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A«T.  I. — Selections,  Grave  and  Gay^  from  Writings  published 
asd  unpublished  by  TJiomas  De  Quincey.  Edinburgh  and 
LoodoD,  1854-60.     14  vols.  12mo. 

rE  position  of  De  Quincey  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
daj  is  remarkable.  We  might  search  in  vain  for  a  writer 
who,  with  equal  powers,  has  made  an  equally  slight  impression 
apoQ  the  general  public.  His  style  is  superb:  his  powers  of 
leasoain^  ansurpassed :  his  imagination  is  warm  and  brilliant, 
and  his  humour  both  masculine  and  delicate.  Yet  with  this 
six^:ular  combination  of  gifts,  he  is  comparatively  little  known 
outside  of  that  small  circle  of  men  who  love  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  not  an  in- 
creasiog^  class.  Of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  this  result, 
such  as  depended  on  his  own  character  will  develop  themselves 
in  the  (x>ur9e  of  our  remarks.  Of  the  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
oat  these  two,  that  he  neither  completed  any  one  great  work,  nor 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  represented  by  any  great  periodical ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  sometimes  given  permanence  and  unity 
to  a  writer's  reputation  as  effectively  as  independent  authorship. 
That  his  essays  are  not,  in  general,  upon  popular  subjects  is  of 
coarse  another  element  in  the  case ;  although  they  only  require 
to  be  read  to  show  how  easily  a  man  of  genius  can  lubricate  the 
gravest  topics  by  his  own  ovei^owing  humour,  without  making  the 
slightest  approximation  to  either  flippancy  or  coarseness.  As 
we  fancy,  however,  that  even  less  is  known  of  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  than  of  his  literary  remains,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  make  our  sketch  of  him  complete  by  prefacing  our  critical  re- 
marks with  a  brief  memoir  of  his  earlier  career  as  far  as  it  can  be 
extracted  from  the  fragmentary  materials  which  he  has  left  us. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at  '  The  Farm,'  a  country 
house  occupied  by  his  father  near  Manchester,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1786.  But  his  earliest  recollections  were  of  '  Greenhays,' 
a  villa  near  the  same  town,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  all  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  household  of  an  opulent  English 
merchant.  His  family  was  of  Norwegian  origin,  but,  as  he  assured 
George  III.,  had  been  in  England  since  the  Conquest.  Thomas 
was  the  fifth  of  eight  children,  and,  if  his  own  reminiscences  are  to 
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2  Thomas  De  Quincey. 

be  credited,  was  a  warmhearted  but  musing,  imaginative,  and 
rather  weakly  child.  The  death  of  two  elder  sisters  before  he  had 
completed  his  sixth  year  left  a  lasting  impressioii  on  his  mind ; 
and  Jbe  has  describe  in  language  of  great  force  and  beauty,  his 
sensations  at  the  funeral  of  one,  and  the  singular  dreams  with 
which  his  first  experience  <A  death  inspired  him.  His  father  died 
when  Thomas  was  in  his  seventh  year,  leaving  Greenhays,  with  a 
fortune  of  1600Z.  a-year,  to  his  widow.  This  father  the  child  had 
scarcely  ever  seen.  Business  kept  him  constantly  abroad ;  and  the 
only  means  by  which  he  contrived  to  see  his  fiBLmily  at  all  was  by 
meeting  them  occasionally  at  a  watering-place,  to  which  Thomas 
was  considered  too  young  to  be  taken.  But  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
death  brought  back  another  comparative  strainer  to  the  family 
hearth,  in  the  shape  of  the  eldest  boy,  then  i^ont  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  educated  at  Louth  Grammar  School.  The 
advent  of  this  brother  precipitated  De  Qnincey*s  *  Introduction 
to  the  world  of  strife,'  an  initiation  which  he  admits  was  not 
without  considerable  advantage  both  to  his  moral  and  physical 
constitution.  His  natural  addiction  to  loneliness  and  dreamii^, 
combined  with  grief  for  his  sisters'  loss,  was  generating  in  him 
an  unwholesome  condition  of  both  mind  and  body,  which  his 
brother's  arrival  rudely,  but  opportunely,  dissipated.  De  Quincey 
says  himself,  in  reference  to  this  period  <rf  his  childhood,  that  h& 
thanks  Providence  for  four  things — first,  that  he  lived  in  a  rustic 
solitude;  secondly,  that  the  soUtude  was  in  England;  thirdly, 
that  *  his  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,' 
instead  of  *  horrid  pugilistic  brothers  ;*  finally,  that  he  and  they 
were  members  of  *  a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  Church.'  But 
our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  De  Quincey  had  any  real 
doubt  about  the  paramount  utility  of  a  public  school  educa- 
tion; though  at  the  age  of  six  years  *the  world  of  strife,'  as 
opened  to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  proved  anything  but  soothing 
to  his  feelings.  This  brother  seems,  in  all  respects,  to  have  been 
a  remarkable  boy.  He  read  lectures  on  physics  to  the  rest  of  the 
nursery.  He  endeavoured  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  walking 
across  the  ceiling  like  a  fly,  first  on  Ae  principle  of  skates,  and 
subsequently  upon  that  of  a  humming-top.  He  was  profound  <m 
the  subject  of  necromancy,  and  frequently  terrified  his  young 
admirers  by  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  a  general  confedera- 
tion of  the  ghosts  of  all  time  against  a  single  generation  of  m^i. 
He  made  a  balloon ;  and  wrote,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  performed,  two  acts  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  all 
the  personages  were  beheaded  at  the  end  of  each  act,  leaving  none 
to  carry  on  the  play,  a  perplexity  which  ultimately  caused  *  Sultan 
Amurath '  to  be  abandoned  to  the  housemaids.    In  all  these  matters. 
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bofreror,  bo  especial  burden  was  iaipoaed  on  Thonuts.  It  was  first 
in  his  position  as  major-ga;iarai  of  lus  broAer's  aHny,  and  secondly 
as  aboohrte  monarcli  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Gombroon,  that  be  sufiered 
the  worst  terrors  and  anxieties.  The  two  bojs  went  every 
morning  to  a  prirate  tutor's  house  and  returned  in  die  afternoon, 
on  ooe  or  bodi  of  whidi  occasions  a  fight  inrariably  took  j^ce 
with  the  boys  of  a  neighbouring  factory,  chiefly  <canied  on  with 
alones,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  its  Uoodlessness,  at  a  safe 
distance.  These  military  operations  were  of  course  under  the 
CDirtiol  of  the  elder  brother,  who  directed  Thomas's  morements 
wpon  die  flaidc  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  planting  him  in 
ambu^  and  sometimes  as  a  corps  of  observation,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  required.  Arriving  at  home,  he  issued  a  bulletin  of 
die  engagement,  which  was  read  with  much  ceremony  to  the 
bouari^eeper.  Sometimes  this  document  announced  a  victor}', 
asid  sonEietiflnes  a  defeat ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  major^eneral 
was  criticised  without  reference  to  the  result.  Now  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Bath,  and  now  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission. At  one  time  his  services  merited  the  highest  pro- 
motioti,  at  another  he  behaved  with  a  cowardice  ^  that  seemed 
inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  treachery.'  Once  he  was 
drumnied  out  of  the  army,  but  ^  restored  at  the  intercession  of  a 
disting^uished  lady'  (the  housekeeper  to  wit).  In  these  singular 
vicissitudes  of  fcHtune  two  whole  years  were  passed  ;  but,  extra- 
ordinary as  is  die  air  of  reality  which  De  Quincey  has  thrown 
around  this  description,  it  is  even  less  wcmderful  than  the  picture 
of  his  own  feelings  as  king  of  the  island  of  Gombroon,  threatened, 
not  remoteh^,  with  annexation,  by  die  superior  potentate  his 
brother.  *How,  and  to  what  extent,'  my  lHX>ther  asked,  Mid  I 
raise  taxes  on  my  subjects  ? '  At  this  question  the  model  young 
prince  was  staggered.  He  abhorred  taxation  of  all  kinds.  But 
dien  he  knew  that,  if  he  said  as  much,  his  ambitious  neighbour 
would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  standing  army — an 
idea  which  he  felt  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  independence.  But 
diong^  he  evaded  this  particular  difficulty,  a  shocking  discovery 
was  in  store  for  him.  In  an  evil  hour  his  brother  became  *'ac* 
quainted  with  Lord  Monboddo's  theory  of  the  human  race ;  and 
be  {nesendy  announced  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gombroon 
had  not  yet  worn  off  their  tails.  This  was  a  hideous  piece  of 
intelligem^.  As  absolute  ruler,  Thomas  might  at  once  issue  an 
edict  compelling  his  people  to  sit  down  six  hours  every  day,  '  and 
so  make  a  beginning,  or  he  might  dress  them  in  the  Roman  toga, 
as  die  best  means  of  hiding  their  appendages.  But  either  alterna- 
tive left  the  great  fact  untouched  that  he  was  king  of  a  nation  of 
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Caudatif  and  he  continued  plunged  in  the  profoundest  melancliol  j« 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  his  brother's  proficiency  \iritli 
his  pencil  caused  him   to  be  transferred  to  the  house  of    the 
celebrated  academician,  Mr.  de  Loutherbourg,  where  he  died    ol 
typhus  fever  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     Being  no  longer  under  tlie 
necessity  of  protecting  his  subjects  from  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tate of  Tigrosylvania,  the  monarch  of  Gombroon  laid  aside  Ills 
crown,  and  retired  into  private  life.     The  ensuing  four  yesirs, 
i,  e,  from  his  eighth  year  to  his  twelfth,  were  marked  by  no  inci- 
dents particularly  worthy  of  commemoration,  except  the  remova.1 
of  his  family  from   Greenhays  to  Bath,  and  his  own  entrance 
at  the  Bath  Grammar  School.     Here  he  made  numerous  enemies 
by  the  superiority  of  his  Latin  verses :  and  he  was  ultimately 
removed  from  the  school,  primarily,  indeed,  in  consequence   of 
an  accident,  but,  secondarily,  because  his  mother  was  unwilling- 
that  he  should  hear  so  much  of  his  own  merits.     From  Bath  he 
went  to  another  school,  at  Winkfield,  in  Wiltshire,  which  he  left 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1800,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying* 
a  young  friend  of  his  own  age.  Lord  Westport,  and  his  tutor,  on 
a  tour  in  Ireland.     This  chapter  of  his  Autobiography  he  has 
headed  with  '  I  enter  the  world ;'  and  as  the  period  of  this  excur- 
sion coincided  with  that  period  of  life  when  the  boy  is  passing- 
into  the  youth,  and  when  it  requires  but  the  influence  of  society, 
and  especially  female  society,  to  arouse  in  him  the  first  faint 
consciousness  of  coming  manhood,  we  doubt  not  that  the  summer 
of  this  year  did  constitute  an  epoch  in  De  Quincey's  life  which 
justifies  the  title  conferred  upon  it.     He  arrived  in  Dublin  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  was  present  at  the  final  act  of  the  old 
Irish  Parliament,  namely,  its  sitting  to  hear  the  Royal  assent  to 
Bills  of  the  last  Session  read  out ;  among  which  the  B^U  for  the 
Union  was  included.     He  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  this 
event  in  a  very  interesting  passage,  and  especially  his  surprise  at 
the  absence  of  any  loud  demonstrations  of  public  feeling  either 
within  or  without  Parliament.     On  leaving  Dublin  he  passed 
three  months  at  the  seat  of  Lord   Altamont,*  Lord  Westport's 
father,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  he  visited  all  the  scenes  of 
the  later  Irish  Rebellion  under  Humbert,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  earlier  rising  in  the  same  year,  he  has  left  a  most  animated 
and  concise  account     He  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  on  board  the  packet  made  acquaintance  with  a 
young  lady,  the  sister  of  Lady  Errol,  who  inspired  him  Mrith  his 

•  Afterwards  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
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first  idcss  of  the  passion  of  love.     She  had  gallantly  taken  his 
port  when  some  rather  vulgar  people  on  hoard  had  thought  to 
propitiate  Lord  Westport  hy  snubbing  his  untided  companion ; 
and  when  afterwards  he  expressed  his  gratitude,  she  blushed  at 
the  warmth  of  his  exjnressions.     This  blush  was  a  revelation — 
like  the  flower  which  spoke  to  Columbus  of  approaching  land  ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  idea  of  returning  to  school  became 
intolerable  unto  him.     Such,  however,  was  his  destiny,  rendered 
all  the  more  cruel  by  the  circumstances  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.      On  arriving  in  England  he  found  letters  directing  nim 
to  join  his  sister  at  Laxton,  the  Northamptonshire  seat  of  Lord 
Carbery,  where  his  future  destination  till  he  should  be  old  enough 
far  one  of  the  Universities  would  be  communicated  to  him.    Lord 
Carbery  had  married  an  early  friend  of  De  Quincey's  mother, 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  now  only  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and 
inclined  to   be  religious.      Staying  in  the  house  as  her  guests 
were  a  Lord  and  Lady  Massey,  represented  to  Thomas  on  his 
arrival  as  a  species  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.     Lord  Massey  was 
a   heavy  and   half-educated,  but   not   unintelligent,    Irish  lord, 
whose  dormant  faculties  had  been  aroused  by  marriage  with  a 
lovely  young  wife  about  Lady  Carbery's  age,  but  who  rather 
languished    at    Laxton  for  want   of  male  companionship   after 
dinner ;  Lord  Carbery  being  detained  from  home.     Now  what 
was  the  task  that  awaited  the  boy  of  fifteen  on  joining  this  aris- 
tcKTatic  circle  ?     Lady  Carbery  sent  for  him  on  the  moment  of 
his  arrival,  and  confided  her  difficulties  to  his  ear.     He  must  aid 
in  the  ^ood  work  of  polishing  the  noble  Cymon  ;  he  must  take  him 
in  hand  after  dinner,  talk  to  him  with  ease  and  condescension,  but 
so  as  not  to  show  his  own  superiority  too  much,  and  keep  the  bottle 
circulating  pleasantly  for  the  traditional  two  hours.     All  this  our 
precxKrious  philosopher  undertook  without  diffidence,  and  accom- 
plished, as  he  affirms,  with  success.     But  this  was  not  all.     Lady 
Carbery,  as  we  have  said,  was  inclined  to  be  religious,  and  ere 
long  we  find  the  ex-schoolboy  of  Winkfield  installed  as  tutor  in 
theology  to  a  beautiful  dame  of  twenty-six.  He  startled  her,  he  says, 
with  the  depth  and  novelty  of  his  views.    She  feared  she  had  never 
understood  the  Bible.     For  that  purpose,  said  her  new  Mentor, 
Greek  was  indispensable,  and   Greek  it  was  determined  they 
should  learn.    Lexicons  and  New  Testaments  were  procured  from 
Stamford,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  fair  pupil  read  Greek  with 
facility.     Finding  his  task,  no  doubt,  an  uncommonly  agreeable 
one,  Mr.    Tom    forthwith  proposed   to  take  the   lady  through 
Herodotus.     He  drew  such  a  picture  *  of  the  vivacious  and  mer- 
curial Athenian,'  &c.  &c.,  that  his  mistress  was  fascinated  by 
the  idea,  and  consented  to  exchange  the  hard  and  spirit-breaking 
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probknt  of  Genevm  t&F  tbe  beautiful  nytbi  and  samxiier  theology 
of  Gneece.  But,  alas  for  httomn  joji  I  In  tbe  midst  of  tbaie 
pleasant  dreams  ^the  knocking  at  the  gate'  is  heard.  Lord 
Carberj  has  returned  from  Ireland.  Greek  is  dbrown  aside  aa  a 
graceful  foUy ;  and  the  luckless  lad  who^  for  two  monllia,  had 
been  the  condescending  takirator  of  a  middle-aged  lord,  and  the 
daily  instructor  of  a  pretty  woman,  suddenly  wakes  np  and 
finds  himself  again  a  schoolboy.  His  guardians  had  determined 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Mandiiester  Grammar  School,  in 
the  hopes  of  his  obtaining  one  of  their  UnireTsity  exhibitions. 
And  thither  accordingly  in  the  December  of  1800  we  find  him 
wending  his  way,  in  sorrow  and  rebelliousness  of  spirit. 

At  this^  his  last  school,  De  Quineey  had  two  evils  to  contend 
with.  The  first  was  his  too  keen  appreciation  of  the  society 
which  he  had  now  lost ;  the  second  was  an  impaired  digestion, 
ccmsequent  on  the  want  of  exercise.  The  first  of  these  would 
probably  have  disappeared  altogether,  had  it  not  been  for  ihe 
prostration  of  mind  occasioned  by  his  physical  aihnent,  which 
was  in  turn  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  treatm«nt  of  an  igno* 
rant  apothecary.  His  period  of  misery  was  lightened  by  one 
gleam  of  comfort  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  to  Manchester  by  Lady 
Carbery.  But  after  her  departure  his  melancholy  increased  to 
such  a  height  that,  finding  all  remonstrances  with  his  guardians 
ineffectual,  he  resolved  to  elope  from  the  school.  They  of  course 
did  not  feel  justified  in  removing  him  until  he  had  completed 
the  term  of  residence  required  for  succession  to  a  schoh^hip, 
and  so  defeating  the  very  object  for  which  he  had  originally  been 
placed  there.  He,  on  the  contrary,  with  youthful  indifierence  to 
money,  resolved  that  his  seventeenth  birthday  (August,  1802), 
should  not  find  him  at  school.  The  final  result  was,  that  one 
fine  morning  in  July  he  quietly  let  himself  out  of  the  Head- 
master's house,  consigned  his  trunk*  to  the  carrier,  and  set  forth 
on  foot  for  Chester,  where  his  mother  now  lived  at  a  house  called 
St  John's  Priory. 

If  his  own  language  can  be  trusted,  De  Quineey  must  have 
left  Manchester  with  as  much  scholarship  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  sixth  form  boys  of  our  best  public  schools.  Four  years  earlier 
he  had  beaten  at  Latin  verses  young  men  upon  the  wiag  for 
Cambridge,  and  he  had  given  subsequei^  proof  of  his  proficieney 
in  titiat  accomj^shment ;  while  shortly  after  the  present  date  we 
find  him  gravely  weighing  the  propriety  of  writing  a  Greek  re* 
monstrance  to  the  Bishop  of  Bsmgor  in  return  for  some  fancied 
insult  at  the  hands  of  that  learned  prelate.*     He  tells  ns^  in  fiftct, 

*  Dr.  ClesTer,  Mncipal  of  Brasenose,  a  grei^  Qtttk  achdktr. 
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tlMit  he  wieMed  the  Grreek  langui^  ^  widi 
aMreM  Ibr  Tmrying  the  faraM  of  ezpreMion,  and  for 
the  Broet  refinctory  ideas  within  the  hwneas  of  Greciait 
fbaaeologj.'  If  tUa  weie  really  the  caae,  it  ia  a  pitj  thai  his 
gnardiaat  did  not  compvdwnd  the  full  value  of  the  accoaipUsb*- 
BCQl.  A  kd  with  thia  power  of  compoaition  was  under  no 
■aeesaitj  of  raining  his  liver  at  Manchester  for  the  sake  of  forty 
pannds  m  J^mr :  either  Ozford  or  Cambridge  would  have  wel- 
earned  him  with  open  arms^  For  although  the  distinction  which 
Be  Qniacey  himself  draws  between  the  knowledge  and  the 
mmniMid  of  a  classical  language  is  in  itself  just,  if  not  expressed 
by  exactly  the  most  impropriate  words,  yet  it  is  one  hardly 
revised  by  the  Universities  in  dneir  pmrely  classical  examinations. 
It  is  bmrely  possible  that  a  candidate  who  composed  the  most 
vignovs  uid  idiomatic  Greek  or  Latin  should  do  his  other 
papen  so  badly  as  to  place  himself  second  on  the  list  Whether 
it  be  cooaidered  that  the  comprehensive  scholarship  which  De 
Qmncey  expresses  by  the  word  ^  knowledge  *  is  more  fitly  acquired 
in  SB  after  period  of  life,  or  whether  it  be  thought  that  die 
'■Btuiml  seanbility,'  of  which  alone  he  tells  us  that  good  com- 
position is  the  test,  points  to  a  higher  OTder  of  mind  than  philo- 
fli^hical  reaearchy  we  cannot  say ;  but  sure  we  are  that  even  at  the 
pesmt  day,  and  much  racne  fifty  years  ago,  a  youth  of  seventeen 
vho  outstripped  all  competitors  in  the  four  kinds  of  composition 
might  calcinate  with  certainty  on  the  best  scholandups  in  Oxford. 
At  Chester  De  Quincey  found  residing  with  his  mother  his  ma- 
ternal onele,  a  Captain  Penson,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  and  by 
a  temporary  arrangement,  to  whicVdie  eiiorts  of  the  old  soldier  were 
mainly  conducive,  he  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  a  guinea 
to  enable  him  to  execute  his  cherished  purpose  of  a  pedestrian 
toor  in  Wale&  He  spent  the  autumn  of  1802  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  iuncy,  dining  suraptnonsly  for  sixpence,  sometimes  sleeping 
OB  the  hiUside,  and  sometimes  in  a  crack  hotel,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  ^sailing  alternately  upon  the  high-priced  and  the  low- 
priced  tack.'  By  degrees,  however,  he  grew  tired  of  this  mode 
of  li£e.  The  weather  became  less  favourable  to  pedestrians; 
&e  want  of  bodes  began  to  make  itself  felt ;  and  finally,  imagining 
&at  he  could  borrow  mon^  in  London  on  the  strength  of  his 
peconiary  expectatione,  he  took  the  resolution  of  hiding  from  his 
gusffdiniM  in  the  metropolis  till  they  should  cease  to  have  any 
finther  control  orver  his  movements.  Mounting  the  Holyhead  mail 
at  Shiewsbnry  one  daric  November  night,  he  was  carried  forward 
to  the  scene  ol  faaeied  fireedom  and  emoyment  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  and  a  half  mn  hoar,  and  reached  Lcmdon,  after  a  journey  of 
tveoty-eigfat  bovrs,  with  the  address  of  a  money-lender  and  some 
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nine  or  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket  And  now  began  that  wearing* 
process  which  breaks  the  spirits,  saps  the  morality,  and  tarns  the 
blood  to  gall,  of  dancing  attendance  at  a  usurer's  office,  perpetually 
encountered  with  fresh  excuses  for  delay  and  fresh  demands  for 
money  for  the  preparation  of  fresh  securities.  No  wonder  a  boy 
of  seventeen  was  soon  fleeced  of  every  guinea  by  this  race  of 
vultures,  whose  yearly  profits  are  not  inconsiderably  swollen  by 
these  preliminary  extortions.  In  fact,  it  is  all  they  ever  get  firom 
a  certain  class  of  victims  whose  proposals  they  never  mean  to 
entertain,  but  whose  few  remaining  guineas  they  extract  upon 
this  plausible  pretext  De  Quincey,  however,  but  for  his  ex- 
treme youth,  would  scarcely  have  come  into  this  category. 
The  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  due  to  him  at  one-and- 
twenty  were  an  ample  security — supposing  he  had  not  been 
a  minor — for  the  two  hundred  pounds  he  proposed  to  borrow, 
and  the  Jews  had  taken  care  to  ascertain  that  his  own  repre- 
sentations  were  correct.  Whatever  the  cause,  all  the  usurers 
to  whom  he  applied  kept  him  in  suspense  till  his  little  stock  of 
money  was  reduced  to  the  last  half-guinea,  and  starvation  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Of  his  sufferings  and  his  companions  at  this 
period  we  have  the  strangest  picture  on  record  in  the  '  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium-tater.'  They  transcend  anything 
recorded  of  Savage  or  Chatterton,  with  this  additional  element  of 
oddness,  that  they  were  wholly  voluntary.  Not  only  was  he  heir 
to  a  sum  which  to  those  luckless  men  of  letters  would  have  seemed 
a  fabulous  fortune — not  only  had  he  wealthy  and  influential  con- 
nexions who  were  really  arid  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare — 
but  he  possessed  in  his  teeming  imagination  and  elegant  scholar- 
ship a  resource  which  he  never  even  suspected.  He  surmised  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  might  have  earned  a  livelihood 
as  a  corrector  of  Greek  proofs.  But  why  correct  Greek  proofs, 
when  Greek  epigrams  had  a  good  market  value  ?  Why  seek  in 
the  printing-office  what  could  have  been  found  so  readily  in  the 
editor's  room  ?  With  the  '  Post,'  and  the  '  Chronicle,'  and  the 
*  Courier,'  and  the  *  Times,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  *  Gentleman's. 
Magazine '  and  other  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  all  on  the 
look-out  for  writers  of  his  peculiar  qualifications,  De  Quincey 
could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  realising  a  comfortable  income. 
But  no  such  thoughts  ever  occurred  to  him.  He  took  refuge 
in  an  old  rambling  unfurnished  house  in  Greek-street,  Soho,  whick 
was  occupied  in  the  daytime  by  a  solicitor,  himself  a  hungry 
and  bailiff-hunted  man,  and  who  freely  allowed  his  young  client 
to  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  the  upper  rooms.  Here,  then,  he 
lived  for  some  months  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery.  His 
only  companion  in  the  house  was  a  '  forlorn  and  friendless '  little 
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pri  iA  aboat  ten  T^vs  old,  who  was  Mr.  Browne'i  lole  tervant, 
nd  suspected  bj  De  Quincey  to  be  hit  daughter.  At  night  they 
kj  dovn  togedier  on  the  bare  boards  with  a  bundle  of  papers  for 
a  piUo^r,  and  a  cloak  and  an  old  scrfa^-corer  to  keep  oflf  the  winter's 
cold.  In  the  morning  she  went  down  to  her  daily  task  of  attending 
Id  the  lawyer's  wants,  and  her  companion,  after  stealing  into  his 
IveaktutHnoom  on  pretence  of  inquiring  after  business,  bat  in 
reaii^  to  stay  his  hunger  by  furtively  picking  a  few  crumbs  of 
biscoit  firom  the  man's  miserable  meal,  went  forth  to  his  own 
daily  task  of  walking  about  the  streets  till  midnight  He  sup- 
ported life  by  trifling  sums  of  money  obtained  from  casual  ac- 
qoaintances  whom  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings,  and  for 
aocieCy  he  resorted  to  those  who  were  in  the  same  state  of 
wretchedness  as  himself,  ^  that  unhappy  class  who  belong  to  the 
outcasts  and  pariahs  of  our  female  population.'  ^  These  unhappy 
women,'  he  continues,  ^  to  me  Were  simply  sisters  in  calamity/ 
and  he  conceired  a  very  high  idea  of  the  humanity,  generosity, 
and  fidelity  to  each  other,  by  which  as  a  class  they  were  dis- 
tingoisfaed.  These  it  was  who,  after  their  own  fashion,  made  his 
life  easier  for  him  to  bear.  They  pleaded  for  him  with  watch- 
men who  wanted  him  to  move  on :  they  protected  him  against 
itzeet  balUes,  and  they  even  fed  him  from  their  own  scanty  store 
when  he  was  fainting  from  starvation.  Looking  back  through  a 
vista  of  opium  dreams  to  the  events  of  twenty  years  ago,  De 
Qoincey  may  be  pardoned  if  he  has  coloured  the  incidents  of  this 
period  widi  tints  which  they  never  really  wore.  But  the  narra- 
tive is  no  doubt  substantially  correct,  and  is  equally  creditable  to 
his  candonr  and  his  goodness  of  heart.  One  of  these  female 
acquaintances  he  has  singled  out  from  the  rest,  under  the  name 
of  Anne,  a  young  girl  of  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
whose  seducer  had  carried  off  all  her  little  savings  and  left  her  to 
beggary  ck  prostitution.  Between  the  two  young  outcasts  an 
afi^^on  as  of  brother  and  sister  sprang  up.  For  many  weary 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  did  these  two  pace  up  and  down 
Ae  flags  of  *  their  stony-hearted  step-mother,'  Oxford-street,  and 
once,  as  he  records  with  great  feeling,  when  he  had  swooned  in 
her  arms  fitHn  fatigue  and  famine  on  a  doorstep  in  Soho-square, 
die  spent  her  last  sixpence  on  a  glass  of  port  wine  to  revive  him. 
How  much  of  this  is  literally  true  cannot,  we  repeat,  be  ascer- 
tained with  exactness ;  poor  Anne,  we  should  be  afraid,  has 
loi^  ago  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  interrogation.  Whether  she 
was  an  ideal,  or  whether  she  was  a  persdi,  we  shall  never  know, 
though  for  our  own  part  we  believe  in  her  distinct  personality. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  De  Quincey 
paised  much  of  his  time  among  this  unfortunate  class  at  the  period 
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in  qaestioiv  and  ImA  good  reason  to  remember  llie  contraet  between 
their  native  rirtues  and  their  acquired  Tice& 

Of  Anne  be  lost  sight,  he  telb  us,  under  the  foUowii^  dr^ 
cumstances: — Haying  shown  some  of  his  letters  to  and  from 
Lord  Westport  and  his  father^  now  becooae  respeetivdy  La»Li 
Altamont  and  the  Marqnis  of  Sligo^  to  his  Jewi^  ineifeds,  ooei 
of  ihem  agreed  to  advance  the  required  sum  without  further 
delajy  if  Loid  Akamont  would  join  in  the  security.     For  the  I 

Eurpose  of  obtaining  his  consent  De  Quincej  set  off  to  Eton^ 
aving  first  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  Anne,  and  appointed  & 
SK>t  where  she  was  to  meet  him  on  his  return.     Arriving-  at 
ton,  he  found  that  Lord  Altamont  had  akeadj  left  (or  Caas- 
l»idge,  but  that  one  of  his  Mends  to  whom  De  Quincej  ^mL 
been  introduced^  namely,  Lord  Desart,  was  still  at  school.     His 
Lordship  asked  him  to  Inreakfast,  gave  him  the  &rst  good  meal 
he  had  enjoyed  for  months,  furnished  him,  at  his  own  scdicita- 
tion,  with  wine,  and  agreed,  after  some  hesitati<»,  to  become  his 
security,  but  under  certain  conditions,  which  the  Jews  subse- 
quently rejected.    Well  may  De  Qnincey  break  out  into  eulogies 
of  this  admiraUe  youi^  man.     Fancy  the  efiect  upon  any  ordi-> 
nary  young  gentleman,  of  a  dusty  and  shabby  youth  bearii^  about 
him  unmistakable  marks  of  vagabond  life,  and  known  to  his 
Lordship  only  through  a  third  person,  being  shown  into  his 
study,  then  and  there  declining  the  breakfast  that  was  set  befere 
him  (though  this  was  of  course  from  sheer  faintness),  demanding 
wine  in  its  stead ;  and,  finally,  puttii:^  the  crown  to  his  audacity 
by  asking  him  to  back  a  bill  for  two  hundred  pounds.     How^ 
ever,  all  honour  to  the  young  Etonian — ^who,  says  De  Quincey, 
under  the  influence  of  these  soothing  reminiscences,  is  always  a 
gentleman — ^who  made  light  of  these  eccentricities,  and  held  out 
a  helping  hand  to  the  destitute  young  stranger.     That  it  turned 
out  valueless  afterwards  was  no  derogation  from  a  service  snefa  as 
we  fancy  very  few  gentlemen,  Etonians  or  otherwise,  would  have 
performed  under  nmilar  circumstances.     Returning  to  town  De 
Quincey  hastened  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Anne.     But  she 
did  not  make  her  appearance.     Night  after  n%ht  he  returned  to 
the  trysting-place,  but  Sister  Anne  he  never  saw  more.     He  had 
nev^  ascertained  her  surname^  or  the  number  of  the  house  at 
which  she  lived.     PeopLe  from  whom  he  made  inquiries  minn- 
terpreted  his  motives.     Some  laughed,  some  frowned,  and  others 
of  her  acquaintance,  fearing  she  might  have  robbed  him,  refused 
to  give  him  any  clue.     ^  This,^  he  concludes  in  the  usual  style  of 
^  the  Confessions,'  *  amongst  such  troubles  as  most  men  meet  with 
in  this  life,  has  been  my  heavier  afiiction.'     We  have  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  mcmient  of  writing  these  words,  he  really  thonght  so. 
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Bmtkim  ewf  to  tnce  throttgli  Ae  whole  of  the  *  ConfimaoBs,'  m 
iBdeed  is  womae  of  his  latest  wrttiugs  ako,  die  inAvence  of  the 
Ubit  horn  wfaidi  this  tide  is  derii^.  A  tendency  to  smak  of 
afi  his  earlier  trials,  not  for  the  most  purt  hetfrier  titan  the  ma- 
jori^  of  ™»»^^wm1  experience,  in  langoage  drawn  from  the  con- 
fikioiis  of  Batore,  fron  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  Tolcanoes^  is 
everywhere  peiceptiMe.  The  peculiar  trial  we  hare  ktel j  been 
describing  wasi,  bo  doabt,  the  worst  of  all.  Still,  in  a  healthj 
oiganization  there  is  hurdlj  may  asMrant  of  misery  which  the 
itcoilc^  joothfnl  ^PurHs  between  serenteen  and  thirty  is  not  8tron|^ 
eaoo^  to  throw  oa  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  De  Quincey  did 
so  durow  it  cSj  and  Aat  the  story,  as  we  now  hare  it,  represents 
ifce  exaggerated  shape  in  which  his  reminiscences  came  back 
vftm  him  ander  the  inflaenee  of  the  fcroorite  dmg. 

The  loss  of  Amie  was  qnickly  followed  by  the  termiaation  of 
Us  Greek-street  life.  An  opening  was  made  almost  by  accident 
Sor  lecoBciUatioB  with  his  guardians ;  and  he  returned  home  to 
the  Priory  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 

Of  his  Oxford  life  he  has  left  us  few  memorials.  He  appears 
to  hare  resided  there  from  1803  to  1808;  that  is,  from  his 
eighfeeenth  jrear  to  his  twenty-diird.  But  of  his  own  obligations 
ts  diat  Umrersity  he  says  not  one  syllaUe.  Whether  he  read  or 
whether  he  idled  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  And  this  is  the  more 
singafair,  because  the  two  favourite  pursuits  of  I>e  Quincey  are 
also  the  stadies  most  prized  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  namely, 
.  cfegant  sdndsrship  and  metaphysics.  The  modem  examination 
system  also  was  introduced  daring  these  years,  and  we  should 
kave  been  glad  to  hear  what  I>e  Quincey  thought  of  the  Reform, 
lad  what  he  heard  said  about  it  among  older  men  than  himself. 
Bat  his  Oxford  life  is  an  unwritten  chapter  of  the  Autobio- 
giaphy. 

It  is  carious,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  so ;  his  career  at  Oxford 
baring  been,  according  to  the  testim<my  of  contemporaries,* 
UgUy  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  one  which  nobody  who 
ts^  &e  puUic  into  his  confidence  so  freely  as  De  Quincey  did, 
need  have  shrank  from  describing.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Worcester  Ccrflege,  and  matriculated  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1803 ;  and  his  name  remained  upon  the  college  books  for  seven 
years,  being  removed  from  them  on  the  15th  December,  1810. 
Daring  die  period  of  his  residence  he  was  generally  known  as  a 
oriet  and  studioas  man.  He  did  not  frement  wine  parties, 
Inoogh  be  did  not  abstain  from  wihe ;  and  he  devoted  himself 

*  We  are  indebted  fbr  the  fblloiring  particidBrs  to  the  Idndness  of  Dr.  Cotton, 
AeAwvoflsrWoroMtsr  College.  .     .     „ 
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principally  to  the  society  of  a  German  named  Schwartzburg,  who 
is  said  to  have  taught  him  Hebrew.  He  was  remarkable,  even 
in  those  days,  for  his  rai:e  conversational  powers,  and  for  bis 
extraordinary  stock  of  information  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started.  There  were  men,  it  would  appear,  among  his  contem- 
pocaries  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  him  ;  and  they  all 
agreed  that  De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  singular  genius  as  weU 
as  the  most  varied  talents.  His  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
was  not  confined  to  those  few  standard  authors  with  which  even 
good  scholars  are,  or  were,  accustomed  to  content  themselves. 
He  was  master  of  the  ancient  literature;  of  all  of  it  at  least 
which  belongs  to  what  is  called  pure  literature.  It  appears  that 
he  brought  this  knowledge  up  to  Oxford  with  him ;  and  that  his 
university  studies  were  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  ancient 
philosophy,  varied  by  occasional  excursions  into  German  litera- 
ture and  metaphysics,  which  he  loved  to  compare  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  His  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  is  said 
to  have  been  really  sound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  capable  of  reproducing  it  in  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing 
forms.  It  was  predicted,  accordingly,  by  all  who  knew  him, 
that  he  would  pass  a  memorable  examination ;  and  so  indeed  he 
did,  though  the  issue  was  a  somewhat  different  one  from  what  his 
admirers  had  anticipated.  The  class-list  had  lately  been  insti- 
tuted ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  De  Quincey's 
mind  been  rather  more  regularly  trained,  he  would  have  taken  a 
first-class  as  easily  as  other  men  take  a  common  degree.  But  his 
reading  had  never  been  conducted  upon  that  system  which  the 
Oxford  examinations,  essentially  and  very  properly  intended  for 
men  of  average  abilities,  render  almost  incumbent  upon  every 
candidate  for  the  highest  honours.  De  Quincey  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  perfect  mastery  of  the  minuter 
details  of  logic,  ethics,  and  rhetoric,  which  the  practice  of  the 
schools  demanded.  With  the  leading  principles  of  the  Aristo- 
telian system  he  was  evidently  quite  intimate.  But  he  apparently 
distrusted  his  own  fitness  to  undergo  a  searching  oral  examina- 
tion in  these  subjects,  for  which  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
scientific  terminology,  and  with  the  finest  distinctions  they 
involve,  is  thought  to  be  essential.  The  event  was  unfortunate, 
though  so  agreeable  to  De  Quincey's  character  that  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  by  his  associates,  as  by  one  of  them  it  really  was. 
The  important  moment  arrived,  and  De  Quincey  went  through 
the  first  day's  examination,  which  was  conducted  upon  paper,  and 
at  that  time  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  scholarship,  history, 
and  whatever  might  be  comprehended  under  the  title  of  classical 
literature.      On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Goodenough  of 

r"  JChristchurch, 
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Ckristchurcli,  wlio  was  one  of  the  examinen,  went  down  to  a 
ffcotleman,  iben  resident  at 'Worcester  G>llege  and  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  De  Quincej,  and  said  to  him,  *  Yon  hare  sent  us 
to-daj  the  cleverest  man  I  ever  met  with;  if  his  viva  voce 
examination  to-morrow  correspond  with  what  he  has  done  in 
writing,  he  will  carry  everything  before  him.'  To  this  his  friend 
made  answer  that  he  feared  De  Quincey's  viva  voce  would  be 
comparatively  imperfect,  even  if  he  presented  himself  for  ex- 
amination, which  he  rather  doubted.  The  event  justified  his 
aoswer.  That  night  De  Quincey  packed  up  his  things  and 
walked  away  from  Oxford ;  never,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to 
retom  to  it  Whether  this  distrust  of  himself  was  well  founded, 
or  whether  it  arose  from  the  depression  by  which  his  indulgence 
in  opium  was  invariably  followed,  we  cannot  tell.  So  early 
even  as  his  Oxford  days,  De  Quincey,  we  are  told,  was  incapable 
of  steady  application  without  large  doses  of  opium.  He  had 
taken  a  large  dose  on  the  morning  of  his  paper  work,  and  the 
reaction  that  followed  in  the  evening  would,  of  course,  aggravate 
his  apprehensions  of  the  morrow.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  fairly 
took  to  his  heels,  and  so  lost  the  chance,  which,  with  every  draw- 
lack,  must  have  been  an  extremely  good  one,  of  figuring  in  the 
nme  class-list  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  passed  his  examination 
in  Michaelmas,  1808,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  era  of  De 
Qnincey's  singular  catastrophe. 

It  appears  from  De  Quincey's  own  language  that  he  never  so 
smch  as  saw  Shelley,  who  came  to  Oxford  shortly  after  the 
event  last  recorded  ;  and  subsequently  lived  near  De  Quincey  for 
a  while  in  the  Lake  country.  But  the  year  1809  was  memorable 
for  his  introduction  to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey. 
The  most  lifelike  sketches  of  these  celebrated  men  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages.  We  have  not 
space  for  the  description  of  his  first  meeting  with  Coleridge, 
Init  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  reproducing  the  following  critique 
of  his  conversation : — 

*  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room,  rang  the  bell  for  refreshments, 
sad  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me  that  there 
wotdd  he  a  veiy  large  dinner  party  on  that  day,  which  perhaps  might 
l»e  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but  if  not,  he  would  assure  me 
of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  the  ficimily.  I  was  too  anxious  to 
see  him  under  all  aspects  to  think  of  declining  the  invitation.  That 
pmot  being  settled,  Coleridge,  like  some. great  river,  the  Orellana,  or 
iiie  St.  Lawrence,  tiiat,  having  been  checlrod  and  fretted  by  rocks  or 
ikivting  jiylftj^g,  suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters  and  its 
B^^i^  mnsio,  swept  at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business, 
ifito  a  coatijxaooa  strain  of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most 
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Bovel,  tbe  most  finely  iUuflteaiel,  and  tBayenmg  tfie  most  flpaeions 
fields  of  thought^  bj  tranaitiioDS  tl^  most  just  and  logical  tliat  it  was 
possible  to  eonceive.  "ynittt;  I  mefta  by  saying  thai  bis  tranmtimifl 
were  ^'just"  is  by  way  of  contradistiiiotion  to  tbd;  mode  of  cony^sft- 
tion  wlucb  courts  yariety  tbrongb  links  of  verbal  connexion.  Coleridge, 
to  many  people,  and  often  I  haye  beard  tbe  complaint,  seemed  to 
wander ;  and  be  seemed  tben  to  wander  tibe  most,  wben,  in  fact,  bis 
resistance  to  tbe  wandering  instinct  was  greatest:  yiz.  wben  tbe 
compass  and  hnge  circmt  by  wEicb  bis  illustrations  moved  travelled 
fartbest  into  remote  regions  befme  they  began  to  revolye.' 

At  this  time  De  Quincey  bad  reason  to  believe  tbat  the 
object  of  his  enthusiastic  admiration  was  uneasy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  and  harassed  by  pecuniary  troubles.  It  was  no 
ordinary  man  who,  out  of  his  snmll  patrimony,  deducted  50QZ. 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  genius.  In  this  geneixias  action  De 
Quinoey  was  actuated  by  the  purest  artistic  love  of  genius  and 
literature.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  Coleridge  was  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  an  object  of  charity.  Could  he  have 
forced  himself  to  work,  a  plentiful  income  was  before  him.  Bat 
there  is  no  danger  tbat  such  men  will  ever  £nd  too  many  sym- 
pathisers. It  is  good  that  now  and  then  the  experiment  of  De 
Quincey  should  be  tried,  and  the  only  cause  for  regret  is  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  service  appears  to  have  been  wasted. 
Coleridge  never  recovered  a  healthy  state  of  either  mind  or  body. 
And  his  benefactor  is  willing  to  suppose  that  his  donation  came 
too  late  to  undo  the  efiects  of  previous  anxiety,  and  the  indul^ 
gences  to  which  it  had  conduced. 

We  shall  not  pause  over  the  characteristic  and  interestLog,  bat 
doubtless  well-known  portraits  of  the  two  other  Lake  poets  which 
ccmclude  the  autobiographic  sketches.  We  must  hasten  to  com- 
plete that  period  of  bis  own  life  which  is  contained  within  these 
and  the  ^  Confessions,'  which  is  apparently  all  that  he  desired  to 
lay  before  the  public.  Within  a  year  of  his  leaving  Oxford  we 
find  him  established  as  Wordsworth's  successor  in  the  Grasmeie 
Cottage,  of  which  be  continued  the  tenant  for  about  twenty  years. 
In  1816  be  married ;  and  in  1821  he  created  his  first  great  sensa- 
tion by  the  ^Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.*  In  1829 
he  quitted  Grasmere,  and  resided  after  tiiat  year  principally  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Hie  latter  part  of  bis  life,  it  would 
appear,  presented  no  features  of  special  interest  Ccmsidering 
his  early  habits  and  infirmities,  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  bis 
longevity ;  for  he  bad  exceeded  his  seventy-fourth  year  by  near 
four  months  when  he  expired  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th /of  De- 
cember, 1859. 

In  speaking  of  bis  early  infirmities  we  allude^  of  course,  pri- 
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■v3j  to  bk  «se  of  ophna,  but  guboidiiiatelj  to  tlMt  afiectioa  ol 
tkelifo'  viiich  bethinks  «tiflral«led  his  indulgviioe  in  a  pleasure 
flDfoaHr  discovered  bj  accident  It  vas  in  1804,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Laadoa  in  Tacation  time,  that  he  first  took  opium  for  the 
toodnGfae.  That  he  afterwards  continued  it  for  Ae  mere  pieasore 
vki(^  it  a&rded  him  he  does  not  deny ;  for  the  sake  of  having 
'ysaooial  affections  in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity,  and  high 
over  sll  fbe  gieat  light  of  die  majestic  intellect.'  It  was  not  till 
tbe  rear  1817  that  be  began  to  take  the  drug  in  quantities  which 
prednoed  his  dreams,  though  he  acknowledges  tmit  An*  eight  out 
^  the  pBgyions  tiiktecu  yean  his  use  of  it  had  amounted  to  an 
ahK.  At  leagdi  his  iiighdy  visions  became  so  insupportable 
t^  he  deteramsed  to  ovepcoic  the  habit  After  a  desperate 
itngl^  be  4id  at  length  triumph ;  but  long  after  the  indulgence 
ns  reBeunced  tbe  peculiar  efiects  continued. 

*  One  memorial  of  my  former  condition  nevertheless  remains ;  my 
Cretins  aie  not  calm :  ^e  dread  swell  and  agitation  of  the  storm  have 
Bc4  wholly  subsided ;  the  legions  that  encamped  in  them  are  drawing 
flC  ^  iH)t  departed ;  my  sleep  is 'still  tomnltnotis;  and  like  the 
fifcB  of  Fnadise  to  our  first  parents  when  looking  back  from  a&r,  it 
sKOl  (la  the  tramen^LouB  liae  of  Milton) 

•*  Witili  dreadfsl  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms." ' 

Althoagh  these  particular  consequences  disappeared,  it  is  pro- 
WJe  that  De  Quincey's  mind  never  wholly  recovered  frcwn  the 
Acto  of  his  eighteen  years'  indulgence.  He  himself  says,  half 
J^wdsriy,  but  apparently  quite  truly,  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
4e  sjfnum-eater  nercr  to  finish  anything.  He  himself  never 
fciAed  anything,  except  his  sentences,  which  are  models  of 
elaborate  workmanship.  But  many  c^  his  essays  are  literally  frag- 
■mts,  while  ibose  which  are  not  generally  convey  the  impression 
rf  being  mere  prolegomena  to  some  far  greater  work  of  which  he 
kid  farmed  the  ccmception  only.  Throughout  his  volumes,  more- 
ww,  we  find  allunons  to  writings  which  have  never  seen  the 
^ytigit  And  finally,  there  is  *  The  Great  Unfinished,'  the 
^  De  Emendatione  Humani  Intellectus,'  to  which  he  had  at  one 
<fflte  devoted  Ae  labour  of  his  whole  life.  It  is  in  fact  the  one 
™-fflelancbcdy  reflection  which  his  career  suggests,  that  a  man  so 
<^^»ble  as  be  was  oi  exercising  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
>poB  the  political  and  religious  thought  of  the  present  age,  should 
«ve  comparatively  wasted  his  opportunities,  and  left  us  his  most 
!*wa<»8  ideas  in  the  condition  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves  after  they 
^  he«i  scattered  by  the  wind.  Hence  those  who  approach 
™  with  any  sertous  purpose  are  only  too  likely  to  come  away 
*»pp(Hiit©d.   It  is  dierefore  rather  on  his  style,  at  onc^  complex 
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and  harmoniousy  at  once  powerful  and  polished,  than  on  the  sub- 
stance  of  hb  works,  that  his  posthumous  fame  will  be  dependent. 
The  extraordinary  compass  and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction,  ac- 
commodating itself  without  an  effort  to  the  highest  flights  of 
imagination,  to  the  minutest  subtleties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the 
gayest  vagaries  of  humour,  are  by  themselves  indeed  a  suie 
pledge  of  a  long  if  not  undying  reputation.  Yet  the  profundity 
of  separate  remarks,  opening  to  us  for  the  moment  entirely 
new  views  of  the  most  important  subjects,  combined  with 
the  evident  conscientiousness  with  which  bis  volumes  teem, 
make  us  still  look  wistfully  at  the  glittering  fragments,  and  long 
to  ascertain  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a  theory.  Like 
one  who  is  ascending  a  lofty  eminence  thickly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  feels  sure  from  occasional  intervals  that  a  glorious  prospect 
lies  beneath  him,  could  he  only  obtain  a  clear  view  frtmi  some 
commanding  point ;  so  in  reading  the  works  of  this  extraordinary 
man  we  are  for  ever  expecting  new  and  splendid  results  to  burst 
upon  us  at  the  end  of  each  discourse,  and  each  time  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  they  lie  a  little  further  oo. 
We  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  briefly  before  our  readers 
the  various  fields  of  thought  which  De  Quincey  traverses,  satis- 
fied that  they  cannot  follow  in  his  footsteps  without  gain  of  some 
sort,  whether  in  the  shape  of  mere  amusement,  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions, or  &miliarity  with  exact  logic.  De  Quincey  has  classi- 
fied his  own  works  under  the  three  heads  of  amusing,  didactic, 
and  imaginative.  To  us,  however,  the  title  chosen  by  the  pub- 
lisher seems  to  o£kr  a  more  convenient  division.  By  separating 
his  writings  into  ^  grave  and  gay,'  we  arrive  more  easily  at  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  an  equally  clear  conception  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  in  literature.  The  majority  of  his  serious  works 
may  be  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  religious,  historical,  and 
critical  There  are  many,  however,  which  reject  this  classifica- 
tion, and  to  those  we  suppose  we  must  assign  the  title  of  miscel- 
laneous ;  and  here  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  it 
is  not  everything  which  is  included  within  these  fourteen  volumes 
that  was  worth  reprinting.  De  Quincey,  indeed,  never  wrote 
nonsense.  But  his  love  of  mere  composition,  which  must  have 
been  very  strong  in  one  who  composed  so  variously  and  so  ad- 
mirably, has  led  him  on  many  occasions  into  dissertations  of  un- 
necessary length,  while  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  would  now 
and  then  cause  him  to  attach  rather  too  much  importance  to  his 
own  impressions,  reminiscences,  and  emotions.  For  these  reasons 
we  think  the  '  Selections '  might  be  made  a  good  deal  more  select 
with  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  gain  to  De  Quincey's  re- 
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pBtBtxm ;  whUe,  if  any  competent  gentleman  would  undertake  the 
Uak  at  learranging  and  uideiing  them,  to  as  to  bring  cloaer 
tofedier  all  that  relates  to  the  same  subject,  and  give  us  a  chance 
of  refarring  to  particular  passages  without  a  three  days*  search,  a 
9t31  further  beaiefit  would  be  ccmferred  upon  both  author  ud 
nader. 

Of  die  essays  which  we  style  religious  the  general  tone  is  that 
flf  a  moderate  High  Churchman,  but  of  one,  nevertheless,  who 
in  any  theological  controversy  would  choose  to  take  his  own 
gfoond.  Wid^  the  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  period  it  was 
■Dt  in  his  nature  to  S3rmpathi8e.  Both  the  doctrines  and  the 
manners  of  that  school  were  repulsive  to  him.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  indifferent  to  many  points  which  in  the 
Aagfe-Catholic  theory  are  essentials.  Episcopacy  he  upheld 
because  it  was  practically  the  best  form  of  Church  government 
far  England.  Of  baptismal  regeneration  he  thought  so  little 
dot  he  actually  had  a  dispute  with  Wordsworth  as  to  whether 
it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  or  not  Nor  was 
he  convinced  until  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  the  elder, 
whom  thej  ^pointed  arbiter,  assured  him  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Even  then,  however,  he  fidgeted  under 
the  burden  of  the  discovery,  and  prophesied  that  before  long 
that  very  question  would  agitate  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  centre ;  a  prediction  venfied  afterwards  by  the  now  half- 
forgoUen  Mr.  Gorham.  On  the  question,  of  inspiration  his 
views  were  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  English 
Churchmen  of  the  present  day.  He  seems  to  have  thought  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  Newman's  theory  of  development,  not  as 
tending  to  favour  Romanism,  but  as  helping  to  harmonize  Scrip- 
ture with  modem  thought.  He  appears  to  mean  that  concur- 
rently with  the  progress  of  mankind  both  in  knowledge  and 
drilization  will  the  truths  of  the  Bible  become  clearer ;  and  he 
iutances  the  di£ference  of  our  own  interpretation  of  Scripture 
texts  upon  witchcraft  and  slavery  from  that  of  former  generations. 
If  we  ever  thought  that  Scripture  enjoined  us  to  burn  or  drown  any 
poor  old  woman  against  whom  her  neighbours  had  a  grudge,  or 
that  it  sanctioned  the  sale  and  purchase  of  human  beings  and 
their  consequent  treatment  like  beasts,  why  may  we  not  be 
snder  equal  delusion  upon  certain  other  points  now  ?  But  the 
successive  disappearance  of  errors  before  the  gradual  advance  of 
truth  u  development ;  and  De  Quincey  accordingly  believed  that 
more  of  it  was  probably  in  store  for  us. 

In  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  De  Quincey  was  a 
ttead&st  believer.  His  reply  to  Hume  upon  miracles,  though  very 
Aort  and  perhaps  very  little  known,  well  deserves  thi^  attention  of 
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students  of  divinitj.  His  vindication  of  Christiailitj  as  a  pecu- 
liar leligion,  snch  tliat  it  cannot  he  regaorded  either  simplj  as 
one  of  a  series,  or  co'-cvdinate  witli  otber  equally  wide-spread 
religions,  is  a  masterly  performance.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  no  otlumr  religion  but  Christianity^  and  those 
which  are  connected  with  it,  is  morality  recognised  as  religioos. 
The  national  worship  or  ctdiiis  has  been  in  all  other  instances 
wholly  separated  (ma  questions  of  virtue  and  vioe.  In  Chris- 
tianity alone  is  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  made  part  of  our 
duty  to  God.  In  Judaism  this  is  partially  the  case ;  in  Mahom- 
medanism  leas  so ;  but  still  the  influence  of  a  trae  revelation  is 
to  be  deteeted  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  originality 
and  subtlety  of  De  Quinoey's  mind  are  nowhere  more  c<hi- 
spicuous  than  in  this  essay;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  an  intellect  at  once  so  powerful  smd  so  keen  as  his,  and  a 
boldness  of  inquiry  which  shmnk  from  no  length  of  inve8tigati<ni, 
should  never  have  carried  its  possessor  beyond  the  confines  of 
revelation. 

In  his  historical  essays,  if  equally  ingenious,  he  is  peihaps,  on 
the  whole,  less  sound.  It  is  in  the  region  of  pure  speculation  that 
he  is  most  at  home.  Those  who  do  not  mix  nmch  in  active  life 
are  natumlly  bad  judges  of  those  who  do.  Our  best  historians 
have  not  been  pure  students ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  lattw  character  do  tiiey  recede  from  the  former.  A 
propensity  to  extreme  opinions  and  the  use  of  sharply-cut  dis- 
tinctions, which  impart  a  fiBtllacious  clearness  to  his  views,  aie 
generally  characteristic  of  llie  closet  historian ;  and  such  in  many 
respects  was  De  Quinoey.  There  is  no  doubt  a  danger  upon  tiie 
other  side.  Instead  of  too  exclusive  a  search  after  principles,  we 
may  practically  ignore  their  authority.  In  our  worship  of  modera- 
tion we  may  lose  all  reverence  for  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and 
self-deniaL  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  examples  of  either 
excess  without  goii^  &r  back  in  die  list  of  English  historians. 
But  to  do  so  would  lead  us  from  our  sulject;  and  there  is 
moreover  no  difficulty  whatever  in  settiing  tiie  positi<xi  of  De 
Quinoey.  Into  pure  history,  however,  he  has  not  dipped  very 
deeply.  An  essay  on  the  Caesars,  another  on  Cicero,  a  third  on 
Chsirlemagne,  and  a  few  remains  upon  the  Stuarts,  are  all  his 
historical  attempts  which  involve  the  discussion  of  opinion.  Of 
historical  narmtives  or  dcetdies  he  has  several,  and  all  of  tiiem 
worthy  of  his  pen.  ^  The  Grreek  Revolution '  and  ^  Greece  under 
the  Romans '  are  excellent  historic  pictures ;  bnt  they  are  surpassed 
in  eloquence  and  power  by  his '  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars '  and 
his  ^  Joan  of  Arc,'  tiie  former  of  which  may  take  its  place  with 
the  ^Traditions  of  the  Rabbins'  and  passages  of  the  ^Opium- 
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Eatei^'  among  the  very  finest  e&xt^  of  bis  genius.  But  in  the  few 
pusagn  in  which  he  has  given  us  his  estimate  of  great  historical 
pasonages  and  events  he  is,  &»' reasons  abeadj  stated,  less  satisfao 
tsKj,  We  aie  inclined,  indeed,  to  go  a  long  way  with  him  in  his 
judgment  apon  Julius  C»sar ;  but  we  utterly  dissent  from  his  un- 
frrooEable  Teidict  upon  Cicero.  We  are  the  move  surprised  at  his 
•pinion  of  Uiis  great  man,  because  in  his  character  of  Pompey  he 
shows  that  he  had  studied  the  history  of  Roman  parties  with 
CDBsidecable  attention,  and  had  penetrated  to  a  truth  which  had 
eKaped  the  eyea  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Fompey  no  doubt  did  represent  an 
oligarchical  clique  which  strove  to  make  itself  accepted  as  the  legi- 
tifliase  heir  of  tne  republicans.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
in  destioying  this  clique  have  done  no  disservice  to  the  coramon- 
wealtii.  Supposing  the  contest  then  to  have  lain  between  the 
democmtic  despotism  of  Julius  and  the  spurious  aristocracy  of 
his  rivals,  we  believe  there  was  little  to  choose.  So  far  we  travel 
dieerfnlly  in  Mr.  De  Quincey's  company.  But  there  we  stop. 
Had  he  read  Cicero's  letters  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  be 
would  have  aeen,  we  think,  that  the  statesman  had  by  no  means 
nolinuted  confidence  in  the  Pompeian  party.  But  there  seems 
DBBson  to  believe  that  he  hoped  through  their  agency  to  keep  alive 
St  least  the  old  forms  of  the  Republic,  till  perhaps  at  some  hap- 
pier period  they  might  r^ain  their  pristine  energy.  If^  on  the 
ether  hand,  they  were  at  once  actually  suspended,  he  was  pre- 
scient enough  to  see  that  their  sleep  would  be  etemaL  That  these 
veie  the  considerations  which  finally  drove  Cicero  to  throw 
in  his  lot  widi  a  party  whom  he  never  trusted,  is  we  think 
evident  from  his  correspondence.  But  Mr.  De  Quincey,  not  proof 
against  that  fascination  which  power  seems  to  exercise  over  a 
certain  class  of  litentiy  minds,  is  subdued  by  the  spell  of  Caesar. 
What  Frederick  is  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  our  own  Henry  to 
Mr.  Froode,  that  is  the  victor  of  Pharsalia  to  Thomas  De  Quincey. 
The  essay  on  Charlemagne  is  to  be  commended  for  some  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  different  modes  of  writing  history,  and  has 
alto  a  most  interesting  but  somewhat  un&ir  comparison  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  first  Napoleon. 

Mixed  essays,  partly  historical,  partly  philosophical,  partly 
cntical,  are  tlu>se  on  Judas  Iscariot,  the  Essenes,  and  Secret  So- 
cietiea.  Our  readers  axe  probably  well  aware  of  the  leading  ideas 
which  they  contain.  The  *  falling  headlong '  of  Judas  is  explained 
as  meaning  moral  ruin,  and  the  gushing  out  of  his  bowels  as  a 
broken  heart  The  Essenes  are  conjectured  to  have  been  disguised 
Qiristians,  an  hypotheais  supported  with  even  more  than  the  author's 
aroal  ingenuity.  And  idl  secret  societies  are  said  to  be  impositions 
actually,  though  ini^iied  by  a  deep-seated  and  venerable  human 
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instinct ;  that,  namely,  for  glorifying  the  everlasting,  for  petrifying 
the  fugitive,  for  arresting  the  transitory.  With  this  brief  notice 
of  what  our  author  has  accomplished  in  the  historical  and  quasi- 
historical  department  of  letters,  we  pass  on  to  the  lai^er  section 
of  his  serious  worics,  namely,  his  critical  and  purely  literary  essays. 
The  authors  about  whom  he  has  written  most  are  Milton, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  Of  the  first,  third,  and 
fourth,  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  and  champion.  But  the  second 
seemed  to  him  the  very  incarnation  of  the  worst  epoch  of  our 
literature.  And  here  we  are  at  once  brought  bjce  to  face  with 
one  of  his  most  salient  characteristics  as  a  critic— dislike  of  the 
eighteenth  century  literature.  We  know  not  whether  it  is  by 
accident  or  design  that  the  two  central  figures  of  its  two  prin- 
cipal epochs,  namely,  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson,  are  both  objects 
of  his  displeasure.  In  the  brilliancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  wit 
and  moral  worth  of  the  Doctor,  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
flaw.  But  he  often  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  catch  them  without  the  shelter  of  these  virtues. 
The  century,  in  fact,  represents  a  particular  intellectual  phase 
which  is  totally  foreign  to  De  Quincey.  It  is  neither  imagina- 
tive on  the  one  hand,  nor  scientific  on  the  other.  It  had  neither 
the  poetry  and  fervour  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  the  deeper 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth.  The  Shakespearian  beauty,  the 
Miltonic  earnestness,  were  dead ;  the  regenerating  influence  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  not  yet  arisen.  It  was  an  age 
of  a  practical  and  business-like  spirit  It  had  great  reverence 
for  *  scarfs,  garters,  and  gold.'  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  seep* 
tical.  It  had  litde  enthusiasm,  but  a  great  deal  of  steady 
energy.  It  made  constant  appeals  to  reason,  common  sense, 
and  evidence ;  few  or  none  to  passion  or  to  faith.  And  while  " 
suffered  theology  to  languish,  it  consolidated  the  British  Con-| 
stitution,  and  completed  the  fabric  of  the  British  empire.  H: 
tibi  erunt  artes.  And  there  is  something  about  the  unrefinc 
vigour  of  that  coarse-grained  epoch  which  wins  our  own 
like  the  perseverance  of  a  strong  man  conquering  all  obstacles 
fortune.  But  the  sjrmpathy  which  De  Quincey  was  by  nai 
qualified  to  feel  with  these  characteristics  of  the  period  was  ai 
on  the  threshold  by  others  less  congenial  to  his  mind.  He  lik 
not  Pope  *  stooping  to  the  truth,'  nor  Johnson  refuting  Bish< 
Berkeley  with  a  kick  and  a  stone.  Perhaps  also  he  lived 
near  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  appreciate  its  peculiar  meril 
But  appreciate  it  he  did  not,  and  one  of  the  chief  vici' 
selected  as  the  anvil  of  his  wrath  is  the  Poet  of  the  Augusi 
Age.  Besides  the  authors  above  mentioned,  to  whom  two 
three  papers  apiece  have  been  devoted,  including  the  admirabl 
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meffioir  of  Pope  in  the  *  Encjclopoedia  Britannica,'  De  Quincey 
has  1^  us  an  article  on  Shakespeare,  published  in  the  tame 
periodical ;  a  short  paper  upon  Goldsmith ;  a  long  one  upon  Dr. 
Parr;  with  critiques,  more  or  less  copious,  upon  all  his  contem- 
pofsries  who  in  anj  waj  belonged  to  the  later  school.  Of 
Ciabbe,  Bjron,  Moore,  Scott,  Rc^rs,  and  Campbell  we  have 
so  mention.  Of  classical  authors  he  has  treated  Sophocles, 
Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Homer ;  and  under  the  same  head  may  of 
coone  be  classed  his  *  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy.'  Of  these, 
the  last,  and  the  papers  on  Herodotus  and  Homer,  are  especially 
worthy  of  attention.  Scouting  altogether  the  view  which  classes 
the  Fadier  of  History  ^as  a  mere  fabling  annalist,  or  even 
a  great  scenical  historian,'  he  claims  for  him  £ncyclopsedic 
hoDonrs,  as  annalist,  geographer,  chronologer,  and  philosopher- 
l^eiieral  of  the  wcMrld  before  Marathon.  And  he  points  out  how 
thoroughly  modem  discoveries  are  testifying  to  the  veracity  of 
his  reports,  and  the  justice  of  his  observations,  which  it  has  so 
kn^  been  the  fashion  to  discredit.  In  Homer  and  the  Homeridse 
he  gives  os  a  most  acute  and  convincing  argument  in  favour  of 
the  unity  oi  the  Homeric  poems.  Of  foreign  literature  De 
Qoincey  has  written  upon  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Kant, 
Richter,  Herder,  and  Schlosser.  Of  the  first  he  has  only  reviewed 
the  *•  Wilhelm  Meister,'  but  in  severely  sarcastic  terms  ;  of  Lessing 
he  has  given  us  a  translation  of  the  *  Laocoon,'  wiUi  notes  and 
pre&ce,  containing  an  ingenious  comparison  between  Dr.  John- 
son, Lessing,  and  the  second  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  article  on 
Richter  consists  likewise  of  a  preface  and  translations ;  those  on 
Kant  and  Herder  are  rather  biographical  than  critical.  And 
ScUosser's  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  reviewed 
It  some  length,  and  with  much  contemptuous  censure.  He  has 
also  written  three  essays  of  a  more  abstract  literary  character, 
Bsmely,  on  Language,  on  Style,  and  on  Rhetoric. 

Of  the  other  serious  writings  of  De  Quincey  which  fall  out- 
side of  the  above  classification,  the  best  known  is  unquestionably 
the  ^  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.'  But  it  does  not 
come  within  our  present  purpose  to  say  very  much  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  composition;  all  diat  it  contains  of  biogra- 
phical interest  we  have  embodied  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
vticle ;  of  the  remainder  we  cannot  say  anything  that  has  not  been 
said  already.  De  Quincey's  imagination  was  powerful  enough 
br  itself ;  but  stimulated  by  this  intoxicating  drug,  it  soared  to 
astonishing  heights  of  sublimity.  Nor  was  his  command  of 
isognage  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  One 
passage  is  remarkable  for  the  eloquence  of  mysterious  awe : — 

'  Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of  £ar  different  character — a 
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ttmrahaotis  droam— eommenoing  wiih  a  mnsie  siioh  m  now  I  often 
heard  in  deep — ^mnsio  of  piep—ation  and  of  awakaning  raspeise.  T]h» 
undulations  of  ^fit-gathering  tmaaLts  were  like  the  opening  of  tha 
Coronation  Anthem ;  and,  like  (kaly  gave  the  feeling  of  a  multitadinow 
movement,  of  infinite  cftvaloades  filing  o%  and  the  tread  of  innxumueiv 
able  armies.  The  morning  was  come  of  a  mi^ty  day — a  day  of 
crisis  and  of  ultimate  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering  mysterious 
eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  bnt  I 
knew  not  where — somehow,  but  I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  bat 
I  knew  not  by  whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony,  was  travelliiig 
through  all  its  stages — ^was  eyobring  itself^  like  the  catastrophe  of 
some  mighty  drama,  with  which  my  sympatiiy  was  the  more  insiqp- 
portable,  from  deepening  confusion  as  to  its  local  scene,  its  caxifie,  its 
nature,  and  its  undecipherable  issue.  I  (as  is  usual  in  dreamJEi,  wboic^ 
of  necessity,  we  make  ourselyes  central  to  every  movement)  had  tha 
power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I 
could  raise  myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the 
weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  iiiexpi«> 
able  guilt.  "  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,"  I  lay  inactiye. 
Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest 
was  at  stake,  some  mightier  cause,  than  ever  yet  the  sword  had 
pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms; 
hurryings  to  and  firo,  trepidations  of  innumerable  fagitives ;  I  knew 
not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or  the  bacb;  darkness  and  lights  ; 
tempest  and  human  fiEU^ ;  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all  was  l<Mat^ 
female  forms,  and  the  features  thi^  were  worth  -all  the  world  to  me  ; 
and  but  a  moment  allowed — and  clasped  hands,  witii  heart-breakiii^ 
partings,  and  then — everlasting  farewells ;  and,  with  a  sigh  such  as 
the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous  mother  uttered  the  ^b» 
horred  name  of  Death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — everlasting 
farewells  I  and  again,  and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting 
farewells  I'—  Worhs,  v.  272. 

We  might,  perhaps,  find  something  equal  to  this  in  the  Sermons 
of  Edward  Irving.  But  of  all  the  authors  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  we  know  of  none  other  from  whose  works  we  shosld 
have  any  chance  of  rivalling  the  splendid  sadness  of  the  above. 
We  quote  this  specimen  of  '  The  Confessions '  merely  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  treasures  which  they  neglect  in  keeping  I>e 
Quincey  on  their  shelves.  Scattered  through  these  fourteen 
volumes  are  other  passages  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inforiiar  to  the 
above  ;  while  with  beauties  only  just  inferior  to  them  every  essay 
which  he  penned  is  rife.  Of  the  other  essays  which  come  under 
this  division  of  our  subject,  we  should  especially  vecomnaend 
^  Casuistry,'  <  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose  Education  has  been 
Neglected,'  and  the  'Traditions  of  the  Rabhins.'  The  first  is 
valuable  as  an  attempt  to  rescue  from  popular  dbloquy  a  really 
imFy»rtant  science.     As  die  science  which  treats  of  tSae  .applica- 
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tioB  of  general  jiriiidples  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  obligationi, 
it  is  quite  desr  that  casaistiT  most  hare  its  wholesome  as  well  as 
in  pemicions  uses.  Bnt  it  is  the  extreme  difficalty  of  working  it 
without  mischief  to  ordinaiy  minds,  that  has  probably  effected  its 
di^fracey  and  that  operates  as  a  bar  to  its  revival.  The  '  Letters 
to  a  Yoong  Man  *  constitute  an  able  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
ednraricwi,  and  ase  remarkable  for  containing  that  fine  distinction 
between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power 
whkk  he  first  drew  oot  in  one  of  his  articles  on  Pope.  For  the 
wtke  ci  soch  aroong  our  readers  as  may  not  recollect  exactly  what 
it  is  liist  we  are  allnding  to,  we  may  explain  that  by  the  litera- 
tire  of  kno<wledge  is  meant  books  which  communicate  fiscts,  and 
sunrire  onlj  while  tiiose  facts  are  living,  or  while  the  mode  of 
communication  is  not  superseded  by  another;  and  that  by  the 
literature  of  power  is  meant  books  which  live  by  their  own 
inherent  merit.  Newton's  *  Principia '  is  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
one  class.  Homer's  *  Iliad'  of  the  other;  the  deduction  being 
that  it  is  only  this  latter  which  has  any  real  value  in  the 
highest  branch  of  education.  The  reader  may  compare  with  this 
a  somewhat  analogous  passage  in  Johnson's  '  Life  of  Milton,' 
idiere  he  Toges  closely  upon  enunciating  the  same  principle,  and 
does  arrire  at  the  same  conclusion,  though  by  a  process  less 
sobdy  critical. 

In  conclnsion,  we  have  to  notice  his  essays  on  Political 
Eccmomy.  These  are  contained  in  a  paper  denominated  *  Dia- 
kgoes  of  Three  Templars,'  which  forms  part  of  the  present 
Selections ;  and  also  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  the  ^  Logic  of* 
Political  Economy.'  These  essays  are  commentaries  illustrative, 
coufirmatcNry,  and  supplementary,  of  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  and  we  believe 
we  may  say  that  they  axe  universally  acknowledged  by  scientific 
eooDomistfl  to  display  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject 

it  is  in  some  al  these  last-mentioned  esmys  that  De  Quincey 
especially  displays  one  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind,  namely, 
t  passion  for  penetrating  to  the  realities  of  things.  This,  as  we 
dnll  hare  occasion  to  show  presently,  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
political  creed.  We  will  here  give  some  specimens  of  it  in  rela^ 
tion  to  literature.  The  first  is  a  comparison  between  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages : — 

*It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  that  frcnn  that  memorable  centre  oi 
hildteetaal  activity  ha^fe  emanated  the  great  models  in  art  and  lite- 
ntae,  whiefa,  to  Ohiifitendom,  when  recasting  her  mediasral  forms, 
heeame  eiueAy  c^Mcative  in  controlling  her  luxuriance,  snd  in  other 
aegstiw  services,  ihou^  not  so  powerfbl  for  positive  in^ulse  and 
ia^inifeion.  Greece  was,  in  iisct,  too  ebullient  wil^  intellectual  activity 
— sn  activity  too  paleatzic,  aqd  purely  human — so  that  the  opposite 
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pole  of  the  mind,  which  points  to  the  m^teriooB  and  the  spiritual, 
was,  in  the  agile  Greek,  too  intensely  a  child  of  the  earth,  starred  and 
palsied ;  whilst  in  the  Hebrew,  dull  and  inert  inteUectnally,  bnt  in 
his  spiritual  organs  awake  and  sublime,  the  case  was  precisely  reversed. 
Yet,  after  all,  fiie  result  was  immeasurably  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew. 
Speaking  in  the  deep  sincerities  of  the  solitary  and  musing  heart, 
which  refuses  to  be  duped  by  the  whistling  of  names,  we  must  say 
of  the  Greek  that — laudatur  et  cdget — ^he  has  won  the  admiration  of 
the  human  race,  he  is  numbered  amongst  the  chief  brilliancies  of 
earth,  but  on  the  deeper  and  more  abiding  nature  of  man  he  has  no 
hold.  He  will  peridi  when  any  deluge  of  calamity  overtakes  ike 
libraries  of  our  planet,  or  if  any  great  revolution  of  thought  remoulds 
them,  and  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  generation  of  flowers  is 
remembered ;  with  the  same  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  with  the  same 
pathetic  sense  of  a  natural  predestination  to  evanescence.  Whereas 
the  Hebrew,  by  introducing  himself  to  the  secret  places  of  the  human 
heart,  and  sitting  there  as  incubator  over  the  awful  germs  of  the 
spiritualities  that  connect  man  with  the  unseen  worlds,  has  perpetuated 
himself  as  a  power  in  the  human  system :  he  is  co-enduring  with 
man's  race,  and  careless  of  all  revolutions  in  literature  or  in  the  com- 
position of  society.  The  very  languages  of  these  two  races  repeat 
the  same  expression  of  their  inteUectual  differences,  and  of  the 
differences  in  their  missions.  The  Hebrew,  meagre  and  sterile  as 
regards  the  numerical  wealth  of  its  ideas,  is  infinite  as  regards  their 
power ;  the  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  rich  as  tropic  forests,  in  the 
polymorphous  life,  the  life  of  the  dividing  and  distinguishing  intellect, 
is  weak  only  in  the  supreme  region  of  thought.' — ix.  80. 

The  second  is  from  the  '  Letters  to  a  Young  Man/  and  expresses, 
*  in  our  opinion,  a  literary  truth  as  novel  as  it  is  important : — 

*  The  Roman  mind  was  great  in  the  presence  of  man,  mean  in  the 
presence  of  nature;  impotent  to  comprehend  or  to  delineate  the 
internal  strife  of  passion,  but  powerful  beyond  any  other  national 
mind  to  display  the  energy  of  the  mU  victorious  over  all  passion. 
Hence  it  is  ^t  the  true  Eoman  sublime  exists  nowhere  in  such  purity 
as  in  those  works  which  were  not  composed  with  a  reference  to 
Grecian  models.  On  this  account  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  shallow 
classification  which  expresses  the  relations  of  merit  between  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  period  and  that  which  followed,  under  the 
type  of  a  golden  and  silver  age.  As  artists,  and  with  reference  to 
composition,  no  doubt  many  of  the  writers  of  the  latter  age  were 
rightly  so  classed ;  but  an  inferiority  quoad  hoc  argues  no  uniform 
and  absolute  inferiority ;  and  the  ^t  is,  that,  in  weight  and  grandeur 
of  thought,  the  silver  writers  were  much  superior  to  the  golden. 
Indeed,  this  might  have  been  looked  for  on  a  priori  grounds ;  for  the 
silver  writers  were  more  truly  Roman  writers  from  two  causes :  first, 
because  they  trusted  more  to  their  own  native  style  of  thinking,  and, 
looking  less  anxiously  to  Grecian  archetypes,  they  wrote  more  natu- 
rally, feelingly,  and  originally ;  secondly,  because  the  political  cir- 
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I  of  tiieir  timeB  were  adyanUgeous,  and  liberated  them  from 
Ae  suspicious  caation  which  damped  the  natural  movements  of  a 
Eamao  mind  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Whatever 
oatnges  of  despotism  occurred  in  the  times  of  the  silver  writers  were 
ladden,  fannment,  capricious,  and  personal,  in  their  origin  and  in 
t&dr  direction :  but,  in  the  Augustan  age,  it  was  not  the  temper  of 
AngBstus,  personally,  and  certainly  not  the  temper  of  the  writers 
leading  them  to  any  excesses  of  licentious  speculation,  which  created 
&  danger  of  bold  thinking.  The  danger  was  in  the  times,  which 
vse  unquiet  and  revolutionary.  The  stru^le  with  the  republican 
ftfty  waa  yet  too  recent ;  the  wounds  and  cicatrices  of  the  State  too 
gEoen ;  the  exinting  order  of  things  too  immature  and  critical :  the 
teinniphant  party  still  viewed  cls  a  party,  and  for  that  cause  still 
feeling  itself  a  party  militant.  Augustus  had  that  chronic  complaint 
of  a  '^  crick  in  the  neck,"  of  which  later  princes  are  said  to  have  an 
acute  attack  every  30th  of  January.  Hence  a  servile  and  timid  tone 
in  ihe  literature.  The  fiercer  republicans  could  not  be  safely  men- 
tioned. Even  Cicero  it  was  not  decorous  to  praise ;  and  Virgil,  as 
pohqm  you  know,  has,  by  insinuation,  contrived  to  insult  his  memory 
ifi  the  .^neid.  But,  as  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  emperors  grew 
better  secured,  their  jealousy  of  republican  sentiment  abated  much 
of  its  kecamess.  And,  considering  that  republican  freedom  of  thought 
Wis  the  very  matrix  of  Roman  sublimity,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
Hot  as  fiurt  as  the  national  mind  was  listened  from  the  pressure 
which  weighed  upon  the  natural  style  of  its  sentiment,  the  literature 
should  recoil  into  a  freer  movement,  with  an  elasticity  proportioned  to 
&e  intensity  and  brevity  of  its  depression.  Accordin^y,  in  Seneca 
the  philosopher,  in  Lucan,  in  Tacitus,  even  in  Pliny  the  Younger,  &c., 
bit  especiidly  in  the  two  first,  I  afiSrm  that  there  is  a  loftiness  of 
tium^  more  eminently  and  characteristicaUy  Eoman  than  in  any 
peceding  writers  :  and  in  that  view  to  rank  them  as  writers  of  a  silver 
age,  is  worthy  only  of  those  who  are  servile  to  the  commonplaces  of 
imtKmlHTig  criticiBm.' — xiv.  66. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  that  section  of  his  writ- 
ings which  is  embraced  under  the  title  of  '  Grave.'  It  remains 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  humorous  and  witty  side  of  his 
character.  Articles  which  are  almost  exclusively  humorous  are 
'  The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals,*  '  Murder  considered  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,*  and  '  Orthographic  Mutineers.'  But  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  almost  all  his  writings,  upon  whatever  topic,  are 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  a  comic  element  Modem  Greece, 
ior  instance,  and  Secret  Societies,  are  full  of  excellent  fun.  De 
Qaincey's  humour,  however,  is  all  his  own.  We  know  no  writer 
bj  Kkening  him  to  whom  we  should  convey  any  clearer  idea  to 
our  readers  of  what  it  is  really  like.  It  is  not  sarcastic  like 
Mr.  Thackeray's,  nor  grotesque  like  Mr.  Dickens's,  nor  sly  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  nor  boisterous  like  Professor  Wilson's.     De 
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Qaincey  has  few  long  *  reaches  *  of  humour.  He  delights  raliieii 
in  the  middle  of  some  perfectly  serioos  disquisition  or  sobex 
narrative  to  surprise  you  with  a  sudden  piece  of  extravagance, 
uttered  with  perfect  gravity,  and  calculated  altogether  to  eludd 
the  notice  of  many  simple-minded  people.  In  speaking  of  tte 
use  of  dumb-bells,  for  instance,  as  a  capital  exercise,  he  alludes 
to  their  capability  of  being  turned  into  weapons  of  offence,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  William  Weare,  who  was  deatrojecl 
by  this  means,  for  which,  8a3rs  he,  the  late  Mr.  Thurtdl  is  to 
be  commended.  *  I  mean,'  he  adds,  *  for  his  choice  of  weapons, 
for  in  that  he  murdered  his  friend  he  was  to  blame.'  Speaking- 
of  the  annoyance  which  he  sufiered  from  the  farmers'  dogs,  when 
travelling  as  a  pedestrian  in  Cumberland,  he  says : — 

'  Many  have  been  the  fierce  contests  in  which  we  have  embarked  ; 
for,  as  to  retreating,  be  it  known  that  there  (m  in  Greece)  the  mur- 
derous savages  will  pursue  you — sometimes  far  into  the  high  road. 
That  result  it  was  which  uniformly  brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our 
own  wrong,  and  finally  of  our  rights.  "  Come,"  we  used  to  say,  ''  this 
is  too  much  ;  here  at  least  is  the  King's  highway,  and  tkingB  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  if  we,  who  partake  of  a  eommon  nature  with 
the  Khigy  and  write  good  Latin,  whereas  all  the  world  knows  what 
sort  of  Latin  is  found  among  dogs,  may  not  have  as  good  a  right  te 
standing-room  as  a  low4)(red  quacbuped  with  a  tail  like  you."  Ncm 
usque  adeo  sununas  permiscuit  ima  longa  dies,  &c.' — xiv.  299. 

In  criticising  Walter  Savage  Landor  for  his  innovations  in 
spelling,  De  Quincey  supposes  that  when  at  school  Landor, 
known  to  be  exceedingly  pugnacious,  was  in  the  habit  of  settling 
all  cases  of  disputed  orthography  by  a  stand-up  fight  with  the 
master : — 

'  Both  parties  would  have  the  victory  at  times ;  and  if^  according 
to  Pope's  expression,  "  justice  rul*d  the  ball,"  the  schoolioaster  (who 
is  always  a  villain)  would  be  floored  three  times  out  of  fom ;  no  great 
matter  whether  wrong  or  not  upon  the  immediate  point  of  spelling 
discussed.  It  is  in  this  way,  viz.  from  the  irregiQar  adjudications 
upon  litigated  spelling  which  must  have  arisen  und^  such  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  matter,  that  we  account  for  Mr.  Lander's  being 
Bometiines  in  ihe  right,  hxA  too  often  (with  regard  to  long  words) 
egregiously  in  the  wrong.  As  he  grew  stronger  and  taller,  he  would 
be  coming  more  and  more  amongst  polysyllables,  and  more  and  more 
would  be  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  scboolmaster ;  so  that  at 
length  he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  one  round  would  decide  the 
turn-up ;  and  thenceforwards  his  speUing  would  become  frightM.' — 
xiv.  95. 

Of  his  own  initiation  into  the  art  he  tells  us  that  he  made  it 
through  the  medium  of  Entick,  famous  for  the  outlandish  words 
which  he  introduced  into  his  dictionary. 
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'  Aanxig  1^  rtnotge,  gran-lookmg  words,  to  wbose  acqmintance  I 
i«  iatrod^eed  on  that  imliftppj  mommg,  were  ahalienaU  and  (Alo' 
fii.wtfi3w — mosl  Togpeetable  wrnds,  I  sm  foDj  persuaded,  bnt  so  ex- 
tteim^  Tetired  ib  their  habits,  that  I  neTer  once  had  the  honour  of 
■Bflaig  either  of  them  in  any  book,  pamphlet,  jonmal,  whether  in 
prose  or  BomficonB  TQEse,  thoum  hamiting  such  society  myself  all  my 
fife-'—nr.  96. 

We  mi^ht  multiply  these  instances  to  any  extent,  and  especi* 
a%  08t  at  the  article  upon  Murder.  But  this  is  the  best 
ksswB  of  all  De  Qninoey's  works  to  the  general  public ;  and 
«e  prefer  to  take  instances  with  which  they  are  probably  less 
fcwiliar.  The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  them  the 
iavoor  of  Oe  Qnincey's  humom'.  But  inasmuch  as  its  chief 
iMrit  frequently  consists  in  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  we 
ooold  not  do  full  justice  to  it  without  quoting  entire  essays. 

Soch  18  a  brief  outline  of  De  Quincey's  contributions  to 
Theokgy,  to  History,  and  to  Belles  LettreB,  and  of  his  other 
BOHeibuieoas  writings.  If  it  has  occasionally  partaken  rather 
OMie  than  we  couhl  desire  of  the  nature  of  a  catalogue,  it  was 
hscauae  we  desired  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  show  the 
cxtfaordinary  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  and  the  equally  wonder^ 
fid  versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers.  We  trust  that  these 
qoaiities,  together  with  his  incisive  logic,  his  rare  delicacy  of 
oiscemnieiit,  his  imagination,  and  his  humour,  have  now  been 
Bade  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  us  in  adding  his  name  to  the 
Hais  of  English  literature. 

But  such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  interesting  and  important 
to  obtain  a  whole  view  of  the  man,  and  to  put  our  readers  on 
dwir  goard  against  his  faults,  as  well  as  to  awaken  them  to 
Us  merits.  Now  one  fault  De  Quincey  had,  and  we  must 
add  to  a  very  considerable  extent  That  was,  a  love  of  paradox  ; 
a  propensity  which  has  vitiated  some  of  his  most  valuable 
hlaary  judgments,  and  has,  we  believe,  deterred  not  a  few 
readers  honi  prosecuting  their  acquaintance  with  his  works. 
The  essay  in  which  this  £ftiilt  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  is  that 
spon  Pope ;  and  leaving  out  of  question  two  out  of  the  three 
darges  which  are  brought  against  him,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  die  third,  which  is,  that  Pope  was  not  truly  a  satirist, 
and  that  his  moral  indignation  was  affected.  The  other  two 
chaises  are  both  parts  of  the  one  great  question  of  Pope's  *  cor- 
lectoess,'  which  we  shall  not  disonss  in  this  place ;  partly  because 
to  de  so  would  exeeed  omr  limits ;  partly  because  the  olgection  is 
not  peculiar  to  De  Qvincey. 

Pope  then,  we  ave  to  understand,  was  no  satirist 

'  Pope  had  neither  the  malice  (except  in  the  most  fugitive  form) 
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which  thirsts  for  leaving  wounds,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
moral  indignation  which  boms  in  men  wh<mi  Providence  has  from  time 
to  time  armed  with  scourges  for  cleansing  the  sanetnazies  of  Imth  eir 
justice.  He  was  contented  enough  with  society  as  he  found  it :  bad  it 
might  be ;  but  it  was  good  enough  for  him ;  and  it  was  the  merest 
self  delusion  if  at  any  moment  the  instinct  of  glorying  in  his  satiric 
mission  (the  magnificabo  apostolatum  meum)  persuaded  him  that  in 
his  case  it  might  be  said — ^Facit  indignatio  versum.' 

Now  we  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  satire  of  Pope  was 
not  the  satire  of  Juvenal.  But,  after  all,  what  more  does  this 
passage  really  amount  to  ?  Had  Mr.  De  Quincey  been  prepared 
with  an  entirely  new  definition  of  satire,  which  should  exclude 
all  writings  that  were  not  prompted  eiUier  by  deep  malice  or 
deep  moral  indignation,  he  would  have  occupied  a  fiadr  position. 
But  it  is  rather  too  bad  to  judge  Pope  by  a  canon  which  lie 
knew  perfectly  well  would  be  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  other 
writers,  without  so  much  as  glancing  at  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences. He  has  let  loose  upon  us  a  dictum  which  drams  out 
of  the  regiment  of  satirists  some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  its  ranks, 
without  so  much  as  a  single  word  to  show  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  For,  first  and  foremost,  what  becomes  of  Horace 
under  this  new  literary  law  ?  Where  is  his  deep  malice  or  his 
deep  moral  indignation  ?  If  the  ridicule  of  folly  be  not  satire, 
as  well  as  the  denunciation  of  vice,  we  must,  we  repeat,  have  a 
new  definition  of  the  word.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unreality  in  the  'Imitatioiffi  of 
Horace.'  But  it  is  questionable  if  they  are  a  fair  criterion.  In 
the  Moral  Essays  all  that  is  satirical  seems  to  us  bond  fide  satire ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  characters  of  Whs^ton,  Addison,  and 
Lord  Hervey.  Pope's  characters  of  women  are,  no  doubt, 
pointed  with  less  personal  acrimony.  Many  of  them  are  little 
more  than  the  prose  banter  of  the  '  Spectator '  thrown  into  verse. 
But  the  character  of  Atossa  is  not  only  full  of  moral  indigna- 
tion, but  also  of  deep  feeling.  Surely,  even  on  De  Quince3r*s 
owTi  showing,  this  is  satire.  Genius,  wealth,  high  position,  with 
the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  these  gifts  carry  with 
them,  all  rendered  useless  by  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions, 
are  a  fit  theme  for  satire,  if  any  human  frailty  can  supply  one. 

Take  again  the  character  of  Sappho.  There  is  personal  malice 
enough  to  float  a  whole  college  of  satirists.  But  in  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  Pope  on  this  entire  question  we  must  bear  steadily 
in  mind  the  condition  of  aristocratic  society  in  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Georges.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  with  all  its  benefits, 
had  not  been  purchased  for  nothing.  The  means  by  which  it 
•was  accomplished  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the  chivalrous, 

high- 
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logli-laifted  sentiment  of  the  ferenteenth  century.  The  personal 
cfeiBcter  of  Ae  first  Hanorerian  princes  was  not  calculated  to 
mtoie  it.  The  end  of  life  was  made  undisguisedly  to  con- 
0t  IB  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  its  good  things,  with- 
oot  regard  to  the  means.  Intellectual  culture  had  sunk  to 
Ae  lowest  ebb,  art  was  neglected,  and  literature  despised. 
The  want  of  taste,  the  want  of  heart,  the  want  of  all  which 
gilds  and  civilises  self-indulgence  and  efieminacj,  might  well 
^?e  roused  to  wrath  less  delicate  organisations  than  Pope's. 
The  evil  w<He  out  in  time.  Before  Pope's  death  a  change  for 
tke  better  had,  in  all  probability,  commenced.  The  thirty-years 
peace,  which  in  England  followed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  had 
been  broken  np,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy 
aDed  away  to  manlier  pursuits.  It  required,  no  doubt,  the 
raedacle  of  a  purer  court  to  work  the  full  change  which 
EogiiA  society  underwent  between  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  last  But,  nevertheless,  the  Reforma- 
tioD  had  begnn.  The  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  plague 
had  began  to  pass  away,  ere  the  poet  was  gathered  to  his 
fitfheiB.  To  deny  that  he  in  any  way  contributed  to  this  good 
lesalt,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plainest  phenomena  of  the  period. 
We  know  by  the  bribes  that  were  offered  him  that  his  social 
power  was  tremendous.  We  know  against  what  vices  he  directed 
that  power.  And  though  it  is  possible  that  the  sunshine  of 
Addison  may  have  conquered  more  sinners  than  the  'cutting 
Uasts  of  Pope,  yet  it  is  not  in  nature  that  the  latter  should  have 
worked  no  effbct  It  was  no  vain  boast  that  was  contained  in 
Aese  beautiful  lines — 

*  Yes,  I  am  proud :  I  most  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  atniid  of  Gk)d  afiraid  of  me.' 

A  companion  paradox  to  the  assertion  that  Pope  was  no  satirist 
is  the  equally  bold  statement  that  Junius  was  no  rhetorician. 
Here  again  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  inquiry,  what  is  Rhe- 
toric ?  Not  can  we  find  in  the  essay  in  which  this  opinion  is 
broached  any  satisfisM^tory  answer  to  it.  Rhetoric  has  many 
instruments  which  are  seldom  all  at  the  command  of  the  same 
author.  That  Junius  did  not  employ  those  which  are  most  in 
bvour  with  De  Quincey,  is  quite  possible.  But  in  the  majority 
of  those  which  are  specified  by  Aristotle  he  was  not  only  a  pro- 
ficient himself,  but  the  cause  of  proficiency  in  others.  De 
Quincey  was  at  liberty  to  give  the  world  a  new  definition  of  Rhe- 
toric, if  he  chose,  which  should  shut  its  gates  against  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  firame  a  new  definition  of  Satire 
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to  exclude  tbe  Essays  of  Pope.  But  he  has  left  them  open ;  and 
while  the  laws  of  Aristotle  are  accepted  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  example  of  Horace  in  the  other,  it  will  be  difBcult  to  prevent 
our  countryman  from  entering  in. 

We  will  not  say  whether  the  next  and  last  point  that  we  mean 
to  notice  separately  can  be  properly  described  as  a  paradox. 
But  we  introduce  it  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  own  intrinsic 
interest— partly  because  we  cannot  help  more  than  half  suspecting  ' 
that  De  Quincey  has  in  this  case  been  guilty  of  something  very 
like  plagiarism.  The  point  we  are  about  to  call  attention  to  u 
an  assertion  of  the  similarity  between  Wordsworth  and  EuripideS| 
as  reforiners  of  the  public  taste  of  their  respective  epochs.  Now, 
we  observe  in  De  Quincey's  article  on  Lessing  an  allusion  to 
Lord  Shaftesbur/s  writings  on  Taste ;  and  upon  turning  to  his 
Lordship's  works,  though  not  in  the  same  treatise  as  that  men- 
tioned by  De  Quincey,  we  find  the  revival  of  simplicity  in  Athens 
attributed  to  Euripides  and  Demosthenes.  Whatever,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  De  Quincey's  obligation  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  we  believe 
that  the  opinion  itself  is  of  very  doubtful  validity.  ^  The  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  two  poets,'  says  De  Quincey,  *  was 
that  each  strove  to  restore  the  poetic  diction  of  his  own  age  to  the 
language  of  common  life.'  This  is  just  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  generalisations  which  we  admire  and  distrust  at  the  same 
time.  We  admire  it  for  the  discovery  of  a  particular  coincidence 
hitherto  unsuspected  :  we  distrust  it  for  the  general  error  of  which 
it  is  apparently  the  symptom.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Euripides 
rejected  much  of  that  professional,  or  as  it  were  royal  diction, 
which  custom  had  consecrated  to  the  use  of  poets.  But  they  did 
not  reject  it  in  favour  of  the  same  substitute,  nor  instigated  by 
the  same  motive.  The  one  aimed  at  simplicity,  the  other  at 
popularity ;  the  one  protested  against  the  public  taste,  the  other 
set  it  up  as  a  standard.  Both  imitated  the  language  of  real  life ; 
but  in  England  the  language  of  real  life  was  also  the  language  of 
nature,  while  in  Athens  die  language  of  real  life  had,  if  we 
may  credit  Aristophanes,  become  tainted  with  the  jargon  of  the 
law  courts.  It  was  for  pandering  to  this  pernicious  taste  of  his 
countrymen,  ibr  introducing  into  tragedy  the  argumentative  dis- 
plays of  the  dicasteria,  that  Aristophanes  rebukes  him  :  and  we  can 
hardly  suppose  he  would  have  selected  these  points  for  attack  had 
they  not  been  to  a  great  extent  the  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  Euripides.  And  here,  indeed,  the  fanciful  in  such  matters 
might  draw  a  closer  parallel  between  him  and  Wordsworth  than 
is  afforded  by  their  verbal  innovations  only.  Euripides,  tbe 
object   of  fierce  hostility  to   the  Tory  Aristophanes,   reminds 

us 
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m  veiy  sticn^j  of  the  potition  of  Wordsworth  ia  relatioo 
to  some  erf  his  critics.  Both  commenced  their  imiovations 
at  a  poiod  when  the  political  pasttons  of  their  respective 
comtiies  woe  in  a  stale  of  violent  excitement  DejMirtures 
of  the  moit  trifling  character  from  established  custom  were 
nosTed  as  evideoces  of  a  revolutionary  habit  of  mind,  to  which 
Vofdsworth's  early  political  opinions^  and  the  oosmexion  oi 
Emipdes  with  the  Sophists  and  his  ambigwous  tone  regarding 
tk  Bstional  leKgion,  lent  additional  colour.  Aristophanes  accord- 
iagij  attacks  die  obnoodous  tragedian  in  the  very  tone  of  a  witty 
Ckoicb  and  State  reviewer,  who  hated  both  his  literary  and 
poiitkal  principles  widi  equal  violence.  From  this  point  of 
view,  indeedy  the  parallel  is  curiously  close. 

It  wiU  be  readily  underrtood  from  all  that  has  gone  before  that 
iovbat  are  cosuncmly  called  practical  matters  De  Quinoey  is  not 
iBiaiiaUj  a  safe  guide.  His  Ic^ic  cuts  like  a  raxor ;  his  imagi* 
■tioo  glows  like  a  furnace.  But  just  for  this  very  reason  he  is 
a  QDoertsin  judge  of  those  prosaic  situations  and  unlogical  argu- 
ne&ts  in  and  by  which  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  con- 
ducted. To  lutve  stood  a  contested  election,  or  taken  part  in  a 
puiib  Testry,  would  have  greatly  improved  his  judgment  And 
jet  he  himself  saw  clearly  enough  the  danger  to  which  we 
^  exposed  by  ignoring  the  circumstances  under  which  any 
giren  principle  may  be  forced  to  evolve  itself.  He  perceived  this 
tiBlh,  bat  he  did  not  always  act  up(m  it  His  mind,  in  fact, 
vbedier  by  nature  or  by  opium,  was  traversed  by  a  vein  of  effe- 
loiiBcj  which  shrank  from  the  real  effort  oi  compromise.  We 
uj  observe  this  peculiarity  in  his  disposition  to  extol  Julius 
Coar  at  the  expense  of  Cicero. 

^BeQuincej's  views  of  English  politics  we  observe  the  same 
^  of  practical  sobriety.  He  goes  much  frirther,  for  instance, 
lahis  admiratioa  of  the  Puritans  than  the  facts  of  the  case  at  all 
^^nant  The  Long  Parliament  is  with  him  '  that  noble  Parlia^ 
"^t*  From  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  he  had  learned  to  de- 
P^ciate  Mr.  Pitt  The  French  war  of  '93  he  considered  inex- 
^Ue.  In  all  this  we  see  the  mind  careless  of  detail,  and 
**tisfied  with  the  ccmtemjdation  of  one  or  two  salient  points.  But 
T^^ivighoiit  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteendi  centuries, 
uwe except  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Qb^  Anne  and  the  battle  of  Culloden,  there  was  as  much  to 
^?ate  the  imagination  upon  the  one  side  in  politics  as  the 
^^;  and  De  Quincey  had  sufficient  fairness  to  see  that  Whigs 
*od  Tones  did  during  all  that  time  represent  the  two  halves  of 
^  great  troth,  and  were  not  opposed  to  each  other  as  truth 
'i^&hehood,  as  Whig  writ»»  and  speakers  delight  to.  represent 
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them.  But  liis  mind,  which  was  prematurely  virile,  first  began 
to  think  and  question  during  the  fever  of  the  French  Revolutiolt;  ■ 
The  first  great  mind  to  the  influence  of  which  he  was  subject^ 
was  Coleridge's.  All  conspired  to  imbue  him  with  a  dislike  t/t  ^ 
the  old  forms  and  pedantic  conservatism  of  the  eighteenth  c^i-^  i 
tury.  He  liked  neither  its  Parr,  nor  its  Paley,  nor  its  Pitt, 
nor  its  Johnson,  nor  anything  that  belonged  to  it.  But  lie 
sympathised  as  little  with  French  Jacobinism  as  afterwards  i 
with  French  Imperialism.  He  was  in  fact  a  Tory  from  the 
spiritual  and  ideal  side  of  Toryism ;  and  during  the  rude  ma* 
terial  struggle  of  those  early  years  this  aspect  of  the  creed  wait 
necessarily  much  out  of  sight  Latterly,  however,  and  imme* 
diately  after  the  Reform  Bill,  he  became  a  Tory  of  the  strictest 
sect  But  this  was  rather  because  he  revolted  from  the  un- 
imaginative and  utilitarian  character  of  Radicalism  than  because 
he  approved  the  whole  practical  policy  of  the  Tories.  He  was 
in  many  respects  a  *  Liberal '  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  ready  to  challenge  all  comers,  to  investigate  all  problems,  to 
hold  every  truth  up  to  the  light  But  his  well-trained  intellect 
rested  firmly  on  that  deep  and  broad  theory  of  politics  which  has 
its  foundation  in  the  ancient  philosophy.  That  one  thing  is  set 
over  against  another ;  that  the  universe  is  one  vast  fabric  of  gra- 
duated being  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  Deity ;  that  each 
separate  class  is  in  itself  a  miniature  of  the  whole  ;  that  each  has 
a  proper  principle,  according  to  which  its  own  separate  parts  are 
adjusted  to  each  other ;  and  that  each  may  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion if  it  attempt  to  move  (progress)  in  disregard  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  these  were  the  ap^ai^  or  starting-points,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  De  Quincey's  creed.  The  fact  that  modem  Radicalism 
was  characterised  by  an  avowed  contempt  of  this  principle  or 
t£^a,  which  underlay  the  organism  of  any  given  society,  was 
sufficient  to  make  De  Quincey  a  Tory.  The  systematic  pre- 
ference of  the  yvaopifidyrepov  rffilv  to  the  <f)v<r€i  yvfoptfuorepov  ;  the 
assertion  that  every  particular,  immediate,  and  sensible  ano- 
maly, or  inconsistency,  was  all  that  concerned  us ;  and  that  any 
anxiety  to  harmonize  the  correction  of  local  disorders  with  the 
operation  of  a  higher  law  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense  :  these 
were  the  vulgarisms  which  drew  an  impassable  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  himself  and  the  modem  school  of  Reformers. 
These  men,  according  to  De  Quinoey's  theory,  approach  every 
subject  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  examining  die  iSecLj  law, 
or  final  cause,  of  any  institution,  and  trying  to  ascertain  whether 
that  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  institution  is  consequently 
effete,  they  fasten  their  gaze  solely  upon  some  ephemeral  or 
aberratic  development  in  some  particular  direction,  which  they 
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kj  flown  as  a  test  of  obtoletenets.     In  practical  politics  we  tec 
<kOj  illustrations  of  this  spirit     The  small  boroughs,  for  in- 
ftmoey  are  what  is  called  '  a  practical  anomaly.'     The  represent 
ti^oo  of  Taiioas  interests  is  a  principle  of  the  Constitution.     Do 
d»  Radical  Reformers  show  the  slightest  inclination  to  respect 
the  principle  while  derising  remedies  for  the  anomaly  ?     On  the 
oaataarj,  men  tell  us  openly  that  no  practical  anomaly  can  any 
loDger  be  defended  in  England  by  reference  to  a  mere  principle ; 
and  they  openly  brag  of  their  empiricism.     The  inequalities  of 
mcome  in  tihe  Church  are  perhaps  another  practical  anomaly. 
Bst  the  existence  of  a  territorial  hierarchy  represents  another 
^xcat  principle,  which  has  the  possibility  of  this  anomaly  wrapped 
up  in  it.     Are  we  to  remove  the  anomaly  at  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  principle  ? — to  cut  off  an  excrescence  that  disfigures  us  at  the 
nsk  of  bleeding  to  death  ?   Yes,  certainly,  say  the  Radicals.    One 
gnat  reason  of  this  fatal  tendency  in  modem  times  is  doubtless 
das :  that  to  grasp  and  appreciate  principles  of  this  description  is 
s  process  of  the  intellect,  and  can  only  be  achieved  by  minds  of 
iome  logical  discipline ;  whereas  it  is  open  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city to  see  the  particular  disproportion  of  numbers  to  representa^ 
tiT«  in  the  one  case,  and  of  income  to  work  in  the  other.     To 
each  the  higher  law  requires,  in  the  first  place,  some  intellectual 
teoaon;    and  in  the  second  place  a  behef  in  such  laws.     De 
Qoincey,  whose  long  study  of  metaphysics  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  Platonic  *  ideas '  and  the  Baconian  '  laws,' 
io  admirably  harmonized  by  Coleridge,  seems  also  to  have  had 
£uth  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge,  which  consisted  in  the 
appehension  of  these  ideas.     Coleridge's  political  writings  have 
constant  reference  to   Platonism.     His  views  on  'Church   and 
State 'are  everywhere  coloured  by  this  philosophy.    After  giving 
us  Ids  Zea  of  the  State  as  a  body  representing  three  principles, 
ie.  the  principle  of  permanence  (the  landed  aristocracy),  the  prin- 
ciple of  progress  (commerce),  and  the  principle  of  intelligence 
(the  learned  professions),  he  also  gives  us  his  IBia  of  the  Church 
tf  it  exists  at  present,  which  starts  from  the  highest  a  priori 
standing  ground.     His  great  objection  to  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation is  that  it  may  some  day  lead  to  the  recognition  of  Irish 
Romanism  as  the  Irish  Church :  a  clear  deviation  from  the  IBia 
of  tlie  Catholic  Church.     And  this  is  precisely  the  view  of  the 
most  orthodox,  learned,   and  enlightened   Anglicans.     Whereas 
jonr  chance  neighbour  in  an  omnibus  or  at  a  dinner  party  can 
(mlj  look  at  the  coarse  argument  of  numbers,  and  think  that 
the  present  Irish   Church   must   be  the   intruder,  and  not  the 
disciples  of  the  Church   of  Rome.      Coleridge  and  the  High 
Vol.  110.— No.  219.  D  Churchmen 
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Chnrckmen  deduce  their  conclusioa  from  the  pre-existent  idea  q 
a  universal  Church.  Our  firiend  in  questioa  gathers  his  fiom  ^ 
posterior  &ct  by  which  his  own  mental  vision  is  bounded.  S^ 
agBin,  in  the  much-vexed  coirtroversy  of  Charles  the  First  an^ 
his  Parliament,  both  Coleridge  and  De  Quincej  took  the  side  p 
the  latter.  But  why  ?  Not  dhiat  they  liiought  Charles  was  d« 
liberately  vudating  the  laws  as  they  existed  in  his  reign,  bu^ 
because  he  was  deviating  from  the  ^  idea '  of  iixe  &itish  Con 
stitution. 

To  the  ordinary  arguments,  whether  of  Conservatism  or  Whig 
gery,  neither  Coleridge  nor  De  Quincey  attached  much  weight 
^  Vested  interests,'  ^  t^e  bursting  of  the  floodgates,'  and  suck  like| 
were  in  their  eyes  phrases  to  scare  children.  The  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  pune  leason  landed  them  in  a  certain  political 
theory.  How  it  was  to  be  carried  out  or  defended  was  the  busii 
ness  of  statesmen  to  inquire.  Certain  eternal  principles  of  hu^ 
man  society  diey  believed  to  be  deducible  from  the  constitutioi] 
of  nature.  These  pre-existent  ideas  are  (wdy  understood  by  the 
more  educated  and  thoughtful  few.  They  can  never  be  practically 
carried  out  in  a  state  of  abstract  perfection.  But  we  are  to  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  upon  tJiis  ideal :  this  should  be  the  fountain  from 
which  we  draw  the  conception  of  all  legislative  impcovements ; 
and  if  we  attempt  to  remedy  particular  and  casual  evils,  in  n^lect 
of  diis  standanl,  it  is  moie  than  probable  diat  our  medicines  will 
turn  out  poisons,  and  the  result  death. 

Underneath  all  these  views  lay  the  profound  conviction  that  in 
Government  and  society  there  is  ^  something  more  than  meets  th^ 
eye.'  The  vulgar  abuse  of  institutions  was,  in  De  Quincey 's 
Judgment,  very  like  Johnson's  refutation  of  Berkeley.  The  real 
verities  which  lie  at  the  back  of,  and  are  o£tai  obscured  by, 
phenomena,  are  neither  understood  nor  respected  by  the  Radical 
Me  is  a  slave  to  ihe  senses,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning  are  limited 
in  proportion.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  savage  of  civilization,  to  whom 
the  venerable  decencies  of  die  social  fabric  are  troublesome 
fetters,  and  the  grand  truths  of  political  philosophy  unintelligible 
jargon. 

Such,  as  near  as  we  can  conjecture,  was  tlie  political  creed  of 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  It  is  not  stated  in  his  writings  in  so  many 
words ;  but  it  exhales  from  them.  He  forms  one  of  a  very  small 
class  who  bring  to  die  consideration  of  material  questions  the 
habit  of  subtle  thought  which  is  acquired  in  the  schools.  The 
practical  efficimcy  of  such  a  creed  is  probably  slight;  but  its 
value  as  adding  dignity  to-  a  contest  which  is  ever  too  apt  to  sink 
down  into  a  scramble  for  ephemeral  advantages  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. 
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gnted.  To  the  p^^  incidents  of  party  warfare  and  the  ignoblac 
taeda  of  nlfish  Mnhition  it  imparts  all  tke  interest  of  tliat 
BgUv  eaoflict  whick  has  been  waging  since  the  world  began : 
tk  flnflkt  between  tnOh  stnd  falsehood  ;  between  the  empiric 
aidie  jdiiloBophen  It  is  well  that  we  should  be  sometimes  led 
toBoditftie  on  the  transcendental  side  of  all  politics.  The  ten* 
facj  of  the  present  age  is  to  lead  us  in  the  opposite  direction. 
1^  can  be  no  isar  that  what  men  eall  *'  scholastic  subtleties ' 
Md  efer  segain  an  undue  ascendency  over  our  minds.  That 
ie  dunld  become  gradually  disabled  fr^  rising  to  general  views, 
aal  teut  ta  attach  much  importance  to  principles,  is  a  £eu^ 
Is  improbable  contingency.  Against  such  dangers  as  these 
ft  find  our  best  antidote  in  such  writers  aa  De  Quincey.  His 
aihOitj  to  judge  pnMStical  questions ;  his  erroneous  estimates  of 
jHtioikr  men  and  particular  events ;  are  no  drawback  to  his  value 
atasearchcxaftcr  aJbstract  truth.  And  to  all  who  in  these  modem 
^J9  do  still  feel  a  yearning  after  some  spiritual  and  idealistic 
coofinaation  of  hereditary  beliefs;  who  would  fsiin  have  lome 
deeper  foondatioD  £ot  their  attachment  to  ancient  instituticms  than 
^iAcr  a  dumb  tradition  or  the  slight  excess  of  all  but  evenly- 
Uuced  evklence,  we  can  most  heartily  commend  the  entire 
vob  of  this  author.  Though  they  do  not  give  him  what  he 
*cb  in  express  terms,  they  will  teach  him  where  to  find  it  for 
lumseUl 

A  great  master  of  English  composition ;  a  critic  of  uncommon 
^^|«^j;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator  of  received 
^pimis;  a  philosophic  inquirer,  second  only  to  his  first  and 
^  bero :  I)e  Qoineey  has  departed  from  us  full  of  years,  and 
^  tt>  aaccesior  to  his  rank.  The  exquisite  finish  of  his  style, 
*wi  the  aehdlastic  rigour  of  his  logic,  form  a  combination  which 
<^^»^Qries  may  never  reproduce,  but  which  every  generation  should 
^  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English  literature. 


^  IL—L  Les  Moines  cP  Occident  depuis  Saint  Benoit  Jnsqu^a 
Sdnt  Bernard.  Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert,  Tun  des 
Qwiante  de  TAcademie  Franqaise.      Tt.  i.-ii.      Paris,  1860. 

^  The  Monks  of  the  Westy  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard. 
Antorized  Translation.  Vols.  L-iL  Edinburgh  and  London, 
186L 

r'  issemewhat  mmre  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  M.  de 
Montdembert,  in  the  fervour  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  produced 
«« 'Life  of  St  EUasabeth  of  Hungary  '—the  prototype  of  a  host 
« TomaBtieo-feligioutf  biogr^hies    which   have    appeared    in 
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France,  and  which  have  their  parallels  among  ourselves  in  such 
productions  as  the  *  Lives  of  the  English  Samts/  edited  by  Dr. 
Newman,  and  the  ^  Life  of  St  Thomas  Becket,'  by  Mr.  Morris^ 
^  Canon  of  Northampton.'  The  work  now  before  us  was  begun 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  ^  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth ;'  but  the 
prosecution  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the  author's  entrance  on  that 
political  career  in  which  his  eloquence  made  him  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  Louis  Philippe's  parliament,  and  in  which, 
while  there  was  not  a  little  that  mignt  be  regarded  as  indiscreet, 
extravagant,  or  grievously  mistaken,  no  one  could  have  failed  to 
discern  throughout  a  high  and  honourable  mind,  sincere  convic- 
tion, undaunted  courage,  and  disinterested  zeaL  The  composition 
was  resumed,  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  some  words  spoken  in 
honour  of  the  monastic  orders  by  rius  IX.  amidst  the  enthusiasm 
which  followed  on  his  election,  when  the  author  seems  to  have 
dreamed  that  a  new  reign  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  liberty 
through  the  Roman  Church,  was  inaugurated ;  and  it  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  Pope  at  a  time  when  all  around  him  is 
gloomy — when,  after  years  of  reactionary  policy,  after  having 
been  long  obliged  to  rely  on  foreign  arms  for  protection  from 
the  people  of  his  own  city,  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  territory,  and  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  princes 
who  style  themselves  his  children,  and  while,  unlike  the  terrible 
Gregories  and  Lmocents  of  older  days,  he  does  not  venture  to 
launch  against  them  anything  more  awful  than  feeble  and 
querulous  protestations.  But,  sadly  changed  as  is  the  Pope's 
condition,  Count  Montalembert's  consistent  devotion  to  him  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  show  of  constancy  to  a  name : 
if  there  was  a  common  cause  between  the  author  and  his  patron 
in  1847,  there  was  also  in  1860  a  special  ground  of  community 
in  the  feeling  with  which  each  must  regard  the  man  to  whom 
M.  de  Montalembert  is  compelled  to  look  as  his  despotic  sove- 
reign, and  the  Pope  as  his  dangerous  protector. 

M.  de  Montalembert  had  at  first  intended  to  write  only  a  life 
of  St  Bernard  ;  but  the  undertaking  has  grown  in  his  hands.  As 
Bernard's  career  in  the  twelfth  century  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible but  for  the  labours  of  Gregory  VII.  in  the  eleventh,  a  life 
of  Gregory  seemed  to  be  necessary  as  the  prelude  to  the  life  of 
Bernard.  But  the  seventh  Gregory  (or  Hildebrand)  had  only- 
carried  out  a  work  which  was  begun  five  centuries  earlier  by  St 
Gregory  the  Great ;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  monasticism, 
was  a  follower  of  St  Benedict  of  Nursia :  nay,  Benedict  himself, 
the  great  monastic  legislator  of  the  West,  did  not  appear  until 
monachism  had  for  nearly  three  centuries  existed  in  the  East ;  so 
that  the  story  must  go  back  to  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Benedict^ 
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and,  far  beyond,  to  Antony  and  Paul,  the  hermits  of  the  Egyptian 
desert*  We  confess  that  we  cannot  quite  follow  this  reasoning. 
No  doubt  a  biographer  of  St  Bernard  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  earlier  history  of  monachism,  and  with  very  much  more 
of  earlier  history  ;  and  we  are  far  from  complaining  that,  through 
M.  de  Montalembert's  idea  of  his  duty  as  a  biographer,  we  may 
reckon  on  much  pleasant  reading  in  addition  to  what  a  mere 
life  of  St  Bernard  might  have  seemed  to  promise.  But  it  is  a 
somewhat  alarming  doctrine  that  the  biography  of  a  man  eminent 
in  any  way  must  include  lives  of  all  his  eminent  predecessors  in 
the  same  line;  that  the  biographer  of  Napoleon  the  First,  for 
example,  must  hold  himself  bound  to  begin  with  Nimrod  and 
Sesostris ;  the  biographer  of  George  Stephenson  with  Tubal-Cain  ; 
and  the  biographer  of  Gifford  or  Jefirey  with  the  patriarch  Photius, 
of  Constantinople,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  of  known 
reviewers. 

M.  de  Montalembert  has  undoubtedly  read  his  authorities 
well,  although  his  pages  do  not  give  us  the  idea  of  any  very 
excessive  labour,  and  although  his  protestations  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  and  pains  bestowed  on  things  which  make  little  showt 
are  only  such  as  might  be  made  by  every  man  who  has  been 
engaged  in  any  sort  of  literary  inquiry.  In  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman,  we  take  the  quotation  of  Greek  writers  through 
Latin  translations  as  a  matter  of  course,^  and,  if  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert sometimes  quotes  a  secondary  authority  in  a  matter  for 
which  such  an  authority  is  really  sufficient,  we  honour  him  for 
his  superiority  to  that  pedantry  of  small  critics  which  will  never 
allow  a  writer  to  cite  anything  less  imposing  than  the  most 
recondite  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bibliothbque 
Iinperiale.§ 

The  book  may  be  best  described  as  a  popular  account  of 
the  subject,  although  executed  with  a  love  and  a  labour  which 

•  lotrod.  pp.  iii.-iv.  f  Ibid.,  p.  cclxxvi. 

X  There  is  another  French  peculiarity  in  qnotation, — that  of  culling  out  such 
▼ordsof  the  original  authorities  as  are  supposed  to  be  important  or  characteristic, 
and  stringing  them  together  incoherently  in  the  notes.  As  an  example  the 
foUowuDg  note  fh>m  -vol.  ii.  p.  311  may  serve :  ~*  Sseculari  pompa  se  comitante 
•  .  .  Fanum  qaod  a  Francis  colebatur  .  .  .  diabolico  machinamento  .  •  • 
Frioci  et  universa  multitndo  cum  gladiis  et  fustibus  .  .  .  Regina  .  .  .  eqnam 
qoem  sedebat  inantea  non  movit'  This  is,  as  we  hare  said,  the  usual  style  of 
French  quotation,  and  we  do  not  specially  blame  M.  de  Montalembert  for  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  But  it  certainly  seems  intended  to  combine 
tnperflaity  with  deficiency,  and  to  be  as  utterly  useless  as  possible. 

I  The  true  view  of  this  matter  is,  we  think,  giren  by  Mr.  Hallam :— '  The  ntilit^, 
for  the  most  part,  of  perusing  original  and  contemporary  authors,  consists  less  lu 
ascertaining  mere  &cts  than  in  acquiring  that  insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  their  times,  which  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  any  compiler  to  impart/ — 
Jfmie  Ag€$,  i.  219,  ed.  1841. 
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are  beyond  flie  mere  literary  workman.  And  as  sm^  we 
gladly  welcome  it  If  (in  so  far  as  we  may  jndge  of  it  by 
the  present  specimen)  it  contain  little  that  is  new  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  Church  history,  it 
presents  old  toiCts  with  freshness  and  life,  and  it  will  be  useful  by 
reaching  many  who  do  not  profess  to  be  students  of  Church 
history.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  any  aerious  cause  of  appre- 
hension lest  the  author's  views  as  a  Romanist  should  do  harm  to 
members  of  oiur  own  communion ;  for  tbose  must  be  very  ill 
instructed  members  of  the  English  Church  who  can  be  misled  by 
M.  de  Montalembert's  Roman  peculiarities  or  even  by  die  elo- 
quence with  which  they  are  enforced.  He  has,  indeed,  leamt 
somediing  since  the  publication  of  his  fiist  work, — ^periiapa 
more  than  he  suspects  or  would  allow.  There  is  nothing  heae 
like  the  tone  in  which  he  affected  five-and-twenty  years  ago  to 
speak  of  ^  La  chore  Ste.  Elisabeth ;'  and  legends  such  as  he  then 
related  with  an  appearance  of  simple  credence  worthy  of  a 
*  Canon  of  Northampton '  are  here  often  treated  in  a  style  which 
reminds  us  of  Paulus  or  Strauss.  M.  de  Montalembert  has 
found  out  the  falsity  of  some  ideals  which  once  enjoyed  all  his 
reverence,  and  he  has  discovered  that  there  may  be  good  where 
in  his  earlier  days  he  did  not  imagine  that  it  could  be  found. 

The  new  work  opens  with  an  Introduction,  which  occupies 
about  half  of  the  first  volume.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole,  as  being  that  in  which  we  see  most  of  the 
author's  mind ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  later 
than  the  body  of  the  book,  and  for  the  most  part  treats  of  later 
matters,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  production  and  of  subject 
rather  than  that  of  arrangement 

Passing  over  the  Introduction,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  First 
Book  opens  with  a  sketch  of  *  the  Romnn  Empire  after  the  Peace 
of  the  Church  ;'  and  a  very  dark  sketch  it  is.  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert tells  us  that,  when  Constantine  made  Christianity  ike  religion 
of  the  empire,  the  corruption  of  Roman  life  was  advanced  beyond 
all  possibility  of  cure;  that  it  continued  to  advance,  notwith- 
standing all  the  checks  which  the  new  faith  could  oppose  to  its 
progress ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  Gospel  must  be  considered  ta 
have  failed  in  the  empire.  Some  part  of  this  appears  to  us  very 
questionable.  That  the  Christianity  of  the  empire  sufifered 
grievously  from  the  infection  of  Roman  morals,  there  can  be  no 
question ;  and,  of  course,  when  Christianity  was  professed,  the 
same  evils  were  far  more  scandalous  than  they  had  been  under 
heathenism.  But  if  the  general  corruption  was  worse  after  the 
time  of  Constantine  than  before,  M.  de  Montalembert  has  at  least 
given  no  proof  that  it  was.     We  cannot,  however,  go  fieur  in  the 
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book  witkont  discovering  a  reason  why,  if  dunij^s  were  not  really 
wooe,  they  ooght,  in  oor  author's  opinion,  to  have  been  so ;  fen* 
M.  de  MoDtalembert  has  in  a  very  high  degree  that  characteristic 
which  Arnold,  in  speaking  of  Mitford,  called  *  an  acute  feeling 
rf  his  own  times.*  This  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  Introduction 
(where  it  mif^  be  expected  as  a  thing  of  course),  but  throughout 
me  narradve  chapters  also  there  is  a  continual  '  war  of  allmions ' 
— the  only  kind  of  war  which  was  possible  for  a  French  oppo- 
stiooist  in  t^e  beginning  of  1860,  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  changes  announced  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
tow  aids  tiie  end  of  that  year.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
how  steadily  this  war  has  been  carried  on  through  all  possible 
channels — e^cademic  discourses,  allegorical  histories  and  essays, 
and  ^te  Kke — with  an  ingenuity  which  was  intended  to  leave 
tike  authorities  whom  it  assailed  no  other  ahemative  than  that  of 
ciioostfig  between  silence  and  censure,  as  the  least  dangerous  way 
o£  admitting  that  the  parallels  of  history  were  against  them. 
And  thus  we  find,  before  reading  many  pages,  that  this  is  not 
only  a  history  of  Western  Monachism,  but  a  covert  attack  on  the 
Bonarcfay  of  the  2nd  of  December.  Imperialism,  according  to 
M.  de  MoBtalembert,  has  been  the  great  curse  of  the  world.  It 
was,  above  all  other  evil  influences,  the  influence  of  the  emperors 
that  marred  tiie  Christianity  of  Rome.  It  was  the  imperialism 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the 
Byzantine  state,  that  mined  the  Christianity  of  the  East  And 
Rome  and  the  East  are  made  to  serve  as  types  of  modem  France. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  mistaking  the  inner  meaning  of  such 
passages  as  the  following : — 

*  The  senate,  excluded  from  all  political  action  since  the  time  of 
Dtocletian,  sabsiBtB  only  as  a  sort  of  great  municipal  council,  whose 
business  it  is  to  dishonour  in  history  the  name  and  the  title  of  the 
most  august  assem^y  ^mt  ever  governed  men.  Nothing  ever  equalled 
&  ahjectnesB  of  these  Romans  of  the  Empire.  .  .  With  their  ancient 
fibertj,  all  vartne,  all  manliness  have  disappeared;  there  remains 
nothing  hoi  a  society  of  functionaries,  without  vigour,  without  honour, 
aid  without  ri^^its.  Without  rights,  I  say,  for  in  all  the  imperial 
vorld  no  one  possessed  even  the  shadow  of  a  real  and  a  sacred  right. 
This  I  boldly  affinn,  in  opposition  to  all  the  learned  panegyrists  of 
ftat  government  \  for  the  Koman  empire,  the  type  and  cradle  of  all 
BK)dein  slaveries,  has  found  numerous  apologists  and  admirers  in  our 
days,  when  people  are  glad  to  feel  the  necessity  of  justifying  the 
present  by  flieories  borrowed  from  the  past.* — ^i.  22-3. 

And  if  the  history  of  the  monks  engaged  our  author's  attention 
under  Louis  Philippe,  the  following  note  may  show  that  it  has 
nnce  acqoii^  a  fresh  charm  for  him : — 
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'  At  the  moBt  degraded  period  of  the  literature  of  our  century— 
under  the  First  Empire— it  is  delightful  to  find  these  words  in 
letter  of  the  honest  and  oonrageons  Docis — "  My  dear  friend,  I  an 
reading  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert."  *— i.  57. 

The  same  book  which  served  under  the  First  Napoleon  to  consol 
Duels,  by  carrying  his  thoughts  to  a  world  different  from  th&t  o 
his  own  time,  has  since  served  the  same  purpose  for  M.  <1< 
Montalembert     But  to  resume  our  analysis. 

The  evils  of  Roman  society,  says  our  author,  were  too  stroni 
for  all  the  brilliant  genius  and  all  the  indefatigable  labours  o 
the  great  men  who  adorned  the  Church  in  the  centuries  wbiol 
followed  the  c<mversion  of  Constantine :  had  it  been  otherwise 
they  could  only  have  succeeded  in  turning  it  into  a  sort  o: 
Christian  China  (i.  28).  Without  pretending  to  understand  this, 
we  should  think  that,  as  the  great  men  in  question  rose  above  the 
Chinese  influences  (whatever  these  may  have  been)  of  the  ag«£ 
in  which  they  lived,  they  would,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  influ- 
encing their  contemporaries',  have  raised  them,  too,  above  the 
danger  of  becoming  Christian  Chinamen.  But,  ocmtinues  M.  de 
Montalembert,  Providence  made  choice  of  another  way.  The  hope-- 
lessly  corrupt  Roman  society  was  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarians, 
who  brought  with  them  an  energy  such  as  had  long  died  out 
among  the  Romans,  and  along  with  it  new  ideas  of  liberty  and 
of  honour.  But  unhappily  the  barbarians  themselves  became 
tainted  by  the  corruption  of  Roman  life;  and,  in  order  to  tiie 
restoration  of  the  world,  another  new  influence  was  needed — the 
influence  of  the  monks  (i.  35). 

M.  de  Montalembert  does  not  consider  the  idea  of  religious 
seclusion  as  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  he  sees  it  in  the  Buddhist 
system,  where  he  supposes  it  to  have  existed  long  before  the 
Christian  era ;  he  sees  it  in  Pythagoras  and  in  Plato,  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  from  Samuel  downwards,  and  especially  in 
Elijah  and  St  John  the  Baptist;  and,  as  to  Christian  times,  he 
tells  us  that  ^the  highest  authorities  agree  in  acknowledging- 
that  it  was  bom  with  the  Church,  and  has  never  ceased  to  co-- 
exist  with  it '  (i.  41-6).  If  we  ask  who  these  highest  authorities 
are,  we  are  answered  by  quotations  from  St  Chrysostom,*  St. 
Jerome,  and  St  Bernard,  iTova  Cassian's  Collations,  and  from  a 
council  held  at  Thionville  in  844,  which  declares  that  *  the 
sacred  order  of  monks  was  inspired  by  God,  and  was  founded 

*  We  are  not  sore  that  (as  M.  de  Montalembert  assumes)  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
contrasting  the  practical  effects  of  the  *  philosophy,  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  Christ,'  with  those  of  the  heathen  philosophy  (ad  Pop.  Antioch.,  xvii., 
t  ii.,  p.  173  E.,  ed.  Montf.).  means  to  speak  of  the  Christian  philosophy  (i.  ^. 
mouachism)  as  haying  existed  from  the  yery  beginnbg  of  the  Gospel. 
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by  the  Aposdes  tbemselres '  (L  46-7).  We  mast  iay,  however, 
t^t  it  wouhi  faaye  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  if  authorities  of 
a  more  critical  and  more  impartial  character  had  been  cited ; 
and  we  certainly  think  that  M.  de  Mcmtalembert  would  have 
fkofwn  a  wise  discreticxi  by  avoiding  any  attempt  at  Scriptural 
poof  of  bis  opinum,  if  he  had  nothing  more  cogent  of  this  kind 
to  produce  than  the  only  two  texts  which  he  has  quoted— our 
Loni^s  speech  to  the  rich  young  man  {Luke  zviii«  22),  and  His 
aasoiaace  that  all  who  shall  renounce  worldly  blessings  for 
Ifis  sake  shall  in  this  world  ^  receive  an  hundredfold,  with 
penecotioaa'  (J£irA  z.  29,  30). 

But,  leaying  these  things  to  count  for  what  they  are  wcnrth,  let 
Qsgo  OD  to  tfaedcetchesof  *The  Monastic  Precursors  of  the  East' 
H«re  we  find  the  well-known  stories  of  Antony  and  other 
Egyptian  recluses  agreeably  told,  and  extracts  of  considerable 
length  hota  the  *  Lives  of  Fathers,'  published  by  Rosweyd.  On 
this  work  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  read  by  Ducis  as  a 
relief  from  the  troubles  of  the  First  Napoleon's  reign)  M.  de 
Montalembert  pronounces  an  enthusiastic  eulogium : — 

'  What  man  could  be  igncnrsnt  enough  and  unhappy  enough  not  to 
lisfe  devoured  these  tales  of  the  heroic  sge  of  monachism  ?  Who  is 
ftoe  tiliat  haa  not  breathed  with  love  the  perfume  of  these  flowers  of 
■olitode  ?  Wbo  has  not  contemplated,  if  not  with  the  eyes  of  faith, 
st  least  with  the  admiration  which  an  incontestable  greatness  of  soul 

inspires,  the  strugglee  of  these  athletes  of  penitence  ? It  is  im- 

ponible  to  tear  ourselves  from  these  narratives.  Everything  is  to  be 
loond  in  them — variety,  pathos,  the  sublimity  and  the  epic  simplicity 
(^  a  race  of  men  artless  as  children  and  strong  as  giants.' — i.  57. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  avow  that,  as  we  read  the  book  with 
di&ient  prepossessions  from  M.  de  Montalembert,  so  the  im- 
pression which  it  made  on  us  was  different  from  that  which 
is  thus  eloquently  expressed.  As  to  the  question,  in  how  far 
the  stories  which  it  contains  are  true,  M.  de  Montalembert 
does  not  speak,  and  very  possibly  he  may  doubt  or  disbelieve 
much  of  what  is  .more  extraordinary  in  them.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  the  most  important  question  is  not  that  of 
their  tmtb^  but  die  ^value  of  the  ideal  which  is  embodied  in 
^lem.  And  on  this  point  M.  de  Montalembert  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  in  his  Protestant  readers  an  irreconcileable  difier- 
ence  from  his  opinion.  When,  for  example,  he  tells  us  with 
admiration  that  St  Macarius  of  Alexandria,  having  received 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  eat  them, 
banded  it  to  one  of  his  brethren;  that  this  brother,  with  a 
like  control  over  a  like  appetite  for  the  tempting  fruit,  passed 
it  on  to   another;  and  that  thus  it   made   the  round   of  the 
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whole  monastic  jiarty,  until  it  returned  to  Macarius  himself^ 
who  thereupon  threw  it  away  (i.  66), — he  must  allow  us  to  think 
that  such  heroism  as  this  is  a  triumph  of  fantastical  affectation 
over  that  truer  piety  which  sees  God's  goodness  in  His  earthly 
gifts  to  man.  Nor  must  he  expect  us  to  admire  the  same 
Macarius,  because,  in  order  *  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of  his  flesh,* 
he  exposed  hi«  naked  body  for  six  months  in  a  morass,  where  the 
gnats  were  as  large  as  wasps,  and  could  sting  through  the  hide 
of  a  wild  boar  (i.  66).  Perhaps,  indeed,  M.  de  Montalembert, 
in  choosing  between  the  version  of  this  story  which  we  have 
quoted  from  him,  and  another  in  which  the  motive  of  the 
penance  is  said  to  have  been  remorse  for  having  killed  a  grait,* 
may  have  been  influenced  by  a  wish  to  avoid  reminding  his 
readers  of  a  later  and  better-known  professor  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  who  penitently  accused  himself, — 

*  D'avoir  pris  une  puce  en  fiEdsant  sa  pri^, 
Et  de  Tavoir  tu^e  avec  trop  do  colere.' 

.  M.  de  Montalembert  expresses  great  admiration  on  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Egyptian  monks. 

*  Nothing,  in  the  marvellous  history  of  these  solitaries,  is  more  in- 
credible than  their  number.  But  the  most  imposing  authorities  agree 
in  affirming  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  emigration  from  cities  to  the  desert, 
from  civilisation  to  simplicity,  from  noise  to  silence,  from  corruption 
to  innocence.  When  once  the  current  was  established,  swarms  of 
men,  of  women,  of  children,  throw  themselves  headlong  into  it,  and 
£ow  along  during  a  century  with  irresistible  force.  Let  us  quote 
some  figures.  Pachomius,  who  died  at  fifty-six,  reckons  8000  monks 
under  his  rule ;  his  monasteries  of  Tabenna  soon  contained  7000 ;  and 
St.  Jerome  affirms  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congregation  of 
monasteries  which  followed  his  rale,  as  many  as  50,000  monks  were 

to  be  seen It  is  even  asserted  that  in  Egypt  the  number  of 

monks  in  the  desert  was  equal  to  that  of  inhabitants  in  the  towns. 
Nay,  the  towns  themselves  were,  as  it  were,  inmidated  with  them,  since 
in  356  a  traveller  found  in  the  town  of  Oxyrynchns  alone  10,000 
monks  and  20,000  consecrated  virgins.' — ^i.  68-9, 

There  are,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  observe,  qnesti<ms 
of  political  economy  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  such 
enormous  numbers  of  men  and  women  to  withdraw  themselves 

*  See  Migne's  '  Patroloria,'  Ixxiii.  1118;  Ixxiv.  270-1.  In  common  with 
M.  de  Montalembert  (Introd.  cclxxix.)  we  are  glad  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Abb^  Migne  for  having  in  this  aeries  made  the  Chrisdan  -vrriters  of  the  first  twelve 
centuries  accessible  at  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate ;  but  we  must  express  the  regret, 
which  every  one  acc^nainted  with  the  work  must  feel,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
inaccuracy  in  printing.  We  have  lately  been  inibrmed  that  M.  Migne,  having 
already  carried  his  Latin  series  as  far  as  Innocent  III.,  and  bis  Grreek  series  as 
far  as  Photius,  intends  to  continue  the  Greek  *  Patrologia  *  to  the  Coundl  of  Flo- 
rence, and  the  Latin  to  the  Council  of  Trent  ^  , 
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4ie  duties  of  acthw  life  and  taciety.  But,  without  now 
catering  into  these  questions,  we  may  remark  that  the  statements 
vhidi  we  have  quoted  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  such  multitudes 
can  really  hare  lieen  what  the  monastic  prdession  supposed  them 
to  be?  whetber  "tficiy  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  follow  the 
faAioo  of  their  times,  rather  than  any  prompting  of  their  own 
ipintrad  desires?  whether  it  is  to  be  believed  that  so  many 
■mriads  conld  faacre  quitted  the  pleasures  of  the  most  corrupt 
society  to  follow  in  sincerity  a  life  of  rigid  mortification  and 
devotion?  And  on  the  other  side  there  is  plentiful  evidence  that 
Ae  great  maas  of  monks  were  not  the  saintly  innocents  that  we 
are  required  to  suppose.  They  appear  ready  for  all  manner  of 
violence ;  their  coiHluct  in  times  of  controversial  excitement  (even 
where  they  were  on  the  orthodox  side)  is  that  of  a  fanatical  and 
ruffianly  mob  ;*  they  disgust  the  heathen,  not  (as  M.  de  Mont- 
dembeit  represents)  by  their  piety,  but  (as  is  clear  from  well- 
known  passages  of  Eunapius,  Libanius,  and  Zosimus)t  by  their 
giossneas  and  brutality,  their  greed,  their  assumption,  dieir  turbu- 
Irace.  The  conduct  of  the  Asiatic  monks  towards  the  great  and 
good  Chrysostom,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  waylay  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  his  exile,  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
^lecimen  of  the  monastic  unruliness.  In  short,  whatever  of  mis- 
dkief  might  be  expected  from  the  mistaken  principle  of  their 
Crandation,  the  expectation  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  actual 
records  of  monastic  life. 

Over  some  of  the  more  extravagant  developments  of  the  monk- 
ish spirit — such  as  the  life  of  Jthe  solitaries  who  spent  their  days 
on  the  top  of  lofty  pillars,  or  that  of  the  *  grazers '  who  went  on 
all  fours  and  browsed  on  the  grass  of  the  field — M.  dc  Mont- 
alembert  passes  with  as  few  words  as  possible  (L  97) ;  for  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  his  own  judgment  of  them  differs  from  that  of  the 
writers  who  admiringly  recorded  their  fanaticism.  Indeed,  Eastern 
monkery  very  soon  loses  its  attraction  for  him,  and  he  tells  us 
that  *  after  an  age  of  incomparable  virtue  and  fecundity,  after 
having  presented  to  the  religious  life  of  all  ages  not  only 
immortal  models,  but  also  a  sort  of  ideal  which  is  almost 
mtattainable,  the  monastic  order  allowed  itself  to  be  mastered, 
throoghont  the  Byzantine  Empire,  by  the  enfeeblement  and  the 
Wreniess  of  which  Eastern  Christianity  has  been  the  victim  ^ 
(i.  182).  Under  die  influence  of  the  imperial  power  (that  bane 
of  'all  goodness  I),  the  Eastern  monks  are  described  as  having 
sunk  into  stagnation,  which  for   fifteen   centuries   has  become 

♦  fiect.i.T»p.  112-8. 

t  These  are  collected  by  Oieieler,  I.  ii.28,  232^^^^T^ 
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only  more  and  more  complete  and  hopeless.  We  cannot  say 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  altogether  agrees  with  our  own 
recollections  of  history :  for  example,  throughout  the  controversy 
as  to  images,  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  monks  of  Constantinople  were  furious  opponents  of  the  icono- 
clastic emperors,  and  many  of  them  endured  tortures,  banishment, 
and  death  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
would  approve.  And  if,  as  our  author  holds,  imperialism  was  the 
ruin  of  Eastern  monkery,  surely  there  must  be  a  deplorable  want 
of  vigour  in  a  system  of  religion  which,  while  it  professed  a 
peculiar  superiority  to  earthly  things,  could  be  ruined  by  such 
altogether  earthly  means. 

But  from  the  decay  of  Eastern  monachism  we  now  come  to 
the  proper  subject  of  the  book — the  Monks  of  the  West  M.  de 
Montalembert  strongly  holds  the  doctrine  that — 

*  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.' 

'  It  has  been  with  religion  as  with  the  glory  of  arms,  and  with  the 
splendour  of  literature.  According  to  a  mysterious  but  indisputable 
law,  it  is  always  from  east  to  west  that  progress,  li^ht,  and  power 
have  proceeded.  Like  the  light  of  day,  they  are  bom  in  the  east,  but  it 
is  to  arise  and  to  shine  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
towards  the  west.' — i.  134. 

And  perhaps  (although  we  are  not  explicitly  told  so)  he  may 
expect  that  the  great  future  which  he  believes  to  be  in  store  for 
monkery  is  to  be  realised  beyond  the  Atlantic.  ' 

The  introduction  of  monachism  at  Rome  is  due  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  who,  in  one  of  his  many  exiles  from  his  see,  arrived  there 
with  a  train  of  Egyptian  monks.  The  appearance  and  manners 
of  his  companions  excited  a  great  sensation,  and  within  a  few 
years  monachism  became  fashionable  in  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Many  men  of  high  birth  and  great  wealth,  without 
secluding  themselves  in  cloisters,  adopted  the  monastic  severity 
of  life  (i.  146),  while  among  the  patrician  ladies  it  found  many 
enthusiastic  votaries  and  countless  admirers.* 

Among   the   promoters   of  monachism   at   Rome,   the   most 

*  M.  de  Montalembert  appears  to  antedate  the  use  of  the  term  rdigio  as  excla- 
sively  applied  to  monachism,  by  referring  it  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centarj 
(i.  142).  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  its  sense  in  the  words  which  he  quotes  from 
Eucherius :  *Una8  in  reiigionis,  alios  in  sacerdotii  nomen  ascendit'  (ad  Valerian, 
tip.  Migne,  1.  719).  But  Eucherius  was  of  later  date,  as  he  died  in  450;  and  in 
&dTiau,  who  survived  him,  the  name  of  religiosi  includes  not  only  monks,  but 
«lergy  and  all  others  who  professed  an  especial  strictness  of  life.  (See  Baluse's 
notes  on  Salvian,  ib.  liii.,  31,  8S,  209.)  The  Council  of  Epaone,  in  51 7,  uses  religh 
as  equivalent  to  professio  continmtiae,  requiring  it  as  a  condition  of  ordination 
( Hefele,  *  Conciliengeschichte,'  ii.  666)  ;  and  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  in  566 
(Can.  2),  includes  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  monks  among  *  religiosi.* 
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cBiDeot  and  the  most  active  was  St  Jeromey  *that  Hon  of 
Qristian  polemics ;  a  lion  at  once  inflamed  and  subdued — inflamed 
hj  zeal,  and  subdned  by  penitence*  (i.  158).  To  this  celebrated 
■an  our  author  pajs  toe  tribate  of  respect  which  is  justly 
deaenred  hj  his  abUitieSy  his  learning,  and  his  labours  in  the 
caase  of  reli^^n,  while  he  does  not  afiect  to  be  blind  to  the 
hsX  that  there  was  much  of  a  less  admirable  kind  in  him. 
fiat  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  this  mixture  of  evil 
with  good  in  Jerome  has  not  something  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  the  merits  of  monasticism.  If,  indeed,  he  were  merely  a 
wokAl  who  had  been  famous  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  controversial 
tfaecdogian,  we  should  consider  his  faults  as  only  personal,  and 
not  as  diso^iting  his  profession.  But  when  we  consider  that  he 
was  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  a  practical  and  very  elevated 
Christian  life,  that  in  his  own  time  he  was  the  most  revered 
exemplar  of  it,  we  may  surely  say  that  the  idea  of  that  life, 
however  high  its  pretensions  may  have  been,  was  very  imperfectly 
Qsisttan.  For  the  case  of  Jerome  is  a  proof  that  a  man  might 
pass  through  the  severest  monastic  discipline,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  having  attained  to  a  very  lofty  degree  of  monastic 
sanctity,  without  subduing  his  violent  irritability,  his  imperious 
pride,  his  bitter  envy;  nay,  perhaps,  that  the  effect  of  the 
monastic  training  was  even  to  exasperate  these  vices. 

From    Jerome   we   come    to    the   more   illustrious   name   of 
Augustine.    That  this  great  father  was  a  monk  we  believe  M.  de 
Montalembert  to  be  wrong  in  maintaining  (i.  199) ;  for  the  com- 
panions whom,  when  a  bishop,  he  gathered  around  him  for  some- 
thing like  a  monastic  life  were  all  clergy,  whereas,  in  his  time, 
and  long  after,  monks  were  usually  laymen ;  nor  is  there,  in  so 
6j  as  we  know,  any  trace  of  their  having  been  bound  to  their* 
manner  of  life  by  any  vow ;  while  the  rule  which  passes  under 
die  name    of  St   Augustine,  and  which   M.  de  Montalembert 
sttribotes  to  him  (L  206),  is  supposed  by  competent  critics  to 
have  been  really  fiamed  (chiefly  from  Augustine's  writings,  it  is 
tnie)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.*     We  might, 
Aerefore,  take  exception  to  some  expressions  in  the  following 
passage ;  but  we  auote  it  not  only  for  its  eloquence,  but  for  the 
justice  with  which  our  author  characterises  the  great  African 
faher: — 

'  The  monastic  institute,  then,  can  claim  the  glory  of  him  who  has 
been  declared  [by  Bossuet]  to  be  the  most  renowned  and  the  greatest 
of  theologians,  the  father  and  the  master  of  all  preachers  of  the  holy 
Go^el,  and  who  takes  his  place  between  Plato  and  Bossuet,  between 

*  Giesder,  II.,  ii.  SSa. 
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Cicero  and  St*  Thomas  of  Aqmno,  in  the  first  rank  of  those  rare 
i^irits  who  tower  above  the  ages.  It  was  among  the  exercises  and  the 
ansterities  of  the  cloistral  life  that  this  man  q>eciallj  formed  himsel£ 
— great  alike  in  thought  and  in  faith,  in  genius  and  in  yirtne,  bom  to 
exercise  the  most  legitimate  sway  oyer  his  own  time  and  over  all 
times.  No  donbt  all  is  not  perfect  in  tiie  remains  of  him  which  we 
possess.  The  snbtlety,  the  obscurity,  tiie  bad  taste  of  an  age  of 
literary  decline  are  to  be  Ibmid  im  them.  Bat  who  has  erer  snrjmssedL 
him  in  tiie  immensity,  the  Tariety,  tiie  inexhanstible  fertility  of  his 
labours,  in  the  deep  senflil»lity  and  the  charming  candour  of  his  soul, 
in  the  glowing  curioaify,  the  elcYation,  and  the  reach  of  his  spirit  ? 
Prom  the  midst  of  his  innumerable  works  two  masterpieces  stand  out, 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  Catholic  truth  itself — the  '*  Confessions," 
in  which  repentance  and  humility  have  involuntarily  put  on  the 
sublime  adornment  of  genius,  and  which  have  made  Augustine's  inmost 
life  Ihe  patrimony  of  all  Christians ;  the  '*  City  of  God,"  which  is  at 
once  a  triumphant  apology  for  Christianity  and  a  first  essay  in  the 
true  philosophy  of  history,  which  Bossuet  alone  was  to  surpass.  His 
life,  infiamed,  devoured,  by  an  inextinguii^ble  ardour  for  good,  is  but 
one  long  struggle ;  first,  against  the  learned  follies  and  the  shameful 
vices  of  the  Maniohaeans ;  Ihen,  against  the  blameable  exaggerations 
of  the  Donatists,  who  carried  their  sanguinary  rigorism  to  &e  length, 
of  schism,  rather  ihan  acquiesce  in  the  wise  indulgence  of  Bome ; 
then  again,  against  the  Pelagians,  who  claimed  for  human  freedom  the 
right  to  dispense  with  God  ;  lastly,  and  always,  against  the  remains  of 
paganism,  which  struggled  in  A£rica  with  the  old  Carthaginian 
obstinacy  against  the  new  and  victorious  religion  of  Bome.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  on  the  ramparts  (?)  of  his  episcopal  city  during 
its  siege  by  the  Vandals — a  living  image  of  that  church  which  erected 
its^  betwe^i  the  Boman  empire  and  the  barbaric  world,  to  protect 
the  ruin,  and  to  purifjr  the  conquest.'* — ^i.  200-2. 

But  after  Augustine  and  his  contemporaries,  the  splendour  of 
Western  monachism  too  began  speedily  to  pass  away  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  it  had  greatly  declined,  when  a 
revival  was  effected  by  Benedict  of  Nursia,  with  whom  M.  de 
Montalembert  considers  his  history  more  properly  to  begin. 

We  need  not  follow  the  career  of  Benedict,  from  his  withdrawal 
in  boyhood  to  the  cave  near  Subiaco,t  to  his  death,  after  having 

founded 

*  This  passage  is  followed  by  one  on  the  subject  of  the  views  which  Augnsdne 
at  diflferent  times  entertained  as  to  the  toleration  of  religious  error — hu  later 
opinions,  as  is  well  known,  havinff  been  in  favour  of  such  coercion  as  he  had  at  an 
earlier  time  reprobated  (i.  202-4).  M.  de  Montalembert's  language  is  curiously 
affected  by  his  position  as  a  member  of  a  Church  which,  when  triumphant,  has 
never  hesitated  to  persecute,  whUe  his  own  disposition  is  sincerely  in  ikvoor  of 
tiiat  tolerance  which,  in  the  present  ctroumstanees  of  his  oountry,  his  Church  is 
glad  to  profess. 

t  Of  this  cave  M.  de  Montalembert  says,  '  Tons  y  reconnaissaient  le  site  sacr^ 
que  le  proph^te  Isale  semble  avoir  montrd  d'avance  anz  c€nobites  par  ces  paroles 
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Jiwrind  tke  graUmooasiefj  of  Bioate  CassuiOi  and  goveined  it  bj 
ankwhtdi  became  the  general  law  of  Western  Monachism. 
TlieqMmof  that  ralcy  we  need  hardly  say,  was  especially  distin- 
gwlied  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Eastern  Monachism  by  greater 
BBHooableDesi^  mildnesa,  and  elasticity.  But  the  pcineiple  of 
ibedtfnce  to  sapenors^  whick  it  laid  down,  seems  to  us  to  be 
fike  deserring  of  the  words  in  which  it  has  been  characterised 
^  M.  Giuaot — *'  The  fatal  present  that  the  monks  made  to 
En^  and  which  so  long  altered  or  enervated  its  virtues.'  * 
AcGoidiBg  to  AL  Goizot,  the  idea  of  this  obedience  was  copied 
fan '  the  worship  of  the  imperial  majesty/  and  M.  de  Monta^ 
lenheft  (jaotes  these  words  with  respectful  reprobation : — 

'So;  it  is  not  a  produetiom  of  social  decline,  nor  a  marie  of  reli- 
pm  dsreiy.  It  is,  on  the  oontrarj,  tiie  trimnph  of  that  moral  and 
qiotnil  liberty  ei  which  imperial  Bome  had  loei  all  notion^  which 
(Iziitiaiuty  alone  eonld  have  restored  to  the  world,  and  of  which  the 
ni^miropsgftted  and  assozed  above  all  by  the  children  of  St.  Benediot, 
\m  xesened  £arope  from  the  anarchy,  slavery,  and  desrepitnde  into 
liodL  the  Roman  empire  had  precipitated  it. 

'  Wi&ont  donbi,  this  passive  and  absolute  obedience,  in  temporal 
BittoB^  snd  mider  chiera  imposed  from  without,  and  who  command 
tteodrng  to  the  will  of  their  interests  or  their  passions,  would  con- 
itiiste  an  intolerable  servitude.  But,  besides  that  among  the  Bene- 
&^  it  was  always  and  for  all  to  be  the  result  of  a  free  determina- 
tka,  it  remains  at  once  sanctified  and  tempered  by  tiie  nature  and  the 
00901  of  As  command.  The  Abbot  holds  the  place  of  Christ ;  he 
cm  oidim  nothing  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  God.  His 
dnge  is  that  of  a  fatiier  of  a  family,  that  oi  a  good  shepherd.  His 
li&  oQ^t  to  be  the  mirror  of  his  lessons.  CWged  with  the  awfhl 
^oasm,  of  governing  souls,  he  owes  to  God  the  strictest  account  of  it, 
ttd  ilmoet  in  every  page  the  rule  enjoins  on  him  never  to  lose  sight 
of  fluB  fearful  responsibility.* — iL  51. 

To  us  we  confess  that  M.  Guizot's  derivation  of  the  principle 
Senas  (aodful,  but  as  to  its  character  and  effects  we  entirely 
^S^e  with  him.  How  such  an  obedience  as  would  have  been  an 
ffltolerable  slavery  if  required  by  any  secular  authority,  can 
"^e  become  the  very  reverse  when  required  by  an  abbot,  we 
^  altogether  unable  to  understand.  If  the  abbot  was  tyrannical. 
It  was  no  consolation  to  his  subject  monks  that  they  had  volun- 
^y  chosen  the  monastic  life,  and  that  perhaps  they  had  shared  in 
the  mistake  of  electing  him  for  their  head.  It  is  useless  to  tell 
*  that  abbots  were  solemnly  charged  to  be  guided  in  their  re- 

iaae  ipplication  si  parfaitement  exacte — Attendite  ad  petram  de  qua  excisi  estiSf 
^ji  CATBaxAM  LACi  de  qua  pracisi  estis,  (ii.  13).  Unluekilj  other  yereions  are 
w  adapted  to  the  monastic  application  than  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

•C'lTiliiation  in  France/  Lect.  xiv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  77,  Uazlitt's  ttansTation). 
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quirements  by  the  rule  of  Christian  doty ;  for  if  solemn  charges 
of  this  sort  were  enough  to  secure  their  own  fulfilment,  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  under  the  Christian  law  of  bad  kings  or 
bishops,  or  monks,  or  clergy  ;  and  that  many  abbots  were  tyrants 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  monkish  chronicles.  Nor  will 
the  condition  that  the  abbot's  commands  be  agreeable  to  Christ's 
Law  afford  any  safeguard ;  for  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  this? 
Nay,  was  Benedict'^  rule  itself  unquestionably  conformable  to  the 
Divine  Law  in  every  respect?  The  rule  of  monastic  obedience, 
therefore,  might  impose  much  hardship  on  those  who  were  sub- 
ject to  it,  without  allowing  them  any  redress.  But  the  chief 
objection  to  it  is,  that,  even  if  willingly  fulfilled,  it  made  the 
grievous  mistake  of  interposing  a  human  will  between  the  soul 
and  God — of  erecting  a  capricious  standard  as  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  Gospel — of  teaching  that  the  highest  religious  life 
could  not  be  led,  except  by  submission  to  particular  rules  which 
professed  to  have  improved  on  and  developed  the  broad  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament  There  was  the  pernicious  error  of  teach- 
ing men  and  women  to  fancy  that,  instead  of  regarding  themselves 
as  directly  answerable  to  God  for  their  acts,  they  might  throw 
their  responsibility  on  some  intermediate  person  or  thing — oa  a 
monastic  rule  or  a  monastic  superior — a  doctrine  which,  by  sub- 
stituting a  visible  for  an  invisible  authority,  tended  altogether  to 
do  away  wit^the  principle  of  faith.  How  the  details  of  the  rule 
pressed  on  the  Benedictines,  we  know  from  their  frequent  attempts 
to  relax  it  by  explaining  it  away  in  certain  points.  And  as 
a  witness  against  the  principle  of  obedience  illustrated  in  the 
*  VitBB  Patrum,'  and  incorporated  in  the  Benedictine  rule,  we 
may  even  cite  St  Bernard  himself,  who  laughs  at  a  monk  as  •  a 
modem  Paul  the  Simple,'*  because  in  the  case  of  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Papacy  he  pleaded  the  duty  of  following  his 
abbot  in  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  which  Bernard  disapproved,  f 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  on  this  point  the  biographer  of 
St  Bernard  may  find  himself  at  issue  with  the  Saint  of  Clairvaux 
himself. 

The  next  great  monastic  hero  is  Pope  Gregory  the  First — a 
man  who  takes  his  place  with  Leo  the  Great,  with  Nicolas  I., 

*  Paul  the  Simple  was  a  famous  Egyptian  monk,  for  whom  see  the  '  Historia 
Lausiaca/  gc.  23-4,  in  Boswfyd.  We  must,  however,  allow  that  in  St.  Bernard's 
own  time,  and  later,  the  old  Egyptbn  idea  of  monastic  obedience  continaed  to  be 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  tales  like  those  of  the  '  Vits  Patrum.'  Thus,  in  the 
Life  of  Stephen,  Abbot  of  Oba^ze,  we  are  told  of  a  monk,  who,  while  drawing  wine 
from  a  cask,  was  summoned  to  wait  on  his  abbot,  and  obeyed  at  once,  carrying  the 
spigot  in  his  hand.  In  reward  for  this  obedience  he  not  only  found  that  none  of 
the  wine  had  nm  out  during  his  absence,  but  the  cask  was  fuller  than  before  I 
Baluz.  Miscellanea,  \v,  153,  8vo.  edit. 

t  Bern.  Ep.  vii.  c.  12. 
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wA,  Gregory  YIL,  and  with  Innocent  III.,  in  llie  foremoit  rank  of 
Aoie  Popes  wbo  have  contributed  to  advmnce  the  power  of  their 
ttCy  while  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  them  all  that  a  Pro- 
tertant,  at  least,  can  regard  with  any  affection.  For  Englith- 
■CB,  in  particular,  lus  name  has  an  interest,  on  accoimt  <^  the 
SBBon  wliicb  he  set  on  foot  to  this  island,  and  to  which  the 
leriTml  of  Christianity  in  the  southern  part  of  it  is  due.  That 
Gregory  was  a  monk  is  certain ;  we  may  still  visit  the  monastery 
wiiich  he  founded  in  honour  of  St  Andrew  in  hit  family  man- 
flon  oo  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  which,  like  many  other  religious 
houses^  has  since  taken  ^e  name  of  its  founder  instead  of  that  of 
its  original  patron.  There  we  may  see,  in  addition  to  older  me- 
Borials  of  the  connexion  with  England,  some  interesting  monu* 
BMofes  of  English  Romanists  since  the  Reformation — especially 
&at  of  Qneen  Mary's  ambassador.  Sir  Edward  Kame,  who,  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  preferring  his  religion  to  his  country, 
fired  and  died  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  monastic  church  the  devout 
Bomanist  will  find  provided  for  bis  use  a  prayer,  that  the  work 
of  Gregory  and  Augustine  may  be  repeated  by  the  conversion 
of  *  the  noble  English  nation '  from  the  errors  of  false  doctrine 
and  schism.  But  whether  Gregory's  monachism,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  of  the  missionaries  whom  he  sent  forth  to  convert 
tiie  English,  was  of  the  Benedictine  kind,  has  been  a  matter  of 
prat  and  learned  controversy.  The  ^  Apostleship  of  the  Bene- 
dictines in  EIngland '  is  maintained  by  Reynerins,  in  a  formidable 
fislio  printed  at  Douay  in  1626 ;  and,  for  the  glory  of  St  Bene- 
<fict,  the  same  doctrine  has  been  strenuously  upheld  by  the  great 
MabQlon  and  other  members  of  his  order,  although  denied  by 
F^i*  and  other  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  communion,  as  well 
IS  bj  many  learned  Protestants — who,  indeed,  are  in  such  a  matter 
to  be  regarded  as  tiie  most  impartial  judges.  M.  de  Montalembert, 
as  might  be  expected,  takes  the  Benedictine  side  of  the  question 
(iL  %0y,  and  in  this  he  is  countenanced  by  so  much  of  evidence 
and  aathority  as  is  sufficient  to  render  bis  opinion  at  least  not 
improbable.  We  cannot,  however,  say  as  much  of  other  passages 
m  which  he  adheres  to  the  traditional  Roman  views,  with  a  lofty 
coQtempt  of  later  criticism.  We  find  him,  for  instance,  repro- 
dodng  the  stoiy  of  Gregory's  having  seen  an  angel  on  the  top  of 
lUrian's  Mole.  He  cites  as  genuine  tiie  privileges  for  monasteries 
at  Autnn,  in  which  *  the  direct  subordination  of  the  temporal  to 
Ae  spiritual  power  is,  for  the  first  time,  precisely  stated '  f— docu- 
Bients  which  are  altogether  out  of  keepipg  with  the  time  of  Gre- 

*  Ib  BaroD.,  ed.  Msnsi,  t.  x.  p.  368. 

f  it  133 ;  Greg.  Epp.  ziii.  8,  V ;  Append,  ad  Epittolas,  in  Migne,  Ixrii.  1330-3. 
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gory  the  Great,  and  were  most  likely  forged  nearly  five  centuries 
later,  in  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  by  whom  Aej  are  for  the  first 
time  cited.  *  He  treats  with  scorn,  not  only  the  mediseyal  fable 
that  Gregory  destroyed  the  Palatine  library,  but  the  certain  fkct 
that  in  his  letter  to  Desiderius  of  Cahors  he  expressed  a  detesta- 
tion of  pagan  literature.! 

There  is  the  stoiy  of  the  Lombard  Queen  Theodelinda  having' 
been  a  Bavarian  Frincess,  and,  as  such,  a  Christian  firom  her 
infancy,  although  Rettberg  has  shown  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Bavarians  were  in  that  age  converted,  and  that 
Theodelinda  was  probably  a  Frank.J  There  is  the  statement 
that  Gregory  *  impressed  the  seal  of  humility  on  the  papacy 
itself^  by  being  the  first  among  the  Popes  to  take,  in  the  heading 
of  his  official  acts,  that  beautiful  name  of  Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  which  has  become  the  distinctive  title  of  lus  successors  ^ 
(li.  114)  ;  the  fact  being,  we  believe,  that  it  had  long  before  his 
time  been  used  by  bishops,  and  even  by  secular  princes,  and 
that  it  was  not  appropriated  by  the  Popes  until  five  centuries 
later.  §  There  is  the  assertion  that  Gregory's  rival,  John, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  claimed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  later  Popes  of 
Rome  (although  Gregory  himself  declared  it  to  be  unfit  for  any- 
Christian)  ;  whereas  there  CBn  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  style  of 
ecumenical  or  universal  originated  in  the  fondness  of  the  Greeks 
for  inflated  titles,  so  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  die  Greek 
usage,  which  did  not  attach  to  it  any  exclusive  sense,  but  would 
have  admitted  an  ^  Ecumenical  Patriarch '  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
another  at  Constantinople.  ||  But  while  in  these  matters  M.  de 
Montalembert  must  be  charged  with  a  somewhat  uncritical 
following  of  the  old  Roman  track,  there  is  one  point  of  Gregory's 
history  in  which  he  rises  conspicuously  above  the  feeble  or  im- 
pudent artifices  of  his  predecessors — we  mean  the  Pope's  be- 
haviour towards  the  detestable  Phocas,  who,  by  the  deposition 
of  Gregory's  ancient  friend  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  by  the 
bailbarous  extermination  of  the  Imperial  family,  had  raised  him- 
self to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  In  reporting  the  flattering 
congratulations  which  Gregory  addressed  to  the  usurper,  writers 
of  the  Roman  communion  have  sorely  racked  their  ingenuity 
for  some  justification* 

*  Greg.  Vn.  ap.  Htrdonm.  Concilia,  vi.,  1470.     See  Gietder,  11.,  iL  8. 

t  ii.  151 ;  Greg.  ep.  xi.  54.    See  Lam's  *  Gregor  der  Groaae,'  SO. 

}  *  Kirchengeschichte  DentschlandB,*  iL  180. 

§  See  Ducauge,  s.  w.  Serma  Servorum  Dei;  Schrockh,  xviL  78-9 ;  Gieseler,  I., 
ii.  414. 

tt  See  'The  wktAe  EvideBoe  against  tht  Claims  of  the  Roman  Chnrch/  by  the 
Ber.  Sanderson  Robins,  p.  199,  for  much  valuable  infonnatioB  on  this  sobject. 

o       'Some 
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'Sane  nggoi*  Oat  Giegocj  metnt  to  indiesto  to  PhooM  what  his 
caidoct  m^ikt  to  be ;  Uutt  bd  did  not  suspect  his  hypocrisy,  or  foresee 
)m  miififlaiiiist,  kc.  Dom  Pitift  goss  to  the  HimI  for  »JBstificstian — 
*S^  iesosDd  ii  la  lonsnge  officieHe  envezs  I'Mmsin  de  MMunoe, 
ttsreBons-aoiM  de  Prism  sux  pieds  d'Achille"  (!).  But  M.  Boltf- 
\tAet  settles  the  question  more  boldly,  and  to  his  own  perfect  sstis- 
ktioB.  After  quoting  Gregory's  letter  to  Phocas,  ''(Test  sinsi,*' 
a^  fltt  Ahb^  **  que  le  chef  de  TEglise  miiyerselle,  le  chef  de  Timiyers 
Offetien,  jnge  llhnpereiir  qui  n*est  pits,  et  admoneste  celni  qni  le 


M.  de  Montalemberty  on  the  contrary,  relates  Gregory's  be- 
kvionr  withoat  any  attempt  at  disguise  or  palliation,  and  is 
cren  caiefiil  to  point  out  that  the  Pope  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
^  of  haste,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  date  of  his  flattering  letter  to 
IWas,  many  months  had  passed  since  the  murder  of  Maurice  and 
Us  fkmily.  The  only  thing  that  is  said  by  way  of  mitigation  is, 
tlat  the  frranent  disputes  which  had  taken  place  between  Gre- 
gory and  Maurice  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  may  serve  in  some 
dcfcee  to  account  for  the  Pope's  conduct,  although  not  to  excuse 
it  (u.  120-1).  In  short,  our  author,  however  unwillingly,  iinds 
Umself  obl^ed  in  this  affair  to  give  up  his  hero ;  but  whether 
tbe  grief  whicb  he  must  have  felt  at  doing  so  was  altogether 
vitbHtt  consolation,  our  readers  may  judge  from  the  following 
ptt»ge:— 

'  It  is  tnie  that  in  this  same  letter,  and  in  another,  he  points  out  to 
^JEmcis  \he  duties  of  his  office,  he  exhorts  him  to  pat  an  end  to  all  the 
disorders  of  past  reigns,  and  entreats  him  so  to  act  that  under  his 
1^  eferj  one  may  enjoy  his  property  and  his  liberty  in  peace, 
''fot,"  SijB  he,  ^  there  »  this  diifer^iee  between  the  barbarian  kings 
*^  tks  emperors  of  o«r  state,  that  the  framer  command  over  slaves, 
^  the  kttw  over  freemen.'*  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth; 
<^  moreover,  it  was  a  sad  andUameable  homage  addressed  to  a  man 
^  VIS  to  be  one  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  his  age,  and  who 
U  jiit  acquired  the  empire  by  an  aUenkd  mexampled  even  in  the 
ttnikof  that  aboomaUe  hislory.'— ii.  123. 

)^a9  there  no  thought  here  of  any  later  emperor  who  had 
9>Ded  his  power  in  a  questionable  way,  or  of  bishops  who  had 
^^  to  such  a  potsntarle  a  nauseous  mixture  of  advice  and 
^^idation  ?  That  there  are,  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  opinion, 
^i^ODg  de  Frenchmen  of  the  present  time  people  servile  enough 
to  flatter  Fhocas  himself  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  may  be 
lobnd  firom  a  smtence  a  little  further  on,  where  he  describes 
toe  Roman  empire  as  an  '  absolute  domination  exercised  by 
^^^'Biters  or  adoeritwrers^  and  admired  in  our  days  by  base  souk 

♦  Bsberttoa'i  'Charch  Hittory,'  ii.  U,  ik^^,  by GoOqIc  ^ 
E  2  d  ^bo 
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who  would  hare  deserved  to  live  under  Caracalla  or  Arcadlua* 
(ii  126).     . 

We  must  not,  however,  dwell  on  matters  which^  although  they 
belong  to  the  biography  of  Gregory,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  history  of  monasticism.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  his  pontificate  in  relation  to  this  was  that  he  may  be  regarded 
is  the  principal  author  of  that  practice  of  exempting  monasteries 
from  the  control  of  bishops,*  which,  although  at  first  intended 
as  a  necessary  protection  against  the  oppression  and  rapacity  of 
some  bishops,  and  accompanied  by  limitations  agreeable  to  this 
character,  was  carried  by  some  of  Gregory's  successors  to  a 
length  which  enabled  all  considerable  monasteries  to  defy  the 
episcopal  authority,  while  it  secured  them  to  the  Papal  despotism 
as  immediate  dependents  and  unfailing  allies. 

From  the  biography  of  Gregory — passing  over  for  the  present  the 
history  of  Augustine's  mission  to  England — M .  de  Montalembert 
proceeds  to  the  contemporary  history  of  monachism  in  Spain, 
where  the  Visigoths  had  renounced  the  Arian  heresy  in  589.  He 
sketches  the  lives  of  eminent  Spanish  prelates ;  and  we  are  told 
(as  M.  Guizot  had  already  pointed  out)  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  the  mixed  assemblies  of  temporal  and  spiritual  dignitaries 
gave  to  the  Spanish  legislation  of  those  days  a  marked  and  pecu- 
liar character — a  tone  somewhat  savouring  of  the  pulpit,  but 
honourably  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  gendeness  and  humanity 
^i.  218).  But  here  again  we  meet  with  a  significant  passage, 
rhe  mixed  assemblies  of  Spain,  it  is  said — 

'  Make  the  laws  and  the  kings.  They  regulate  the  conditions  of 
the  elective  royalty,  too  often  disregarded  in  practice  through  ihe 
sanguinary  violence  of  pretenders,  or  of  the  successors  designated  for 
the  throne.  And,  although  the  accomplished  febcts  which  tibey  found 
it  good  to  sanction,  too  often  substituted  violence  for  right,  they 
always  in  principle  proscribe  every  candidate  whose  dauns  should 
not  be  founded  on  an  election  made  by  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  on 
the  purity  of  his  Gothic  origin,  and  on  the  probity  of  his  character.' — 
ii.  213. 

From  Spain  M.  de  Montalembert  returns  to  France,  and  in  a 
chapter  on  monasticism  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  we  find 
ourselves  going  over  that  tangled  story  for  which  Gregory  of 
Tours  is  the  great  authority,  and  to  which  Augustin  Thierry,  in 
his  *Recits,'  is  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  later  guides. 
The  corruption  of  a  society  in  which  barbarism  had  adopted  the 
vices  of  an  effete  civilisation  was  frightful ;  the  secular  clergy 

*  ii.  160 ;  Gieseler,  I.  ii.  426.  Something  of  the  kind  had  been  before  practised 
in  Africa,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  Carthaginian  Councils  in  625  and  534. 

o        were 
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were  too  much  mixed  up  with  that  lociety,  and  too  much  in- 
ferted  fay  its  qarit,  to  do  ma<^  towards  checking  its  disorder^ ; 
aad  the  onlj  civilisiiig  power,  according  to  our  author,  w«s 
dttC  «f  the  monks  (iL  249),  although  among  them,  too,  there 
wasa  strange  and  incongruous  mixture  of  evil  with  their  good. 

A  cooaderable  part  df  this  chapter  relates  to  Brittany,  with  i$B 
ppmlinr  hagiologj,  the  legends  of  which  are  characterised  \jy 
the  Bollaodists  as  ^ad  stuporem  magis  quam  ad  imitationem 
erilecla.'  *  M.  de  Montalembert  finds  a  pleasure  in  lingering 
orcr  tiiese  legends,  aldiough  he  agrees  in  the  Bollandist  estimate 
ef  them,  and  sometimes  deals  with  them  as  unceremoniously  as  a 
Ekoml  Grerman  (^  Lampeter)  critic  would  deal  with  the  Scrip- 
tate  narrative.  Thus,  when  it  is  related  that  the  Scotch  mis- 
mmaxj  St.  Fiacre,  by  drawing  a  line  on  the  ground  with  his 
stick,  prodnced  a  deep  ditch,  and  made  the  trees  of  the  forest 
fail  down  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  o£  it,  the  story  is  explained 
ai  irmbolising  ^  the  profound  impressiqp  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  people  by  the  hard  labours  of  the  monastic  pioneers' 
(ii.  398).  Among  the  saints  who  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Brittany,  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  the  well-known 
Kiue  of  Dnnstan,  who  here  appears  in  a  light  that  is  altogether 
aew  to  US.  The  renowned  English  archbishop  figures  in  Breton 
tradition  as  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  St  Gildas  at  Rhuys, 
which  thus  becomes  a  link  to  connect  the  persecutor  of  Elgiva 
with  its  famous  abbot,  the  lover  of  Heloisa ;  and  it  is  said  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  carried  off  from  his  native  island 
to  Brittany  by  pirates,  he  has,  under  the  name  of  Goustan,  come 
to  be  reyerenced  in  those  parts  as  the  especial  patron  of  sailors, 
and  is  iuYoked  by  their  wives  in  these  rhymes  :— 

'  Saint  Goustan, 
Notre  ami, 
Bamenez  nos  maris ; 
Soint  Goustan, 
Notre  amant, 
Bamenez  nos  parents.' — ii.  286. 

The  restoration  of  husbands  and  kindred  is  certainly  a  very 
different  sort  of  work  firom  anything  that  we  read  of  in  the  Eng- 
lish accounts  of  Dnnstan ;  but  as  we  have  in  vain  searched  the 
dd  hiographeTs  for  any  notice  of  his  having  been  carried  off  by 
pintes,  or  having  ever  visited  Brittany,t  we  imagine  that  either 

*  Qootcd  by  Montalembert,  ii.  288. 

t  We  may  add  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Bnch  adventures  in  Dean  Hook's 
Ut^  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbarj— a  work  which  we  trust  that  the  author 
vni  be  enabled  to  complete  with  the  same  yigoor  and  good  sense  which  he  has 
^o^yed  IB  the  first  volome. 

/^-^         T    tne 
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the  identificatioQ  of  him  with  the  Gvouttan  of  the  Breton  rhjnne 
mntt  be  a  mistake,  cnr  the  Breton  claim  to  a  oomieztoii  with 
Dunstan  is  founded  on  a  legend  invented  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  Merovingian  princes  and  the  Brettm  saints  it  is 
pleasuit  to  escape  to  a  chapter  which  bears  the  tide  of  ^  The 
Monks  and  Nature.'  Here  we  finu  an  eloquent  description  of 
the  state  of  Gaul  aboot  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries — ^the 
wide^tretching  deserts,  the  vast  forests,  in  which,  to  the  rc^I 
terrors  of  savage  beasts,  the  popular  imagination  added  those  of 
monsters,  evil  spirits,  and  demons  derivbC  from  the  old  super- 
stition of  the  country;  and  the  faith  and  courage  of  those  who 
penetrated  these  solitudes  as  the  pioneers  of  religion  and  civili- 
sation are  set  forth  with  that  admiration  which  is  jusdy  their  dtte 
(iL  335-340).  Here,  as  in  the  older  stories  of  the  Egyptian 
eremites,  the  brute  animak,  fabulous  as  well  as  real,  play  a 
large  and  remarkable  part  We  are  told,  for  instance,  how  a 
wolf^  who  had  eaten  up  ^  Malo's  donkey,  did  his  best  to  atone 
for  his  crime  by  submissively  offering,  day  after  day,  to  cany 
the  holy  man's  panniers  of  wood  (ii.  386).  M.  de  Montalembert 
is  very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  laboons  of  the  monks  in  promoting 
at  once  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  good  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  laboured.  Thus,  after  tellmg  us  how  St  TheodulTs 
plough  was  suspended  in  a  church  as  a  relique,  he  bursts  forth : — 

*  In  truth  it  was  one — a  noble  and  holy  relique  of  one  of  those  lives 
of  perpetual  labour  and  sopematural  virtue,  of  which  the  ezamj^e  has 
happily  exeroised  a  more  froitfol  and  move  lasting  sway  ihan  that 
of  the  proudest  conqnerors.  Metfainks  we  shotdd  all  oontemplate  it 
with  emotion  if  it  still  existed — tiiat  monk's  plough,  twice  conBe-< 
crated,  by  religion  and  by  labour,  by  history  and  by  virtue.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  should  kiss  it  as  willingly  as  the  sword  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  pen  of  Bossuet.' — ii,  401. 

Last  of  the  monastic  heroes  who  are  celebrated  in  this  volume 
is  St  Columban,  the  zealous  and  fiery  Irish  missionary  who,  in 
the  end  of  the  sixth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
founded  Luxeuil  in  the  Vosges  and  Bobbio  among  the  Cottian 
Alps.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  monachism — of  its  home 
life  and  of  its  missionary  achievements  in  other  countries — ^^we 
hope  to  hear  more  in  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow,  down  to 
that  which  will  relate  the  connexion  of  St  Malachy  of  Armagh 
with  his  biograjdier  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux.*  Dr. 

*  At  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  M.  de  Montalembert  quotes,  Arom  tbe  7tili  chapter  of  St. 
Colnmban's  Rule,  a  passage  in  which  there  is  mention  of  <  a  thomand  abbots'  as 
being  '  under  one  arohiouindrite  ;*  and  understanding  this  statensient  to  refer  to 
Ireliaid,  he  is  naturally  startled  at  it.  On  considering  the  whole  passage  (Migne, 
Izxx.  213),  however,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  does  not  reiate  to  Irelimd,  but 

^  ,      rather 
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Dr.  ReeTe%  in  his  very  learned  and  yaloable  edition  of 
Mam  nan/  remarks,  that  *  If  we  may  judge  from  the  bio- 
paphiral  records  which  have  descended  to  us,  primitive  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  and  especially  the  superior  class,  commonly  known 
m  saint%  were  rery  impatient  of  contradiction  and  very  resent- 
fd  of  iiynry '  (Pre&ce,  p.  Ixxvii) ;  and  these  characteristics 
woe  folly  exemplified  by  Columban  both  in  his  quarrels  with  the 
Baokish  princes,  and  in  his  letters  on  the  time  of  Easter  and  on 
Ac  eontroyersy  of  the  *  Three  Articles' — the  latter  a  subject 
iBiB  which  he  plunged  without,  apparently,  knowing  anything 
ab«t  it,  but  with  all  the  confidence  of  infallibility.  It  would 
seem  that  some  late  French  writers  have  amused  themselves  by 
eddboting  to  this  saint  all  manner  of  profound  and  mysterious 
designs;  that  they  have  made  him  the  chief  of  a  secret  con- 
iptiacy,  a  leToIuticmist  in  politics  and  in  religion,  a  seventh- 
ceatory  ccHnbination  of  Luther  and  Mazzini  (ii.  472-4,  503); 
end  we  folly  agree  with  M.  de  Montalembert  in  regarding 
sadi  specoIatiiHis  as  ridiculous  nonsense.  But  that  Columban's 
BBgud  for  Rome  was  far  short  of  the  Roman  idea,  and  that  in 
4»  respect  he  was  only  a  representative  of  that  independence 
idiieh  marked  the  whole  character  of  the  early  Irish  church, 
sfpean  to  ns  altogether  unquestionable.  There  are,  indeed, 
ia  his  letters  to  popes  some  strange  and  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions of  respect;  but  when  we  look  to  the  substance  of  those 
letters,  we  find  an  entire  fireedom  of  opinion  and  a  sturdy 
Ksolotion  to  maintain  his  own  peculiar  views;  and,  while  he 
MgUy  magnifies  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  see,  he  yet  expressly 
jfaces  it  below  diat  of  Jerusalem — '  the  place  of  the  Lord's  resor- 
nctwn'  (Epu  v.  sect  18).  M.  de  Montalembert  quotes  the  passage, 
lot  significantly  abstains  firom  making  any  comment  (ii.  467). 

Colnmbem  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  his  monastic 
mle,  of  which  M.  de  Montalembert  gives  an  abstract  (ii.  475-6). 
We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that,  among  other  characteristics, 
he  maks  of  it  as  oeing  vaguer  than  the  Benedictine  rule ;  for,  if 
we  judge  of  the  system  by  taking  Columban's  Penitential  in 
enmexioB  with  the  rule  to  which  it  is  a  necessary  supplement, 
«e  should  rather  consider  that  Columban  erred  on  the  side  of 
te  great  jnecisian,  by  prescribing  exact  measures  of  obedience, 
cr  ^  punishment  for  disobedience^  where  Benedict  had  left  the 
ddermiaatioD  of  such  things  to  the  discretion  of  the  abbot    There 


1  iJiTes  tiie  wbitinice  of  what  Columban  had  learnt  as  to  'certain  GatholtCB* 
fiKwIiere — ^perbapa  the  Egyptian  monks  of  St.  Pachomios,  with  whose  arran^- 
mnto  aa  to  psalaiody  the  aeeeut  of  the  praetiee  of  ^  '  Catholiei'  in  qoestMO 

*  PaUiiaed  by  the  Izish  Archsoiogical  Society,  Dublin,  165  7« 
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18,  for  instance,  nothing  in  the  Benedictine  code  like  that  legiskb> 
tion  which  enacted  six  strokes  as  the  penalty  for  omitting  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  a  spoon  or  a  candle,  six  for  coughing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  psalm,  and  ten  for  spilling  beer  on  the  table 
of  the  refectoiy.  M.  de  Montalembert  denies,  and  with  reason, 
the  opinion  of  Mabillon  and  others,  that  Columban  himself^  in 
his  Italian  monastery,  adopted  the  Benedictine  rule  instead  of 
his  own  (ii.  474)  ;  but  he  tells  us  truly  that  in  no  long  time  the 
rule  of  Columban  was  generally  superseded  by  the  Benedictine, 
and  he  accounts  for  this  by  saying  that  the  Benedictine  discipline 
was  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  influence.  No  doubt  this 
alliance  must  have  shared  in  producing  the  result ;  for  even  in 
the  seventh  century  the  papacy  had  become  a  considerable 
power,  and  able  to  contribute  much  towards  the  spreading  of 
such  usages  as  it  countenanced.  But  surely  the  difference  of 
character  between  the  two  rules — the  superior  good  sense  and 
the  greater  elasticity  of  the  Benedictine — contributed  even  more 
than  the  influence  of  Rome  to  the  victory  which  the  Benedic- 
tine system  gained  over  the  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects 
eccentric  and  ridiculous,  regulations  of  Columban.  Colnmban, 
as  M.  de  Montalembert  truly  remarks,  was  the  man  who  gave 
the  greatest  impulse  to  the  monasticism  of  the  seventh  century ; 
but  he  was  widiout  that  foresight  which  is  necessary  for  a  legis- 
lator whose  work  is  to  endure  for  ages  (ii.  478). 

And  now,  having  indicated  the  contents  of  the  narrative  part 
of  these  volumes,  we  may  go  back  to  the  Introduction,  in  which 
the  author  has  expressed  his  views  of  monachism  in  general. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  regarded  matters  too  exclusively 
from  his  own  position;  that,  although  he  occasionally  refers  to 
other  countries,  he  thinks  almost  solely  of  France.  Everywhere, 
he  says,  monachism  was  suppressed  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
everywhere,  if  freedom  of  action  be  allowed,  it  revives  in  the 
nineteenth  (viii.).  But  in  order  to  justify  the  first  part  of  this 
saying,  he  is  obliged  to  forget  the  fact  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Southern  Germany,  the  monastic  communities  survived  the 
eighteenth  century ;-  and  there  is  the  awkward  fact  that,  among 
the  people  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  at  least,  the  tendency  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  content  with  what  they  have, — 
to  profit  by  the  sad  experience  of  others,  and  to  be  thankful  that 
they  may  spare  themselves  the  evils  of  thf  suppression  and  the 
I%bour  of  the  restoration,— but  simply  to  get  rid  of  monkery, 
without  regard  to  what  may  follow.  And  what  is  the  revival  ? 
So  small,  so  partial,  so  strongly  suggesting  by  its  appearance  the 
suspicion  that  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  theatrical,  as  to  dis- 
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famt  us  from  tlie  neoessitj  of  lerionslj  considering  it  If  M. 
isMoBtftlembat'f  object  were  merely  to  obtain  a  lair  recognition 
itf  Jfe  aerrices  formerly  rendered  by  the  monka  to  mankind,  we 
Asold  faave  little  to  say  against  him ;  but,  since  he  declares 
Ms  belief  in  a  coming  general  restoration  of  monachism,  and 
designs  his  book  as  a  contribution  towards  that  object,  we  are 
vUiged  to  say  that  we  think  such  a  movement  at  once  unlikely 
and  nndesiimble. 

M.  de  Montalembert  tells  us  that,  when  he  began  his  work,  he 
U  DO  idem  what  a  monk  really  was.  In  the  whole  course  of 
kk  edncmtioii,  whether  at  home  or  in  public  schools  and  colleges, 
flo  one  of  his  tutors  in  history  or  religion  had  ever  spoken  of  the 
ieligio«»  orders ;  and  when  he  first  saw  a  monkish  habit,  it  was  on 
Ae  stage  of  a  theatre  (xi-xii.\  Yet  at  that  very  time  the  Protestant 
Guicot  was  delivering  those  lectures  to  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
S9  often  pays  deserved  compliments  for  their  author's  just  under- 
standing and  estimate  of  the  middle  ages  in  general,  and  of  the 
awnastic  institutions  in  particular;  while  in  Germany  such 
IVutesUnts  as  Voigt  and  Raumer  had  shown  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  good  oi  monachism  in  their  historical  works,  and  in 
England  the  Protestant  Wordsworth  had  *  celebrated  the  glory 
(tf  &e  monastic  orders  with  a  truth  and  an  emotion,  and  had 
kmented  their  ruin  with  an  eloquence,  unsurpassed  among 
modem  poets'  (cxii.).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Pro- 
tstants  had  mastered  the  subject  of  monachism  while  the 
jouth  of  high  royalist  and  high  Catholic  noble  French  faipilies 
were  trained  in  ignorance  of  it ;  and,  if  our  ignorance  as  to  these 
Batters,  when  we  began  to  read  M.  de  MontaJembert's  book,  was 
less  than  that  with  which  the  author  entered  on  his  preparation 
for  it,  he  must  not  expect  us  to  hail  his  accounts  of  the  monks 
as  new  and  startling  revelations,  or,  for  the  love  of  medieval 
moachisni  as  represented  in  his  pages,  to  become  converts  to 
^  church  which  kept  her  future  champion  so  entirely  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  it 

As  to  St.  Bernard,  in  particular,  M.  de  Montalembert'  tells  us 
that,  although  all  the  world  owns  him  to  have  been  a  great  man, 
BO  one  understands  that  his  monastic  profession  was  the  secret  of 
kis  greatness  (iii.).  We  cannot  tell  on  what  this  statement 
is  founded;  hat  here  again  it  would  seem  that  Protestant 
kbtorians  have  apprehended  the  matter  better  than  those  writers 
widi  whom  M.  de  Montalembert  is  more  conversant ;  for  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  common  opinicHi  of  the  more  recent  Protestant  writers 
diat  Bernard  ruled  his  affe  because  he  was  the  highest  pattern  of 
that  kind  of  sanctity  which  it  most  admired,  and  that  he  was  but 
little  conscioos  of  his  almost  unlimited  and  unequalled  power. 
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But  while  w«  acknowledge  tkat  many  monks  were  great  mex 
— nay,  that  in  some  of  them,  their  greatness  (<»r,  at  all  eveitts| 
their  influence)  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  their  monastic 
character, — we  protest  against  the  fallacy  of  holding  up  thes< 
ornaments  of  monachi«n  by  way  of  answer  to  objections  againsl 
the  more  ordinary  specimens  of  the  <»'der.     We  protest  agauis^ 
holding  up  monastic  founders   in  reply  to  objections   againsl 
their  successors — against  holding  up  monastic  rules  in  reply  to 
complaints  that  these  rules  were  not  observed ;  against  teUing-  us 
that  because  some  monks  were  very  active,  none  can  ever  hftve 
been  lazy.    It  might,  indeed,  seem  needless  to  expose  such  palpably 
fallacies ;   but  they  are  repeated  by  one  advocate  of  monasticisin 
after  another,  and  in  the  use  of  them  Mr.  Digby  is  followed   by 
M.  de  Montalembert     Even  as  to  the  most  eminent  of  moakg, 
th^re  may  be  room  for  questions  whether  their  ]»rofession  did  not 
injure  them  in  some  respects  while  it  benefited  them  in  others  ? 
whether   in  different   times   and    circumstances   their  energies 
would  have  taken  the  monastic  form?    wheth^,  even  in  their 
own  circumstances,  they  might  not  possibly  have  done  still  better 
under  some  other  form  ?  whether  the  monastic  character  woald 
be  any  aid  to  them  if  they  lived  in  our  own  day  ?     And  a  main 
ol^tion  to  monkery  is,  that,  however  well  it  may  succeed  in 
certain  cases  or  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  mischievous  if  laid  down 
as  a  rule  for  a  great  number  and  for  a  long  succession  of  men  ; 
when,  instead  of  serving  as  a  shape  into  which  a  few  may  cast 
their  already  excited  feelings,  it  is  made  a  m^e  outward  law 
for  multitudes,  who  have  not  that  preparation  of  heart  which 
would  fit  them  to  benefit  by  its  good  ;*  that  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  men  who  come  under   its  discipline  will  not  appre- 
hend whatever  there  may  be  in  it  (^  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
kind,  but,  even  if  the  severity  of  the  |»esGribed  obedience  should 
be  maintained,  will  sink  into  a  dull  and  mechanical  system  of 
minute  and  trifling  observances,  while  there  will,  of  ooucse,  be 
the  strongest  temptation  to  evade  the  rule. 

*  One  form  of  tiie  mittske  may  be  illastraled  by  a  qooUtion  ftom  Caesarios  of 
Heitterbaclu  a  monastic  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century.  <  I  have  ivtderstood,' 
says  one  of  the  speakeri  in  his  Dialogues, '  that  some  have  come  to  our  order  with 
a  good  intention,  and  as  rery  innocent  youths,  who  in  process  of  time  looked  back 
and  were  lost'  '  V  answens  Caesarius, '  haye  often  hekitl  such  thin^  My  LoM 
John,  Archbishop  of  Tr^es,  a  prudent  man  and  well  acquainted  with  the  leerett 
of  our  order,  used  to  say  that  it  was  rarely  that  boys  or  youths  coming<to  the 
order  with  their  consciences  unburdened  with  the  weight  of  sin,  are  ferrent  m 
their  religion :  nay,  which  is  pitiable,  &ey  either  live  ib  the  order  lukevarmiy 
and  badly,  or  altogether  leave  it,  because  there  is  not  in  them  the  fear  of  an 
accusing  conscience;  they  presume  on  their  virtues,  and  so,  when  lemptatioos 
arise,  they  make  little  resistance  to  them.'— 1.  i.  c  8,  pp.  12-3,  ed.  Colon.  Ajpr. 
1599.  ^  rr  f  «6 

^  M.de 
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if.  de  MoBtalenbert  teUs  lis  that  every  one  who  believes  in 
the  Bjitefj  of  the  Incernetioe  ought  to  acknowledge  in  mo- 
*  the  noblest  efibit  which  has  ever  been  made  to  strive 
the  cenruption  of  nature,  and  to  apjmiach  to  Christian 
pifffcction '  (jnr.)— a  senSeooe  in  which  (not  to  speak  of  other 
s)  it  seems  to  be  fofgotten  that  such  efiorts  to  subdue 
are  not  pecsliar  to  monachism  or  to  Christianity.  He 
leOs  9s  that  monks  are  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Qiurch ; 
ikit  they  most  be  so,  because  the  persecutors  of  the  Church  have 
alvays  made  iikem  the  eqwctal  objects  of  their  fury.  But  is  this 
sfgomentBoond  ?  The  heathen  persecutors  of  the  early  Christians 
hid  BO  mofdu  to  persecute ;  and,  if  we  come  to  later  times,  we 
may  ask,  Wias  it  because  the  monks  realised  the  Christian  virtues 
%» inlensely  that  they  became  odious  to  those  who  hated  Chris- 
tiaoity?  or  may  it  liot  have  been  because  they  too  commonly 
prcsoited  to  such  pec^ple  an  appearance  which  would  have  brought 
<fiaaedit  on  any  religion  ?  Is  it  meeely  irom  haired  of  all  good 
tbat  the  abolition  of  monachism  is  now  desired  by  many  who 
fnkm  thpmselves  £dthful  to  the  Roman  Church  and  its  doo- 
tases? 

1b  tn^h,  monachism  is  no  part  of  the  Church's  proper  organi- 
silioa.  It  is  older  than  Chrii^anity,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  and 
did  not  arise  within  the  Church  until  after  those  ages  to  which  we 
aie  accustomed  to  look  as  the  time  of  purest  faith,  s^  whidi  Count 
de  Mo^alembert  himself  would  probably  respect,  not  because 
they  wa«  early  or  pure,  but  because  the  Church  was  then  un- 
eoaoected  widi  the  State.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  monkery 
was  anti-ecx^Iesiastical,  like  the  Pharisaism  of  earlier  days,*  or 
like  other  tssbioos  of  religionism  which  have  succeeded  to  its 
pc^nhrity.  It  was  ioijuided  on  personal  pietensicm  to  holiness ; 
it  WM  knit  together  by  other  bonds  than  those  of  ecclesiastical 
ceBmuBioa ;  it  made  little  of  the  orders  of  the  Church,  which  it 
K^gaided  as  even  incompatible  with  the  highest  degrees  of 
sncdty ;  it  taught  a  retirement  which  in  many  cases  involved  a 
withdrawal  from  the  sacramental  means  of  grace ;  it  set  itself  in 
^ppositioD,  or  assumed  a  superiority^  to  the  ordinary  rulers  of  the 
Qiordi.  Heooe  in  the  middle  ages  came  the  claims  of  ezemp* 
Am  6om  the  autiiority  of  bishops,  and  the  close  allianoe  with 
the  Papacy  ;  hence  the  contempt  with  which  the  regular,  clergy 

*  9l  AthwiattM,  a  aemlonf  friend  to  BioiaehigiB,  is  quoted  by  a  ^nantine 
vriter  of  the  ninth  century  (whose  chronicle  has  lately  been  published  for  the, 
fiat  tiaoe  as  a  whole)  as  saying  in  all  simplicity  that  the  monks  were  the  Phari- 
sees of  Christiaaity  (Georgius  Hamartolus,  p.  249,  ed.  Mnralt,  Petropol.  1859). 
It  voaid  seem  fipom  ^  «ditor*f  note  that  the  passage  of  Athaaaaius  is  not  other- 
vise  known. 

^       looked 
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looked  down  on  the  seculars,  and  their  constant  endeavours  to 
shut  these  out  from  popularity,  influence,  and  a  fair  portion  of 
emolument 

How  is  the  continual  need  of  reformation  among  monks  to  be 
accounted  for?  How  was  it  that  those  of  the  East,  as  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  told  us,  sank  after  a  very  short  period  of  briU 
liancy  into  utter  and  hopeless  stagnation  ?  How  was  it  that  the 
monachism  of  the  West  had  fallen  into  decay  when  Benedict 
arose  to  revive  it  ?  that  the  Benedictines  have  in  all  times  been 
desirous  to  mitigate  their  rule  by  evasive  glosses?  that  the 
Cluniacs  in  the  tenth  century,  began  in  severity,  and  in  the  twelfHi 
had  degenerated  into  luxury  ?  that  the  Cistercians,  having  set  out 
with  a  rigour  which  was  intended  to  shame  the  Cluniacs,  them- 
selves within  a  century  had  fallen  into  the  same  faults,  when  the 
Mendicant  orders  arose  ?  That  the  mendicant  Franciscans,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  Paris,  degenerated  more  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  their  first  appearance  in  England  than  the  older 
orders  had  done  within  three  or  four  centuries,*  and  became 
marks  for  satire  beyond  all  the  other  orders,  as  being  patterns  of 
all  that  their  profession  bound  them  not  to  be  ?  ^  Who,'  asks 
M.  de  Montalembert  triumphantly,  ^  would  dare  to  say  that 
the  abuses  of  moncchism  were  the  natural  or  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  institution?  Good  sense  and  history  prove  the 
contrary.  But  human  weakness,  as  we  know  but  too  well,  is 
little  compatible  with  sustained  perfection ' '  (clii).  To  us  it 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  history  does  show  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the  abuses — ^not  as  if  these  were  the 
fruits  which  monachism  was  intended  to  produce,  but  because  they 
were  the  natural  efiects  of  it,  seeing  what  the  institution  was  and 
what  human  nature  is.  There  was  the  fundamental  error  of  an 
overnstrained  ideal,  which'  might,  for  a  time,  find  people  ready  to 
strive  after  it,  but,  when  the  fervour  of  novelty  had  passed  away, 
was  sure  to  be  found  impracticable ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mediaeval  monks,  the  *  venerable '  Peter  of  Cluny, 
witnesses,  monastic  reform  usually  took  the  form  of  new  founda- 
tions, instead  of  a  restoration  of  discipline  in  those  which  already 
existed.t  If  monachism  were  all  that  M.  de  Montalembert  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  it  would  have  remained  pure  while  all  around  it 
was  corrupt  But,  far  from  showing  this  as  its  actual  result,  he 
can  only  tell  us  that,  if  religion  flourished  beyond  the  monasteries, 
monachism  flourished  too ;  that  if  monks  were  bad  in  any  age, 

•  Matt.  Paris,  p.  612,  Aj).  1243,  ed.  Wats. 

t  *  Nam,  sicntnoTit  sapientia  Tcitra,  in  n^tio  rdigionis  fadlius  pottont  noya 
ftuidari  qoam  yetera  reparari.'— Pet  Clan.  1^  i.  23. 

^         ,       their 
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ibar  contempcNraries  of  otbor  clmtiet  were  probably  somewhat 
vane  (IntrocL,  xriL-xx.) ;  and  he  does  nothing  to  account  ere- 
£laUj  for  their  onirerBal  tendency  to  degenerate. 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  fond  of  throwing  his  defence  of  monkery 
mlD  the  forsEi  of  an  attack  on  thoae  who  object  to  it  He  tells 
»  that  the  same  complaints  which  we  make  against  monastic 
wealth  and  Inxnry  are  made  by  communists  against  our  own 
wealdi  and  enjoyments.  He  tells  us  that  everywhere  the  labours 
tif  one  geneiaticHi  are  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ease  of 
another;  and  he  asks.  Why  should  it  be  wrong  in  monks,  rather 
than  in  other  men,  to  enjoy  the  good  things  which  their  prede- 
cesBcrs  have  acquired  ?  (cxzxL-ii.).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  can  be  seriously  meant  We  admit,  indeed,  that  monks  may  in 
some  sense  rightly  benefit  as  to  temporal  things  by  the  exertions 
of  their  predecessors :  we  would  not,  for  instance,  maintain  that 
those  of  Clairraux  ought  for  ever  to  have  lived  on  the  beech-leaves 
Id  which  St  Bernard  and  his  first  companions  in  the  *  Valley  of 
Wormwood '  were  sometimes  reduced  for  food,  or  that  they  were 
baond  never  to  substitute  good  stone  buildings  for  the  wooden 
huts  which  had  sheltered  their  community  in  its  infancy.  But  the 
parallel  which  our  author  attempts  to  draw  is  no  parallel  at  all. 
That  succession  of  ease  to  labour  which  is  blameless  in  ordinary 
men  is  wrong  in  monks,  because  it  is  against  the  very  nature  of 
their  profession,  against  the  very  principle  of  their  existence  as  a 
special  and  separate  class ;  because  the  new  recruits,  as  well  as 
die  first  members,  profess  obedience  to  a  discipline  which  forbids 
siidi  thingSL  Was  it  the  object  of  a  severe  mcmastic  founder,  as 
it  is  that  of  a  busy  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  lawyer,  or  phy- 
sician, that  his  successors  should  live  on  their  lands  in  the  enjoy- 
ineot  of  riches  and  dignity?  Was  it  the  purpose  of  his  strict 
role  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  running  into  the 
same  corruptions  which  had  ofiended  him  in  the  older  orders, 
and  from  wnich  every  new  order  in  its  turn  was  a  reaction  ?  * 

But 

*  A»  ft  pietare  of  monastio  Inzory,  we  may  quote  the  description  given  by 
GirMuM  Cambrensb  of  a  dinner  in  ^e  refectoiy  at  Cauterbnry  Cathedral,  on 
TiiBity  Sondaj,  1 179.  '  Of  the  dishei,  and  the  mnltitnde  of  them,  what  shall  I 
Bj?  Szteea  or  moret  very  snmptnoua,  were  served  op  in  order,  not  to  say 

r'tnst  aH  order;  and  at  last,  moreover,  by  way  of  generate  (a  monastic  term,  for 
ezpiaDatioD  of  which  we  most  refer  to  Dncangel  vegetables  were  served  upon 
every  table,  hot  were  searedv  tasted.  For  yon  might  see  so  many  kinds  of  fish, 
roMt  and  boiled,  stuffed  and  fried,  to  many  skllfally  dressed  with  e^gs  and  pepper, 
somsBy  savours  and  salt  things  prepared  by  the  art  of  the  cooks  m  order  to  pro- 
idte  giuttooy  and  excite  the  appetite.  Moreover,  you  might  see  here  wine  and 
aniBg  drink  (sMsrom),  spioed  cap  and  hipocras  (pifVMntum  et  etarHutn),  must, 
mi  memd^  and  mulberry  wine,  and  all  that  can  intoxicate,  in  such  profusion,  that 
•ke,  whicb  it  made  of  the  best  quality  in  England,  and  especially  in  Kent,  had  no 
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But  why,  asks  M.  de  Montalembert,  should  we  Mame  tlie 
monks  for  a  life  which,  after  all,  had  no  fault  except  that  of 
being  onl j  too  like  oar  own  ? 

*  What !  the  Benedictines  ate  meat ;  the  barefooted  Carmelites  wore 
shoes ;  tiie  Cordeliers  no  longer  girt  their  loins  vrWi  a  cord !  Indeed  ? 
and  yon  who  accnse  them,  how  nradi  of  all  this  do  yom  do?  Thej  did 
not  flog  themselTes  so  often  ae  in  former  times  I     But  yon — ^how  oft^i 

in  the  week  do  you  nndergo  such  discipline  ? After  all,  tiie 

most  blameaHe,  the  most  depraved,  lived  as  yon  live ;  this  is  their 
crime.    If  it  be  one,  it  is  not  for  yon  to  chastise  it.' — 190. 

We  must  think  that  our  aaliior's  sarcastic  eloquence  has  qnite 
run  away  with  him  in  this  passage.  Surely  we  may  at  once 
believe  our  own  practice  to  be  Christian,  although  without 
monastic  peculiarities,  and  yet  fairly  censure  a  ra^ik  for  die 
breaclf  of  his  special  obligations — just  as,  although  we  be  no 
soldiers  ourselves,  we  may  despise  a  soldier  who  runs  away  in 
battle. 

Again,  when  M.  de  Moatalembert  tells  us  diat,  if  the  monks 
of  later  days  were  unlike  their  founders,  so  too  have  Christians  in 
general  become  unlike  the  primitive  Christians,  we  answer  by 
denying  the  parallel.  That  the  good  Christians  of  our  own  day, 
to  whatever  communion  they  belong,  are  in  many  respects  unlike 
the  good  Christians  of  the  primitive  times,  we  fiilly  admit  (and  it 
is  not  with  the  folse  professors  of  either  age  that  we  are  now  ccm^ 
cemed).  But  there  is  diis  difference  between  the  two  cases — 
that  Christianity,  being  a  system  of  principles  radier  than  of 
rules,  can  adapt  itself  to  all  changes  of  circumstances,  whereas 
monachism,  being  a  system  of  strict  and  detailed  rules,  is  nothing 
unless  these  be  observed.  A  man,  dierefbre,  may  be  a  good 
Christian  now  without  being  like  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  in 
outward  things ;  but  if  he  wear  shoes,  he  cannot  be  a  good  bare- 
footed Carmelite ;  if  he  indulge  in  the  forbidden  vani^  at  keeping 
a  peacock  or  a  monkey,  he  cannot  be  a  good  Praemonstratensian. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  M.  de  Montalembert  is  very  successful 
when  he  sets  one  accusation  against  another,  with  the  intention 
of  making  them  destroy  each  other.  Thus  he  telb  us  that,  if 
monks  observed  their  rule  strictly,  they  were  condemned  as  being 

place  amoDff  the  rert;  tmt  here  tie  -ww  among  the  drinks  as  vegetables  had  been 
among  the  aishes.  What  wonld  Panl  the  hermit  say  to  such  doings  ?  or  Antony  ? 
or  Benedict,  the  fkther  and  institutor  of  the  monastic  life? '  Gir.  Oimbr.  de  Bebns 
a  se  C^tis.  i.  5  (in  vol.  i.  of  his  Works  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Brewer  fi>r 
the  '  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ').  We  inmect  that  an 
American  traveller  who  has  lately  recorded  '  a  delightfm  visit  to  Ganterbnry, 
where  I  was  made  so  happy  under  the  very  shades  of  the  Catkedml'  ('  Ninety 
Bays'  Worth  of  Europe/  by  £.  E.  Hale,  Boston,  18G1,  p.  194),  hadao  ezperieaoes 
equal  to  this.  ^  j 
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nt  of  Ae  age ;  while,  if  ftey  Kvcd  with  greater  laxitj,  their 
kxitr  was  no  lem  condemned  (clzxxri).  We  beg  that  we  may 
mt  be  supposed  to  defend  anj  enemies  ot  monachism  who  haye 
ahanced  these  charges  as  a  pretext  for  plunder;  bat  we  yet 
b^re  that  in  both  cases  the  charges  may  hare  been  just,  simply 
kcaase  mooachism  had  ontlived  its  time.  The  monastic  ml^ 
were  anfitted  for  the  eighteenth  or  the  nineteentfi  century,  while 
jet  those  who  had  bound  theraselres  to  them  were  wrong  in 
negfecting  tfaem.  So  again,  as  to  the  alleged  contradictitm  and 
injastioe,  diat  monks,  if  they  managed  their  estates  badly,  were 
accused  of  neglecting  their  duty  to  society,  while  if  they  managed 
tbem  well,  they  were  charged  with  being  too  rich.  It  may 
be  answered,  diat  to  be  careless  landlords  is  blameable  in  monks 
as  weD  as  in  otiier  men,  while  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  their 
pioperty,  and  freely  to  enjoy  die  income  of  it,  was  in  them  a 
ififiesent  thong  fiom  what  it  would  hare  been  in  a  lay  landowner, 
or  in  a  corporation  not  bound  by  a  tow  of  poverty.  In  like 
Baaner,  as  to  the  dilemma  that  they  were  sometimes  charged 
with  being  too  many,  and  sometimes  widi  being  too  few.  In  the 
one  case,  tike  retirement  of  a  large  body  of  men  from  active  pur- 
SBts  may  have  interfered  with  the  development  of  industry  in  a 
eoontry  ;  in  the  other  case,  a  small  and  wealdiy  society  of  monks 
may  not  have  been  enough  to  make  a  right  use  of  their  property 
vithout  running  into  indulgences  forbidden  by  their  rule.  Again 
we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  justify  spoliation ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  die  contradictory  pleas  advanced  for  it  are, 
as  our  author  too  readily  assumes,  destructive  of  each  other. 

The  great  good  of  which  these  two  volumes  contain  the  evi- 
dence was  the  inestimable  service  which  the  monks  rendered  to 
leligion,  learning,  and  civilisation  in  the  transition  from  ancient 
times  to  die  middle  ages.  And  on  this  M.  de  Montalembert 
doqoently  descants,  while  he  yet  truly  says  that  the  object  of  the 
ioBtitntion  was  something  different — ^namely,  the  discipline  of 
die  soul  (ziL-xv.).  In  thus  stating  the  purpose  of  monachism, 
lie  takes  lower  ground  than  some  others  of  its  apologists,  who 
nppose  it  to  have  originated,  not  in  that  care  for  self-discipline 
which  might  under  such  regulations  have  sometimes  degenerated 
into  selfishness,  but  in  a  desire  to  give  up  the  mind  to  the  undis- 
turbed contemplation  of  the  Godhead.  We  believe,  however,  that 
M.  de  Montalembertfs  view  is  right,  and  is  supported  by  historical 
6ct;  aad  that,  althongh  pure  contemplation  may  have  been  the 
employnient  of  many  monks — especially  in  Egypt  and  the  East — 
it  was,  like  the  cultivadon  of  learning,  or  like  the  other  services 
Rndeied  by  the  monks  to  civilisation,  rather  a  graft  on  the  main 
idea,  and  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  than  any -part  of  the  original 

intention. 
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intention.  But,  taking  M«  de  Montalembert's  representation 
to  be  correct,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  idea  of  monachism  was 
necessarily  above  the  great  multitude  of  those  who  adopted  the 
profession.  And  if  we  wish  to  see  in  how  far  the  monastic  ideal 
was  fulfilled  by  the  great  mass  of  the  monks,  we  have  only  to 
read  any  chronicle  which  records  the  life  of  a  monastic  community 
— such  as  Jocelin  of  Brakelond's  Chronicle  of  St  Edmund's 
Bury,  or  Thorn's  Chronicle  of  St  Augustine's,  or  the  History  of 
Vezelay  by  Hugh  of  Poitiers.  From  these  unadorned  narratives, 
we  see  that  monks,  instead  of  answering  to  their  ideal,  were,  on 
the  whole,  merely  like  other  men,  but  with  some  of  their  earthly 
characteristics  made  more  intense  by  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
Or  let  any  one  look  at  the  monks  who  swarm  in  the  streets  of 
an  Italian  city ;  and  let  him  say  whether  their  appearance  is 
such  as  to  give  ihe  idea  of  any  especially  elevated  Christianity. 

We  have  again  and  again  admitted  that  under  God's  provi- 
dence monachism  was  the  means  of  immense  good  in  former  days. 
But,  if  we  own  this,  we  may  also  see  a  providential  use  in  the 
acts  of  those  who-— it  may  have  been  from  the  grossest  and  the 
worst  of  motives  —  suppressed  the  monastic  communities  in 
various  countries.  The  civilising  work  of  monks  was  done  long 
ago ;  and  modem  civilisation  is  carried  on  by  many  agencies, 
among  which  the  influence  of  monachism  has  no  place.  The 
question  for  our  own  time  is,  whether  monachism  ought  now  to 
be  maintained  as  one  form  of  religious  life ;  and '  for  ourselves, 
whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  desirableness  of  finding  some 
places  of  quiet  retreat  for  devotion  or  study,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  need  for  anything  properly  monasticaL* 

To  the  common  objection  that  monks  were  idle,  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert replies,  first,  by  saying  that  they  were  not  idle ;  that 
they  tilled  the  soil ;  that  they  preserved  ancient  literature  by  their 
transcripts ;  that  they  wrote  books  of  their  own ;  that  they  bore 
all 4he  toil  of  missicmary  labour;  and,  with  his  usual  logic,  he  asks 
which  of  the  objectors  would  like  to  endure  for  a  day  ^  that  life 
of  unceasing  fatigues,  of  disgusts,  of  privations,  of  watchings,  of 
distant  journeys,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  last  of  the  mission- 
aries, or  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  confessors  whom  the  monastic 

*  M.  de  Montalembert  is  iDdigoant  with  those  who,  like  Chateaubriand,  repre- 
«ent  monasteries  as  places  of  refoge  for  sick  spirits ;  on  the  coptraiy,  he  says,  their 
inmates  were  the  very  healthiest  and  strongest  spirits  of  all,  and  were  invigorated  by 
the  monastic  discipline  (Introd.  xxviii.,  xlvi.).  We  believe  that  the  representation 
which  he  denounces  has  its  foundation  more  in  romance  than  in  fact ;  yet  surely 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  Uiat  monasteries  sometimes  served  as  refuges  for  weary 
souls,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  pleas  by  which  their  advocates  have 
most  frequently  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  oliiections  of  Protestants  to  the  mo- 
nastic system. 
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fcndA  lo  the  Church  ? '  (cxxyiii).  We  need  hardly  reply 
the  objection  is  not  intended  againit  missionaries  or  con- 
oar  eren  against  laborious  workers  in  the  field  or  in  the 
haty  but  agsiinst  those  monks  whose  lives  were  not  dignified 
f  aj  kboar  worthy  to  employ  the  energies  of  a  man.  But,  says 
eirthor  again,  they  were  not  idle,  for  they  prayed ;  and,  *  for 
m  Christian,  prayer  is  the  most  legitimate  and  the  most  useful 
idofhbonr'  (cxxix.).  But  here  again  we  have  a  fallacy,  and 
e  of  a  somewhat  complex  kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mis- 
K  to  speak  of  monastic  prayers  as  if  monks  alone  were  diligent 
pnjer;  and  prayer  is  not  prescribed  in  the  Gospel  as  if  it 
»  4e  entire  duty  of  any  class  of  persons.  If  it  were  right  to 
17  all  our  time  to  prayer,  then  all  the  other  employments  of 
"wnks,  instead  of  deserving  our  praise,  ought  to  be  repro- 
^  a  deflection  fit)m  their  proper  duty.  And  the  idea  of 
■itic  prayer  here  set  forth  involves  a  doctrine  which  we  can- 
^  J»t  regard  as  very  dangerous — the  notion  that  intercessory 
ijw  may  save  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  from  the  necessity 
■temoos  personal  exertion.  But,  after  all,  how  much  did  the 
^5  praj  ?  Are  we  to  give  the  name  of  prayer  to  the  repetition 
«  wnns  reckoned  by  tale  and  registered  by  beads  or  pebbles — a 
Jt^ devotion  on  which,  according  to  M.  Hue,  the  Buddhists 
w  Thibet  hare  improved  by  the  invention  of  a  prayer-mill  ?  May 
W  piajer  have  been,  in  many  cases,  a  name  for  vacant  idleness  ? 
Y^'^^  P^t  work  of  the  monks,  we  are  told,  was  charity. 
•M  got  from  the  rich,  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  what- 
u^«  faults  of  the  later  monks  may  have  been,  this  duty,  at 
^  always  performed ;  and  old  people  in  the  neighbour- 
^of  each  monastery  still  remember  with  regret  the  good 
[™*r  and  the  unfailing  dole  lit  the  gate  (lix.-lxi.).  We  can  well 
^^®^;  but  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  monastic  charity 
^^ answer  the  purpose  of  a  general  system  of  relief.  In 
JJBjIJ^  ^  our  opinion,  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Hallam, 
J^  although  written  with  a  view  to  England  oidy,  are  of  far 
***' application: — 

^w  iDomstio  formdations,  scattered  in  different  counties,  hut  by 

^J~^  at  fegolar  distances,  and  often  in  sequestered  places,  could 

rg^T''^  ^®  end  of  local  and  limited  succour,  meted  out  in  just 

•    fcm??*^  ^  demands  of  poverty.     Their  gates  might,  indeed, 

HMtt  A?"*^  ^^  knocked  at  them  for  alms,  and  came  in  search  of 

■     Bi^j^       ^^  always  be  too  scanty  for  a  thirsty  multitude. 

i    MfS^^  ^^^  ^  stronger  tendency  to  promote  that  regular 

I     iZ^T^'^^^  unceasing  and  very  severe  statutes  were  enacted  to 

L    ^j^'i-'Bven  while  the  monasteries  were  yet  standing,  the 

V«i  11  A*  P'^^iaion  for  the  poor  had  been  adopted  by  means  of 
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regplar  collections It  is  by  no  means  probable  thai,  howevi 

some  in  particular  districts  may  haye  bad  to  lament  tbe  cessation  i 
bospitalitj  in  the  conyents,  the  poor  in  general,  after  some  tiin< 
were  placed  in  a  worse  condition  by  their  c^ssolntion.'* 

The  statute-book,  to  which  the  historian  refers,  contains  ampl 
evidence  that,  long  before  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  beggar 
was  so  abundant  in  this  country  as  to  require  the  enactmen 
of  severe — nay,  even  barbarous — penalties.;  and  all  countries  h 
which  monasticism  has  flqurished  will^  we  believe,  confirm  thi 
truth  of  his  observation,  that  monasteries  do  more  to  creati 
beggary  than  to  relieve  it 

M.  de  Montalembert,  of  course,  expends  a  vast  deal  of  indigna 
tion  on  political  economists  (Ixiii.,  cxx.,  &c.)     Now,  we  woulc 
certainly  not  allow  the  principles  of  the   economists   to  hav< 
uncontrolled  sway  in  the  matter  of  relieving  the  poor,  so  as  tc 
shut  out  the  exercise  of  Christian  beneficence.     !But  surely  the 
best  system  is  a  joint  action  of  the  two ;  that  the  trade  of  begging 
should  be  checked  by  such  means  as  a  sound  economy  can  devise, 
while  Christian  kindness,  guided  by  wise  discrimination,  should 
have  its  work  in.  ministering  such  relief  as  i&  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  legal  provision.     If  almsgiving  be  so  mismanaged  as  to 
encourage  beggary,  and  even  to  call  it  into  existence,  we  think 
that  the  economists  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  state  their  objections 
to  it     So,  too,  if  a  life  which  withdraws  men  firom  the  active 
duties  of  the  world  be  followed  by  such  multitudes  that  thej 
are   really  missed — that  the  want  of  their  services  creates  an 
embarrassment  to  society — there  again  political  economists  may 
fairly  complain;  and^  without  allowing  political  economy  to  set 
the  measure  of  spiritual  things,  we  may  fairly  take  firom  her 
complaints  the    suggestion  to    as]^   on.  grounds    of    Christian 
prudence,  first,  whether  the  principle  of  the  life  in  question  be 
a  correct  one?    And,  even  if  this  be  answered  favourably,  there 
will  remain  the  further  question,  whether,  on  a  consideration  of 
human  nature,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  multitudes  of  men  have 
such  a  vocation  for  the  monastic  life  as  would  make  them  serve 
God  better  in  it  than  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  secular  life  ? 

The  wealth  of  monasteries  has  been  one  great  mark  for  assault 
Yet  nothing,  says  M .  de  Montalembert,  could  be  more  legitimate 
in  its  origin ;  it  came  from  a  firee  gift  The  middle  ages  endowed 
the  monks  for  doing  the  best  possible  work  by  their  prayers ;  it 
was  the  tribute  of  faith  and  of  graiitude  (lv»^  cxxxiv.).  We  shall 
not  repeat  what. we  have  already  said  as  to  monastic  prayers,  nor 
shall  we  here  enter  into  any  asgnment  against  the  use  of  prayers 

*  Cdnatitittional  HistMrof  Enfland*  u  79,  td.  1843. 
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mi  msases  for  llie  dead.  Bat  we  may  ask,  in  bow  far  that  can 
lie  described  a»  a  free  gift  wbidi  is  extorted  from  the  donor  bj 
Ae  tetrars  of  anotber  world,  and  by  tbe  inculcation  of  a  belief 
tbat  bouitj  to  monks  is  a  means  of  escaping  them  ?  That  alms 
iK^  according^  to  an  expression  current  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
*  die  pric^  of  sins,'  *  is  rery  plainly  laid  down  by  oar  author 
(cxxxriii.)  ;  and,  however  different  our  own  view  of  the  matter  may 
be^  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
Us  own  commonion.  But  we  must  say  that  our  tolerance  is 
nAer  severely  tried,  when,  as  specimens  of  the  beneficial  working 
«f  Ae  ^  £ree-gift '  system,  we  are  told  how  a  knight  bestowed  a 
amor  on  a  certain  monastery  by  way  of  recommending  himself 
to  Ae  prayers  of  the  monks  before  fighting  a  duel  (cxxxviiL) ;  and 
how  a  kiiig  fonnded  a  convent  in  order  to  benefit  the  soul  of  *  a 
fan^  loved  without  measure  and  without  right,  but  whom  the 
Charch  did  not  forbid  him  to  cherish  beyond  the  tomb '  (cxl.). 

But^  however  property  may  have  been  acquired,  it  seems  to  us 
An  with  r^ard  to  it  there  was  altogether  a  mistake  in  the  monas- 
tie  system.  If  monks  professed  poverty,  it  was  the  duty  of  other 
Cbistians  to  relieve  them ;  but  the  result  of  this  was,  that  their 
poverty  was  exchanged  for  luxury,  their  penitence  for  enjoyment : 
and  so  soon  was  this  efifect  manifest,  that,  centuries  before  any 
lefiirmation  of  religion  or  any  suppression  of  monasteries  was 
iboiight  of^  tbeir  superftuous  wealth  attracted  the  greedy  desires 
of  princes  and  nobles.  While  the  devout  and  the  penitent  were 
alvmys  giving,  the  undevout  aiMl  impenitent  were  sdways  taking 
avav — by  bullying  the  monks  into  granting  them  their  lands  in 
fle,  or  by  plundering  them  under  the  pretence  of  acting  as  their 
advocateat  and  official  protectors,  if  not  by  undisguised  robbery.J 

H.  de  Montalembert  is  very  fond  of  telling  us  that  in  Englstnd 
sad  in  other  countries  which  embraced  the  Reformation, 
mooBchiani  perished  in  its  purity,  and  that  in  France  it  had  been 
onrmpted^  not  by  th^  monks  themselves,  but  by  influences  external 
md  hostile  to  it,  before  its  fall  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
ceotary.      But,  widiont  Implicitly  believing  all  that  was  said 

^  'm^lim  peccatonun.'  SaWisn,  who  floarished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
enterv,  n,  ve  believe,  the  earliest  vriter  by  -whom  this  is  distinoUjr  said  (Adv. 
Mna&m,  L  12). 

t  The  title  of  Advocate,  or  Yidam^  was  used  ftt>m  the  seventh  centnry  to  desig- 
Mle  a  person  who  ondertook  certain  secular  duties  connected  with  the  estates  ofa 
c  ilhtdi  il  or  a  monastery,  snch  as  the  command  of  the  contingent  which  it  contri- 
lited  to  the  national  force,  the  defence  of  its  propertv,  and  the  holding  of  courts. 
He  senoces  of  these  offidals  were  dearly  bought,  and  many  of  them  contrived  to 
mim  dicsr  ofllce  hereditary. 

X  There  is  a  remai^ble  passage  to  this  effect  in  a  tract  '  De  Religionum 
Oi^gbe/  by  as  imknown  Carthusiaa,  printed  in  Martene  and  Durand's  OoUectio 
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against  tbe  Engllsli  monasteries  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
suppressing  them,  we   must   confess  our  astonishment  at  thift 
broad  declaration  of  their  freedom  from  corruption.     And,  evea 
if  all  the  evils  of  French  monachism  were  to  be  ascribed,  as  our 
author  ascribes  them,  to  the  system  of  the  Commendam,  by  which, 
the  abbacies  were  bestowed  according  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
without  any  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  receivers,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  mischief  arose  out  of  a  fundamental  error  in  the  nature 
of  mcmachism  itself.     Were  monasteries  to  go  on  acquiring  for 
ever  ?     If  so,  what  would  the  world  have  come  to  ?     It  seems, 
to  us  that  the  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  profession  of 
poverty  and  the  ever-increasing  possession  of  wealth  is  the  ex- 
planation of  all  that  followed.     In  the  middle  ages  it  had  invited 
the  mpacity  of  Advocates  or  Vidames,  of  Seneschals,  Truchsesses, 
and   others  who,  under  the  name   of  dependants  and  officers^ 
preyed  upon  the  monastic  wealth ;  in  later  times  it  invited  the 
despoiling  violence   of  kings   and  mobs,  or  the  more  gradual 
drainage  of  the  revenues  by  the  secular  abbot  or  abbess  appointed 
through  royal  favour.     Whatever,  therefore,  the  scandals  of  the 
Commendam  may  have  been — ^and  we  may  observe,  that  even 
the  worst  of  them  were  not  without  example  from  times  muck 
earlier  than  those  which  M.  de  Montalembert  describes  as  espe- 
cially a  prey  to  that   system* — we  must   not  only  remember 
that  Commendams,  if  practised  by  kings,  were  sanctioned  by- 
popes,  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  venture  beyond 
the  expression  of  a  wish  for  reformation  of  this  abuse  t — that  the 
faults  of  the  system,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  charged  exclusively 
on  the  royalty  which  M.  de  Montalembert  detests,  but  partly  al»cv 
on  the  papacy  which  he  reveres — but  that  the  very  system  of .. 
monachism  almost  necessarily  laid  the  monastic   communities 
open  to  such  practices.  | 

The  monks,  we  are  told,  deserved  to  fell  in  France,  notwitfa- 

♦  For  instance,  in  the  eighth  eentary,  a  brother  of  King  tipin  gave  the  abbey  of 
Bte,  near  Dijon,  to  an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  one  Theodard,  'quia  ejw 
staprp  potitos  fderat' — Chron.  Besuense,  in  Miffne,  clxii.  871. 

t  Sessio  xxY.  de  Reg.  et  Mon.  c.  21  ;  Montalemb.  Introd.,  clix.,  dz.,  clxv.  See 
Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Ecclesiae  Disdpl.,t.  vi.  113-4.  (In  which  Tolmne  will 
be  ibond  a  Ml  history  of  the  subject) 

t  That  the  Cistercians  woald  iull  a  prey  to  the  Commendam  was  foretold^ 
within  a  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  order,  by  Abbot  Joachim  of  Fiore — 
oat  of  Jeremiah  xi.  22 1  <  The  young  men  [Cistercian  priors]  shall  die  by  tbe  . 
sword  [of  the  State,  through  having  commendatory  abbots  set  over  themj] ;  their 
sons  [the  monks]  and  their  daughters  [the  monasteries]  shall  die  by  lamme  [the 
monks,  by  famine  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
commendatories ;  the  monasteries,  through  the  dissipation  of  their  property].' 
(Acta  Sanctorum,  Mai.  29,^  p.  468.)  This  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cottle — a  lady  whose  oracles  are  sent  by  post  to  legislators  and  other  eminent 
persons  in  our  own  day. 
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'  that  in  die  new  oideiBi  sach  as  that  of  La  Trappe,  there 
w  miK:h  pietj,  and  that  among  the  Benedictines  of  8t  Maur 
tee  was  nneqnalled  learning.  The  rest  deserved  their  &te ; 
fir  othenrise,  aaks  M.  de  Montalembert,  how  could  we  under- 
Paad  the  Divine  justice  in  permitting  it?  (cl.).  It  was  in  vain 
liai  Bossoet  and  Fenelon  had  raised  their  cries  for  a  reform ;  the 
Chach,  which  might  probably  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
&e  sovereign  for  such  a  reform,  did  not  undertake  it  (clzxvii.- 
dxxxvii.) ;  and  the  depth  of  the  monastic  decline  was  manifested  in 
Aedaj  of  trial,  bj  the  fact  that  the  clergy  whose  heroic  endurance 
&eo  shed  lustre  on  the  French  church  were  not  the  monks,  but  the 
Uihops  and  the  cures  (clxxiv.-v.).  And,  says  M.  de  Montalcmbert, 
wben  the  regular  clei^,  instead  of  being  superior  to  the  seculars, 
ank  below  them,  their  profession  is  a  failure.  But,  he  adds,  with  a 
soknmfloarish  of  quotation  from  Joseph  de  Maistre  (whose  autho- 
n^  we  should  have  thought  unnecessary  for  the  enunciation  of  so 
libe  a  truth),  *  the  world  is  full  of  very  just  punishments,  the  instru- 
■eotsof  wluch  are  very  guilty'  (cJxxxiv.).  M.  de  Montalembert 
«  {and  of  mixing  up  all  the  opponents  of  monachism,  as  if  every 
one  of  them  were  answerable  for  all  that  has  been  wrongly  said  or 
done  by  all  the  rest;  but  we  must  decline  to  make  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  men  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  for  the  infidel 
raters  who  paved  the  way  for  it,  or  even  for  Henr^  Vlll.  of 
Rigfand.  Without  feeling  ourselves  concerned  to  justify  the 
aeios  by  which  monachism  was  suppressed  here,  in  France,  or 
ai^here  else,  we  may  be  glad  that  it  is  suppressed :  without  even 
committing  ouTselves  to  any  opinion  on  this  head,  we  might 
lUak  that,  since  it  has  been  suppressed,  a  revival  of  it  is  not  to 
he  desired.  M.  de  Montalembert  not  only  thinks  that  it  ought  to 
be  revived,  but  confidently  prophesies  that  it  will  be ;  for,  he  says, 
eferything  else  that  was  overthrown  in  the  frenzy  of  the  first 
Revolatioa  has  risen  fagain — monarchy  has  risen  again ;  even 
Dolulity  has  risen  again,  although  everjrwhere  but  in  England  it 
is  s  d^er ;  everything  has  risen  again,  with  the  single  exception 
^  monasticism,  die  best  and  the  most  useful  thing  of  all  (cxciv.-v.). 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  prophetic  gift,  and  shall 
content  oorselves  with  saying,  that  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
lise  again.  We  do  not  need  it  for  religion,  for  beneficence,  for 
hteiatnre  ;  we  are  not  to  be  impressed  by  it,  but  believe  that  by 
«tber  oiganizations,  more  fitted  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  it 
is  possible  to  do  all  that  is  now  needed  of  the  work  which  once 
vas  done  by  monasticism.  M.  de  Montalembert,  indeed,  is 
himself  a  striking  instance  of  the  needlessness  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions. In  former  times  a  disappointed  politician  hid  his 
^ionows  in  a  cloister,  and  it  was  from  cloisters  that  the  learned 
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books  of  those  ages  came  forCh,;  bat  now,  as  we  see  in  this  and  ia 
other  eminent  instances,  statesmen  whose  political  career  has 
been  out  short  or  suspended  by  rerolutionary  changes  betake 
themselves  to  the  production  of  laborious  books — one  briUiai^ 
orator  among  them  even  choosing  monastic  history  for  his  thetne 
— and,  without  the  shelter  of  a  cloister,  do  what  the  monastic 
students  did  in  earlier  days  for  the  enrichment  of  literatuse.  Sq^ 
if  the  monks  were  the  fighting  men  of  the  Qhuich  in  the  middkr 
ages — if  it  was  they  alone  who  ventured  to  oppose  the- despotism 
of  the  East  or  of  the  West,  when  bishops  and  even  popes  were  tea 
ready  to  submit  (xxxiii.-vi.,  xl.^)— -would  M.  de  Montakmbeft 
wish,  even  in  the  absence  of  a.  parliamentary  opposition,  to  see 
the  present  government  of  France  controlled  by  a  mob  of  roariiig^ 
moiJfis  besieging  the  Tuileries,  rather  than  by  a  press  which  even 
its  liability  to  official  warnings  cannot  wholly  subdue,  an  Acfr> 
demy  with  its  significant  reception*«peeches,  and  a  literatoxe 
filled  with  its  ^  war  of  allusions? ' 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  full  of  indignations  and  antipathies^ 
It  is  not  only  Napoleon  III.  that  he  dislikes,  nor  M.  Dupin  *in 
1844,  as  now,  Attorney-General  at  the  Court  of  Cassation^ 
(cxix.),^nor  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  nor  Victor  Emmanuel ;  bat 
his  foes  are  they  of  his  own  household,  and  among  them  the 
especially  clerical  and  high-church  party  is  marked  by  his  pav-^ 
ticular  dislike.  This  feeling  is  strongly  shown  in  a  chapter '  On  die 
True  and  the  False  Middle  Ages,'  and  in  one  which  is  somewhat 
shocking  to  our  English  ideas  of  an  author's  self-respect,  '  On 
the  Fortunes  of  this  Book.'  The  book,  he  says,  will  not  make 
such  a  sensation  as  the  Life  of  St  Elizabeth  did  ;  for  things  have 
changed  for  the  worse  in  the  meanwhile.  Then  all  Catholics 
fought  side  by  side  ;  ncno  there  is  a  new  pseudo-Catholic  school, 
narrow,  ignorant,  and  bitterly  intolerant,  which  proscribes  all  whe 
will  not  fall  down  and  worship  it ;  and  at  the  hands  of  this  school 
M.  de  Montalembert  expects  that  his  own  book  will  fare  no  better 
than  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Albert  de  Broglie,  on  *The 
Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century,'  has  done  (Ixxv., 
cclxxxii.-iii.).  Moreover,  the  Life  of  St  Elizabeth  was  a  novelty^ 
whereas  it  has  since  found  many  imitators  who  have  made  such 
hagiology  rather  vulgar,  and  by  their  wrongheaded  extravagances 
have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (ccxxxvii.). 
And  thus,  where  a  panegyrist  of  ancient  monachism  might  have 
hoped  to  find  his  surest  supporters,  M.  de  Montalembert  is 
obliged  to  expect,  instead  of  a  friendly  welcome,  the  attacks  of 
a  set  of  ill-conditioned  scribblers,  who  will  try  to  denounce  him 
as  a  .liberal,  a  rationalist,  and  ^  above  all  a  natumlist'  (cclyxiiii., 
cdxzxix.).    These  writers,  he  says,  altogether  misrepres^it  the 
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ndffle  ages;  hiowiq;  aeidier  wliat  really  was  there,  nor  what 
4ey  oogfat  to  look  ibr  there,  their  grand  mistake  is  that  of  identi- 
fnog  tbe  middle  ages  widi  diat  so-called  *  old  regime/  which 
-mtSj  killed  the  middle  ages — ^which  swallowed  np  all  the  libera 
tia  of  the  middle  ages  in  despotism  ^ccxxzi.).  For  the  middle 
ages,  he  hokb,  were  full  of  liberty — liberty  of  thought,  of  >pecu- 
ktioiD,  of  actioii — ^*they  bristled  with  liberties'  fccliii.).  They 
wise  not  times  when  everything  was  subject  to  me  Church,  but 
lie  Qmrch  had  to  struggle  at  every  point  with  princes,  while, 
m  Fa&er  Lacordaire  has  said,  it  was  itself  prevented  by  civil 
Bierty  from  degenerating  into  a  dominant  theocracy.  The  glory 
of  the  Medieval  Church  wss  not  that  it  was  al»olute  (surely 
M.  de  Mootalembert  would  not  deny  fliat  Gregory  VII.  and  his 
friknrers  designed  it  to  be  so),  but  that  it  was  free  (ccxlix.,  ccL). 
K  the  middle  ages  are  to  be  admired,  it  is  precisely  for  what 
inEST  modem  admirers  would  reprobate  (c(!:liii.). 

*  There  is  nothing  more  fiftlse  or  more  AJiililiah  than  that  strange 
pielCTsian  which  certain  late  reomitB  of  the  Catholic  revival  make, 
t>  preeent  ihe  Middle  Ages  to  us  as  a  period  in  which  the  Church  was 
dnys  victorious,  always  protected:  as  a  land  of  promise,  flowing 
nth  mOk  and  honey,  governed  bv  kings  and  nobles  piously  kneeling 
«t  the  feet  of  priests,  snd  peopled*  by  a  crowd,  happy,  silent,  and 
iaeShk,  alrelched  out  in  tnmquillity  under  their  pMtor's  crook,  under 
fte  sfasde  of  the  double  and  inviolably  respected  authority  of  the 
fimne  and  the  altar.  Far  from  it !  never  was  there  more  of  passioas, 
BNve  of  dworders,  more  of  wars,  more  of  revolts ;  but  also  never  was 
ibero  more  of  virtues,  more  of  generous  efiEbiis  in  the  service  of  good. 
ML  was  wvr,  danger,  tempest,  alike  in  Church  and  in  State ;  but  also 
in  fns  strong,  robust,  vivacious ;  everything  bore  the  stamp  of  li& 
ad  of  struggle.' — cclL 

In  modem  times,  according  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  the  true 
^^ireciation  of  the  middle  ages  began,  not  with  the  clerical  party 
which  claims  them  for  its  own,  but  with  Protestants  such  as 
Gnizot,  Blaitland,  Voigt,  Leo,  and  Raumer,t  by  who^e  lessons 
the  priestly  party  has  been  too  dull  to  profit  (xvi)  ;  and  among 
Soman  Catholics  it  has  been  continued,  not  by  the  clergy,  but 
hj  laymen  such  as  Digby,  Ozanam,  and  M.  de  Montalembert 
IdmselC 

In  moat  of  what  is  here  said  we  fully  agree,  although  we  may 
dunk  it  rather  hard,  that  when  some  of  our  weaker  brethren  and 

*  Tbe  '  aathorised '  translator  has  made  something  yery  like  nonsense  here,  by 
assnfy  oreriookinff  tbe  word  peupUes, 

t  In  repeating  these  names,  we  most  guard  against  tbe  possibility  of  being 
SBppoeed  to  place  them  on  a  level.  Professor  Leo,  for  instance — a  mere  spinner  of 
i&eted  paradoxes,  although  not  without  ingenuity  or  learning — is  a  person  of 
Tery  different  bulA  firom  M.  Ouizot.  ^ 
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sisters  have  been  won  to  Romanism  by  the  ideal  picture  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  should  now  hear  from  a  learned  and  very  zealous 
Romanist  that  that  picture  is  as  false  as  we  had  ourselves  believed 
it  to  be.  But,  taking  M.  de  Montalembert's  view  of  the  middle 
ages  as  the  true  one,  we  may  say  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
issue  from  their  struggles : — the  one,  that  some  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  should  overpower  the  rest,  and  should  rule  with- 
out control ;  the  other,  that,  gathering  up  all  the  results  of  the 
contest,  men  should  establish  a  system  of  mutual  checks  and 
counterpoises,  by  which  each  power  should  be  prevented  from 
encroaching  on  the  other,  and  we  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  mediaeval  struggle,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  renewing  it  for  ourselves  at  every  step.  And,  how- 
ever careless  we  in  England  may  be  as  to  theories  and  ideals,  we 
have  yet  in  practice  so  far  secured  the  advantages  of  this  second 
way,  that  we  trust  we  can  look  dispassionately  on  the  middle 
ages,  can  understand  them  fairly,  and  can  criticise  their  eulogist 
with  greater  justice  than  he  expects  either  from  those  among 
his  countrymen  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  natural  opponents, 
or  from  those  worse  enemies  who  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  his  natural  allies. 

When  the  work  is  completed  we  may  perhaps  return  to  it. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  trust  that,  although  we  have  been  obliged 
to  express  much  difference  of  opinion  from  M.  de  Montalembert, 
we  have  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  is 
justly  due  to  his  high  character  and  his  great  abilities,  or  with 
the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  him  for  his  very  interesting 
volumes.* 

*  Our  article  was  already  in  type  "when  we  received  the  translation  which  is 
named  in  the  heading  of  it.  If  this  version  had  reached  us  earlier,  it  might  have 
saved ^  us  some  trouble,  as,  on  a  comparison  of  our  own  extracts  with  the  corre- 
sponding passages,  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  general  both  faithful  and  spirited,  so 
that  we  should  have  been  glad,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  use  of  the  translator's 
words  instead  of  doing  his  work  for  ourselves.  We  must  not,  however,  suppress  a 
suspicion  that,  while  weU  acquainted  both  with  the  author's  language  and  with  his 
own,  he  is  not  altogether  at  home  in  the  subject  of  the  book.  *St  Thomas 
<r Aquinas '  (i.  442^,  for  instance,  is  a  form  wholly  new  to  us;  'The  Abbot. of 
Feuillans'  (i.  146)  is  an  odd  way  of  rendering  *  I'Abb^  des  Feuillans ; '  and  we  are 
startled  at  finding  that,  in  two  consecutive  pages  of  an  English  book,  a  Greek 
monk  of  the  sixth  century  is  spoken  of  as  *  Jean  Moschus,'  and  a  German  volume 
of  miscellaneous  writings  is  cited  under  the  title  of  *  Melanges '  (i.  304-5^. 
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iiT.  IIL— 1.    The  Worki  of  Virgil     Translated  by  the  Rer. 

Ram  Kennedj  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.     2  Vols.     1849. 
1  Jfy  Book.     By  James  Henry.     1853. 
H  Tie  Works  €f  Virgil:  cbtely  rendered  into  English  Rhythm. 

By  the  Rer.  Robert  Corbet  Singleton.     Vol.  I.  1855. 
A.  Vtrgil:   UteraUy  translated  into  English  Prose.     By  Henry 
.  OirgaD,  LL.D.     1857. 

"VTOT  long  ago*  we  invited  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
Xl  Horace  and  his  translators.  From  Horace  to  Virgil  is  a 
amoral  and  easy  transition,  and  we  are  now  accordingly  going 
to  offo-  some  remarks  on  the  English  translators  of  Virgil,  though 
we  caimot  plead  the  excuse  of  the  appearance  of  any  recent 
TCTsi<Mis  by  eminent  hands,  by  noble  lords  or  accomplished 
ftatesmeii.  Our  intention  is  to  furnish  some  answer  to  two  dis- 
iioct  thoogb  connected  questions :  How  has  Virgil  been  trans- 
hied  ?  and  how  may  he  faie  translated  ? 

To  attempt  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  translations  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  Virgil  which  have  been  made  in  English  is  a 
tssk  wUch  would  exceed  our  own  opportunities,  as  it  probably 
would  the  wishes  of  our  readers.  Many  of  these  productions 
are  doubtless  unknown  to  us :  with  <^thers  we  are  acquainted  by 
same  or  by  character,  but  they  do  not  happen  to  be  within  our 
xeach.  It  is  obvious  too  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  number 
which  do  not  deserve  even  the  slender  honour  of  a  passing  oom- 
Biemoration.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  something  will  depend  on  the 
date  and  consequent  rarity  of  the  book.  A  worthless  translation 
of  the  nineteenth  century  calls  for  no  mention  at  all ;  the  work 
can  be  procured  without  difficulty,  or  the  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
€un  himself  produce  something  of  the  same  character.  A  worth- 
less translation  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  an  adventitious 
value :  it  is  probably  rare,  and  at  any  rate  the  power  of  pro* 
doGing  anything  similar  is  gone  for  ever.  While,  therefore,  we 
do  not  crater  for  professed  antiquaries,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to 
interest  those  who  care  to  see  how  Virgil  has  fared  at  the  hands 
of  writers,  great  and  small,  belonging  to  the  various  schools  of 
Xoglish  poetry — who  for  the  sake  of  a  few  instances  of  beauty 
and  ingenuity  will  pardon  a  good  deal  of  quaintness  and  even 
some  dullness,  and  are  not  too  severe  to  smile  at  occasional 
passages  of  rampant  extravagance  and  undisguised  absurdity. 

A  very  few  words  are  all  that  need  be  spent  on  the  first  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  into  English  by  Caxton.  The  title,  or  rather 
tsil-picce,  runs  as  follows :  ^  Here  fynyssheth  the  boke  of  Eneydos, 

*  No.  ccriii.  Art.  2.  ^ 
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compyled  by  Vyrgyle,  whiche  bathe  be  translated  oute  of  latyne 
in  to  irenshe,  And  oute  of  frensbe  reduced  in  to  Englysshe  by 
me  Wyllm  Canton  the  xxiL  daye  of  luyn,  the  yeare  of  our  lorde 
m.iiii  clxzxz.  The  fythe  yeare  of  the  Regne  of  Kynge  Heniy 
ihe  seuenth/  Some  account  of  the  original  work  (by  Guillaume 
de  Roy)  may  'be  found  in  Warton's  *  History  of  English  Poetry/ 
Section  xxiv.  It  seems,  in  iact,  to  be  a  romance  made  out  of 
the  iEneid  by  numerous  excisions  and  some  additions,  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  being  comparatively  small.  We  have  onlyiglanced 
at  the  translation,  the  printing  as  well  as  the  language  of  which 
is  calculated  to  repel  all  but  black-letter  students ;  but  itB  chief 
characteristic  seems  to  be  excessiye  ^onplificaticm  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  apparently  the  version  of  Virgil's  two  lines  (./SSn.  I  V» 
9,10):— 

^  'Anna  soror,  quie  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  t 
•    Quis  novus  hie  Bostris-saocessrt  sedibus  hospes  [  * 

<  Anne  my  suster  and  frende  I  am  in  ryghte  gret  ihonghte  strongely 
troubled  and  incyted,  by  dremes  admonest^  whiche  excyte  my  courage 
tenquire  the  maners  &  lygnage  of  this  man  thus  valyaunt,  strong,  & 
puyssaunt,  whiche  deliteth  hym  strongely  to  speke,  in  deuysing  the  hie 
fayttee  of  armes  and  perillys  daungerous  whiche  he  sayth  to  bane 
passed,  newoli  hither  comyi^  to  soiouiHe  in  our  eountreys.  I  am  so 
pecsuaded  of  grate  admonestments  that  all  my  entoidement  is  obfaaked, 
endollyd  and  zauyashed.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Caxton  was  to  meet  with  one  who 
proved  himself  both  a  severe  critic  and  a  successful  rival.  This 
was  *  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Doiiglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkel,  and  unkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus,'  whose  *  xiii 
Bukes  of  Eneados  of  the  &mose  Poete  Virgill  translatet  out  of 
Latyne  verses  into  Scottish  metir,'  though  not  published  till 
1553,  was  written  forty  years  earlier.  In  the  poetical  preface  to 
this  work — a  composition  of  some  five  hundred  lines — there  is  a 
long  paragraph,  entitled  in  the  margin  *  Caxtoun's  faultes,*  which 
passes  in  review  the  various  delinquencies  of  the  father  of  prints 
ing :  his  omission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  *  thre  first  bukis,* 
his  assertion  that  the  storm  in  Book  I.  was  sent  forth  by  ^olus 
and  Neptune^  the  '  proHxt  and  tedious  fassyoun  *  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  story  of  Dido,  his  total  suppression  of  the  fifA 
Book,  his  ridiculous  rejection  of  the  descent  into  the  shades  as 
fabulous,  his  confusion  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tover,  his  substi- 
tution  of  Crispina  for  Deiphobe  as  the  name  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
whole  being  summed  up  by  the  assurance  that —  ^^ 

'  His  buk  is  na  mare  like  Yirgil,  dar  I  lay, 
Than  the  nyght  oule  resemUis  the  papingay.' 
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Jbm  Bishop^jfi  4Mni  rtnimn  Ims  bstn  liigUy  pniaed  by  com* 
jndgeiy  and  we  think  daterredlj.     One  specimen  we  will 
gM^  and  it  shall  ke  fsom  die  eKoidiiim  of  Book  X  :— 
« The  hitlellk  and  the  mm  I  will  diMriae, 
Fra  Troyis  boimdiB  first  that  Aigittne 
By  fiite  to  Italia  come  and  ooiflt  lanyne, 
Oner  land  and  se  cachit  with  meikill  prne 
By  f oree  of  goddiB  abone  thk  eneiy  stede 
CM*  cmel  Inno  throw  anld  rememlnit  feid : 
Grete  payne  in  batellee  gufferit  he  also 
Or  he  hifi  goddis  hroeht  in  Latio 
And  belt  the  dete,  ink  qnham  of  nobil  tune 
The  latyne  peopOl  taken  has  thare  name, 
And  dee  tiie  &derifi,  princis  of  Alba, 
Gcone,  and  the  waUeiis  of  grete  Borne  alsna.* 

The  reader  of  these  lines  will  not  fail  to  remark  their  general 
dosmeaa  to  tlie  ofiginal,  at  the  sanae  time  that  he  will  be  struck 
with  a  certain  diffuscnem,  ancfa  as  seems  to  be  an  inseparable 
a^imct  q£  all  early  ])oetry.  To  expect  that  such  rude  and 
pdmitiTe  workmanship  should  represent  adequately  Virgil's 
pttsliar  graces  would  of  coarse  be  absurd  ;  but  the  effort  was 
a  great  one  for  the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  our  northern 
weMboars  may  well  be  proud  of  it   i 

Vot  leas  marked,  though  not  altogether  of  the  same  chamcter, 
ii  the  interest  attaching  to  the  next  translation,  or  rather  frag- 
ment of  translation.  The  "Earl  of  Surrey  may  or  may  not  have 
fied  too  soon  for  the  political  well-being  of  England,  but  his 
undoubtedly  an  untimely  one  for  her  litemtnre,  and  the 
who  denies  his  claim  to  our  sympathy  expressly  acknow- 
ledges bis  *T>Tilliant  genius.'*  His  version,  which  embraces 
fte  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  ^neid,  deserves  attention 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  first  known  specimen  of 
English  blank  verse.  As  might  be  expected,  the  versification 
knot  entitled  to  any  very  high  positive  praise.  It  is  languid 
ad  monotonous,  and  sometimes  unmetrical  and  inharmonious; 
"but  die  advance  upon  Gawin  Douglas  is  very  perceptible.  The 
laagnage  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  simplicity; 
eecasionally  there  is  a  forcible  expression,  but  in  general  a 
tBuform  medium  is  kept,  and  a  modern  reader  will  still  com- 
fhxn  a  little  of  prolixity,  though  he  will  acknowledge  that  the 
ludt  is  being  gradually  corrected.  Dr.  Nott  has  remaiked  that 
some  parts  of  the  translation  are  more  highly-wrought  than 
odiers ;  and  while  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Surrey  has 
frequently  copied  Douglas,  whose  work  must  have  been  known 

^*  Proade's  HUt  of  England,  vol.  iy.  p.  509.  ^  , 
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to  him  in  MS.,  he  notes  that  these  obligations  lure  mnch  more 
frequent  in  the  Second  Book  than  in  the  Fourth.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  (we  quote  from  Dr.  Nott's  edition)  will  perhaps 
give  an  adequate  notion  of  Surrey's  manner  {Jtin.  IL  228,  *'  Turn 
vero  tremefacta,'  &c.) : — 

'  New  gripes  of  dread  then  pierce  our  trembling  breasts. 
They  said,  Lacon*s  deserts  had  dearly  bought 
His  heinous  deed,  that  pierced  had  with  steel 
The  sacred  bulk,  and  thrown  the  wicked  lanoe. 
The  people  cried  with  sundry  greeing  shouts 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  temple  blive. 
In  hope  thereby  the  goddess'  wrath  to  appease. 
We  cleft  the  walls  and  closures  of  the  town, 
Whereto  all  help,  and  underset  the  feet 
With  sliding  rolls,  and  bound  his  neck  with  ropes. 
This  fatal  gin  thus  overclamb  our  walls, 
Stuft  with  arm*d  men ;  about  the  which  there  ran 
Children  and  maids,  Uiat  holy  carols  sang ; 
And  well  were  they  whose  hirnds  might  touch  the  cords.' 

The  next  translator,  like  Surrey,  only  lived  to  accomplish  a 
portion  of  the  ^neid :  but  it  was  a  much  larger  portion,  and  it 
liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  completed  by  another  hand.  Thomas 
Phaer,  at  one  time  'sollicitour  to  the  king  and  queue's  majesties, 
attending  their  honourable  counsaile  in  the  marchies  of  Wales,' 
afterwards  *  doctour  of  physike,'  published  seven  Books  of  the 
^neid  in  1558.  At  his  death,  two  years  afterwards,  he  left  a 
version  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Books  and  a  part  of  the  Tenth  ; 
and  in  1573  *  the  residue '  was  '  supplied  and  the  whole  worke 
together  newly  set  forth  by  Thomas  Twyne,  gentleman.'  This 
translation  is  in  the  long  fourteen-syllable  or  ballad  metre,  which 
had  then  come  into  vogue,  being  used  even  in  versions  from,  the 
drama,.*  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Chapman  in  ' 
rendering  the  Iliad.  It  is  of  Chapman,  indeed,  that  the  ordinary, 
reader  will  most  natumlly  think  in  turning  over  Phaer's  pages. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  involved 
in  the  choice  of  subject,  the  ballad-measure  of  Queen  Mary's 
time  being  as  ill  suited  to  the  Virgilian  hexameter  as  the  ballad- 
measure  of  King  James's  may  be  well  suited  to  the  Homeric, 
we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  saying  that  Phaer's  inferiori^ 
in  original  power  makes  him  more  faithful  as  a  translator, 
though  less  interesting  as  a  writer,  and  that  his  greater  prolixity 
^ives  him  a  certain  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  measure  which 

*  See  Warton'g  account  of  *  Seneca  his  tenne  Tragedies  translated  into  English/ 
15S1  (Hist,  of  Eug.  Poetry,  §lvii.).  • 
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i«B  its  enormoos  length  can  hardly  be  made  attractire,  when 
ntten,  as  Chapman  has  written  it,  in  ronplets  closely  interlaced 
md  complicated  with  each  other.  But  Phaer  has  little  or 
■odnng  of  that  *  daring  fierj  spirit '  which,  as  Pope  says,  made 
Chapman  write  like  an  immature  Homer ;  and  though  his  Ian- 
gnsge  is  not  without  merit,  not  many  expressions  can  be  quoted 
friaii  him  which  would  appear  felicitous  to  a  modem  taste.  His 
greatest  eolc^ist  is  Godwin,*  who  pronounces  his  book  *  the  most 
wqndeiful  depository  of  living  description  and  fenrent  feeling 
that  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  all  the  circle  of  literature  ;*  and^ 
sAer  onoting  various  passages  with  the  highest  commendation, 
STS  tnat  wboerer  shall  read  his  version  of  Anchises's  speech 
about  Marcellos,  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book,  will  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  imperial  court  was  dissolved  in  tears  at  Virgirs 
RcitaL     Let  ns  see  if  we  can  transcribe  it  dry-eyed : — 

'  JBaeas  tihere  (for  walke  with  him  he  saw  a  seemly  knight, 
A  goodly  spiingold  jong  in  glistring  annour  shining  bright, 
Bat  notihing  ^i^  in  &ce,  his  eyes  downcast  did  shewe  no  obaere), 
0  fiither,  what  is  he  that  walkes  with  him  as  equall  peere  ? 
ffis  oiiiely  eon  ?  or  of  his  stock  some  child  of  noble  race  ? 
What  bustling  mskas  his  mates?  how  great  he  goth  with  portly 

grace? 
Bat  cloud  of  louring  night  his  head  full  heauy  wrappes  about. 
Roa  lord  Anchisee  spi^  and  from  his  eyes  the  teues  brake  out, 
O  son,  thy  peoples  huge  lamented  losse  seeke  not  to  knowe. 
Tkd  destnies  shall  this  child  onto  the  world  no  more  but  showe, 
Kor  suffer  long  to  line  :  0  Gods,  though  Rome  you  think  to  strong 
Aad  ooermuch  to  match,  for  enuie  yet  do  us  no  wrong. 
Vhat  waalings  loude  of  men  in  stretes,  in  feeldes,  what  mourning 

cries 
Ib  mi^ty  campe  of  Mars,  at  this  mans  death  in  Home  shall  rise  ? 
What  fimeralls,  what  numbers  dead  of  corpses  shalt  thou  see, 
0  T^rber  flood,  whan  fleeting  nere  his  new  tombe  thou  shalt  flee  ? 
Hot  shall  there  neuer  child  from  Troian  line  that  shal  prooeede 
Sialt  his  grannsirs  hope  so  hie,  nor  neuer  Borne  shal  breede 
An  impe  of  maruel  more,  nor  more  on  man  may  iustly  host. 
O  vsctoe,  O  prescribid  fuih,  0  righthand  valiaunt  most  1 
Bunt  no  man  him  haue  met  in  armes  conflicting,.foteman  fearce, 
Or  wold  he  fomy  horses  sides  with  spurres  encountring  pearce. 
0  piteous  child,  if  oner  thou  thy  destnies  hard  maist  breake, 
■ncellus  thou  shalt  be.    Now  reatche  me  Lillies,  Lilly  flours. 
Gam  purple  Violetts  to  me,  this  neuews  soule  of  ours 
With  giites  that  I  may  spreade,  and  though  my  labour  be  but  vayne, 
T^  do  my  duety  deere  I  shall.    Thus  did  they  long  complayne.' 

The  remaining  attempts  in  the  sixteenth  century  deserve  regis- 
•  *  L4tcs  of  Edward  and  John  Philips '  (Londo  ,  1815),  ppj^M7  foil. 
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tering  chiefly  as  curious  and  grotesque  experiments.  Abraliam 
Fleming)  indeed,  gave  promise  of  someliiing  better  in  his  *  Bucxk 
likes  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  with  alphabetical!  Annotations 
upon  proper  nams  oi  Gods,  Goddesses,  men,  women,  hillea^ 
flouddes,  cities,  townes,  and  villages,  &c.,  orderly  placed  in  the 
margent.  Drawne  into  plaine  and  familiar  Englishe,  verse  for 
verse'  (London,  1575),  which  is  in  rhymed  fourteen-syllable 
measure  in  the  style  of  Phaer.  But  in  1589  he  published  another 
version^  of  the  Eclogues,  along  with  one  of  the  Georgics,  in  which 
he  discarded  *  foolish  rime,  the  nise  observation  whereof  many 
times  darkeneth,  corrupteth,  peruerteth,  and  falsifieth  both  ibe 
sense  and  the  signification,'  in  favour  of  unrhymed  lines  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  syllables,  not  very  graceful  in  themselves,  and 
rendered  additionally  quaint  by  a  strange  fashion  of  introducing 
into  the  middle  of  the  text  explanatory  notes,  which  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  metre.  Thus  he  makes  Viigil  compliment 
his  patron  on — 

^  Thy  verses,  which  alone  are  worfiiy  oT 
The  buiddns  [braTe]  of  Sophocles  [I  meane  his  stately  stile],'' 

and  mentions,  among  the  prognostics  of  fair  weather — 

^  And  Nisos  [of  Megera  king  and  turned  to  a  falcon] 
Capers  aloft  in  skie  so  cleere,  and  Scylla  [Nisus  daughter 
Changed  into  a  larke]  dolh  smart  for  [his  faire]  purple  haiie/ 

The  prevalent  mania,  too,  for  reviving  classical  metre,  which 
infected  even  Sidney  and  Spenser,  took  hold,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, of  the  would-be  translators  of  Virgil.     Webbe,  in  his 

*  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie '  (London,  1586),  ^  blundered,'  as 
he  aptly  as  well  as  modestly  expresses  it,  upon  a  hexametrical 
venion  of  the  two  first  ^  ^glogues,'  in  which  Melibceus  tells  his 

*  kidlings  '— 

^  Neuer  again  shall  I  now  in  a  greene  bowre  sweetGe  reposed 
See  ye  in  queachie  briers  fieirre  a  loofe  clambring  on  a  hi^  hill, 
Now  shall  I  sing  no  lygges,  nor  whilst  I  doo  fkU  to  my  imiketi^ 
Shall  ye,  raj  Goates,  cropping  sweete  flowers  and  leaues  sit  about  me.' 

But  the  most  considerable,  and  by  far  the  most  extraordinary, 
feat  of  this,  nature  was  performed  by  Richard  Stanyhurst,  in  lus 

*  First  Foure  Bookes  of  Virgil's  -ffineis  translated  into  English 
Herqical  Verse,  with  other  PoSticll  devises  thereto  ann^ed ' 
(London,  1583).  His  remarks  on  his  own  translation  are  a 
curiosity   in   themselves,    and   may   remind   us   of  Chapman's 

*  Mysteries  revealed  in  Homer.'  *  Virgil,*  he  says,  *  in  diuerse 
places  inuesteth  Lmo  with  this  epitheton,  Satumia.  M.  Phaer 
ouerpasseth  it,  as  if  it  were  an  idle  word  shuffled  in  by  the 
authour  to  damme  vp  the  chappes  of  yawning  verses.     I  never 

o  to 


t^  mj  lemembrance  omitted  it,  as  indoed  a  terme  that  carietk 
■BUe  in  his  mouth,  and  lo  emphatically  as  that  the  ouerslippinf^ 
«f  it  were  in  effect  the  choaking  of  the  Poets  discourse,  in  such 
Inking  wise  as  if  he  were  thiotled  with  the  chincoughe.  And 
Id  inculcate  that  clause  the  better,  where  the  mariage  is  made  in 
Ae  fourth  boke  betwene  Dido  and  Aeneas,  I  adde  in  my  vers^ 
Watiy  luno.  Although  mine  Author  Tsed  not  the  epitheton, 
Vfatiye,  but  onlje  made  mention  of  earth,  ayer,  and  fier,  yet  I 
an  well  assured  that  word  throughly  conceiued.  of  an  hedeful 
siadent  maj  gine  him  such  light  as  may  ease  him  of  six  mtoneths 
taaaile:  whyche  were  well  spent,  if  that  Wedlocke  were  wel 
nderstoode.'  His  practice  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his 
Aeory.  Phaer  had  talked  of  '  Sir  Gyas '  and  *  Sir  Cloanthus,' 
Bade  Isis  masquerade  as  '  Dame  Rainbowe,'  and  turned  '  Galium 
lebellem '  into  *  rebell  French/  Stany hurst  (we  take  the  instances 
^mn  by  Warton)  calls  Corcebus  a  '  bedlamite ' ;  arms  Priam 
w^  his  swovd  '  MtMTglay,'  a  blade  that  figures  in  Gothic  romanoe ; 
mikes  Dido's  ^  parvulus  ^neas '  into  ^  a  cockney,  a  dandiprat 
hop-thumb^'  and  says  that  when  Jupiter  ^  oscnla  libarit  natao  he 
'  host  his  pretty  prating  parrot'  ^ut  he  shall  exhibit  himself 
SMce  at  length,  and  somewhat  more  favourably,  in  a  passage 
bom  the  end  of  the  First  ^neid  (r.  736,  ^  Dixit,  et  in  mensam,' 
4c):— 

'  ThuB  aayd,  wi&  sipping  in  Tessel  nicely  ^e  dipped. 
Siee  ehsrgeth  Bieias :  at  a  blow  hee  lustily  swapping 
Thee  wine  firesh  spuming  with  a  draught  swild  up  to  the  bottom. 
Thee  remnannt  loidings  him  pledge :  Than  curled  loppas 
Twang'd  on  his  harp  golden  what  he  whillon  loamed  at  Atlas. 
How  the  moone  is  tnmers'd,  how  planet  soonnie  renolueth. 
He  ehaunts :  how  mankind,  how  beasts  dooe  carzie  their  oflbpring : 
How  flouds  be  engendered,  so  how  fire,  celestial  Arcture, 
Thee  raine  hreede  sev'n  stairs,  with  both  the  Trionical  oideza : 
ynsj  ate  sun  at  westward  so  timely  in  winter  is  housed. 
And  why  the  night  seasons  in  smmner  swiftly  be  posting. 
Tile  Mooies  hsnds  clapping,  tiiee  Troians  plimdite  flapped.* 

la  pasaing  to  die  seventeenth  century  we  feel  that  a  change 
\m  already  set  in.  The  metres  adopted  are  such  as  commend 
Aanaelres  to  modem  ears;  the  language,  though  varying  ao» 
I'snltitg  to  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the  individual  writer,  is 
not  in  general  marked  by  much  quaintness  or  redundancy*  Let 
OS  tske  a  specimen  from  the  earliest  version  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,* — *  Dido's,  Death :    Translated   out  of  the  best  of 

Latine 

•  WWa  we  wrote  the  above,  -ve  had  not  met  with  a  traii8latio&  of  the 
.fioeid  published  in  1620  by  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  onder  the  title  of  *  The 
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Latine  Poets  into  the  best  of  vulgar  Languages.  Bj  one  tha 
hath  no  name*  (London,  1622)  *  Praeterea  fuit  in  tectis,'  &c 
(Book  I  v.,  V.  457):— 

'  In  her  house  of  stone 
A  temple  too  she  had,  of  former  spouse, 
By  her  much  Beuerenc't,  with  holy  bowes 
And  Snowwhite  Wooll  adom'd,  whence  oft  she  hears 
A  voice  that  like  her  husbands  call  appeares, 
When  darke  night  holds  the  world.     The  ellenge  Owle 
Oft  on  her  housetop  dismall  tunes  did  houle, 
Lamenting  wofuU  notes  at  length  outdrawing : 
And  many  former  Fortune-tellers'  awing 
Forewamings  fright :  AEneas  too  in  Dreames 
Makes  her  runne  mad :  left  by  her  selfe,  she  seemes 
Alone  some  vncouth  foule  long  way  to  haue  taken, 
Tyrians  to  seeke  in  desert  Land  forsaken.' 

The  vogue  which  these  translations  obtained  does  not  seem 
always  to  have  been  proportioned  to  their  merits.  In  1628  were 
published  *  Virgil's  Georgicks  Englished  by  Thomas  May,  Esq^.,' 
and  *  Virgil's  Eclogves  translated  into  English  by  W.  L.'  (Wil- 
liam Lisle).  The  former,  if  little  read,  has  been  not  unfrequentljr 
mentioned  since ;  the  very  existence  of  the  latter  has  been  for- 
gotten.* Yet  our  readers,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  peruse  the 
following  extract  from  May's  heroics  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, while  they  will  thank  us  for  selecting  two  of  Lisle's  stanzas. 
(*  Felix  qui  potuit,'  Ac,  Georg.  II.  490)  :— 

*  Happy  is  he  that  knowes  the  cause  of  things, 
That  all  his  feares  to  due  subjection  brings. 
Tea,  &te  itselfe,  and  greedy  Acheron  ! 
Yea,  happy  sure  is  he,  who  ere  has  knowen 

Destniction  of  Troy,  or  the  Acts  of  Aeueas/  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Moseam.  Oar  space  will  only  allow  us  to  say  that  the  metre  is  Phaer's,  bat  the 
style  more  modem. 

*  An  account  of  Lisle,  who  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  antiquary,  is  given 
in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  this  translatioo. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  dedicated  an  edition  of  a  treatise  by  ^Iftie  to  Prince 
Charles  in  a  copy  of  verses  *  by  way  of  Eclogue,  imitatine  the  4th  of  Virgile,' 
besides  being  the  author  of  a  version  fh>m  Du  Bartas,  and  of  *  The  Fair  Ethiopian,' 
which  Chalmers  calls  a  long  poem  of  very  indifferent  merit. 

Benson,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  below,  says  that  almost  100 
of  May's  lines  are  adopted  by  Dryden  with  very  little  alteration.  The  first  two 
lines  of  May  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  Ogilby. 

'  What  makes  rich  crops,  what  season  most  inclines 
To  plowing  th'  earth,  and  marying  elms  with  vines.'— JTay. 
'  What  makes  Rich  Grounds,  in  what  Cslestial  Signs 
'Us  good  to  Plow,  and  marry  Elms  with  Vines.' — Ogilby, 

Dryden  borrows  also  03ce  at  least  from  lisle.  But  of  his  plagiarisms  more 
below. 
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The  mrall  Qods,  SylTanai,  and  great  Pan, 
And  all  iha  lister  Nymphs  I  that  hi^p j  man 
Nor  peoples  voices,  nor  kings  purple  mono, 
K(ff  dire  ambition  snndring  brothers  lone, 
Nor  th'  Istrian  Daoians  fierce  conspiracies, 
Nor  Bomes  estate,  nor  idling  monarchies.'j 

'Quern  fngis,  ah  demens,'  &c  {Ed.  IL  60)  :— 

'(Ah  foolish  Fon)  whom  dost  thon  seek  to  shnn ? 
Why,  Dardan  Paris  (that  same  shephoard  knight) 
Yea,  e'ne  the  gods  themselves,  the  woods  did  woon : 
Let  Pallas  praise  her  Towres  goodly  hight, 
And  in  her  pompons  Palaces  delight  r 

Which  shoe  hath  bnildod :  but  of  all  the  rest, 
In  my  conceit,  the  Forrest-Life  is  best. 
The  crewell  orim-faced  Lionesse  pursues 
The  bloody  Woolfe :  the  Woolfe  the  kid  so  free : 
The  wanton  capring  kidd  doth  chiefly  chuse 
Amongst  the  flowring  Cythisus  to  bee : 
And  Corydon  (Alejis)  foUowes  thee : 
So  each  thing  as  it  likes :  and  all  affect 
Aecording  as  their  nature  doth  direct.' 

Ve  most  confess,  however,  that  Lisle's  Eclogues,  which  are  in  a 
^viety  of  metres,  contain  other  passages  less  attractive  than 
^  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  charm  of 
these  stanzas  consists  in  their  reminding  us  of  strains  which, 
'ioi  Lide  wrote,  already  belonged  to  the  past, — ^the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Spenser.  May's  notes  are  less  sweet,  but  they  are  pro- 
wblj  more  his  own;*diey  reach  forward,  not  backward;  they 
contam  not  an  echo  of  Spenser,  but  a  prophecy  of  Dryden. 
y^  year  1632  saw  a  complete  version  of  the  ^neid  by 
Vicars,*  and  a  translation  of  the  First  Book  by  Sandys.  Vicars, 
*  Parliamentary  fanatic,  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  poet  only  by 
tbe  saTage  lines  in  Hudibras,  where  he  is  coupled  with  Witfiers 
^ndPrynneas  *  inspired  with  ale  and  viler  liquors  to  write  in 
*pne  of  nature  and  his  stars.'  Sandys  is  celebrated  as  the  author 
«( a  translation  of  Ovid,  which  Pope  read  as^  child  and  (not 
^  Bnrariable  consequence  with  him)  praised  as  a  man.  There 
*^  to  be  no  merit  in  Viairs.  Sandys  is  perhaps  superior  to 
^y»  'Jttt,  like  him,  he  pleases  chiefly  as  the  harbinger  of  better 

•  The  title  of  Vicars's  work  is  *  The  XII  Aeneids  of  Virgil,  the  most  renowned 

*|?»'«at-Prince  of  Latine  Poets,  translated  into  English  deca-syllables,  by  lohn 

V^*   SiDdj»*g  is  added  to  an  edition  of  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 

•^l^  (1W2),  and  entitled,  *  An  Essay  to  the  Translation  of  Virgil's  iEneis/ 

VoL  110.— iVb.  219.  Q  things 
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things  in  language   and  versification.      Here   is  a  favourable 
specimen  ('  Est  in  secessu,'  &c.,  ^n.,  I.  169) : — ' 

'  Deepe  in  a  Bay  aa  He  with  stretcht-ont  sides 
A  harhor  makes,  and  hreakes  the  justling  tides : 
The  parting  floods  into  a  landlockt  sound 
Their  streams  discharge,  with  rocks  invirond  round, 
Whereof  two,  equal  lofty,  threat  ^  skies, 
Under  whose  lee  the  safe  Sea  silent  lies : 
Their  browes  with  dark  and  trembling  woods  arajd. 
Whose  spreading  branches  cast  a  dre^lfall  shade.* 

Sir  John  Denham's  translation  of  the  Second  ^neid  is  said 
to  have  been  made  in  1636.  We  know  not  whether  his  *  Pas- 
sion of  Dido  foi^  ^neas '  was  written  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
seems  rather  the  better  of  the  two.  In  both,  however,  Denham 
is  very  unequal ;  a  series  of  vigorous  couplets  will  be  followed 
by  passages  written  in  ^  concatenated  metre,'  as  Johnson  calls  it, 
and  disfigured  by  bad  or  feeble  rhymes.  He  is  fond,  too,  of 
engrafting  comments  and  conceits  upon  his  original^  as  when 
Dido  tells  ^neas— * 

'  Thou  shouldst  mistrust  a  wind    * 
False  as  thy  Yows,  and  as  thy  heart  unkind.' 

The  Queen's  dying  speech  is  a  fair  example  of  his  better  manner 
{'  Dulces  exuviae,'  &c.,  ^n.  IV.  651)  :— 

<  Dear  Beliques  whilst  that  Gk>d8  and  Fates  ga^  leave, 
Free  me  fihom  eare,  and  my  glad  soul  rec^ve : 
That  date  whidb  fortune  gave  I  now  must  end 
And  to  the  shades  a  noble  Ghost  descend  c 
Siohfldus  blood  by  his  false  Brother  spilt 
I  have  reveng'd,  and  a  proud  City  bmlt  x 
Happy  alas  I  too  hi^py  I  had  liv*d, 
Had  not  the  Trojan  on  my  Coast  arriv'd : 
But  shall  1  dye  without  revenge  ?  yet  dye, 
Thus,  thus  with  joy  to  thy  SichaBUs  flye. 
My  conscious  Foe  my  Funeral  fire  shall  view 
From  Sea,  and  may  tiiat  Omen  him  pursue.' 

A  better  translation  of  this  Fourth  Book  appeared  in  1648  by 
Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  a  friend  of  Dcnham's,  who  does  justice  to 
his  powers  in  an  excellent  copy  of  verses  recommendatory  of 
his  version  of  Pastor  Fido.  Fanshaw's  case  is  not  unlike  Lisle's : 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  cultivation  of  the  heroic,  he  revives 
that  of  the  Spenserian  stanza.  The  choice  was  not  a  happy  one 
under  the  circumstances :  Virgil  did  not  write  in  periods  ol  nine 
lines,  and  Fanshaw,  not  being  a  difiuse  writer,  is  led  in  conse* 
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qonce  to  nm  stanza  into  stanza,  so  that  tlie  vcnification  does 
Bot  anble  OS  to  follow  the  sense.  Where,  however,  sense  and 
metre  happen  to  coincide,  he  may  be  read  with  real  pleasure,  ais 
in  the  following  passa^  CDissimnlare  etiam  mera^ti,'  &c., 
ifitlV.SOS):— 

'  Didst  thon  hope  too  by  stealth  to  leave  mj  land, 
And  that  snch  treason  cotdd  be  nnbetrajed, 
Nor  shotdd  my  love,  nor  thy  late  plighted  hand, 
Nor  Dido,  who  would  die,  thy  flight  have  stayed  ? 
MiKt  too  this  voyage  be  in  winter  made  ? 
Throng  storms?    O  cruel  to  thyself  and  me  1 
Didst  mm  not  hmit  strange  lands  and  sceptres  swayed 
By  others^  if  old  Troy  revived  should  be. 
Should  Troy  itself  be  sought  through  a  tempestuous  sea  ? ' 

We  now  come  to  the  first  translation  of  the  whole  of  Virgil, 
*Tbe  Works  of  Pablius  Virgilins  Maro,  Translated  by  John 
O^Ibj,  and  Adorn'd  wiA  Sculptur,'  first  published  in  1649-50, 
and  afterwards,  we  believe,  three  times  reprinted.  This  inde>- 
Wgible  adventurer,  who  practised  successively  or  simultaneously 
tbe  callings  of  dancing-master,  original  poet,  translator  from  the 
tWcs,  and  literary  projector,  frequently  ruined,  but  always 
i«o?cringhimself,  learnt  Latin  in  middle  life,  and  proceeded  to 
tnnslate  Virgil,  as  he  afterwards  learnt  Greek  and  translated 
Homer.  In  his  way  he  must  be  pronounced  successful ;  he  was 
^fouled,  hot  his  version  continued  to  be  bought  till  Dryden's 
«w»  into  the  market;  and  the  *  Sculpturs'  (engravings),  which 
^  a  prominent  feature  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books,  were  con- 
*i^^  good  enough  to  be  borrowed  by  his  rival,  who  did  not  like 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  new  plates.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have  found 
^fairen  still  later :  his  work  heads  the  list  of  the  lady's  library 
■  the '  ^lectator,'  Dryden's  *  Juvenal  *  coming  second  ;  and  we 
^^  to  know  that  it  not  only  is  included  among  die  books 
i^ecoflmiended  for  examination  to  the  fraternity  of  labourers  whom 
««  Dean  of  Westminster  is  marshalling  with  a  view  to  the  pro* 
WKlion  of  a  new  English  dictionary,  but  that  a  member  of  the 
ond  has  undertaken  to  study  it  In  its  day  it  was  doubtless  a 
■*fal  and — ^in  the  absence  of  anything  better  suited  to  the  taste 
«  that  generation — even  a  readable  book.  It  is  sufficiently 
•^  to  the  words  of  Virgil — much  more  so  than  Dryden.  Its 
■^fg^in  is  furnished  with  a  collection  of  notes  from  the  old  com- 
^tators,  done  in  a  tolerably  business-like  style ;  and  though 
■e  author  shows  no  trace  of  poetical  feeling,  no  real  appreciation 
^pJctical  language,  he  writes  in  general  fair  commonplace 
P"'*ic  English,  while  his  mastery  over  the  heroic  couplet  will 
P^Uy  be  pronounced   creditable   by   those    who,   like   our 
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readers,  have  the  means  of  comparing  him  with  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  Ad  aperturam  libri,  we  select  the  opening 
of  his  Sixth  j^neid : — 

'  Weeping  he  said :  at  last  with  Sails  a-irip, 
To  the  Enboick  Confines  steers  his  Ship : 
Then  sharpflook'd  Anchors  they  cast  oat  before, 
And  the  tcdl  Na^y  fring*d  the  edging  Shore. 
To  Latian  Shores  the  youthful  Trojans  leap'd : 
Some  seek  the  hidden  Seeds  of  Fire  that  slept 
In  Veins  of  Flint ;  Beasts  shadie  Holds,  the  Woods 
Others  cnt  down,  and  find  concealed  Floods : 
Bnt  those  high  ToVrs  pious  .tineas  sought. 
Where  Phoebus  reign'd,  dread  Sybils  spacious  vault, 
Whom  Delius  had  inspired  with  future  Fates. 
They  enter  Trivia's  Grove,  and  Golden  Gates. 

Deedalus  leaving  Crete  l(as  Stories  say) 
Trusting  swift  Wings,  through  skies,  no  usual  way. 
Made  to  the  colder  North  a  desperate  Flight, 
And  did  at  last  on  Chalcis  ToVr  alight : 
There  he  his  Wings  to  thee,  O  Phoebus,  paid. 
And  wide  Foundations  of  a  Temple  laid. 
The  stately  porch  Androgens  death  adom*d, 
Then  the  Atiienians,  punish'd,  early  moum'd 
For  seven  slain  children :  there  the  Lottery  stood : 
High  Crete  against  it  overlooked  the  Flood.* 

Ogilby's  elaborate  work  may  possibly  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  otiiier  attempts  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  did  not  deter  *  holiday- 
authors,'  as  Dryden  calls  them,  who  felt  they  could  do  better, 
from  exhibiting  specimens  of  their  powers  in  translating  portions 
of  Virgil,  The  Fourth  Book  of  the  ^neid  still  continued 
to  be  popular  with  this  class  of  writers,  three  or  four  of  whom 
attempted  it  about  this  time — Edmund  Waller  and  Sidney 
Godolphin  (1658),  Sir  Robert  Howard  (1660),  and  Sir  Robert 
Stapylton.  Wone  of  them  are  memorable  ;  but  as  some  slight 
interest  may  be  felt  in  comparing  them,  we  give  their  versions  of 
the  end  of  the  book  in  juxtaposition : — 

•*  From  heaven  then  Iris  with  dewy  wings,  *  So  dewy  rose-winged  Iris,*  having  won 
On  which  the  Sun  a  thousand  glories  flings,         Thousand  strange  colours  fiom  the  odrerse 
Flies  to  her  head :  This  to  the  dark  abode  Sun, 

I  bear,  and  free  i^  from  this  body's  load.  Slides  down,  stands  on  her  head:  I  bear  this. 

She  said :  then  with  her  right  hand  cuts  her  charged, 

hair.  Sacred  to  Dis:  be  from  this  flesh  enlarged, 

^nd  her  enlarged  breath  slides  into  air/ —  Thus  says,  and  cuts  her  hair :  t(^ther  slides 

Howard,        All  hea^  and  into  air  her  spirit  glides/ — 

Stapyltcn, 

*  'Dewy  rose-winged  Iris'  also  appears  in  Ogilby,  who  resembles  Stapylton 
likewise  in  his  version  of  *  teqne  isto  corpore  Eolvo.' 

r^^  Godolphin 
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Godoiplim  mmkes  nch  short  work  of  Dido's  death,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  b^in  our  extract  from  him  some  lines  earlier : — 

'  Then  Jimo,  looking  with  a  pitying  eye 
Upon  8o  sad  and  lasting  miseir, 
Since  deibpest  wounds  can  no  nee  passage  give 
To  self-destroyers  who  refuse  to  Lye, 
Sent  Iris  down  to  cut  the  &tal  hair ; 
Which  done,  her  whole  life  yanished  into  air/ 

Waller's  work  merely  embraces  about  a  hmidred  lines,  which 
wne  not  translated  by  Godolphin.  The  following  lines  will  show 
tkt  it  is  well  for  him  that  his  reputation  as  an  English  poet  does 
not  rest  on  his  translation.  '  Ta  lacrimis  evicta  meis '  (v.  548)  : — 

'  Ah  sister !  yanqnished  with  my  passion,  thon 
Beftrajedst  me  first,  dispensing  with  my  yow. 
Had  I  been  constant  to  Sycharas  still 
And  single-liyed,*  I  had  not  known  this  ilL 

Snch  thoughts  torment  the  Queen's  enraged  breast, 
While  the  Dardanian  does  securely  rest 
In  his  tall  ship,  for  sudden  flight  prepared : 
To  whom  once  more  the  son  of  Joye  appeared^* 

Mare  remarkable  than  any  of  these  experiments  on  Dido's 
«toiy  is  *  An  Essay  upon  Two  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  Two 
Boob  of  his  ^neis  (if  this  be  not  enough)  towards  the  Trans- 
ition of  the  whole.  By  James  Harrington,  1658.'  The  author. 
Sir  James  Harrington,  better  known  by  his  *  Oceana,'  is  com- 
pred  to  Vicars  by  Butler,  who,  disliking  his  politics,  chose  to 
aeer  at  his  poetry ;  but  those  who  haye  seen  his  ^  Essay  'will 
fcel  that  the  sneer  falls  pointless.  Unequal,  and  occasionally 
gnjtesque,  he  yet  shows  undeniable  signs  of  vigour  and  ability, 
reminding  us  of  Cowley  both  in  his. better  and  his  worse  manner. 
His  felicities,  are  not  indeed  Virgilian,  as  when  he  translates 
*  Oscola  libarit  Jiatae ' 

'  Joye,  with  the  smiles  that  clear  the  weather,  dips 
His  coral  in  the  nectar  of  her  lips,' 

<n  speaks  of  ^neas  among  the  paintings  at  Carthage  as 

*  wandering  through  a  world  the  pencil  struck 
As  out  of  Chaos  with  stupendous  luck :' 

Iflit  ^j  are  felicities  nevertheless :  nor  need  we  deny  him  the 
F^ias  ^  ingenuity  when  he  tells  us  that  Dido 


•  <c 


'Sin^e-liTed'  is  the  spelling  of  the  copy  before  us  (1658);  but  it  may  be 
^"^^1^  vhether  the  writer  did  not  intend  *  lived'  for  a  verb.  In  that  case  the 
^^""pound  adjectire  would  be  rather  a  felicitoas  blunder. 
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*  bnngs  the  Trojan  to  hdv  court, 
And  sends  a  royal  present  to  the  port, 
A  hundred  ewes  and  lambs,  a  hundred  sows ; 
And  Bacchus  rides  upon  a  drove  of  cows,' 

The  first  simile  in  the  -ffineid  is  rendered  thus — 

'  As  when  some  mighty  city  bursteth  out 
Into  sedition,  the  ignoble  rout 
Assault  the  palaces,  usurp  the  street 
With  stones,  or  brands,  or  anything  they  meet 
(For  Fury's  armoury  is  everywhere)  : 
But,  if  a  man  of  gravity  appear 
Whose  worth  they  own,  whose  piety  they  know. 
Are  mute,  are  plaiited  in  the  place,  and  grow 
Unto  his  lips,  that  smooth,  tibiat  melt  their  souls : 
So  hush  the  waves  where  Neptune's  chariot  rolls/ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  holiday-authors  increased 
formidably  after  the  Restoration — so  formidably  that  it  would 
be  impossible  within  oar  present  limits  to  give  any  adequate 
account  of  their  several  performances.  Not  one  of  the  six 
volumes  of.Tonson's  'Miscellany'  is  without  some  pieces  of 
Virgilian  translation :  one  of  them,  the  first,  contains  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Eclogues  by  various  hands ;  a  collection  which 
Dryden  enriched  by  two  of  his  own  versions,  and  from  which  he 
afterwards  did  not  disdain  to  borrow.*  Of  these  studies  by  £Eir 
the  most  noteworthy  is  ^  The  Last  Eclogue,  translated,  or  rather 
imitated,  in  the  year  1666,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart,'  a 
remarkably  flowing  and  vigorous  paraphrase,  some  lines  of 
which  might  challenge  comparison  with  Dryden's  own.  As  it 
appears  now  to  be  quite  forgotten,  we  shall  not  apologise  for 
extracting  from  it  rather  copiously  : — 

'  One  labour  more,  0  Arethusa,  yield. 
Before  I  leave  the  shepherds  and  the  fidd : 
Some  verses  to  my  G^us  ere  we  part. 
Such  as  may  one  day  break  Lycoris'  heart. 
As  she  did  his.     Who  can  refose  a  song 
To  one  that  loved  so  well,  and  died  so  young  ? 
Begin,  and  sing  GaUus'  unhappy  fires. 
While  yonder  goat  to  yonder  branch  aspires 
Out  of  his  reach.     We  sing  not  to  the  deaf: 
An  answer  comes  firom  every  trembling  leaf. 


*  Dryden's  chief  plagiarisms  are  from  the  version  of  Eclogue  I.,  '  bv  John 
KDaryll,  Esq'*.,'  twentv-four  of  whose  lines  be  appropriates,  with  slight  cbaoges. 
But  there  are  cases  of  obligation  in  subsequent  Eclogues  which  a  future  editor  of 
Dryden's  Virgil  will  do  well  to  note. 

Under 
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Undtf  a  lonel J  tree  lie  ky  and  pined, 
H»  flock  «boat  Him  feeding  on  the  wind. 
As  he  OB  love :  such  kind  and  gentle  sheep 
£en  &ir  Adorns  wc^d'be  proud  to  keep. 

«  *  •  « 

What  shakes  the  hranehes  ?  what  makes  all  the  trees 
Begin  to  bow  their  heads,  the  goats  their  knees  ? 
Oh  t  'tis  Silvanns,  with  his  mossy  beard 
And  leafy  crown,  attended  by  a  herd 
Of  wood-bom  satyrs :  see  I  he  shakes  his  spear, 
A  green  yonng  oak,  the  tallest  of  the  year. 
•  «  «  « 

Wonld  it  had  pleased  the  Gods  I  had  been  bom 
Just  one  of  you,  and  taught  to  wind  a  horn. 
Or  wield  a  hook,  or  prune  a  branching  vine. 
And  known  no  other  love  but,  Phyllis,  thine. 
Or  thine,  Amyntas :  what  though  both  are  brown  ? 
So  are  ih»  nuts  and  berries  on  the  down ; 
Amongst  the  vines,  the  willows,  and  the  springs 
Phyllis  makes  garlands,  and  Amyntas  sings. 
No  cruel  absence  calls  my  love  away 
Further  than  bleating  sheep  can  go  astray : 
Here,  my  Lycoris,  here  are  shady  groves, 
Here  fountains  cool  and  meadows  sofk :  our  loves 
And  lives  may  here  together  wear  and  end : 
O,  the  trae  joys  of  such  a  fete  and  friend ! ' 

Meantime,  while  veteran  diplomatists,  rising  peers,  and  future 
secretaries  of  state  were  employing  themselves  with  these  occa- 
aooal  performances,  the  whole  of  Virgil  was  being  undertaken  by 
a  patrician  author,  Richard  Maitland,  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Un- 
fcrtanately  for  his  reputation,  his  Lordship  appears  to  have  hesi- 
tated about  publishing,  and,  while  he  hesitated,  the  time  went 
by.  The  version  of  the  first  Georgic  appeared  in  the  third 
Tohune  of  the  *  Miscellany,*  in  1694 :  the  ^neid  was  communi- 
cated to  Dryden  before  he  had  embarked  in  his  own  great  under- 
taking, and  suffered  to  remain  in  his  hands  afterwards.  At  length 
it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  world,  but  the 
^ea^  was  prevented  by  the  author's  death.  Two  years  later 
Drjdea  took  his  place  as  the  translator  of  Virgil,  and  the  chance 
was  gone  for  even  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  throne.  When 
the  great  poet,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^neid,  complimented  hia 
tt>ble  firiend's  work,  ac^owledging  some  of  his  obligatians  to  it, 
«id  ocmeealing  others,  he  spoke  as  if  he  did  not  expect  that  it 
wimld  ever  see  the  light  Eventually,  however,  the  entire  trans- 
l^tioit  foiled  an  editor,  who  supposed,  or  affected  to  suppose,  th^^ 
tf  it  could  no  longer  reign  alone,  the  crown  might  ^  ^|gy  f^te  be 

C^r\    divided. 
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divided.     *  They  who  do  not  place  my  Lord  Landerdale  upon  th^ 
same  foot  with  Mr.  Dryden/  says  this  friendly  critic,  ^  must  be* 
equally  injurious  to  the  one's  judgment  and  to  the  other's  trans* 
lation ;  for  t'  will  be  easy  to  find  upon  the  parallel  that  the  poetry 
of  Sotttlir  anckMorth  Britain  is  no  more  incompatible  than  the^ 
constitution.'     But  the  Union  did  not  extend  to  translations  of 
Virgil.     The  North  British  version  seems  to  have  attracted  no- 
attention:    Trapp  praises  it,  and  Martyn  and  Davidson  quote 
it ;  but  it  probably  was  never  read.     Any  one  who  will  now  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  it  will  see  that  it  is  not  without  merit  But 
though  the  noble  translator  was  a  better  versifier  and  a  greater 
master  of  English  than  Ogilby,  he  had  studied  in  a  school  which 
is  on  the  whole  less  favourable  to  a  writer  of  limited  powers  : 
instead  of  copying  his  original  closely,  he  sometimes  transformft 
and  adds  to  it ;  and  his  transformations  and  additions  are  hardly, 
in  Denham's  language,  true  to  Virgil's  fame.     The  following^ 
is  an  extract  from  the  version  of  the  Georgics,  which  is  noie 
flowing  than  that  of  the  ^neid  (*  Nocte  leves  melius  stipuke^ 
&c.    Georg.  I.,  289)  :— 

'  Parched  meadows  and  dry  stabble  mow  by  night : 
Then  moisture  reigns,  which  flies  ApolIo*8  light. 
Some  watch,  and  torches  sharp  with  cleaving  knives 
Till  late  by  winter  fires :  their  careful  wives, 
To  ease  their  labour,  glad  the  homely  rooms 
With  cheerfal  notes,  while  weaving  on  their  looms, 
Or  else  in  kettles  boil  new  wine,  and  skim 
The  dregs  with  leaves,  when  they  o'erflow  the  brinu 
But  reap  your  yellow  grain  with  glowing  heat. 
And  on  your  floor  with  scorching  Phoebus  beat. 
When  days  are  clear,  then  naked  till  and  sow : 
In  lazy  winter  labourers  lazy  grow : 
For  that 's  a  jovial  time,  when  jovial  swains 
Meet,  and  in  feasting  waste  their  summer  gains, 
As  seamen,  come  to  port  from  stormy  seas. 
First  crown  their  vessels,  then  indulge  their  ease.' 

In  1696,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Dryden's  translatioia 
was  published.  Of  its  sunpassing  merits  we  must  defer  speaking^ 
till  we  have  finished  our  chronological  enumeration,  as  they  are 
not  of  a  nature  which  will  bear  dismissing  in  a  few  sentences. 
Standing  as  it  does  nearly  midway  in  the  history  of  Virgilian 
tr^uosiations,  it  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  all  that  preceded^ 
but  all  that  have  followed  it  If  Dryden's  successors  are  less 
incapable  of  being  put  into  comparison  with  him  than  his  pre-* 
decessors,  it  is  to  Dryden  himself  that  the  advantage,  such  as  it  i% 
is  in  some  measure  due.  ^ 

Dryden's.- 
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IkjAesfs  wacoeaaon  did  not,  in  tl^  first  instance,  attempt  to 
him  on  his  own  gronn^.  He  had  himself  expressed  an 
whether  deliberately  formed  or  not,  in  favour  of  transh^ 
into  blank  verse ;  and  translations  into  blank  verse  soon 
r  as  popular  unong  writers,  if  not  among  readers,  of  poetry 
as  translations  into  rhyme.  The  illustrious  examples  of 
Siakeqpeare  and  Milton,  long  slighted,  had  at  last  done  their 
wad^  die  one  restoring  blank  verse  in  tragedy,  the  other  rein^ 
Siting  it  in  epic  poetry  :  the  new  measure  was  doubtless  felt  to 
he  easier  than  the  old ;  and  criticism  was  beginning  to  find  out 
tbat  a  translation  which  should  represent  the  words  as  well  as 
dbe  general  meaning  of  an  author  could  hardly  be  executed  in 
sach  rhyme  as  the  literary  public  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
ore  to  read.  Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Brady,  Nahum  Tate*s 
coadjutor  in  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  turned  to  translating 
^  £neid  (1716-1726),  he  translated  it  into  blank  verse.  His 
WtKBogpit  is  characterised  contemptuously  enough  by  Johnson, 
whoK  lipiMiwi  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute.  The  next  blank 
Tone  experiment  is  better  known  to  ourselves,  and  probably  to  our 
readers  also.  In  the  last  Tohnae  of  Tonson's  ^  Miscellany,'  Trapp 
appeared  as  a  translator  of  the  Tenth  Edogne  into  ihyme,  and  of 
the  end  of  die  First  Georgic  into  blank  verse :  he  was  afterwords 
to  execute  a  blank  version  of  the  whole  of  VirglPs  three  poems, 
puUishing  the  £neid  in  1717  or  1718,  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics 
about  1731.  We  may  perhaps  speak  of  his  work  more  in  detail 
hereafter ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  whether  owing 
to  the  University  reputation  of  the  author,  who  was  the  first  Oxford 
Pra£eaK)r  of  Poetry,  or  to  the  more  substantial  recommendations 
of  a  version  which,  as  Johnson  says,  might  serve  as  the  clandes- 
tine refuge  of  schoolboys,  and  of  a  commentary  containing  a  good 
deal  of  information  and  not  a  little  prosaic  good  sense,  the  book 
reached  the  honours  of  a  third  edition  in  1735. 

In  1764Trapp's  example  was  followed  by  another  ex-Professor 
of  Poetry,  Hawkins  by  name.  If  we  are  unable  to  give  any  ac-* 
ooant  of  his  version  of  the  ^neid,  we  may  plead  as  our  excuse 
tkat  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  die  library  of  the  University  of  which 
the  translator  was  a  professor,  nor  in  that  of  the  college  (Pem« 
broke)  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  nor  again  in  that  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  way  of  amends,  however,  we  can  tell  our  readers 
aomediing  of  the  translation  which  appeared  next  in  order  of 
time,  *  The  Works  of  Virgil  Englished  by  Robert  Andrews,  1766.* 
The  author,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Baskerville  for 
Ids  printer,  and  thus  to  make  his  work,  externally  at  any  rate,  a 
mast  attractive  one,  imputes  the  shortcomings  of  former  trans* 
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lators  to  their  adoption  of  rhyme.  *  The  best  of  'cm  had  not 
doft  their  Gothic  shackles  when  tfeey  dared  to  the  race  the  most 
rapid  of  the  poets  :  how  then  should  thej  save  their  distance  ? ' 
Here  is  this  unshackled  runner's  own  start : — 

*  M,  Yon,  Tityro,  lolling  'neath  the  spreading  beech, 
Muse  on  your  slender  straw  the  sylvan  song. 
We  leave  our  country,  our  sweet  meadows  quit, 
^    Our  country  fly.     You,  Tityro,  soft  imbowered, 

Prompt  fair  Amarilla  to  the  echoing  woods. 
T,  A  GU>d,  Meliboee !  gave  us  these  cabn  hours.' 

This  singular  fashion  of  manipulating  proper  names  runs  through 
the  book,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  Thus 
we  have  'Daphny,  Alexy,  Mopsy,  Philly,  Lycid  (a  name  which 
may  perhaps  show  that  Mr.  Andrews  conceived  himself  only  to 
be  taking  a  Miltonic  liberty),  Thyrse,  Menalca,  Paleme,  Cloanth, 
Helnor  and  Lyke  (for  Helenor  and  Lycus),  Mezente,  and  Jutna 
(for  Jutuma). 

In  1767  was  published  *  The  -Eneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into 
Blan]^  Verse  by  Alexander  Strahan,  Esq.,'  who  had  already  twice 
before  attempted  portions  of  the  poem.  He  professes  to  have 
^  kept  as  close  to  his  author  as  the  late  Dr.  Trapp  in  respect  of 
his  sense,  but  to  have  taken  a  little  more  compass  for  the  sake  of 
harmony/  The  experiment  issues  in  lines  like  these  (^  Qus9  t^ 
tam  laeta  tulerunt,'  JEn.  I.  605) : — 

'  What  happy  ages  gave  you  to  the  world  ? 
What  parents  such  perfection  could  produce  ? 
While  to  then:  mother  sea  the  rivers  flow, 
While  moimtains  cast  their  spreading  shadows  round, 
While  ^ther  feeds  the  stars,  your  sacred  name, 
Your  bright  idea  shall  for  ever  last. 
Where'er  my  fete  may  bear  me  o'er  the  globe.' 

The  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  were  contributed  by  Dobson,  the 
fame  who  gave  a  Latin  dress  to  the  ^  Paradise  Lost' 

More  than  thirty  years  remained  to  the  end  of  the  century ;  bat 
it  was  not  till  1794  that  another  blank  verse  translator  of  Vii^il 
showed  himself.  This  was  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  FeUow  of 
Merton  College,  otherwise  known  as  the  author  of  a  popular ^€ii 
jt esprit  called  the  '  Miseries  of  Human  Life,'  and  of  a  less  sue^ 
cessful  polemic  against  Calvinism.  Cowper's  Homer  had  r^ 
cently  appeared,  and  had  been  recognised  to  be,  what  it  certainly 
is,  a  work  of  real  merit ;  and  it  was  tempting  to  try  whether  the 
fame  process  could  not  after  all  be  made  to  answer  with  VirgiL 
But  Cowper's  success,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  due,  not 
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IB  tbe  theories  of  his  pre&ce,  bat  to  his  practice  as  an  original 
poet:  it  established  a  case  for  blank  rerse  as  wielded  hy  Cowper, 
Ml  as  wielded  by  Mr.  Beresford.  As  usual,  we  give  a  specimen 
tf  his  translation  Q  Tern  pus  erat,  quo  prima,'  ^a.  U,  268) : — 

*  Twae  al  the  hour  when  first  obliviouB  rest 
To  care-flick  mortals  ocmes,  and,  gift  of  gods^ 
Of  all  their  gifts  best  welcome,  steak  unfelt, 
Wh^i,  as  I  dept,  before  my  eyes,  behold, 
Hector,  all  woe-begone,  appeared  to  come 
In  present  sight,  and  pour  down  copious  tears, 
As  dragged  erewhile  &st  by  tbe  churiot  wheels 
Sordid  with  bloody  dust,  lus  big-swoln  feet 
Wiih  thongs  transpierced.     Ah  me  !  what  seemed  ho  then ! 
How  from  that  Hector  changed,  who  late  returned 
Clad  in  the  ^orious  spoils  of  Peleus*  son. 
Or  fresh  from  hurling  on  the  barks  o^Greece 
His  Phrygian  fires  I     Now — squalid  was  his  beard. 
His  locks  blood-knotted,  and  uiose  gashes  too 
Were  seen,  which  round  his  parent  country's  walls, 
In  fights  of  yore,  he,  numberless,  had  borne. 
Melting  in  tears,  I  seemed  to  accost  the  shade 
Spontaneous,  and  these  mournful  words  draw  forth.' 

Dr.  Symmons — wbo  speaks  of  blank  verse  rather  happily,*  as 
^  oqIj  a  laborious  and  doubtful  struggle  to  escape  from  the  fangs 
of  prose,'  adding  that  '  if  it  ever  ventures  to  relax  into  simple 
aod  natural  phraseology,  it  instantly  becomes  tame,  and  the  prey 
of  its  pursuer,' — ^has  passed  a  censure  which,  inapplicable  to 
Cowper,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  is  not  more  than  a  just 
descnptiaik  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Cowper's  Virgilian 
feilower. 

The  rhyming^  translators  of  Virgil  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tDiy  wcie  fewer,  but  they  were  men  of  more  mark.  Some  portion 
tf  tkenr  snccess  is  doubtless  doe  to  the  vehicle  which  they  chose. 
The  heroic  couplet,  as  managed  by  Dryden,  is  far  more  open  to 
autukm  than  the  blank  verse  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost ;'  the  sources 
*f  dbe  pleasure  which  it  creates  lie  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  are 
Me  accessible  to  an  (ndinary  writer.  And  if  Dryden  is  more 
OBtaUe  dian  Milton,  Pope  is  more  imitable  than  Dryden. 
A^te  was  essentially  capricious :  sometimes  vigorous  and 
^farfid,  at  others  flat  and  slovenly.  He  was  a  critic,  but  his 
csBOBs  of  criticism  are  constantly  varying,  and  the  astonishing 
which  he  at  times  produces  are  due  to  ear  and  natural 
radier  than  to  deliberate  judgment.  With  Pope,  on  the 
hand,  all  was  conscious  art ;  he  took  his  measure,  such  as 

•  Prelaoe  to  £neid,  p^  23  (2nd  edition). 
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it  was,  of  the  capabilities  of  the  heroic  couplet,  and  with  steauly 
and  unwearied  patience  set  himself  to  realize  them  in  his  practice  ; 
and  his  successors,  after  admiring  the  marvellous  result,  migrht 
reasonably  hope,  by  the  exertion  of  moderate  powers  of  analysis^ 
to  attain  to  some  notion  of  the  process.  In  or  before  1724,  after 
the  completion  of  the  English  Iliad,  Benson,  celebrated  by  Pope 
as  the  admirer  of  Milton  and  Johnston's  Psalms,  being  dissatisfie<l 
with  the  way  in  which  Dryden  had  dealt  with  the  poetry  and  the 
agriculture  of  Virgil,  published  *  Virgil's  Husbandry ;  or  an  Essay 
on  the  Georgics ;'  a  version  of  the  Second  Book,  with  explanatory 
notes,  following  it  up  next  year  with  a  similar  *  Essay '  on  the 
First.  The  subjoined  extract,  if  it  has  no  other  interest,  will 
show,  at  any  rate,  that  Pope's  influence  was  already  beginnings  to 
tell  (*  Nee  requies  quin  aut  pomis,'  Georg.  II.,  516)  : — 

'  Nor  rests  the  year,  hut  still  with  fruit  abounds 
Or  vast  increase  of  herds,  or  loads  the  grounds 
With  piles  unnumbered  of  promiscuous  grain. 
Subdues  the  bams,  and  triumphs  cm  the  plain. 
A  storm  descends :  Sicyonica  berries  feel 
The  nimble  poundings  of  the  clattering  sted : 
The  falling  aoians  ruistle  in  the  wood, 
And  Bwine  run  homeward  cheerfdl  with  their  food : 
The  copse  her  wildings  gives  from  shattered  bowers, 
And  teeming  autumn  lays  down  all  her  stores, 
Whilst  high  on  sunny  rocks  the  clustered  vine 
Boils  into  juice  and  reddens  into  wine.' 

A  much  more  memorable  attempt  to  beat  Dryden  with  Pope's 
weapons  was  made  by  Pitt,  who,  after  dallying  for  some  time 
with  a  new  version  of  the  ^neid,  completed  it  at  last,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1740.  Pitt  was  intimate  with  Spence,  the  friend  of 
Pope ;  and  the  great  poet,  in  words  which  seem  not  to  have  been 
preserved,  signified  his  approval  of  an  experiment  which  but  for 
niin  would  scarcely  have  been  possible.  After  the  author's 
death,  Joseph  Warton,  a  brother  Wykehamist,  completed  the 
translation  by  the  addition  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and 
republished  it  with  a  dedication  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
which  he  finds  fault  with  Dryden,  and  asserts  Pitt's  superiority  : 
a  judgment,  the  merits  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Warton's  own 
translation,  we  hope  shortly  to  consider.  Sotheby's  version  of 
the  Georgics,  the  first  edition  of  which  (1800)  is  just  included 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  will  come  in  for  its  share  of  notice 
most  appropriately  at  the  same  time.  All  three  were  conspi-  . 
cuously  inferior  to  Dryden,  but  they  were  in  some  sense  foemen 
worthy  of  his  steel,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  an  X)ppor- 
tunity  of  exhibiting  themselves  along  with  hinu^  Werhave  been 
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fame  &>abt  wlietber  to  resenre  oar  jadgment  of  Beatde's 
_  but  a  comparison  of  his  translation  with  Drjden's 

mA  Walton's,  by  a  favourable  though  not  undiscriminating 
wistj  is  included  in  his  Life  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  and,  may 
m^  conmlted  there.  The  translation  seems  not  to  have  been 
pxa&j  valued  by  the  author,  who  apparently  did  not  reprint  it, 
aor  is  it  to  be  found  in  all  collections  of  his  poems.  In  his 
M^inal  compositions  Beattie  is  pleasing  rather  than  vigorous, 
aal  this  is  very  much  the  character,  both  positively  and  nega- 
Ihdy,  of  his  translation,  which  is  freely  executed,  and  contains 
al  leut  as  much  of  the  author  as  of  his  Latin  model.  The  fol- 
lovii^  lines  will  exhibit  at  once  his  better  and  his  worse  qualities 
f  Muscosi  fontes,'  &c.  Eel  VII.  45):— 

'  Canfdom,  Ye  mossy  fomitains,  warbling  as  ye  flow, 
And,  softer  than  the  slumbers  ye  bestow, 
Ye  grassy  bonks  I  ye  trees  with  verdure  crowned. 
Whose  leaves  a  glimmering  shade  diffuse  around  t 
Grant  to  my  weary  flocks  a  cool  retreat, 
And  screen  them  from  the  summer's  raging  heat  I 
For  now  the  year  in  brightest  glory  shines. 
Now  reddening  clusters  deck  the  bending  vines. 

ngmtf.  Here  's  wood  for  fuel :  here  the  fire  displays 
To  all  around  its  animating  blaze ; 
Black  with  continual  smoke  our  posts  appear. 
Nor  dread  we  more  the  rigour  of  the  year 
Than  the  fell  wolf  the  feitffnl  lambkins  dreads 
When  he  the  helpless  fold  by  night  invades. 
Or  swelling  torrents,  headlong  as  they  roll. 

The  weak  resistance  of  the  shattered  mole.' 

• 

Tk  one  other  translator  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  work 
bisCdlen  in  our  way,  is  a  Mr.  John  Theobald,  whose  ^Second 
Bode  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Notes  ' — a  hand-' 
some  quarto — bears  no  date,  but  has  the  appearance  of  having 
km  published  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  His 
&ie$  are  such  as  Surrey  or  Phaer  would  doubtless  have  envied 
far  their  smoothness  and  finish ;  but  a  reader  of  the  present  day 
wffl  hardly  regret  that  the  four  cantos  were  not  extended  to 
fertj-cight. 

The  course  of  Virgilian  translation  in  the  nineteenth  century 
i  as  illustrative  of  the  general  literary  history  of  the  period  as 
tut  corresponding  phase  in  the  eighteenth.  In  the  first  thirty 
]ttrs  several  translations  appeared,  marked  more  or  less  by  the 
daracteristics  of  the  preceding  century :  since  that  time,  the  old 
BodoD  of  translation — that  which  aims  at  substituting  a  pleasing 
Ei^ilidi   poem    for   an  admired   original — has   been  well-nigh 

abandoned, 
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abandoned,  and  experiments  as  multiform  as  those  practised 
by  the  Elizabethan  scholars  and  poets  have^  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  are  reminded,  not  of  Dryden  or  Warton,  but  of 
Webbe,  Fleming,  and  Stanyhurst  These  revolutionary  aspects 
constitute  a  new  division  of  our  subject,  and  call,  in  fact,  for  & 
separate  discussion.  Of  the  translations  that  remain,  by  far  die 
most  considerable  is  the  *-Eneis*  of  Dr.  Symmons,  which 
appeared  in  1816,  and  was  reprinted  in  1820.  It  is  worth' 
reserving  for  further  notice,  and  we  reserve  it  accordingly. 

The  only  other  attempt  we  need  mention  is  the  version  of 
the  Eclogues  made  about  1830  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  versifier,  whose  name  has  not  yet 
died  out  of  remembrance.  His  lines  are  elegant,  but  artificial 
and  involved  ;  they  show  the  man  of  taste,  not  the  genuine  -poet 
or  the  master  of  vigorous  English.  Take  the  end  of  the  *  Pollio  * 
(*  Aggredere  O  magnos,'  EcL  IV.  48) : — 

*  These  honours  thou — *tiB  now  the  time — approve, 
Child  of  the  skieB,  great  progeny  of  Jove  t 
Beneath  the  solid  orb*8  vast  convex  bent, 
See  on  the  conung  year  the  world  intent : 
See  earth  and  sea  and  highest  heaven  r^'oice :  ^ 

All  but  articulate  their  grateful  voice. 

O  reach  so  iax  my  long  life's  closing  strain ! 
My  breath  so  long  to  hymn  thy  deeds  remain  I 
O^heus  nor  Linus  should  my  verse  exoe^ 
Though  even  Oalliope  her  Orpheus'  ahell 
Should  string,  and  (anxious  for  the  son  the  sire) 
His  Linus'  numbers  Phcebus  should  ina|>ire  I 
Should  Pan  himself  before  his  Arcady 
Contend,  he'd  own  his  song  surpassed  by  me. 

Know  then,  dear  Boy,  thy  mother  by  her  smile  : 
Enough  ten  months  have  given  of  pain  and  toil. 
Know  her,  dear  Boy, — ^who  ne'er  such  smile  has  known, 
Kor  board  nor  bed  divine  'tis  his  to  own.* 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  whit  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
different  translators  of  Virgil,  down  to  a  few  years  from  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  writing.  Their  object,  in  general,  has 
been,  as  we  said  just  now,  to  substitute  a  pleasing  English  poem 
for  an  admired  original.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  that  the  one  who  happened  to  be  the  best  English 
poet  should  be  the  best  translator.  Perhaps  it  might  be  nece»^ 
sary  to  stipulate  that  there  should  be  some  similarity  between  the 
genius  of  the  poet  translating  and  that  of  the  poet  translated.  A 
Virgil  by  Shelley  would  have  been  un-Virgilian,  though  scarcely 
more  so  than  Pope's  Homer  is  un-Homeric  ;  but  where  any  scope 

is 
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k  gmn  for  the  exhibition  of  native  poetical  power,  a  tnie  pOet» 
tiiincr  cMeles%  is  sure  to  please  more  than  the  most  fastidioaslj 
degmnt  Tersifier.  And  this  is  just  what  has  happened.  What- 
awr  a  few  crittcs  maj  hare  thought  and  said,  Drjden's  is  the 
mij  English  Virgil  of  which  the  balk  of  English  readers  know 
sarddng.   ^ 

It  is  doabtless  true,  as  a  critical  theory,  that  a  translator  ought 
Is  endeaToar  not  onl j  to  saj  what  his  au^or  has  said,  but  to  say 
il  as  he  has  said  it  In  the  greatest  writers,  thought  and  lan^ 
gasge  may  possibly  be  distinguished,  but  can  scarcely  be  disso* 
cklnL  Every  tme  poet  has  a  style  of  his  own :  a  style  which 
ttobaUy  forms  half  of  what  makes  hira  please,  and  more  than 
Uf  of  that  which  makes  him  remembered.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  other  writers,  it  is  especially  true  ot  Virgil.  He  has  chosen 
to  tnxst,  as  scarcely  any  one  else  has  done,  to  expression — to  the  ' 
preiieTence  not  merely  of  one  word  to  another,  but  of  one  arrange- 
ment of  words  to  another.  He  insinuates  new  thoughts  through 
the  mediiua  o£  apparent  tautologies  ;  he  calls  in  old  phrases, 
recasts  tfaem,  and  produces  new  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it, 
cannot  be  denied  ^at  few  of  the  translators  of  Virgil  have  trusted 
to  diemselres  so  entirely  as  Dryden.  He  worked  hurriedly  tod 
imder  pressure;  he  was  hardly  likely  to  be  more  attentive  to 
lus  aumor's  language  than  in  his  original  compositions;  nay, 
the  very  vigour  of  his  genius  required  that  he  should  abandon 
faiinself  to  his  own  impulses  and  express  himself  in  his  own 
nay.  He  was  constantly  adding  to  his  original,  and  that  in  the' 
Best  wilfol  and  reckless  manner.  There  were  elements  in  his 
■store  pecolisKrly  repugnant  to  the  Virgilian  ideal,  and  those 
eiemesto  lie  was  at  no  great  pains  to  oom^eal.  When  he  chose 
he  could  be  not  only  careless  and  slovenly,  but  offensively  coarse 
and  Tulgar,  and  he  is  so  in  his  Virgil  a  hundred  times.  From 
the  very  first  he  made  himself  fair  game  for  his  rivals  and  critics^ 
ari  fhej  have  taken  their  full  advantage.  From  Milboume  and 
Tiapp  down  to  the  Messrs.  Kennedy,  every  aspiring  translator 
htt  been  able  to  quote  a  long  list  of  passages  where  Dryden 
las  failed  grossly,  and  has  argued  in  consequence  that  a  true 
tnnslation  of  Virgil  has  yet  to  be  made.  Yet  their  case,  as  we 
fOilaie  to  think,  easily  proved  in  theory,  has  uniformly  broken 
Aowa  in  practice.  The  hct  is,  that  whBt  they  have  proved  has 
heoi  proved  not  merely  against  Dryden,  but  against  themselves^ 
1W  questioa  of  fidelity  of  rendering,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like 
Vkpiy  can  hardly  be  made  one  of  degree*  It  is  idle  to  discuss 
vho  has  come  nearest  to  the  style  and  ki^^age  of  Virgil,  when 
B0  one  has  come  within  any  appreciable  distance.  A  blank 
venifier  «aay  flatter  himself  that  he  can  do  move  than  a  rhymer, 
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but  it  will  probably  be  because  he  is  less  capable  of  producing 
something  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  an  original  poem. 
The  rhjipers,  at  any  rate,  are  placed  ipso  facto  on  terms  of  virtual 
equality  so  far  as  resemblance,  to  Virgil's  manner  is  concerned, 
ijbey  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  that  makes  that  manner  what 
it  is,  and  the  one  thing  that  the  public  has  to  care  for  is  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  substitute  they  offer.  Here  it  is  that 
Dryden's  greatness  comes  out  Compare  him  with  other  trans- 
lators, and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  none  of  them  have  anything 
of  Virgil's  individuality,  he  alone  has  an  individuality  of  his 
own  of  sufficient  mark  to  interest  and  impress  the  reader.  Let  as 
make  our  meaning  clear  by  an  instance  or  two.  We  will  take 
four  lines  near  the  opening  of  the  First  £neid,  and  see  how  they 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  chief  rhyming  translators : — 

*■  Mnsa,  mihi  cauns  memora,  quo  nmninc  lfleso»  Prrr. 

Quidve  dolens  i  cgina  Deum  tot  Tolvere  casus  Sar,  Mnie,  what  causes  could  so  far  iocenae 

Insigiiem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  laboi-es  cJesUal  powers,  and  what  the  dire  offence 

Bnpulerit.    Tantienc  aoimis  celestibus  ir»  ?  That  tooved  heaven's  awful  empress  to  impoM* 

^  On  such  a  pious  prince  a  weight  of  woea, 

l^RTDEK.  Exposed  to  dangers,  and  with  toils  oppreat. 

O  Muse!  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate;  Can  rage  so  fierce  inflame  a  hearenlr  bnsart? 
What  goddess  was  provoked,  and  whence  her 

hate;  Stmmons. 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began  Speak,  Muse  I  the  causes  of  effects  so  great : 

To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man^  What  god  was  wronged  ?  or  whr,  incensed 

Involved  his  anxious  life  in  endless  cares,  with  hate, 

Kxposed  to  want,  and  hurried  into  wars.  Should  Heaven's  high  queen  with  toils  on 

Can  heavenlj  minds  such  high  resentment  toils  confound 

show.  The  man  for  piety  to  heaven  renowned. 

Or  exercise  their  ^te  in  human  woe?  And  urge  him  with  a  ceaseless  tide  of  Ula? 

Ah  1  can  such  passions  goad  celestial  wills? * 

Here,  if  we  make  it  a  question  of  degrees,  there  is  doubtless 
much  to  be  urged  against  Dryden,  who  has  expanded  into  eight 
lines  what  the  others  have  been  content  to  express  in  six,  and  a 
closer  pressure,  such  as  Sotheby  occasionally  practised,  might 
jK>ssibly  have  reduced  to  four.  But  if  we  look  closely  at  the 
original,  we  shall  see  that  its  peculiar  characteristics  have  really 
been  preserved  by  none  of  the  three.  Which  of  them  gives  any 
conception  of  the  Virgilian  rhythm?  and  yet  what  would  a 
passage  of  Virgil  be  without  this  ?  Who  has  imitated  the  pecu- 
liarity of  ^quo  numine  Iseso' — that  expression  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  crvjc  of  commentators  ?  Or,  if  it  be  thought  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  translator  should  adumbrate  what  no  anno- 
tator  has  succeeded  in  fixing,  what  have  we  in  any  of  the  three 
to  represent  that  most  Virgilian  of  phrases — half-inverted,  half- 
direct — *  tot  volvere  casus '  ?  Dryden  has  *  involved  ;'  Pitt  talks 
of  ^  a  weight  of  woes  ;*  Symmons  of  *  confounding  with  toils  on 
toils  ;*  but  none  of  these  is  what  Virgil  has  said,  though  any  of 
them  will  serve  to  express  roughly  what  he  meant     Looking  to 
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i|B  aait  Bdodam  fidcis  teDtandJ^  sed  oncif 
ijar^tadm  nunibos  froodes  interqae  l^encLe. 
fade  a%i  jam  TaHdis  lunplexc  stirpibus  ulmos 
Caerint,  turn  strioge  cohms,  tmn  brsdua 


ViigiTs  geberal  meaning,  we  tee  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
-fcirij  conveyed  bj  Dryden's  eight  lines — eight  lines  which  seem 
tD  as  the  Terj  perfection  of  clear  onafTected  musical  English.  It 
is  needless  to  compare  diem  in  detail  with  those  of  Pitt  and 
Sjmmons ;  they  are  obviously  such  as  only  a  master  like  Dryden 
could  have  written : — 

'  Hflsc  miscere  neias  :  nee  cum  sis  cetera  fossor, 
Ttes  tantum  ad  numeros  Satyrum  moveare  Bathylli.* 

The  same  easy  strength  is  observable  throughout  Dryden*s 
verrion  of  the  Georgics.  Even  where  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
tkA  patting  forth  his  full  power,  he  will  generally  be  found  to 
distance  his  competitOTs.  Let  us  try  them  in  a  tolerably  simple 
pi»age  from  the  Second  Book  (v.  362)  : — 

'  Ac  doB  prixDA  Doris  adoleaeit  fronkdibos  «tas,  Warton. 

\  te&eris :  et  dam  se  latus  ad  aaras        The  Dew-born  bud»,  the  tender  foliage  spare : 
agii,    laxis    per    panun    immiaBOfl        The  shoots  that  vigorous  dart  into  the  air, 

Disdaininif  bonds,  all  Tree  and  full  of  lil«, 
0  dare  not  woQDd  too  soon  with  sharpened 

knife! 
Insert  yoor  bending  fingers,  gently  coil 
The  roTing  shoots,  and  reddening  brandies 

poll. 
But  when  thej  clasp  their  elms  with  strong 

embrace. 
Lop  the  loznriant  booghs,  a  lawless  race: 
Ere  this  thej  dread  the  steel:  now,  now 

reclaim 
The  flowing  branches,  the  bold  wanderers 

tame. 

SOTHEBY. 

When  the  new  leaf  in  Sprinji^'s  luxnriant  time 
Clothes  the  young  shoot,  oh  I  spare  its  tender 

prime: 
And  when  the  gadding  tendril  wildly  gay 
Darts  into  air  and  wanton:*  on  its  way, 
Indulgent  yet  the  knife's  keen  edge  forbear, 
But  nip  the  leaves,  and  lighten  here  and 

there: 
But  when  in  lusty  strength  the  o'ershadow- 

ing  Tine 
Clings  with  strong  shoots  that  all  ih^  elm 

entwine, 
Kange  with  free  steel,  exert  tyrannic  sway, 
Lop  the  rank  boagh,  and  curb  the  exnbemnt 

spray.' 

As  nsnal,  Dryden  allows  himself  more  licence  than  the  rest, 
and  his  freedom  has  led  him  into  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  <^  the  first  sentence,  which  the  other  two,  owing  to 
ibeir  greater  fidelity,  avoid,  or  appear  to  avoid.  He  confuses 
ihe  earliest  stage,  when  the  leaves  are  not  to  be  touched  at  all, 


lobe  rcftvmkiaitt  fermm :  torn  deniqne  dnra 
Eseree  iaperm,  et  ramos  compesoe  fluentes. 

Drtdeic. 
Bet  a  flnrtcBder  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Ybor  ^rifigiag  leares,  and  lift  their  infant 

hnsri, 
lai  B^aid  while  they  shoot  in  open  ahr, 
Mcdp  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling 

Kar  cserdse  thy  rage  on  new-bom  life, 
Bat  kt  tfaj  hand  supply  the  pnming-knife, 
kad  crop  Icunriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
T«  strip  the  bnnches  of  their  leafy  growth. 
B^  wheal  the  rootal  vines  with  steady  hold 
Oa  gn^  their  elms,  then,  husbandman,  be 

Ta  kf»  the  <fisobedient  booghs,  that  strayed 
BijmmI  their  ranks:  let  crooked  steel  invade 
fW  Uwless  troops  which  discipline  disclaim, 
keA  their  snpetiBnous  growth  with  rigour 
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with  the  second,  when  they  are  not  to  be  touched  by  the  pruning* 
hook.  But  in  spite  of  thLs,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  latitude 
of  his  rendering!  we  are  mistaken  if  our  readers  fail  to  perceive 
his  great  superiority.  Sotheby  keeps  much  closer  to  Virgil^  bot 
it  is  a  closeness  by  which  we  set  very  little  store,  failing,  as  it 
does,  to  bring  out  the  chief  points  of  his  authcnr's  language, — tlie 
*  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis,'  and  even  the  *  tum — turn — 
turn  denique.'  The  military  metaphor  in  Dryden's  last  lines 
may  seem  rather  a^  bold  expansion  of  *  dura  exerce  imperia ;'  but 
it  is  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Every  line  of 
Virgil  shows  that  he  regaixied  the  vine-branch  as  a  living  thing ; 
that  is  the  key-note  of  the  paragraph,  and  no  one  has  seen  this 
so  clearly  or  brought  it  out  so  vividly  as  Dryden. 

Our  judgment  then  is,  that  Pitt  and  Warton,  Sjrmmons  and 
Sotheby,  fail  as  translators  precisely  because  they  fail  as  original  * 
poets.  They  cannot  help  being  more  or  less  original,  subsd* 
tuting,  that  is,  their  own  mode  of  expression  for  Virgil's ;  and 
their  originality  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  They  are  not 
great  poets,  but  simply  accomplished  versifiers.  Eadk  has  his 
own  merits;  each  shows  his  weakness  in  his  own  way.  Pitt 
wrote  with  the  echoes  of  Pope  in  his  ears,  and  may  remind  his 
readers  of  the  English  Homer  as  long  as  they  have  not  the  Eng- 
lish Homer  by  them.  Those  who  wish  to  estimate  his  real 
relation  to  his  master  may  compare  a  translation  of  his  from  the 
Twenty-third  Odyssey,  printed  in  Pope's  Letters,*  with  Pope's 
own.  His  chief  fault  is  a  general  mediocrity  of  expression:  a 
monotonous  level  which  is  neither  high  poetry  nor  good  prose. 
Dryden's  narrative  is  easy  and  straightforward  ;  Pitt's  indefinite 
and  conventional.  He  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  cycle  of  rhymes 
which  Pope  has  made  classical,  and  he  rarely  ventures  to  deviate 
from  it  We  open  hb  translation  at  random,  glance  down  a 
page,  and  find  the  couplets  end  as  follows:  J^re^fire;  rounds 
crowned;  joy^  Troy ;  hour^  oW;  grace,  race ;  glows,  rows;  delay, 
way;  designed,  mind;  come,  room;  inspire,  fire;  flojoe,  race; 
rest,  addrest;  above,  Jove ;  implore,  adore;  tost,  coast ;  know,  woe. 
Ex  pede  Herculem,  when  we  see  tost  and  coast,  inspire  and  fire^ 
in  a  writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  we  know  pretty  well  what 
the  rest  of  the  line  is  likely  to  have  been.  One  of  Pitt's  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  observes,  not  without  truth,  that  he  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  versions  of  similes.  A  simile 
is  one  of  those  things  in  which  weakness  of  handling  is  most 

•  Pitt  to  Spenoe  In  Pope's  Letters  (Works,  by  Bowles^  vol.  viiL,  p.  3W\    Tlie 
Twenty-third  Book  was  translated  by  Broome,  but  Pope  doabOets  altered  it. 
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tkdj  to  come  out ;  as  managed  bj  Virfil  it  is  commonly  a 
itKiiftion  in  itself^  and  the  featores  in  it  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  made  prominent  will  often  escape  an  inattentive  reader. 
Warton  wms  heaTier  and  more  prosaic  than  Pitt,  without  being 
BHich  less  conventional.  His  ear  was  worse,  his  command  of 
poetical  langxiage  more  restricted ;  yet  he  sighs  in  his  dedica^ 
tion  OT^-  the  necessity  of  using  ^  coarse  and  common  words  '  in 
his  translation  of  the  Geoigics,  viz.  plough  and  scwo,  toheatj  dungy 
^$kes,  horse,  and  cow^  &c. ;  words  which  he  fears  ^  will  uncon* 
craerably  disgust  many  a  delicate  reader.'  When  Virgil  rises, 
Warton  does  not  rise  with  him  ;  his  version  of  the  ^  Pollio '  and 
of  the  Praises  of  Italy  may  be  read  without  kindling  any  spark 
of  entbnsiasni.  Who,  with  genuine  poetry  in  his  soul,  could 
have  thos  rendered  ^ Salve,  magna  parens  firugum,'  &c.  {Georg. 
IL173)?— 

'  All  bail,  Satamian  soil !  immortal  source 
Of  mighty  men  and  plenty's  richest  stores ! 
For  tlbde  my  lays  inquisitive  impart 
This  usefdl  srgument  of  ancient  art : 
For  thee  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring; 
And  through  thy  streets  Asonean  numbers  sing.' 

Sotbeby  and  Symmons  may  be  contrasted  as  well  as  paralleled 
with  Warton  and  Pitt  WWn  they  wrote,  the  language  of 
En^isb  classical  poetry  had  become  still  more  artificial,  the 
stmctnre  of  the  heroic  couplet  still  more  conventional.  Sotheby's 
Georgics  run,  in  £su;t,  to  the  tune  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope.' 
It  would  be  too  much  to  ascribe  any  very  direct  influence  to  a 
poem  published  only  a  year  previously.  Still  the  secret  of  their 
weakness  could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
which  Hazlitt  applies  to  Campbell's  poem.  ^  A  painful  attention 
is  paid  to  the  expression  in  proportion  as  there  is  little  to  ex- 
press, and  the  decomposition  of  prose  is  substituted  for  the 
composition  of  poetry.  *  There  are  many  well-wrought  lines ;. 
sometimes  we  may  find  a  whole  passage  which  has  been  success- 
folly  laboured ;  but  we  miss  throughout  that  pervading  vigour 
iHiich  works  from  within,  not  from  without — which  expresses 
Itself  poetically,  because  it  has  first  learned  to  express  itself  in 
English.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of  writing  English  more  needed 
dtan  in  translating  the  Georgics.  Even  as  it  is,  Virgil's  didactics 
are  well  nigh  crushed  under  a  load  of  ornament :  there  is  every- 

*  'Lectmm  oa  the  Eoglish  Poets/  p.  294  (Ist  edition).  Htilitt  ceDsures 
Sogers — who,  m  he  truly  say  i ,  ib  a  poet  of  the  same  rchool— in  language  still  more 
•trere,  but,  with  all  its  exaggeration,  not  wholly  undeserved. 

H  2  thing 
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tbing  to  tempt  a  translator  not  to  say  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain 
way ;  and  the  slightest  additional  bias  in  favour  of  the  indirect 
chicaneries  of  language  is  sure  to  be  fatal.  Here  are  Sotheby's 
directions  for  the  construction  of  bee-hives  ('Ipsa  autem,  seu 
corticibus  tibi  suta  cavatis/  &c.     Georg.  IV.  33)  : — 

'  Alike,  if  hollow  cork  their  fabric  form. 
Or  flexile  twigs  enclose  the  settled  swarm, 
With  narrow  entrance  guard,  lest  firosts  congeal, 
Or  summer  suns  the  melting  cells  unseal. 
Hence  not  in  vain  the  bees  their  domes  prepare, 
And  smear  the  chinks  that  open  to  the  air, 
With  flowers  and  fucus  dose  each  pervious  pore, 
With  wax  cement,  and  thicken  o'er  and  o'er. 
Stored  for  this  use  they  hive  the  clammy  dew. 
And  load  their  gamers  with  tenacious  glue, 
As  birdlime  thick,  or  pitch,  that  slow  distils 
In  unctuous  drops  on  Ida's  pine-crowned  hills. 
And  oft,  'tis  said,  they  delve  beneath  the  earth. 
Hide  in  worn  stones  and  hollow  trees  their  birth : 
Aid  thou  their  toil :  with  mud  their  walls  o'erlay. 
And  lightly  shade  the  roof  with  leafy  spray.' 

Every  line  here  gives  evidence  of  taste  and  refinement :  some  of 
them  show  considerable  power  of  condensed  expression,  yet  who 
would  care  to  read  page  after  p%e  of  poetry  of  this  sort,  apart 
from  the  associations  of  the  Latin?  *Decipit  exemplar  vitiis 
imitabile.'  Sotheby  knew  and  felt  that  one  of  Virgil's  greatest 
charms  was  his  diction  ;  he  was  doubtless  conscious  that  his  own 
strength  lay  in  elegance  of  expression ;  and  he  may  not  unrea- 
sonably have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  well  qualified  to 
isucceed  in  a  translation  of  the  Georgics.  But  though  his  Virgil, 
the  task  of  his  youth,  is  very  superior  to  his  Homer,  the  labour 
of  his  old  age,  not  only  from  the  greater  congeniality  of  the 
subject,  but  in  itself,  as  an  original  poem,  few,  we  apprehend, 
would  be  found  now  to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  has  contrived  to  occupy  a  place 
which  the  carelessness  and  slovenliness  of  Dryden  had  left  vacant 
One  cause  of  the  want  of  interest  with  which  we  read  his 
Georgics  may  be  the  wearying  monotony  of  their  versification. 
The  heroic  couplet  is  there  as  it  passed  from  Pope  to  Darwin, 
and  from  Darwin  to  Campbell ;  but  an  unbroken  series  of  such 
couplets  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  interwoven  harmonies  of 
Virgil.  When  a  strong  or  even  a  rough  line  is  wanted,  Sothehr 
has  no  objection  to  introducing  it,  any  more  than  Pope  had 
before  him;  but  to  fuse  couplet  into  couplet,  varying  the  ca- 
dences 
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dences  till  the  entire  paragraph  becomes  a  complex  rhythmical 
whole,  was  a  gift  which  nature  denied  him,  and  art  did  not 

Sjmmons  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  writer  of  the  same  school 
as  Sothebj,  preferable  in  some  respects,  inferior  in  others.  Pro- 
bably he  has  not  as  manj  good  lines,  but  he  produces  less  the 
dfect  of  sameness :  he  is  not  so  conventional,  but  he  is  more  of 
1  pedant  On  the  whole,  however,  the  family  likeness  between 
than  is  oxisiderable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
bm  the  boat-race  in  the  Fifth  £neid  (^  Quo  diversus  abis,'  &c. 
T.166J:— 

*  Why  thus,  MenoBies,  still  licentious  stray  ? 
Keep  to  the  rock !  be  frugal  of  the  way  I 
Gyas  again  exclaims  :  and  close  behind 
Beholds  Oloanthus  to  the  rock  inclined. 
He  'twixt  the  ship  of  Gyas  and  the  steep 
Steers  with  nice  judgment,  and  attains  the  deep : 
Then,  as  he  there  in  fearless  triumph  rides, 
From  the  late  victor  and  the  goal  he  glides. 
But  rage  and  anguish  swell  in  Gyas*  breast, 
Nor  stands  within  his  eye  the  tear  repressed. 
His  rank  forgetting,  and  the  care  he  owes 
To  his  ship's  safety,  from  the  stem  he  throws 
The  tardy  master  headlong  on  the  tide. 
And  his  own  hands  the  vacant  steerage  guide. 
Become  the  pilot  and  the  captain  too, 
Lsndwazd  he»tums  the  helm  and  cheers  his  crew. 
But,  scarcely  rising  from  the  deep  at  length, 
WiiJi  his  drenched  clothes  and  age-diminished  strength,. 
Menoetes  to  the  rock  with  labour  swims. 
And  on  its  sunny  forehead  dries  his  limbs. 
Him  in  his  plunge,  and  in  his  dripping  plight. 
The  Trojans  view,  diverted  at  the  sight. 
And,  as  the  briny  draught  his  breast  restores. 
Loud  peals  of  laughter  rattle  through  the  shores.' 

^  if  carefully  done,  and  undoubtedly  keeps  closer  to  the 
I^  than  Dryden's  version;  but  it  is  not  the  narrative  of 
I'irgi) ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  make  the  readers  of  1816  forget  the 
'CWir'and  *Lara.' 

,  Tbe  moral  which  we  would  draw  from  this  part  of  our  criticism. 
^  that  no  one  is  likely  to  attain  as  a  poetical  translator  the 
^^Uence  which  would  be  denied  to  him  as  an  original  writer.. 
^  prose  the  case  is  different,  as  there  the  translator  has  to  draw 
*f  less  on  his  own  powers ;  though  even  there  it  will  be  true 
thit  a  man  who  is  best  able  to  express  his  own  thoughts  will  be 
best  able — we  do  not  say  most  willing — to  express  the  thoughts. 
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of  another.     But  the  poetical  translator  is  reallj  an  original  poet  \ 
and  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

One  great  poet  there  has  been  who  once  conceived  the  thou^bf 
of  disputing  Dryden's  supremacy  as  a  translator  of  the  -Eneid. 
Wordsworth  saw,  as  many  others  have  seen,  that  Dryden's  genius 
did  not  correspond  to  Virgil's — that  there  is  no  analogy  betwcseo 
the  Latin  and  the  English  JElneid,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  oxie 
being  different  from  the  peculiar   charm  of  the  other;  and   lie 
thought  that,  by  submitting  to  a  more  exacting  self-criticism  tlian 
Dryden's,  he  might  produce  something  more  Virgilian.     But  he 
found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties.     In  his  own  mind 
he  was  convinced  that  the  proper  equivalent  to  the  hexameter  of 
Virgil  was  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  which  he  conceived  to  have 
been  actually  modelled  upon  it ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  adopt 
it,  feeling  that  a  poem  so  remote  in  its  whole  complexion  from 
the  sympathies   of  modem  England  would   not  be   read  with 
interest  without  the  obvious  attractions  of  rhyme.    He  found,  too, 
that  in  spite  of  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  set  out,  not  to 
introduce  anjrthing  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  original, 
he  had  to  admit  the  rule  of  compensation — a  give  and  take  prin- 
ciple, conferring  on  Virgil  some  new  beauty  in  return  for  having* 
deprived  him  of  an  old  one.      His  sense  of  {he  discouraging 
nature  of  his  task  at  last  made  him  give  it  up,  but  not  before  he 
had  accomplished  several  books.     One  or  two  passages  from  his 
translation  are  given  in  letters  quoted  in  his  Life,  the  source  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  we  havet^ust  mentioned ;  but 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  specimen  is  a  long  extract  of  one 
hundred  lines,  published  in  die  *  Philological  Museum '  (vol.  i. 
pp.  382  fol.),  to  which  he  was  induced  to  communicate  it  by  his 
friendship  for  the  editor,  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare.     Judging 
from  this  sample,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  acted  wisely  in  retiring^ 
from  the  contest     He  may  have  had  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
language,  and  perhaps  a  subtler  feeling  for  metre,  than  Dryden, 
but  his  own  poetical  art  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  power  of  con- 
ception ;   and  the  philosophical  and  reflective  character  of  his 
genius,  which  could   not   but  be   impressed  on  everything  he 
wrote,  was  quite  unlike   the   reflectiveness  of  Virgil,     hi  par- 
ticular, he  wanted  that  rapidity  of  movement  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  epic  narrative,  and  which  Dryden  possessed  to 
a  degree  greater  perhaps  than  any  other  English  poet     We  give 
one  passage — the  one  where  it  appears  to  us  Wordsworth  has 
succeeded  best  in  representing  what,  as  he  justly  observes,  Dryden 
habitually  neglects,  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  his  original :  and  we 
subjoin  to  it  Dryden's  lines,  that  the  two  may  be  compared  as 
pieces  of  independent  poetry  (*  Praecipue  infelix,'  jEtu  1.  712) : — 

^  WORDeWOBTD. 
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Detdxk. 

BitcMf  Dido,  to  Um  coming  ill  Bal,  fkr  ab«T«  tko  rert,  the  rojal  duno, 

{^viH s^nrei  in  raia  her  rastdMiiei  t«  fill ;         Alretd j  doomed  to  Iotc's  disastrous  flame, 
Se  news  file  gifts:  upon  the  child  then  tnmi        With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumultaoos  joj 


iMfiiUslMfcs,  and  gasBg  bans.  B^mUs  the  prastnt,  and  admins  the  faoj. 

1*«es  &thnKs  dieated  lova  he  hnag  The  guileful  god  abaut  the  hero  kng 

U}«  £iMM,  and  aronnd  him  dung :  With  children  spiaj  and  ialse  embraces  hung: 

Tba ieefa  the  qoeen:  with  her  hti  arts  he  Then  sought  the  queen :  she  took  him  to  her 


tiien 

&  btas  en  the  boj  cBaiDoared  ejes.  With  greed j  pleafor^  and    deToared  his 

(^mlMranns,norweens(01otunUest!)  charais. 

H^gmt  s  god,  tactmibent  o'er  her  breast.  Unhappy  Dido  little  thought  trhat  guest, 

W«U  SU  it  vith  his  spint.     He^  to  pleaM  How  dire  a  god,  she  drew  so  near  hur  breast. 

SiiddilisB  BBother,  by  degrees  But  he,  not  mindless  of  his  mother's  prayer, 

Biai  out  Skhaeus,  studioos  to  remore  Works  in  the  pliant  boeom  of  the  fair, 

^Mlif  iailax  of  a  Uriag  kre,  And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her 

%  4eih^  entrance  of  a  pei^oosgotst  ibnBeroare: 

lUags  heart  tlMfc  Iwd  been  long  at  rest.  The  dead  U  to  the  liring  loTe  resigned. 

And  all  iEneas  enters  in  her  mind.* 

%deii  is  here  not  at  liis  strongest ;  while  Wordsworth,  as  we 
'^^  has  succeeded  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Tcomeo.  Yet  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  English  reader 
Md  like  Drjden  best  He  has  fewer  delicate  touches,  and 
^Bserallj  preserves  less  of  Virgil's  manner ;  but  he  is  as  usual 
^,  TigOToos,  and  masterly :  his  language  is  what  Wordsworth 
wished  the  language  of  poetry  to  be,  the  language  of  good  prose, 
">^  wnUandii ;  and  the  measure,  if  not  Virgilian,  has  at  any 
nfe  the  nine  effect  as  Virgil^s,  carrying  the  reader  along  without 
aajthing  to  inteiropt  the  sense  of  intellectual  satisfaction. 

Here  accordingly  we  leave  the  question  of  the  translation  of 
y^  into  verse,  its  mactice  and  its  theory.  England,  we  think, 
^  to  he  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  one  really  fine  poem, 
OQtmore  onlil^e  Virgil  than  its  rivals  in  external  feature,  while 
P^**WDg  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  any  of  them  that 

^'^^  divine '  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  poetry,  ancient 
^'^odeni.  That  a  better  version— -one  more  Virgilian,  and  not 
"•  Attractive — ini|^  not  conceivably  be  produced,  we  do  not 
^J.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  yet  among  us,  and  we  would  not  presume 
to  linut  the  capabilities  of  so  great  a  master  of  language  and 
f^  But  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  literary  taste 
ton»ds  Qt  to  think  it  likely  that  any  great  poet  will  ever  make 
^attempt  The  work  of  translation  was  found  irksome  even 
7  ^^  9  it  would  be  doubly  irksome  now,  when  imitative  clas- 
*^  poetry  has  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the 
^^^  ^  critical  perception,  which  has  raised  iiAnitely  the 
1^  ^  what  a  translation  siMuld  be,  in  perfecting  the  tneory 
T*  Tcmored  the  practice  to  an  indefinite  distance.  In  the  mean 
^^  ve  may  coxigratulate   ourselves  on  the   possession  of  a 
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splendid  English  epic,  in  whicli  most  of  the  thoughts  are  Virgil's 
and  most  of  the  language  Drjden's. 

B ut  a  further  inquiry  remains  behind.  If  in  one  sense  the  demancl 
for  translations  of  the  classics  has  greatly  diminished,  in  another  it 
has  increased.    The  success  of  Mr.  Bohn's  Classical  Library — suc- 
cess attained  against  considerable  disadvantages,  the  authors  in 
many  cases  being  far  from  popular,  while  the  translators  are  not 
always  absolutely  competent — is  a  proof  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  reading  public,  for  different  reasons,  desires  to  have  the 
classics  made  accessible  in  English.     Schoolboys  are  as  fond  of 
*  clandestine  refuges '  now  as  they  were  in  Trapp's  days :  school- 
masters are,  we  fancy,  beginning  to  tolerate,  under  certain  modi- 
fications,   what   they  cannot   exterminate,  while   they  see    that 
among  their  elder  pupils  at  any  rate  the  practice  of  transla- 
tion into  English — one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  a  classical 
education — may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  good  models  ; 
those  who  acquire  the  classical  languages  with  little  or  no  help 
from   masters — probably  an    increasing   class — find  the  book  a 
natural  substitute  for  the  living  teacher;  and  there  is  a  large 
class  of  readers  to  whom  Latin  and  Greek  are  as  unattainable 
as  Coptic,  yet  who  are  interested  in  knowing  what  the  ancients 
thought  and  said.*     The  question.  How  may  cl^sical  poetry  be 
best  represented  in  Englisn  ?  which  had  long  been  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  single  issue  of  Rhyme  v.  Blank  Verse,  has 
come  in  again  for  hearing,  and  has  been  found  to  open  into 
numberless  ramifications.     The  case  for  translation  into  prose, 
once  contemptuously  dismissed,  has  been  brought  on  again  by 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Hayward,  and  has  proved  to  be  at  least 
worthy  of  dbcussion.     Writing  prose  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood to  be  as  much  an  art  as  writing  verse ;  and  it  is  seen  con- 
sequently that  a  prose  translator  does  not  ipso  facto  abandon  all 
pretension  to  grace  and  elaboration  of  style.     Blank  verse  is  cul- 
tivated for  purposes  of  translation,  not  by  imitators  of  Milton  and 
Thomson,  but  by  writers  who  wish  to  unite  the  fidelity  of  a  prose 
version  with  something   of   metrical   ornament     Attempts  are 
made  to  cut  in  between  prose  and  blank  verse  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  rhythmical  prose,  which  again  subdivides  itself 
into  prose  written  as  prose  with  a  rhythmical  cadence,  and  irre- 
gular verse,  rather  rhythmical  than  metrical,  but  still  more  or 

*  In  German  J,  where  translations  of  the  classics  are  fiur  more  nnmemas  than  in 
England,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Seneca's  Tragedies  have  been  three- 
times  translated  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  demand  is  said  to 
arise  to  a  great  extent  from  ladies*  schools,  where  girls  are  taught  to  read  in  the 
vernacular  what  their  brothers  are  reading  in  the  original. 
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ks  uniform  in  its  structure.  Lastly,  the  old  fashion  of  imitating 
aadent  metres  is  revived,  and  the  English  hexameter  in  parti- 
cskr  B  practised  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  a  more  promising 
object,  though  as  yet  its  fanciers  seem  scarcely  to  have  extended 
their  experiments  from  Homer  to  Virgil.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
j^  accordingly  requires  a  few  remarks  from  us.  As  before,  we 
^  speak  not  only  of  what  may  be  done,  but  of  what  has  been 
dose,  holding  ourselves  absolved,  however,  by  the  circumstancea 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  by  the  scantiness  of  our  own  knowledge^ 
from  sajing  more  than  a  very  few  words  on  the  antiquarian  part 
<^the  question.  A  portion  of  the  ground,  indeed,  has  been  pre- 
noQslj  travelled  in  what  we  said  of  the  translations  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  There  was  then  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  kinds  of  literary  activity — that  which  aspires  to 
poetical  hcmours,  and  that  which  aims  at  producing  translationa 
^  practical  objects.  All  readers,  in  one  sense  or  another,  were 
teanoeis;  and  the  office  of  the  translator  was  virtually  that  of  the 
coounentator,  to  give  his  countrymen  the  means  of  entering  into 
anew  world.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  division  of  labour  came 
UL  The  only  translation  of  the  kind  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
torj  which  we  happen  to  have  met  with,  is  entitled  ^  Virgila 
Edogres,  with  his  Booke  De  Apibus,  concerning  the  Governe- 
■DCQtand  Ordering  of  Bees :  Translated  Grammatically,  and  also 
^^^cording  to  the  proprietie  of  our  English  tongue,  so  farre  aa 
™nunar  and  the  verse  will  well  permit.  Written  chiefly  for  the 
P»d  of  Schooles,  to  be  used  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
"«^  to-  the  painfull  Schoole-Master,  and  more  fully  in  the 
Booke  called  Ludus  Literarius^  or  the  Grammer-Schoole,  Chap.  8* 
"Wdon,  1633.^  In  its  full  form  the  page  consists  of  four 
colomm,  containing  respectively  an  analysis  of  the  sense,  a  trans- 
''^  of  the  words,  a  verbal  commentary,  and  notes  on  matters 
^^  points  of  rhetoric,  &c. 

^t  precise  chronological  place  among  the  prose  translators 
of  Virgil  is  occupied  by  Davidson  we  cannot  say,  but  there  can 
^  00  donbt  that  he  has  been  the  most  popular.  His  work  was 
pnbhshed  as  early  as  1754,  if  not  earlier,  and  it  still  cpntinues 
^l^ereprbted,  even  Mr.  Bohn  being  content  with  presenting  it 
to  the  world  in  a  revised  edition.  In  its  complete  form  it  may 
l^^'^y  claim  the  praise  of  comprehensiveness,  containing,  aa 
Jf  ^  not  ordy  a  translation,  ^  as  near  the  original  as  the  dif- 
J^  idioms  of  the  Latin  and  English  languages  will  allow,' 
°^^the  Latin  text  and  order  of  construction  on  the  same  page, 
^  critical,  historical,  geographical,  and  classical  notes,  in 
%Iish,  from  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern^ 
**we  a  very  great  number  of  notes  entirely  new ;'  a  most  ample 

provision 
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proyision  'for  the  use  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  private  gen- 
tiemen/  especially  if  we  throw  in  some  seventy-five  pages  of 
prefatory  matter.  Its  literary  characteristics  are  such  as  will 
sufficiently  account  for  its  success,  though  they  are  not  of  that 
rare  order  which  might  have  been  expected  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  future  rivalry.  It  keeps  fairly  close  to  the  Leitin, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  written  in  a  fluent,  respectable  English 
style,  such  as  might  easily  commend  itself  to  a  person  without 
much  poetical  taste — the  style  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  or  of  a 
Polite  Letter-writer.  Sometimes  the  verbiage  is  too  glaringly 
anti-poetical,  and  may  move  even  a  prosaic  reader  to  a  smile,  as 
where  *  foedera  jungi '  is  rendered  *  the  formation  of  an  incorpo- 
rative  alliance,'  or  ^  heu  miserande  puer '  ^  Ah,  youthful  object  of 
sincere  commiseration ;'  but  in  general  there  is  not  much  to  find 
&ult  with  in  the  language  as  tried  by  an  ordinary  standards 
Here  is  Davidson's  version  of  a  famous  passage  in  the  Sixth 
^neid  (*  Quis  te,  magne  Cato,'  &c.,  v.  841)  :— 

'  Who  can  in  silence  pass  over  thee,  ^preat  Cato,  or  thee,  Cossus, 
who  the  family  of  Gracchus,  or  both  the  Scipios,  those  two  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  the  bane  of  Africa,  and  Fabricius,  in  low  fortune  exalted  ? 
or  thee,  Serrauus,  sowing  in  the  fdrrow  vihick  ihine  own  hands  had 
made  f  Whither,  ye  Fabii,  do  ye  hurry  me  already  tired  ?  Thou  art 
that  Fabius,  jusUy  styled  the  greatest,  who  alone  shalt  repair  our 
sinking  state  by  wise  delay.  Others,  I  grant  indeed,  shall  with  more 
delicacy  mould  the  breathing  animated  brass ;  from  marble  draw  the 
features  to  the  life :  plead  causes  better :  describe  with  the  astronomer^ s 
rod  the  courses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  the  rising  stars :  hut  to 
rule  the  nations  with  imperial  sway  be  thy  care,  0  Boman !  these  shall 
be  thy  arts ;  to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  humbled,  and  crush 
the  proud  stubborn  foes.*  (The  italics,  which  are  the  translator's, 
represent  his  additions  to  the  original.) 

There  is  not  much  rhythm  here,  not  much  of  strictly  poetical 
expression,  and  no  attempt  to  preserve  the  peculiar  character  of 
Virgil's  style ;  but  the  language  is  such  as  an  Englishman  might 
speak  or  write,  and  we  appeal  to  the  class  to  whom  Davidson 
^edicat^s  his  labours,  ^  those  gentlemen  who  have  the  imsiediate 
cue  of  edocatum,'  whether  tluit  is  not  something. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  few  years,  as  we  intimated  a  short  time 
ago,  that  these  more  practical  and  closer  versions  of  Virgil  have 
<rhiefly  been  attempted. 

>  In  1846  Dr.  Sewell  published  a  blank  version  of  the  Georgics, 
intended  as  a  help  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  practice  of 
translation.  His  object  is  to  make  a  practical  protest  against  the 
habit  of  bald  prosaic  rendering  so  common  in  schools,  by  sub- 
:Stituting  a  mode  of  translating  which  shall  be  sharply  discri* 
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firom  prcMe  both  in  metre  and  in  language.  For  this 
he  adopts  die  ordinary  measure  of  blank  heroic  verse, 
sad  cho<»e8  words  which  are  expressly  intended  to  recall,  not 
the  cfrdhmrj  coDrersational  s^le  of  the  present  daj,  bat  the  dis- 
tinctive i^miaeologj  of  the  Elixabethan  and  sixteenth  century 
voters,  in  1854  he  brought  out  a  second  edition,  in  which  the 
tiwwIatToo,  as  he  tells  us,  is  entirely  rewritten.  We  have  not 
Ae  memns  of  comparing  die  two ;  but  it  strikes  us  that,  as  usual, 
second  thovglits  are  best  Some  expressions,  which  we  remember 
as  nncoQth  in  ibe  first  edition,  we  are  glad  to  find  ei&ced  from 
te  accopd^  snch  as  ^  pacts  eteme,*  a  version  of  *  aeterna  foedera,' 
BOW  exchanged  for  *  changeless  pacts  ;*  but  the  fault  of  which 
^  word  *•  eteme '  is  a  symbol  may  still  be  observed — a  tendency 
tD  use  words  simply  bei^use  they  happen  to  have  the  sanction  of 
€oe  or  other  of  the  great  English  poets,  without  considering 
whether  they  harmonise  with  the  general  style  of  the  translation, 
or  whether  the  eftct  they  produce  is  analogous  to  anything  in 
ViTgil's  own  language.  In  attempting,  too,  to  Ining  out  the 
iarce  of  expressions  in  Virgil,  Dr.  Sewell  is  too  apt  to  exag- 
guatL  them,  as  when  he  renders  ^magnos  canibus  circumdare 
sdtas,*  *  vasty  lawns  with  hounds  to  ie&,'  or  *  atrae  picis '  *  inky 
pitch.'  The  following  version  of  part  of  the  storm  in  the  First 
Georgic  is,  we  think,  a  favourable  specimen.  *  Implentur  fossee ' 
(▼.  326)  :— 

'  The  dykes  are  brimming  high,  and  hollow  floods 
Are  swelling  with  a  roar,  and  ocean  seethes 
^iih  steaming  friths.     The  sire  himself  of  gods, 
Throned  midst  a  night  of  storms,  launches  his  bolts 
With  red  right  hand.     Commotion,  wherewithal 
Qnakes  the  huge  earth :  fled  have  the  forest  tribes, 
And  through  the  nations  grovelling  panic  fear 
Low  hath  kid  mortal  hearts.    Witii  biasing  bolt 
He  doth  or  Atho  or  Bhodo|]yd  or  heights 
Ceraonian  dash  on  earth.     Peal  upon  peal 
Follow  south  blasts,  and  thickest  sheeted  showers. 
Now  groves,  now  strands,  roar  'neath  the  tempest  wild.' 

The  next  version  which  we  have  to  note  is  one  which  perhaps 
in  strictness  should  have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  article,  as 
k  is  professedly  a  blank  version  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
were  prodoced  in  the  eighteenth  century — ^in  theory  opposed  to 
Diyden,  bnt  aiming  at  the  same  object — the  production  of  a 
Kadable  English  poem.  But,  though  the  Messrs.  Kennedy  may 
belong  rather  io  the  conservative  than  to  the  revolutionary  school 
«f  translators,  we  think  we  are  not  disparaging  their  labours  in 
exhibiting  them  in  connexion  with  those  of  others,  who,  like 
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them,  desire  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  where  snc^ 
adherence  can  be  made  not  less  poetical  than  a  deviation  from  i^ 
Their  tnuislation  shows  what  blank  verse  is  likely  to  be  i| 
fairly  competent  hands — ^how  far  it  is  likely  to  give  us  such  ^ 
representation  of  Virgil  as  cannot  be  attained  by  a  method  lik< 
Dryden's.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  passage  which  we  intencJ 
to  examine  will  be  taken  from  the  part  of  the  work  performed  bj 
Mr.  Kennedy  sen.,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  think  Mr.  Charles 
Kennedy  the  superior  artist,  more  terse  and  forcible  than  faii 
father,  without  being  less  poetical.*  What  measure  of  absolute 
success  he  has  achieved  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage 
from  the  Fifth  Eclogue,  v.  56,  *  Candidus  insuetum,'  &c. : — 

*  New  wonders  now  fair  Daphnis  doth  behold, 
The  Olympian  threshold,  and  beneath  his  feet 
The  clouds  and  stars.     Therefore  doth  new  delight 
Exhilarate  the  woods  and  rural  scenes, 
Pan  and  the  shepherds,  and  the  Diyad  maids : 
Wolves  prowl  not  for  the  flock,  nor  toils  intend 
Harm  to  the  deer :  peace  gentle  Daphnis  loves. 
The  unshorn  mountains  joyful  to  the  stars 
Send  a  spontaneous  cry :  the  rocks,  the  groves 
Unbidden  sing :  a  God,  a  God  is  he.' 

A  version  of  the  whole  of  Virgil,  on  a  plan  substantially  the 
same  as  Dr.  Sewell's,  has  just  been  completed  by  his  predecessor 
at  Radley,  Mr.  Singleton,  the  first  volume  having  been  published 
in  1855.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  somewhat  greater 
flexibility  of  the  form,  which  is  rhythmical  rather  than  metrical  ; 
but,  even  in  this  respect,  the  two  versions  are  not  easily  distin- 
guishable, as,  while  Dr.  Sewell  has  not  been  concerned  gpreatly 
to  elaborate  his  blank  verse,  Mr.  Singleton's  is  in  reality  blank 
verse  with  occasional  licences,  a  syllable  or  foot  being  sometimes 
added  to,  sometimes  deducted  from,  the  ordinary  heroic  standard. 
Mr.  Singleton's  theory  is  expounded,  not,  like  Dr.  Sewell's,  in  a 
short  advertisement,  but  in  a  long  and  interesting  preface ;  and 
he  consults  further  for  the  poetical  taste  of  his  readers  by 
subjoining  in  foot-notes  parallel  passages  *  from  British  poets  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.'  What  his 
success  has  been  we  shall  see  by  and  bye ;  meantime,  we  must 
mention  a  translator  whom  he  has  honoured  with  his  approbati<m 
— Dr.  Henry  Owgan,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  prose 
version  of  the  whole  of  Virgil  he  classes  with  Dr.  Isaac  Butt's 
prose  version  of  the  Georgics  as  ^  very  far  the  most  poetical '  of 

*  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  has  since  translated  the  ▼hole  of  Virgil  on  his  own 
acooant  (Bohn,  1861):  but  we  have  no  space  to  examine  his  version* 

all 
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aS  dKMe  whidi  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Dr.  Butt's 
le  haTC  imfortonatelj  been  unable  to  procure.  To  Dr.  Owgan's 
te  siiall  retom  presently.  Last  on  the  list,  though  not  last  in 
oitier  of  time,  comes  a  translation  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  the 
£oeid,  bj  Dr.  James  Henrj,  also  an  Irishman,  under  the  quaint 
title  of  ^SIx  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times.'  This  work 
ijrain  is  not  metrical,  Init  rhythmical,  its  peculiarity  being  that 
the  rhjrthm  is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  translator's 
conTcnience,  pages  of  trochaic  time  being  succeeded  by  others 
vbere  anapeests  are  predominant,  and  these  again  by  ordinary 
l>iaok  rerse,  a  measure  which  is  preserved  through  the  whole  of  the 
FoQitii  Book.  The  translator  had  made  many  experiments  before 
be  satisfied  himself ;  and  this  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage 
^  Tariedes  is  the  result.  If  we  cannot  praise  it  very  highly,  we 
are  g]ad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Dr.  Henry's  labours  have  been 
far  more  successful  in  another  part  of  the  Virgilian  field.  About 
tltt  same  time  with  his  translation  appeared  a  commentary  on 
^  same  portion  of  the  ^neid,  to  which  he  has  given  a  title  not 
loi  quaint— '  Notes  of  a  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery  in 
4e  first  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  JEneis'— a  work  which,  though 
s^nnewhat  cumbrous  in  its  form,  and  disfigured  by  too  frequent 
an  olrtrusioD  of  the  author's  individuality,  contains  a  very  great 
W  4at  appears  to  us  at  once  new  and  true.  A  writer  who  has 
Aown  himself  one  of  the  best  commentators  on  Virgil's  poem 
^  not  repine  that  he  has  not  the  additional  honour  of  being 
^  of  its  best  translators. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  test  these  different  modes  of 
translation  by  a  comparison  of  some  of  their  results.  Let  us 
take  a  passage  from  the  Second  ^neid,  that  in  which  the  burst- 
ing of  the  Greeks  into  Priam's  palace  is  described  with  so  much 
power  and  energy.  We  give  the  LAtin,  as  our  intention  is  to 
«^tinise  closely  the  conformity  of  the  translations.  Our  list 
^  be  headed  by  an  extract  from  Trapp,  of  whom  we  promised 
^«peak  again: — 

^  ^  Ti:  rumpont    aditos,   primosqne  Sanguine  foedantem  quos  ipee  sacrarerat  ign&«. 

tnodaiit  Quinqnnginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanUnepotum, 

^^m  Danai,  et  late  loca  milite  oomplent.  Barborico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi, 

•  1^  acaj^bus  mptis  cum  spumeus  anmis  Procubuere.   Teuent  Danai  qua  deficit  ignis.' 
t^oppofitosque  ericit  gurgite  moles,  W.  494 — 505. 

rtttsr  ia  arra  forens  comoio,  camposque 

P««BM5  TlUPP. 

^^^^balis  annenta  trahit.     Vidi  ipse  *  A  spacioua  breach 

J™'^^  Is  made:  the  thronging  Greeks  break  in, 

^  ^«>ptol«maro,  geminosqne  in  limine  then  kill 

riu^*  ^®  ^"^  ^^^  ™®*^ ^^^  ^^^ armed  soldieis 

"*cnbain,  ceniornqne  nunu,  Priamum-  crowd 

qoe  per  aras  The  rich  apartments.     With  less  rapid  force 

^  A  foamy 
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k  foomv  rirer,  when  the  oppoiiog  dams 
Are  broken  down,  rolls  rushing  o'er  the  plain. 
And  sweeping  whirls  the  cattle  with  thdr 

fokk. 
Thaie  eyes  saw  Pjrrfaos  ragiog,  imearod  with 

gore. 
And  both  the  Atrids  in  the  entrance  storm, 
Amidst  a  hundred  daughters  saw  the  queen. 
And  Priam  on  the  altars  with  his  blood 
Pollute  those  hallowed  fires,  which  he  himself 
Had  consecrated.    Fifty  bridal  rooms. 
So  great  their  hopes  of  numerous  future  heirs. 
The  posts,  with  Irophies  and  barbaric  sold 
Magnificent,  lay  smoking  on  the  ground: 
Where  the  flames  fidl,  the  Greeks  supply 

their  plaoe.' , 

KsBirxi>r. 
*  An  ingress  mads  by  fbroe. 
The  Greeks  admitted  slay  the  first  they  meet. 
And  crowd  the  places  all  around  with  troops. 
Not  with  such  rage  a  ri  w  pours  o'er  lands 
A  swollen  flood,  ud  herds  with  stalls  bean 

down 
Through  all  the  plains  when  it  has  bant  away 
Vrom  broken  banks,  and  with  a  foamy  whirl 
O'eroome  opposing  mounds.  Then  eyes  beheld 
Pvrrhus  with  slaughter  rage,  and  at  the  gates 
The  two  Atridse.    Hecuba  I  saw. 
Wives  of  her  sons  a  hundred,  and  at  shrines 
Priam  the  king,  flefiling  with  his  blood 
The  fires  whi<£  he  himself  had  sacred  made, 
llw  fifty  bridal  chambers,  which  had  xaised 
Hopes  of  a  long  posterity,  their  posta, 
Proud  with  barbaric  gold  and  spoils,  fiill 

down. 
Greeks  plant  their  footsteps  where  the  flames 

relent,' 

SiNOLBTOir. 

'  A  way  is  made  by  force:  the  Greeks  poured 

in, 
Borst  psMige,  and  the  fbremoet  maaBaore^ 
And  wide  with  aoJdieiy  the  places  fill. 
Kot  80  [resistless]  when  from  bursten  dams 
The  foamy  river  nath  escaped  away. 
And  mastered  in  its  eddy  barrier  mounds, 
'Titt  carried  in  a  pile  upon  the  tilths 
In  frenzy,  and  thn>ughout  the  diampaigns  all 
The  cattle  with  their  cotes  it  sweepeth  off. 
I  Neoptokraus  beheld  myself 
Raving  with  butchery,  and  in  the  sate 
Atreiu^  twain  sons ;  I  Hecuba  beheld 
And  her  one  hundred  daughters ;  Priam  too 


Among  the  altars  stahung  with  his  blood 
The  files  whioh  he  hime^had  sanctified. 
Those  fifty  nuptial  couches,  hope  so  great 
Of  children's  children,  doors  with  foreign  gold 
And  trophies  hanght,  down  tumbled  to  tb* 

earth. 
Possess  the  Dana!  where  fiuls  the  flame.* 


OwoAir. 
'  A  path  is  cleared  by  force :  the  thronging 
Gredo  force  their  way  and  massacre  the 
foremost,  and  fill  the  open  qiaoe  with  soMiers. 
Kot  so  resistless  the  foaming  torrent,  when  it 
o'erflows  its  broken  banks  and  washes  down 
with  its  flood  the  obstructing  dams,  roibea 
upea  the  fields  in  a  mass,  and  fimn  every 
nlain  sweeps  herds  and  stalls.  I  saw  myself 
Neoptolemus  revelling  in  slaughter,  and  the 
two  AtridsB  in  the  gate:  I  saw  Hecuba  and 
her  hundred  daughters-in-law,  and  Priam 
amid  the  altars  staining  with  blood  the 
fires  his  hands  had  consecrated.  Those  fifty 
chambers,  so  rich  a  promise  of  descendants, 
the  doorways  rkh  with  barbaric  goU,  lay 
prostnte.  The  Greeks  are  masters  wheie  the 
fire  dies  out.' 

Henrt. 
<  Main  strength  bursts  a  passage. 
The  entmioe  is  forced, 
In  rush  the  Danai, 
Slaughter  the  foremost. 
And  the  whole  place  with  soldiery 
FiU  &r  and  wide. 

Less  furiondy  tiie  ftiaming  river. 
Whose  gushing  flood  has  overcome 
And  burst  the  dam's  opposing  msas 
And  left  its  channel,  on  the  fields 
Rushes  aheap,  and  drags  along 
Cattle  and  stall  oVali  the  pbln. 

Myself  have  seen  upon  the  threshold 
Neoptolemns  and  the  twain  Atridc, 
Furious  and  reeking  slaughter: 
Hecuba  and  her  hundred  daughters 
Myself  have  seen,  and  midst  the  altara 
Priam  defiling  with  his  blood 
The  fires  himself  had  consecrated. 
Low  lie  those  fifty  spousal  chamben^ 
So  rich  hope  of  a  teemhig  ofl^ning. 
Low  lie  thoee  fifty  doors  superb 
With  conquered  spoils  and  gold  barbaric: 
The  Danai  or  the  fire  have  aU.' 


Of  the  three  blank  versions  of  this  passage  we  incline  to  put 
Mr.  Singleton's  first.  It  does  not  pretend  to  Miltonic  graodeur, 
but  it  is  not  worse  versified  than  its  rivals,  and  its  language  gains 
strength  from  its  closeness  to  the  originfld.     ^  Tilths,'  a  word  by 

which 
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lUcb  he  pregnuitly  renders  '  arra,'  is  quaint ;  but  it  is  ixn- 
fsrfaot  here  that  we  should  conceive  of  the  fields  as  tilled,  so 
«B  prefer  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  ^  lands/  or  the  simjde  ^  fields '  of 
«te  tiaiislat<»s.  ^  I  Neoptolemas  beheld  m jself '  is  ambiguoa% 
and  dierefore  awkward.  ^  Coaches '  is  of  coarse  a  mistranslation 
for'cfaambers.'  *  Possess  the  Danai  where  fails  the  flame'  ia 
seedlaslj  harsh,  thou^  it  preserves  something  [of  the  epigram* 
utic  character  of  the  Latin.  Trapp  perhaps  comes  next,  as  he 
\m  more  rapidity  than  }Ax,  Kennedy  ;  and  in  a  passage  like  this 
Ofiditj  is  indispensable.  But  he  has  various  shortcomings,  and 
■oCa few  blemishes.  *  Fit  via  vi,'  which  he  tells  us  in  his  note 
ii  BO  pan,  but  a  likeness  of  sound,  which  sounds  prettily,  he 
|ncti(AUy  slurs  over  altogether.  *  The  rich  apartments '  is  a 
leorsabstitate  for  '  k>ca,'  and  *  late '  is  left  out  The  simile  is 
ihortened  by  being  stripped  of  two  pieces  of  Virgilian  iteration, 
^aggeribos  mptis'  being  fused  wiAi  *  oj^positas  evicit  guigite 
■oiei,'  and  *  campos  per  omnes '  dropped  after  ^  in  arva.^ 
'Ne|»otiiB,'  which  is  meant  especially  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
Pnun  and  Hecuba,  is  lost  in  the  generality  of  ^  numerous  future 
Inn,'  and  Uie  precise  meaning  of  *  spes  tanta '  apparently  mis- 
Qaderstood.  *  Raging,  smeared  with  gore,'  is  very  far  from 
*  fiueotem  caede,'  which  is  best  rendered  by  Mr.  Singleton's 
^nriiig  with  butchery.'  Mr.  Kennedy  seems  to  us  to  £ul  in 
■^Rngth  throughout  He  is  injudicious  in  his  management  of 
the  simile,  reversing  the  order  of  the  clauses,  so  as  to  put  the 
^nunph  of  the  torrent  in  the  foreground,  and  its  struggle  with 
olMicles  afterwards;  whereas  Virgil  evidently  intend^  us  to 
puse  awhile  on  the  struggle,  like  the  torrent  itself^  and  then 
botjiloog — ^like  the  torrent  itself,  stronger  for  the  delay.  *  These 
^  beheld '  should  not  have  been  exchanged  for  ^  I  saw,'  thus 
9i<*ing  Vi^;il's  emphatic  repetition  of  ^  vidL'  ^  Which  had 
J^ued  hopes  of  a  long  posterity '  is  not  poetry,  but  prose.  *  Fall 
*>^ '  does  not  give  the  force  of  the  perfect  *  procubuere.' 
^  Gieda  plant  their  footsteps  where  the  iBames  relent '  is  poin^ 
1^  where  point  is  wanted :  ^  plant  their  footsteps '  does  not 
«»wer  to  « tenent,'  nor  *  relent '  to  *  deficit' 

Dr.  Owgan's  translation  is  respectable,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
H  which  can  be  called  striking ;  and  the  exact  force  of  the  Latin 
tt  not  always  given  any  more  than  in  the  metrical  versions. 
*Open  space'  is  poor  for  Mate  loca,'  which  is  doubtless  meant 
|*P^e  OS  a  vague,  illimitable  notion  of  the  royal  palace.  *  O'er- 
■WW*  and  *  washes  down '  miss  the  tense,  which  Virgil  evidently 
J*nt  to  discriminate  from  that  of  '  fertur  '  and  *  trahit'  Nor 
J2 'wMhes  down'  rejnesent  *  evicit'  *  Herds  and  stalls' 
^^1  pv«s  the  sense  of  *  cum  stabulis  armenta/  not  indicating 
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the  close  connexion  between  the  two,  ^  the  herds  and  their  stalls,' 
-or  *  herd,  stall,  and  all.'  *  From  every  plain '  seems  to  us  an 
«inhapp7  use  of  the  distributive;  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
'Changing  *  per '  into  *  from.'  *  Descendants '  is  not  *  nepotum  ;' 
and  whether  *  postes '  are  the  doorposts  or  the  doors,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  doorways,  which  could  not  have  been  ^  rich  with 
spoils.'  *  Lay  prostrate '  turns  the  perfect  into  an  aorist  The 
best  part  of  the  version  is  the  last  sentence,  where  ^  tenent '  and 
•*  deficit '  are  both  well  rendered. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  its  Pindaric 
itythm,  we  must  allow  that  Dr.  Henry's  version  has  its  merits. 
The  first  strophe  (so  to  call  it)  is  well  done ;  the  second  not  so 
well ;  the  third  worst  of  all.  ^  Myself  have  seen '  is,  we  think, 
a  mistake,  as  the  sense  seems  to  require  the  past,  not  ihe  perfect ; 
at  any  rate  we  may  say  that  the  former  is  the  predominant  notion. 
^  Furious  and  reeking  slaughter '  is  a  most  unfortunate  dilution. 
^So  rich  hope  of  a  teeming  of&pring'  is  another  instance  of 
blindness  to  the  real  force  of  ^  nepotum.'  *  The  Danai  or  the 
£re  have  all '  gives  the  epigram,  but  we  are  not  told,  what  Virgil 
certainly  intended  us  to  understand,  that  of  the  two  enemies  die 
Oreeks  were  the  more  indefatigable. 

Were  it  not  for  fear  of  tiring  our  readers,  we  would  gladly 
continue  our  examination  of  these  competing  translations,  feeling 
as  we  do  that  to  produce  a  single  passage  from  each  is  a  little 
like  the  uncritical  procedure  of  the  man  who  brought  a  brick  as 
a  specimen  of  his  house.  Perhaps,  however,  we  have  quoted 
enough,  if  not  to  determine  the  rank  of  the  translators,  at  any 
rate  to  justify  our  opinion  of  the  various  styles  which  they  have 
attempted.  Not  wishing  to  prejudge  the  success  of  any  coming 
poet,  who  may  reclaim  for  Virgil  the  rhythm  for  which  Milton  it 
seems  is  indebted  to  him,  we  cannot  think  blank  verse  well  chosen 
as  a  vehicle  for  close  rendering.  It  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages  as 
an  exercise  for  boys,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  possible  harmonies  of  poetical  prose,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
recognizing  anything  as  poetry  which  does  not  run  to  the  eye  in 
measured  lines.  But  one  who  can  really  wield  prose  will,  we 
think,  find  it  beyond  comparison  the  better  instrument  We  do 
not  of  course  deny  that  English  verse  per  se  is  a  better  represen- 
tative of  Latin  verse  than  English  prose.  Mr.  Singleton  may 
be  right  in  saying,  that  if  Virgil  and  Cicero  could  be  got  to 
translate  Homer  closely  into  Latin,  Virgil's  translation  would  be 
the  one  we  should  prefer.  But  we  are  dealing  with  those  who 
are  neither  Virgils  nor  Ciceros,  but  simply  men  of  culture,  with 
a  good  command  over  their  own  language,  and  a  good  eye  for 
the  beauties  of  their  author ;  and  such  men,  we  conceive,  will  do 
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vkelj  to  try  the  yet  unexliaasted  resources  of  prose.  Only  a 
pest  master  can  handle  blank  verse  so  as  to  give  real  pleasure 
to  his  readers.  A  versifier  of  very  moderate  pretensions  may 
VExte  it  with  ease,  but  no  one  will  thank  him  for  it  Blank 
Tccae,  like  other  verse,  presupposes  and  promises  a  certain  sus- 
tuned  pitch  of  poetical  elevation,  and  any  descent  from  it  is  felt 
and  leaented  at  once.  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  promises  far 
less ;  and  anything  which  it  gives  beyond  its  promise  is  accepted 
with  pleasure  and  surprise.  The  indeterminate  character  of  its 
ihytfam,  which  does  not  require  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
en  this  or  that  word,  much  less  on  this  or  that  syllable,  allows  to 
admit  nnhesitadngly  words  which,  if  introduced  into  blank  verse 
St  all,  would  be  felt  to  be  feeble  and  burdensome.  The  passage 
vhich  we  have  just  been  examining  supplies  an  instance  in  point 
^igil  talks  of  *  Hecubam  centumque  nurus.'  A  prose  transla- 
tioD  need  not  shrink  from  the  word  *  daughters-in»law,'  nor  from 
Ae  use  of  many  words  which  embarrass  the  writers  of  verse,  and 
vkicfa,  though  essential  to  a  lucid  representation  of  the  sense,  add 
nothing  to  the  poetical  dignity  of  the  passage.  Thus  a  vigorous 
Latin  line  is  turned  by  Mr.  Singleton  into  two  feeble  lines  of 
English  ; — 

'  Si  qua  est  c»lo  pietas  qun  talia  curet* 
becomes— 

'  If  any  righteouBness  exist  in  heaven 
Which  may  concern  itself  about  the  like.' 

If  the  writer  of  rhythmical  prose  cannot  be  said  to  be  free 
cither  from  the  temptation  or  from  the  compulsion  to  expand  him- 
self he  does  hims^  and  his  author  far  less  harm  by  yielding  to 
diem.  No  doubt,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  a  prose  style  may  often  be 
greatly  improved  in  vigour  by  striking  out  every  other  word  from 
each  sentence  when  written ;  but  there  are  occasions  where  dif- 
fineness  is  graceful,  and  a  certain  amount  of  surplusage  may 
sometinies  be  admitted  into  harmonious  prose  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  sustain  the  balance  of  clause  against  clause,  and  to  bring 
«ot  the  general  rhythmical  effect.  Brevity  is  of  course  the  pre- 
ferable extreme ;  but  redundancy  has  its  qharms  if  a  writer  knows 
when  to  be  redundant,  as  the  readers  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  are  well  aware.  On  the  other  hand,  such  rhyth- 
mical writing  as  Dr.  Henry's,  or  Mr.  Singleton's,  where  he  is 
not  actually  metrical,  has  no  real  advantage  that  we  can  see  over 
more  recognised  modes  of  composition.  It  gives  up  the  benefits 
of  association,  no  one  in  reading  it  being  reminded  of  anything 
alieady  existing  in  English,  while  the  imiformity  of  its  structure 
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impo6ea  virtually  as  great  a  lestnunt  on  a  writer  as  actual  m«tee« 
Johnson  advised  poets  who  did  not  think  themselves  cs^ble  o£ 
astonishing,  and  hoped  onlj  to  please,  to  condescend  to  rhjmec 
Translators  who  despair  of  imitating  Virgil's  diction,  and  as« 
ambitious  only  of  giving  his  meaning  in  a.  pleasing  form,  iam.y 
reasonably  be  content  with  prose. 


Art.  IV. — ^1.  Ancient  Lam:  its  Canncction  with  the  Early  History 
of  Society  and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  Henry  Sumner 
Maine.     London,  1861. 

2.  JTie  Province  of  Jurispmdence  determined.  (Second  Edition.) 
By  the  late  John  Austin,  Esq.     London,  1861. 

rriHE  ^  Letter^  of  Camus,'  written  in  1775,  prescribe  the  coarse 
JL  of  reading  which  was  formerly  thought  necessary  for  a  yoon^ 
French  advocate.  He  was  to  begin  with  a  series  of  works  on  the 
Law  of  Nature ;  he  was  then  to  devote  four  yeacs  to  the  study  of 
Roman  Law ;  next  he  was  to  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  couiumesy  ordannancesy  and  arrets  of  his  own  country — a  subject 
which  need  not,,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Camus,  take  him  much 
more  time  than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  lasdy,  he  would  dip 
into  Canon  Law ;  and,  thus  prepared,  might  begin  to  think  of 
entering  into  practice.  So  extensive  a  eurriadum  was  never 
deemed  requisite  £or  an  English  lawyer,  though  Blackstone's 
opening  lecture  informs  us  that  it  had  in  his  time  become  the 
fashion  to  seek  at  the  Universities  of  Germany,  Switzerland^  and 
Holland  some  wider  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
than  could  be  obtained  at  home.  Lord  Colchester,  according  to 
his  biographer,  went  for  that  purpose  to  Geneva,  and  there  took 
his  degree  as  a  civilian.  To  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood  congratulates  himself,  we  believe,  on  having 
pursued  the  same  study  at  the  same  place^  under  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Rossi.  So  changed,,  however,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least,  has  been  the  general  course  of  professional  edu- 
cation, that  a  young  and  even  a  middle-aged  barrister  of  the 
i)resent  day  finds  it  hard  to  realise  the  fact  that  attendance  on 
ectures  at  Geneva  and  a  Swiss  degree  should  have  been  thought 
advisable  by  an  English  lawyer  less  than  ^  sixty  years  since.' 

The  progressive  tendency  of  law  and  legal  study  in  England 
to  become  thoroughly  special  and  insular,  can  hardly  be  regarded^ , 
by  any  man  whom  it  has  not  quite  spoiled,  without  some  regret 
The  vast  monotonous  labyrinth  of  technical  learning  surrounds  i 
him  like  a  great  city,  whose  confined  and  stony  thoroughfares  he  | 
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vconpelkd  to  ihreftd  till  every  tnrning  k  familiar,  and  firom 
Thich  he  seems  destined  never  to  emerge.  To  get  a  bird's-eye 
rkwof  that  labyrinth,  to  look  over  and  beyond  it,  becomes  harder 
ereij  daj.  Time  was  when  Lincoln's  Inn  itself  had  nothing  bat 
scitteEed  houses  between  it  and  the  breezy  hilb  of  Hamprtead. 
Xow  it  is  boned  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  of  dingy  brick  and 
Boctac  The  denizen  of  the  streets  has  all  aionnd  him  the  bustle 
Sid  stir  of  active  li£e,  and  the  vanoos  play  of  human  interests 
aod  passions ;  and  so  has  the  lawyer  in  practice.  Business, 
access,  the  pleasures  (which  are  great)  of  a  laborious  professiim 
^^(niidiiig  in  small  excitements,  engross  his  mind,  and  console 
itun  for  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  comprehensive  views  and 
saa£&c  knowledge.  Yet  there  are  occasions  tiot  a  few,  especially 
^  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  the  course  of  his  pursuits  mo- 
neBtaiilj  raises  him  to  a  higher  level  and  gives^him  glimpses  of 
br-extending  prospects  and  a  boundless  horizon. 

The  fields  of  study  immediately  adjacent  to  Law  are  History 
^  Ethics,  each  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
oclode  a  great  portion  of  it;  while  Law  itself  embraces  a  vast 
le^oo,  the  domain  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  of  which 
£nglisli  Law  forms  a  small  province.  Whether  it  is  necessary 
«  useful  for  the  student  of  English  Law  to  stray  into  these  wider 
Jtttnres,and  how  far,  and  why,  are  questions  of  no  little  practical 
mtnest  That  a  man  may,  without  taking  this  trouble,  make 
Umself  an  excellent  practitioner,  and  even  a  good  second-rate 
jadge^  ii  undeniable ;  but  to  teadb,  to  legislate,  to  exercise  well 
&  highest  functions  of  the  judicial  c^ce — nay,  to  become  an 
adrocate  of  the  first  class — something  more  is  wanted  than  goes 
to  m^e  a  mere  practitioner.  And  die  narrow  system  of  study 
|o  which  men  intending  to  practise  are  now  generally  confined 
'^  bd,  as  Me.  Roundell  Palmer,  himself  an  eminent  and  sue* 
^csihl  advocate,  has  lately  declared,,  to  a  perceptible  decline  of 
J^  learning  in  the  profession^  to  greater  uncertainty  in  the 
^^^i^ioQB  of  courts,  and  to  greater  feebleness  and  more  frequent 
Mtties  in  legisktion. 

The  study  of  Jurisprudence  has  always,  in  fisict,  oscillated 
*|*eenHist<wy  and  Ethics ;  sometimes  borrowing  its  complexion 
^7  fr(Hn  the  one,  sometimes  from  the  other.  And  as  Ethics 
«^hec«ne  merged  in  metaphysics — moral  in  mental  philosophy 
7*  .*^w  branch  of  science  has  arisen,,  which  has  become  tolerably 
j'^^  in  Germany  at  least,  under  the  name  of  the  philosophy 
tJ*^'  The  historical  school,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  real 
^^  itot  undisputed  supremacy  in  Europe,  dates  practically 
^^  4e  fall  of  the  first  French  empire,  the  controversy  between 
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Savigny  and  Thibaut,  and  the  publication  by  the  former  of  hx» 
short  treatise  ^  On  the  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legislation  and 
Jurisprudence,'  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Hayward.  Savigny  taught  that  the  law,  like  the  language,  o£ 
every  people  is  a  part  of  its  growth,  an  expression  of  its  genius 
and  character,  wrought  out  by  the  same  influences,  reflecting  the- 
same  history,  moulded  and  accommodated,  with  a  rougher  or  & 
nicer  adaptation,  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  nation  from  whose 
cradle  it  springs.  It  follows  that,  to  comprehend  it,  we  must 
trace  it  (as  he  insisted)  historicfilly ;  that  by  the  historical  method 
alone  we  can  accurately  disengage  principles  from  details,  and 
determine  the  value  of  each  part  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

In  England  the  sCudy  of  law  has  always  been  mainly  historical, 
but  historical  in  the  narrowest  possible  sense.     The  student  has 
been  obliged  to  familiarise  himself  in  some  degree  with  the  suc- 
cessive accretions  by  which  the  irregular  mass  has  grown.     He- 
is  exhorted  to  fill  up  his  odd  moments  with  a  manual  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (an  eminent  conveyancer,  now  dead, 
used,  as  he  told  his  pupils,  to  repeat  Littleton  to  himself  as  be 
walked  along  the  Strand) ;   he  is  acquainted  with  the   whole 
family  of  obsolete  tenures,  and  can  recite  the  pedigree  of  an 
estate  tail.     But  he  is  rarely  taught  to  connect  his  knowledge  of 
these  things  with  the  general  history  of  his  country,  and  his  range 
is  practically  bounded  by  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Four 
Seas.     Beyond  these  limits,  all  is  a  terra  incognita  to  him.     This 
arises,  among  other  more  obvious  causes,  from  the  real  difiSculty 
which  is  found  in  penetrating  backwards  beyond  a  certain  point — 
a  difiiculty  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  any  con* 
tinental  country.     A  great  chasm  separates  the  infancy  of  English 
law  from  any  earlier  system  to  which  its  parentage  may  be  as* 
signed.     The  traces  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England  are  faint  and  few,  and  with  the  Norman  lawyers  it  early 
became  a  point  of  honour  not  to  acknowledge  any  direct  connexion 
with  it ;  while  the  codes  of  Alfred  and  Cnut  are  to  Bracton  what 
the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  are  to  the  earliest  known 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

To  the  English  student,  therefore,  a  good  English  book  on  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Maine  has  chosen  is  really  new;  for  Mr. 
Spence's  treatise,  though  rich  in  information,  is  unscientific,  and, 
from  its  bulk,  almost  unreadable ;  while  Mr.  Reeves's  History, 
the  composition  of  a  painstaking  and  very  well-read  English 
lawyer,  has  the  fatal  defect  of  being  intolerably  dry.  But  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Maine's  book  is  far  from  being  ccmfined  to  the 
English  or  to  the  professional  reader ;  and  on  the  continent,  where 
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the  fobject,  thoiigli  still  entangled  and  obscure,  is  not  new,  its 
lemarkable  merits  can  bardly  fail  to  secnre  for  its  author  a 
ifisdngnished  rank  among  the  jurists  of  his  day. 

For  the  difficulty  which  has  been  mentioned  above  as  attaching 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  English  law  extends  also,  more  or  less,  to 
die  whole  law  of  modem  Europe.  To  trace  that  law  upward  to 
its  source  is  to  explore  a  wide  and  majestic  river,  fed  by  many 
affluents,  whose  higher  waters  dwindle  into  little  rivulets  struggling 
Aioagli  Toclcs  and  hiding  in  thickets,  and  whose  springs  are  lost 
in  remote  and  inaccessible  solitudes.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is 
BudoubCedly  Roman  law,  more  or  less  pure,  which  in  all  the 
countries  where  it  was  established  outlived  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  has  preserved  an  unbroken  existence,  though  altered 
and  coloured  by  time.  Again,  the  same  element  may  be  detected 
in  many  institutions  once  deemed  wholly  Teutonic  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  largely  infused  itself  into  the  Barbarian  customs  which,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  Empire,  had  grown  up  in  German  forests,  but  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  Roman  civilisation.  And  there  is  a  residue, 
of  unascertained  amount,  which  is  purely  barbarian — ^that  is,  not 
derived  at  all  from  Rome.  The  first  of  these  factors  may  be 
identified  pretty  easily;  but  to  separate  the  two  latter  and  to 
determine  how  much  of  any  barbarian  code  or  cluster  of  usages 
was  really  borrowed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  Rome, 
is  a  difficult  task,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  But  neither  the  Imperial  city,  where  Tacitus  wrote, 
nor  the  German  village,  of  which  he  has  left  us  the  only  trust- 
worthy description,  is  the  terminus  of  the  explorer's  journey.  It 
is  possible  to  travel  much  further  back — further  than  the  Twelve 
Tables — further  than  their  Greek  models — ^further  than  those 
primitive  customs  of  the  Italian  peoples,  of  which  vestiges  survive 
m  the  early  Roman  Jus  PrcBtorium ;  it  is  possible  to  trace  back 
some  at  least  of  the  rudimentary  ideas  which  lie  at  the  roots  of 
Roman  and  German  law  to  the  earliest  infancy  of  our  race,  before 
d^  £ftthers  of  the  Indo-European  nations  left  their  ancient  seats 
in  Asia. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  these  inquiries  and 
those  which  have  been  pursued  of  late  years  into  the  origin  and 
lelations  of  language.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  will  hunt  a  word  all 
■over  Europe,  strip  it  of  the  many  disguises  it  has  put  on,  cut  it 
1t>  the  quick,  dissect  it  with  the  neat  firm  hand  of  an  accomplished 
operator,  and  finally,  after  using  it  to  establish  relations  of  affinity 
among  a  dozen  different  tongues,  hold  it  up  to  the  world  convicted 
of  being  pure  Sanskrit  A  jurist  may  take,  for  example,  the  law 
of  inheritance,  and  treat  it  in  much  the  same  way ;  though  hb 
data  are  commonly  more  obscure  and  his  results-^morcjopen  to 
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doubt  And  as  Profsssor  MUller  has  shown  how  philology  noa^ 
he  made  to  throw  a  new  and  carious  light  on  other  departmente 
of  literature  and  science,  Mr.  Maine  has  done  a  similar  aerrice 
to  law.  His  book  is  in  substance  an  essay  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  law — an  essay  rather  than  a  treatise — indicating" 
and  illustrating  by  exam-ples  the  true  method  of  inquiry,  haJt 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  connexion  between  the  law  of  Kome  andl 
^t  of  modem  Europe.  It  is  disfigured  by  some  defects  oT 
arrangement,  and  here  and  there  by  statements  which  ajqpear  to 
ns  too  large  and  confident  for  the  reasoning  they  rest  on ;  and  we 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  Mr.  Maine  would  write 
more  agreeably  were  he  leis  thoroughly  convinced  that,  except 
the  great  Roman  lawyers,  everybody  has  always  and  everywhere- 
been  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  acute  and  original  mind^ 
embodying  the  results  of  much  thought  and  study,  and  expieasedL 
in  singularly  terse,  clear,  intelligible  English. 

Law  begins,  according  to  Mr.  Maine,  in  the  isolated  and  arbi- 
trary judgments  of  a  patriarchal  ruler  or  sovereign,  delivered  as^ 
circumstances  call  for  them,  and  claiming  to  be  dictated  hy 
direct  inspiration.  A  succession  of  such  judgments  generates^ 
traditional  rules  or  customs,  which,  as  the  kingly  authmi^ 
decays,  and  is  replaced  by  an  *  era  of  aristocracies,'  are  found  to^ 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  privileged  class.  At  some  stage  of 
growth,  earlier  or  later — a  difference  which  is  of  great  practical 
importance — this^  non  scriptum  loses  its  traditional  characteiv 
and  becomes  recorded  in  codes.  In  the  language  of  Homo:;^ 
these  judgments  are  difutrre;  ;  and  Homer  does  us  the  great  «er* 
vice  of  actually  picturing  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  law,  and  we  have  only  traces  of  the  growth  of  a 
traditional  custom.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  this  account,  but  it  appears  to  us  rather  too  large  and 
positive.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  in  Homer,  frequent  aa 
is  his  use  of  the  word  themistes^  which  proves  that  every  sentence 
was  supposed  or  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  it  is  a  doubtful: 
inference  at  best  from  the  connexion  of  the  word  with  Themis, 
the  summoner  of  Olympus.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  the 
only  description  given  us  in  Homer  of  a  civil  trial — a  description 
to  which  Mr.  Maine  elsewhere  refers — the  judgment  is  not  the 
inspired  utterance  of  a  chief  or  king,  but  the  deliberate  dedsi^m 
of  a  circle  of  elders,  who  form  a  sort  of  court  in  the  market-- 
place, the  best  expounder  of  the  case  receiving  (as  Mr.  Maine 
construes  the  passage,  though  this  again  is  doubtful)  the  deposit 
as  a  reward.  And  the  lexicographers,  who,  like  Liddell  and 
Scott  and  Dr.  W.  Smith,  inter])ret  thenm^  when  it  stands  for  a 
judgment,  as  involving  the  notion  of  an  existing  customary  law, 
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kpe  peilmpi  KmetUng  to  nj  for  Aemtelrat.  A  like  pbierrm- 
IM  applies  to  the  ■■■frtiiwi  tlut  arfoitrarj  judgments  precede  and 
k^  csttoms.  No  doabt  this  has  often  bera  so.  The  case  of 
^  dan^hters  of  Zelophehad,  which  appears  in  the  Pentateuch 
m  mtrodhicing  inheritance  by  females  into  Hebrew  law,  with  its 
sttendant  restriction  that  the  heiress  should  marry  within  her 
tAe,  is  a  good  instance  of  a  decision  founding  a  rule.  It  b  easy 
Is  imagine  a  stale  of  society  in  which  judgments  stand  in  place 
sf  hma^  and  in  the  Eaat  especially  this  might  last  long.  The 
kj^eadary  Deioces,  ibe  just  maa  of  his  Tillage,  deciding  cases 
arsBiftiMt  ariitrham  bam  tnri,  might  long  fulfil  this  purpose  suffi- 
dently  for  a  primitive  Oriental  communis ;  and  to  ^is  day  a 
JHlge  who,  like  die  Cadi  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  always  ready 
is  do  prompt  rough  justice,  unfettered  by  rule  or  piocedent, 
sstisfiesy  it  is  said,  the  natires  of  India  much  better  than  a  regular 
jriicatnre  adnmastariag  die  most  orthodox  code  of  law.  But  of 
SBck  a  phaw*  of  «Kiety  we  have  few  glimpses.  Even  among 
SMPage  or  halPsavage  races  it  has  geneimlly  disajqpeared,  if  it  ever 
odited.  In  a  Kafir  kraal  there  seems  to  be  as  great  a  respect  for 
taditional  precedent  and  established  judicial  usage  as  in  West- 
nisler  Hall ;  aad  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  Mr.  Dasent's 
Blerestii^  sketdi  (in  the  Story  of  Burnt  Njal)  of  the  adminis- 
tadoB  of  justice  among  the  old  Norse  settlers  in  Iceland.  In 
eld  I^al  recoitb  it  is  often  very  hard  to  distinguish  whether  what 
is  xeeioeded  is  a  judgment  or  a  custom  recognised  or  not  recog- 
Bsed  judicially,  or  merely  an  opinion  of  the  compiler — a  con- 
fiision  of  which  the  Rooles  d'Ofaron,  the  earliest  monument  of 
die  maritime  law  of  modem  Europe,  furnish  a  convenient  in- 
stance ;  and  in  the  existing  Anglo-Saxon  codes  judgments,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  regularly  enacted  appear  to  be  aften  blended 
together.  Customs,  it  is  x>bvious,  may  grow  up  and  virtually 
become  law,  and  that  not  only  in  primitive  times,  with  little 
behp  from  judicial  decisions.  In  ascertaining,  for  instance,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  copyholder,  or  (before  the  Conquest)  of  the 
Snon  cottier  tenant,  or  of  an  old  German  village-community,  or 
(to  take  a  more  important  example)  in  establishing  the  custom 
ef  primogeniture,  or  even  in  creating  private  ownership  in  land, 
sentences  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  had  probably  a  very  subordi- 
■stesfaase. 

The  age  of  kings  was  succeeded  by  an  age  of  aristocracies, 
who  wcte  die  privikged  keepers  of  customary  law : — 

'  Wi&  these  diiferences,  that  in  the  East  aristocracies  became  reli- 
^ons,  in  the  West  civil  or  politica],  the  proposition  that  a  historical 
«n  cf  arifltoeradeB  succeeded  a  historical  era  of  heroic  kings  may  be 
as  true,  if  not  of  all  mankind,  at  all  events  of  all  branches 
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of  the  Indo-European  ffonily  of  nations.  Tbe  important  point  for  the 
jurist  is  that  these  aristocracies  were  unirersally  the  depositaries  and 
administrators  of  law.  They  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the  preax)gs- 
tives  of  the  king,  with  the  important  difference,  however,  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  pretended  to  direct  inspiration  for  each  sentence.* 
—pp.  11,  12. 

Propositions  possibly  true,  but  surely  of  immense  breadth  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bescr 
upon  them,  and  the  first  of  which  disposes,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  of  a  question  which  in  Germany  has  been  the  theme  of  a 
voluminous  and  we  believe  still  unsettled  controversy — ^the  exist- 
ence among  the  Barbarian  tribes  of  any  aristocracy  at  all. 

The  era  of  codes  comes  next,  upon  which  Mr.  Maine  bas  some 
just  and  striking  remarks.     *  After  this  epoch,'  he  proceeds,  ^  there 
is  an  end  to  what  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  development  of 
law.     All  changes  made  in  it  are  made  deliberately  and  from 
without,  from  a  conscious  desire  of  improvement  or  of  compassing 
objects  other  than  those  aimed  at  in  primitive  times.'     Consider- 
ing what  an  early  code  is — how  vast  a  proportion  of  the  field  of 
social  life,  which  law  in  a  maturer  state  covers,  it  leaves  untouched 
— we  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  statement  also  is  open  to  cina- 
siderable   qualification.      It  is   not  quite  clear  of  what  codes 
Mr.  Maine  is  speaking,  nor  whether  he  would  admit  a  com- 
parison, for  instance,  between  the  earlier  and  later  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  or  between  the  code  of  Howel  dda  and  those  of  Northern  and 
Western  Wales.     It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  law  is  not  at  first,  and  that  it  afterwards  becomes,   a 
conscious  and  deliberate  process ;  and  that  the  change  takes  place, 
roughly  speaking,  when  a  community  becomes  aware  that  it  has 
a  lato — a  body,  not  of  customs  only,  but  of  rules,  capable  of 
expression  and  alteration,  and  binding  till  altered. 

What,  then,  are  the  agencies  by  which  this  improvement  is 
\vrought,  and  law,  in  its  maturer  state,  is  made  to  keep  pace  with, 
or  at  least  not  to  lag  very  far  behind,  the  continual  advance  of 
social  necessities  and  social  opinion?  Mr.  Maine  enumerates 
three — Legal  Fictions,  Equity,  and  L^islation.  They  occur, 
we  are  told,  invariably  in  the  same  historical  order,  except  that 
two  of  them  may  sometimes  be  found  operating  together,  and  that 
there  are  legal  systems  which  have  escaped  the  influence  of  one 
or  other  of  them.  A  fiction  signifies,  with  Mr.  Maine,  *  any 
assumption  which  conceals  or  affects  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a 
rule  of  law  has  undergone  alteration,  its  letter  remaining  un- 
changed, its  operation  being  modified.'  Such  devices  are  par- 
ticularly congenial  to  the  infancy  of  society  ;  *  they  satisfy  the 
desire  for  improvement  which  is  never  quite  wanting,  at  the  same 
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tae  dat  thej  do  not  offinki  the  snpentitioiis  disrelish  for  change 
wUck  is  always  jn^sent'  They  are  invaluable  in  their  day,  hot 
«iiij  mischievous  when  their  day  is  past  By  Equity  is  meant 
•Dj  body  of  rules  existing  by  the  side  of  the  original  civil  law, 
traded  on  distinct  principles,  and  claiming  incidentally,  by 
nrtne  of  a  superior  sanctity  inherent  in  them,  to  supersede  the 
dril  law.  Taking  the  law  of  Rome  as  a  type,  we  have  a  good 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  these  various  instrumentalities 
^  succeeded  each  other,  and  are  enabled  to  compare  it  with  the 
Iffal  histcMTy  of  our  own  country,  which,  though  differing  ma- 
lediUj  from  that  of  Rome,  has  a  striking  general  resemblance  to 
it  The  one  begins  with  a  code,  the  other  has  never  had  one ; 
Eoflaod  has  a  voluminous  case-law,  built  up  by  judicial  decisions 
-Rome  had  something  analogous  to  it,  composed  of  the  *  opinicms 
<i(  cooDsel ;'  the  chief  common-law  judge  was  there  the  same 
penoD  as  the  chief  judge  in  Equity — ^here  the  offices  are  distinct 
But  the  very  existence  in  both  of  a  case-law,  or  something 
^OTering  to  it,  and  of  jurisdictions  legal  and  equitable,  side  by 
i^  with  each  other,  furnishes  two  important  features  of  simi- 
^vitj.  And  as  at  Rome  a  time  arrived  when  Equity  seems  to 
W  ipent  its  energies  and  exhausted  its  power  of  growth — when 
^  moral  principles  originally  adopted  had  been  carried  to  all 
^  legitimate  consequences,  and  the  system  founded  on  them 
^>ccame  as  rigid  and  unexpansive  as  the  common  law  itself,  so  it 
^  been,  or  so  it  is  sure  to  be,  in  England.  At  Rome  this  point 
^  reached  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus ;  with  us, 
Mr.  Maine  thinks,  in  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Eldon.  What 
Mowed  at  Rome  we  know ;  and,  if  the  parallel  holds,  we  must 
Wc  hereafter  for  the  improvement  of  our  law  exclusively  or 
*">wst  exclusively  to  direct  legislation. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  whether  one  important  instrument 
Iff  the  expansion  and  amelioration  of  the  law  has  not  been  left 
'''rt— judicial  interpretation.  The  reader  may  be  surprised, 
P^ps,  to  find  that  this  ranks  with  Mr.  Maine  merely  as  a  legal 
"^^  and  is  indeed  his  selected  sample  of  the  class.  For  it  is 
*  fiction,  he  says,  to  affirm  that  the  judges  do  not  alter  the  law, 
*Dcn  they  alter  it  every  day. 

'^en  a  group  of  i&cta  come  before  an  English  Court  for  adjudica- 
^  the  whole  course  of  the  discussion  between  the  judge  and  the 
^^ocates  assnmes  that  no  question  is,  or  can  bo,  raised  which  will  call 
wthe  application  of  any  principles  but  old  ones,  or  of  any  distinc- 
j^  bnt  Buch  ss  have  long  since  been  allowed.  It  is  taken  absolutely 
^  gn&ted  that  there  is  somewhere  a  rule  of  known  law  which  will 
^^orer  the  iocts  of  the  dispute  now  litigated,  and  that,  if  such  a  rule  be 
^  ^Tered,  it  is  only  that  the  necessary  patience,  knowledge,  or 
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fomnfflt  is  not  fortfaoomixig  to  detect  it«  ITet  the  mouMuit'dio  judgmeiife 
1h»  been  rendraed  and  re^Krted,  we  slide  imooiiacioiifily  or  nna^owedljr 
into  a  new  language  and  a  new  train  of  tlionght.  We  now  admit  tlu^ 
the  new  decision  hu  modified  the  law.  The  rules  applicable  have,  Uk 
use  the  yeiy  inaccurate  expression  sometimes  employed,  become  more 
elastic.  In  foot  they  have  been  changed.  A  clear  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  precedents,  and  the  canon  of  law  elicited  by  comparing 
the  precedents  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  would  have  been 
tDbtamed  if  the  series  of  oases  had  been  curtailed  by  a  single  example. 
The  &ct  that  the  old  nde  has  been  repealed,  and  that  a  new  one  has 
leplaoed  it,  eludes  us,  because  we  are  not  in  ^e  habit  of  throwing  int» 
precise  language  ^hb  legal  f ormulaB  whidi  we  derive  from  the  praoe* 
dents,  so  tlut  a  change  in  their  tenor  is  not  easily  detected  union  it  ia 
Tiol^ypt  ^«(^  glaring.' 

And,  as  a  fiction,  its  day  is  over.  Here  we  cannot  but  ask 
what  it  is  which  Mr.  Maine  wishes  to  get  rid  of — the  mode  of 
judicial  interpretation  practised  in  our  courts,  or  the  view  whick 
is  taken  of  it  If  the  former,  we  do  not  agree  with  him ;  if  the 
latter,  he  is  hardly  accurate  in  his  list  of  agencies;  for  the 
judicial  application  of  acknowledged  legal  principles  to  par- 
ticular cases  is  certainly  an  improving  agency,  and  a  very 
powerfol  one,  apart  from  the  view  which  regards  it  rigorously  a» 
merely  bringing  to  light  latent  portions  of  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  positive  law.  To  show  how  Ae  engine  works,  we  may  take 
two  branches  of  law  which  have  received  important  additions  in 
our  own  day — the  law  relating  to  the  separate  property  of 
married  women,  and  that  which  prohibits  perpetuities.  In  a 
little  brown  duodecimo,  which  contains  the  jottings  of  ^that 
famous  lawyer  William  Tothill,  Esquire,'  there  is  the  following^ 
entry,  of  the  date  of  James  I. : — 

*  Fleshtoard  contra  Jackson. — Money  given  to  a  feme  covert  for  her 
maintenance,  because  her  husband  is  an  unthrift ;  the  husband  pre- 
tends the  money  to  be  his,  but  the  Court  ordered  that  the  money 
should  be  at  her  disposal.' 

This  decision  seems  to  have  been  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most 
copious  and  precise  chapters  of  English  law,  by  which  an  entirely 
new  species  of  property  has  been  created,  modified,  protected^ 
and  controlled.  Again,  out  of  the  vague  proposition  that  the 
policy  of  our  law  does  not  permit  property  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  to  be  made  inalienable,  to  the  first  appearance  of 
which  no  exact  date  can  be  assigned,  has  been  spun  by  degrees^ 
the  whole  doctrine  of  ^  perpetuities,'  No  one  but  a  lawyer  cant 
understand  how  this  is  done,  but  to  him  it  is  easy.  At  everj 
step  there  is  something  to  spin  out  of;  and  the  leading  assump^ 
tion  that  governs  and  controls  the  whole  process  is  simply  this— » 
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€9VMj  jwiogoMeotf  aofwcftr  new  tiie  ciFcnmctiLiioety  most  b^ 
i  t»  be  coiHMtent  with  established  principles  of  htw,  and,  if 
fey  dedneed  bam  them.  When  mn  attempt  was  mmde  to 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  perpetuities  to  me  will  of  Peter 
it  broke  down.  *  Can  jou  fly  ? '  asked  Mr.  Justice 
IbveD  at  Gloocester  Assises  of  tite  last  old  woman  who  was 
tned  far  a  witch.  *  Then  joa  may ;  there  is  no  law  against  it.'' 
Thne  was  no  law  to  prerent  a  testator  bom  gratifying  a  miser- 
sUs  postfamatKNis  YMXuty  fay  making  a  foolish  and  mischieyooa 
"  The  aasomptioii,  however,  while  it  binds  the  judge  to  thia 
;  pespect  far  existing  law,  and  disables  him  from  intro- 
hj  his  own  antbori^  new  restrictions  on  civil  liberty^ 
not  prevent  him  from  laying  down,  where  it  is  necessary, 
aew  priaciples  to  meet  new  cases.  Chief  Justice  Holt  deemed 
Mmirlf  (rightly  or  wrongly)  unable  to  recognise  the  negotiability 
sf  a  pnxniasory  note  without  an  Act  of  Parliament;  but  he 
blow  I.  d,  with  the  help,  but  not  on  the  authority,  of  Bracton,  aa 
■B^  Roman  law  as  fate  wanted  to  determine  die  liabilities  of  a 
canier.  The  Jndges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  could  now  do  what 
Itfpd  Holt  did  in  '  Qfffff'  v«  Barnard^  though  they  could  not  make 
anew  law  to  define  and  limit  a  banker's  liability  with  lespect  to 
a  craased  ckeqoe.  It  is  an  assumption  whic^  as  it  is  now 
Mr.  Maine  speaks  of  it  in  the  preseirt  tense — ex^- 
think,  with  substantial  accuracy,  the  office  and  duty 
sf  a  judge ;  and  it  will  probably  survive  even  when  the  accn* 
anilatHm  of  Reports  shall  have  driven  the  whole  profession  to 
despair,  and  precedents  are  aboluhed  by  Act  of  Parliament 

The  pracrtical  conclosicm  indicated,  rather  than  expressed,  by 
Mr.  Mainr,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  future  amelioration  of 
•■r  law  nmst,  to  a  great  sjid  increasing  extent,  be  effected  by 
dbact  legidation.  And  aince  the  law  must  perforce  change  with 
the  changes  of  society,  and  society  never  stands  still,  it  followa 
that  Law  Reform  will  always  make  a  considerable  part  of  the 
of  Parliament.  Neither  comolidation  nor  codification 
this.  They  cannot  engrave,  as  the  old  codifiera 
feiad  to  do,  imperishable  ordinances  on  tables  of  brass  or  stone, 
ihoBg^  they  may  introduce  order  and  methodize  improvement^ 
«id  add  stability  to  what  ought  to  stand,  by  pruning  away  what 
is  dead  or  <mly  fit  to  die. 

From  the  buzz  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  busy  purlieus  of 
liaecdn's  Inn  Mr.  Maine  carries  us  back  into  the  ancient  world. 
We  revisit  llie  Roman  Forum  and  see  the  spear  stuck  in  the 
gnond,  die  praetor  and  die  group  before  him  going  through  tte 
ade  expressive  pantomime  whic^  was  necessary  io  initiate  an. 
at  law.     We  assbt  at  a  formal  sale  by  the  ^  copper  and 
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scales/  look  in  at  the  morning  audience  of  a  jurisconsult  in  lar^ 
practice,  mix  with  the  throng  of  clients  in  the  atrium^  and  admire 
the  circle  of  attentive  pupils  standing  round  to  catch  instructioii 
from  their  master,  notebook  in  hand.  These  scenes  disappear  and 
we  are  carried  to  German  forests,  Slave  hamlets  planted  on  theriver- 
4)anks  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  plains  and  villages  of  Asia,  all 
in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  early  dawn  of  history.  Taking  some 
of  the  chief  heads  under  which  jurisprudence  arranges  itself — 
personal  status^  property,  inheritance,  succession  by  will,  contract^ 
•crime — we  ascend  widi  them  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  into 
antiquity,  and  then  trace  them  down  again  and  observe  their 
gradual  development  and  the  various  metamorphoses  which  the 
primitive  conception  has  undergone  without  losing  its  identity. 
Nothing  can  be  happier  for  the  most  part  than  these  illustrations 
of  the  method  which,  as  Mr.  Maine  seeks  to  show,  unlocks  the 
secrets  of  his  science.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  attentivelj 
without  being  struck  with  the  fineness  of  the  instrument,  the 
elegance  of  the  process,  the  charm  it  throws,  over  a  dry  subject, 
and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  results.  There  is  not  much 
novelty  or  depth  of  research,  but  there  is  remarkable  skill  in 
picking  out  and  weaving  together  scattered  and  broken  threads^ 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  pretty  extensive  general 
reading,  and  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  French  facility 
of  generalisation  combined  with  the  just  observation  of  an  English 
man  of  science. 

There  are  two  particular  aids  which  give  the  explorer,  as  it 
were,  somethiilg  to  hold  by  in  finding  his  way  through  a  field  of 
inquiry  so  tangled  and  obscure,  and  of  which  Mr.  Maine  makes 
^eat  use.  The  whole  Indo-European  family  comes  from  the 
East  Now,  while  the  West  has  always  been  advancing,  though 
with  a  fitful  and  unequal  progress,  the  East  has  always  stood 
still.  Whilst  in  Europe  one  system  after  another  has  crumbled 
away,  and  the  materials  have  recombined  into  new  forms  under 
ithe  most  various  influences,  there  primitive  institutions  have 
remained  almost  unaltered  by  time.  The  form  and  probably  the 
notions  and  habits  of  an  Indian  village  community  appear  to  be 
much  what  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  We  are  thus 
^enabled  in  a  manner  to  verify  the  conclusions  drawn  from  history 
by  comparing  them  with  facts  still  in  existence,  and  dating  from 
a  period  anterior  to  that  at  which  profane  history  begins.  We 
have,  preserved  and  accessible  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
•examine  them,  living  specimens  of  what,  if  we  had  been  confined 
io  Europe,  would  have  been  extinct  forms  of  society  and  mere 
subjects  of  probable  conjecture.  Again,  we  have  in  the  Roman 
Jaw  a   nearly  complete   history,  and  therefore  a  good   typical 
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enaple,  of  diat  very  process  of  decay  and  reconstniction  which 
Uanp  to  progressive  societies  and  is  unknown  to  stationary  ones. 
Ber  is  the  *  nidus ' — there,  exhibited  from  beginning  to  end,  ia 
iejrocm  of  formation. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  results  worked  out  by  Mr.  Maine 
■kr  diese  several  heads  of  inquiry  would  much  exceed  the  space 
>(0BrdiqM)saL  We  can  affoid  only  a  few  rapid  strokes.  The 
fat  glimpies  we  obtain  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
^Bcfase  the  picture  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
-ftimmber  of  families,  each  under  the  government  of  the  father 
ff  cUest  living  ancestor,  and  all  practically  isolated  from  each 

Qiotiiig  these  lines  from  the  Odyssey,  Mr.  Maine  haaards  the 
•VWB  conjecture  that  the  Cyclops,  to  whom  they  refer,  may 
"''cbeeD  'Homer's  type  of  an  alien  and  less  advanced  civil iza* 
^;  ibr  the  almost  physical  loathing  which  a  primitive  commu* 
■Kjrfeds  fermen  of  widely  different  manners  from  its  own  usually 
^V^sKs  itself  by  describing  them  as  monsters,  such  as  giants,  or 
^(whidi  is  almost  always  the  case  in  Oriental  mythology)  aa 
"w>os.'  However  that  be,  he  adds,  *  the  verses  contain  in  them* 
^  die  sam  of  the  hints  which  are  given  us  by  legal  antiquities.^ 
y  Ke  these  little  groups  soon  expanding  into  larger  and  larger 
^les— forming  by  degrees  the  House  or  Gens^  and  beyond  it 

^  *P^  ^  tribe.  The  tie  of  kinship  remains,  traditionally 
^  in  idea,  bat  i%  gradually  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  means  of 
J*Vwn  and  aggregation — by  the  addition,  that  is,  to  the  body 
w  nnsmen,  of  persons  who  are  to  rank  as  members  of  it,  though 
WKtllj  so.  But  even  these  larger  societies  are  still  composed 
^fuoKes  as  their  units  or  atoms,  not  of  individuals ;  and  it 
J«  die  family  relation  that  all  social  rights  and  duties  depend., 
J-ftinatcly,  when  the  family  has  multiplied  into  a  people,  the 
'"^  circles  (the  ffens  and  tribe)  crumble  away ;  households 
*^  «^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  dissolve  into  the  persons  who 
?V*c  diem ;  and,  in  technical  phrase,  statusy  as  the  source 
y^^  gives  place  to  contract  In  other  words,  a  man's  rights 
!^"gal  position  are  mainly  created  by  his  own  acts,  instead  of 
**g8etded  for  him  in  his  cradle.  Meanwhile  that  feature  of 
^^hal  life  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  might  have 
T^ttpected  to  disappear  with  it — the  father's  power  over  his 
Tj^^maintains  itself  like  the  notion  of  kinship,  with  a 
^"^  tenacity :  it  survived  the  Roman  republic,  lingered  on  in 
J  Modified  form  through  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  and,  slowly 
T%  left  a  progeny  in  the  shape  of  ideas  and  institutions,  some 
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of  which  stall  fubBist  The  notion  of  agnatic  mlationi^ip,  or 
relationship  through  males,  which  filled  so  large  a  space  in  Bomaa 
jorisprudence  and  has  continued  to  do  so  in  the  law  of  mediaerai 
and  modem  Europe,  is  directly  traceable  to  this  old  p^^arcbal 
iiwaj.  Mr.  Maine  counts  among  its  more  remote  descendants 
that  recently  abolished  canon  of  our  English  law  of  inheritBOCit 
which  shut  out  the  half-blood,  and  even  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  for  here  a  host  of  other  influences  have  beoi  at  work)  thr 
3UBtu8oi  an  English  wife  at  the  piesatit  day,  her  legal  disabilities^ 
and  theoreticid  identity  with  her  husband. 

*  Ancient  law,'  says  Mr.  Maine,  '  knows  nothing  of  individoals;' 
It  beholds  only  groups  bound  together  by  ties  of  blood-relationship, 
real  or  imaginary,  ruled  each  by  its  family  chief,  the  patriarch 
at  first  of  the  litde  camp,  afterwards  the  ^  despot  enthroned  upon 
the  hearthstone,'  who  represents  in  his  own  person  the  joint  ri^ti 
of  his  household  and  their  joint  responsibilities.  And  as  the 
modem  law  of  persons  flows,  through  the  channel  mainly  of 
Roman  jurispnudence,  from  this  primitive  fountain-head,  so  also 
<loes  the  modem  law  of  property.  The  original  conception  of  a 
proprietary  right  was  that  of  a  joint  ownership  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  the  father  being  rather  the  girant  than  the 
absolute  master  of  the  concern.  As  the  household  expands  into 
a  ^  house,'  and  the  house  into  a  tribe — aa  the  bond  of  consanguinity 
is  spun  out  into  a  slender  thread,  and  even  after  it  has  become  in 
part  a  faint  tradition,  in  part  a  downright  ficticm — ^these  rights  of 
property  continue  to  adhere  to  it  The  facts  with  which  Mr. 
Maine  illustiates  this  part  of  his  subject,  though  not  new,  are  ve^ 
well  put  togethei^  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  many  modi- 
fications whifJi  the  principle  of  joint  ownership  has  undergone, 
under  di£Gsrent  circumstances  and  in  different  stages  of  decay,  in 
India,  in  the  Russian  villages  described  by  Von  Haxthausen  and 
Tengobordd,  in  Serviaand  Croatia.*  We  naturally  think  of  the 
curious  parallel  afforded  by  those  tribal  rights  in  New  Zealand 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  controversy  and  of  a 
deplorable  war,  and  which  attach  themselves  so  closely  (as  we 
see  in  Six  W.  Martin's  pamphlet)  to  tl^  tradition  of  a  common 
descent : — ^The  clansmen  are  equally  free  and  equally  descended 
from  ijxe  great  ancestor,  l^e  first  planter  or  conqueror  of  the 
district  •  .  .  As  to  the  disposal  of  land,  the  natives  are  fond 
of  arguing  thus :  a  man's  land  is  not  like  his  cow  or  his  pig ;  that 
he  reared  himself,  but  the  land  comes  to  all  from  one  ancestor.' 

*  There  is  iniioii  eurioiis  and  yaluable  infonnation,  beariDg  on  tlut  sabject,  ia 
YoD  Thudichum's  account  of  the  old  village  and  communal  institutions  of  Ger- 
many. '  Die  Gau-  und  Mark-yerfassung  in  Deutschland.'  By  A.  Ton  Thudichnm. 
Giessen,  I860; 
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(2k  TmmmU  QMi6(m,  f.  10.)  In  die  Alpine  coontrics  ot 
moftj  what  tkmiofnat  mui  the  upland  pMtoms  remain  genendlv 
Aft  csnman  fKupetty  ot  the  *  TBlIej  *  cr  the  commune,  thougL 
•jWifhed  upon  bj  private  rightly  one  ie  o£ten  reminded  of  this 
foakife  kiad  of  finlemal  socialiflnu 

Ik  ^elimination^'  as  Mr»  Maine  strangely  calls  it,  of  the 
PKifit  sf  separate  and  private  property  fJM>m  the  older  prao- 
^  iC  lisriag  all  things  oommon,  has  been  gradual,  but  it 
b  km  complete.  At  first  it  was  unknown ;  then  it  became 
Ap  oceptioB;  now  it  is  the  all  but  universal  rule.  Even 
ffl  the  Roman  jurists,  it  had  become  a  eardinsl  maiim 
Ait  so  msa  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  joint  owner  against  his 
«3.  fiat  we  dionld  naturallj  expect  to  find  strong  marks  of 
Aft  (qppoiite  and  more  ancient  principle  on  the  early  history  of 
Ae  two  great  channels  of  devolntion,  by  which  the  rights  of  pn>» 
JBtjf  tow  on  tfanmgh  succesrive  genesations — we  mean  wills  and 
^i^itsiioes.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  A  will,  when  we  first 
^^  ^Hmyte  of  such  a  thing  in  a  rudimentary  state,  is  not, 
mUt.  Maine,  that  which  it  is  now,  an  instrument  disposing  of 
AepiiTste  posBesrions  of  the  testator ;  it  is  rather  a  nomination, 
^ie  hesd  of  a  £smily,  of  his  successor  in  the  headship.  We 
^  oftUcct  as  mnch  froaa  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Twelve 
^iUfti.  Ok  would  be  glad  to  know  how  such  a  power  ever 
^to  exist ;  but  here  oar  in^niries  leave  us  in  total  darkness. 
^^  when  once  established,  it  was  moulded  and  developed  by 
^"■vcBienee,  by  the  needs  of  an  advancing  civilisaticm,  and  by 
^  {nctical  genraa  which  seems  to  have  descended  firom  the 
noato  jorisoonsnlt  to  the  English  cooveyanceE,  may  be  read  in 
AeaoBsb  of  Roman  law.  For  die  very  idea  of  a  will,  which 
■•hKD  so  often  affirmed,  or  tacitly  assumed,,  to  be  a  matter  of 
"■tel  n^V  is  itself  a  bequest  which  modem  Europe  owes 
*wy  and  exclusively  to  Rcnne.  In  the  same  pages  also  we 
^lead  how  out  of  the  corporate  perpetuity,  as  it  may  be  called,, 
'"■^^-gavcmed,  aelf«ontained  household  arose  by  degrees,  con- 
*"^tlj  with  the  introduction  of  private  property,  the  principle 
^^entsnce  by  natural  eonsangumity,  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles^ 
^"^Kpsese^ed  an  extension  of  the  first,  being  gradually  super> 
*|Whj  thesecmid^  under  the  e«{uitaUe  juraedietion  of  the  .praeton 
^^f^oglish  law  of  primoganture  presents  indeed  some  special 
^^"^^t  it  is  neither  Romian  nor  barbarian ;  it  seems  to  lutve 
|pKS  &am  no  primitive  root  in  either  East  or  West,  but  to 
*^wiien  in  feudal  times  out  of  the  practice — which  speedily 
*^^*DK  general,  less,  as  Mr.  Maine  thinks,  from  its  advantageous- 
**  to  the  lord  than  from  its  convenience  to  the  feudatory's 
■•"J'-Hrf  having  feuds  made  descendible  by  the  terms  of  the 
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donation,  not  to  all  the  children,  but  to  the  eldest  son.  Mr.  Main< 
superadds  an  ingenious  but  unsupported  conjecture,  which 
shortly  stated,  amounts  to  this — that  a  sort  of  political  chieftain 
ship  may  in  primitive  times  have  belonged  to  the  oldest  male  o 
the  oldest  line  of  each  family,  that  some  traditions  of  this  maj 
have  lingered  among  the  barbarian  peoples,  and  that  the  eldes 
son  himself  may  under  the  early  feudal  regime  have  occapie< 
towards  his  brothers  and  sisters  a  position  more  like  this  chief 
tainship  than  that  of  absolute  owner,  which  was  afterward 
assigned  *  to  him  by  the  Norman  lawyers.  However  this  be,  i 
may  serve  as  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  institutioni 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  diat  the  law  of  primogeniture,  whic^ 
is  now  chiefly  important  from  the  influence  it  exercises  over  oui 
elaborate  family  settlements,  should  itself  have  sprung  fron 
family  settlements  of  a  ruder  kind. 

A  very  cursory  survey  of  these  inquiries  is  enough  to  shov 
how  rich  they  are  in  interest,  what  veins  of  precious  metal  thei 
open  and  in  how  many  directions  they  run,  what  light  thej 
borrow  from  History  and  reflect  back  on  its  dark  places,  what  i 
field  they  offer  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Hoi^ 
vast  a  tract  of  time  must  be  traversed,  and  what  a  multitude  o 
causes  and  influences  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  examining 
accurately  the  growth  of  any  one  branch  of  law !  What  usefu 
generalisations  may  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  developmen 
of  legal  rules  and  conceptions,  and  observing  the  expedients  bj 
which  technical  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  in  dififeren 
ages  and  countries  !  How  much  again  may  we  learn,  that  i7v< 
did  not  know  before,  of  the  influence  of  laws  and  legal  systems 
now  gone  by,  on  politics,  literature,  mental  science,  and  theolo^ 
itself  I  Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Maine^ 
writings  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  his  estimate  of  what  unde 
all  these  heads  modem  Europe  owes  to  Rome  is,  we  are  almos 
tempted  to  say,  extravagantly  high.  It  is  most  fully  propounded 
in  the  chapters  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  on  Contract,  and  pair 
ticularly  in  his  remarks  on  the  rise  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Since  Savigny  wrote,  jurists  have  almost  ceased  to  talk  abou 
a  law  of  nature,  though  in  France  it  is  still,  we  believe,  worth  \ 

f  publisher's  while  to  Mng  out  new  Catichismes  du  Droit  Naturel 
n  Mr.  Maine's  fourth  chapter  there  is  an  excellent  account  o 
the  birth,  at  Rome,  of  this  theory,  the  offspring  of  the  Stoic  phi 
losophy,  of  its  revival  in  modem  Europe,  of  the  extraordinari 
popularity  it  obtained  among  French  lawyers,  and  of  its  genera 
influence : — 

*  The  doctrines  and  institutions  which  may  bo  attributed  to  it  an 
the  material  of  some  of  the  most  violent  controversies  debated  in  onj 

time 
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tine,  as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the  theoiy  of  natonJ  law 
■the  source  of  almost  all  the  special  ideas  as  to  law,  politics,  and 
Mefy,  which  France  dnring  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  the 
of  diflosing  oyer  ^  Western  world.' — p.  80. 


The  French  legists  became  passionate  enthusiasts  for  natural 
kw,  because,  living  in  a  country  *  smitten  beyond  every  other 
with  the  curse  of  an  anomalous  and  dissonant  jurisprudence,'  and 
hong  |M«ctically  very  hostile  to  the  reformation  of  its  abuses,  yet 
keenly  alive  to  diem  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  simple 
asd  luirmoiuous  system,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  com- 

Edise  between  their  speculative  opinions  and  their  professional 
ts  and  interests.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
entury  it  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  acquired  an  astonbhing  in- 
loence,  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau.  With  Rousseau  the  primary 
object  of  ccHstemplation  was  not  the  Law  of  Nature,  but  the  State 
of  Nature;  it  was  the  Roman  theory  turned  upside  down«  It 
mmed  suddenly  in  his  hands  from  the  forum  to  the  street ;  and 
It  assisted  most  powerfully  to  bring  about  the  grosser  disappoint- 
BMDts  of  which  the  Revolution  was  fertile.  Its  tendency  in 
Binds  not  fortified  by  thought  and  observation  is  anarchical.  It 
gave  birth,  or  intense  stimulus,  to  the  vices  of  mental  habit  then 
pRvalent — ^to  disdain  of  positive  law,  impatience  of  experience, 
and  the  universal  preference  of  a  priori  reasoning : — 

'  On  this  point  too  it  is  a  curious  exercise  to  consult  the  '  Moniteur ' 
J  the  principal  eras  of  the  Bevolution.     The  appeals  to  the  Law 
i  ^ate  c^  Nature  become  thicker  as  the  times  grow  darker.     They 
are  eomparatively  rare  in  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  they  are  much 
\  frequent  in  the  Legislative  ;  in  the  Convention,  amid  the  din  of 
\  on  conspiracy  and  war,  they  are  perpetual.' 


If  you  ask  what  cause  gave  to  these  opinions  such  vast  pro- 
Binence  and  power,  the  answer  is  simple  : — 

'  The  study  which  in  the  last  century  would  best  have  corrected  the 
Msapprehensions  into  which  an  exclusive  attention  to  legal  antiquities 
is  f^t  to  betray  was  the  study  of  religion.  But  Greek  religion,  as 
ftoft  understood,  was  dissipated  in  imaginative  myths.  The  Oriental 
ttligkms,  if  noticed  at  all,  appeared  to  be  lost  in  vain  cosmogonies. 
Dhue  was  but  one  body  of  primitive  records  which  was  worth  studying 
— file  early  history  of  the  Jews.  But  resort  to  this  was  prevented  by 
fte  prgndioes  of  the  time.  One  of  the  few  characteristics  which  the 
sebool  of  Rousseau  had  in  common  with  the  school  of  Voltaire  was  an 
itter  disdain  of  all  religious  antiquities  ;  and,  more  than  all,  of  those 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
vith  the  reasoners  of  that  day  to  assume  not  merely  that  the  institu- 
isns  called  after  Moses  were  not  divinely  dictated,  nor  even  that  they 
v«ro  eodified  at  a  later  date  than  that  attributed  to  thes^but  that  they 
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and  the  entire  Pcntateudi  were  a  gratuitous  forgery,  executed  after  tiie 
return  from  the  Oaptiyity.  Debarred,  therefore,  from  one  chief  secmity 
against  specolatiye  delusion,  the  philosophers  of  France,  in  tinir 
efkgemess  to  escape  from  what  they  deemed  a  sapecstition  of  tlie 
priests,  fltmg  themselves  headlong  into  a  superstition  of  the  lawyers.' 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Maine  observes : — 

*  I  know  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  variety  of  sci^ices  to 
which  Eoman  law,  Eoman  Contract-law  more  particularly,  has  contri- 
butod  modes  of  thought,  courses  of  reasoning,  and  a  technical  language. 
Of  the  subjects  which  have  whetted  the  intellectual  i^petite  of  the 
modems,  there  is  scarcely  one,  except  Physics,  which  has  not  been 
filtered  through  Eoman  jurisprudence.  The  science  of  pure  Meta- 
physics had,  indeed,  rather  a  Greek  than  a  Eoman  parentage ;  bnt 
Politics,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  even  Theology,  found  in  Eoman  law 
not  only  a  vehicle  of  expression,  but  a  nidus  in  which  some  of  their 
profoundest  inquiries  were  nourished  into  maturity.  For  the  purpose 
of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
discuss  the  m3rsteriois  relation  between  words  and  ideas,  or  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  human  mind  has  never  grappled  with  any  subject  of 
thought,  unless  it  has  been  provided  beforehand  with  a  proper  store  of 
language  and  with  an  apparatus  of  appropriate  logical  methods.  It  is 
enough  to  remark,  that,  when  the  philosophical  interests  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds  were  separated,  the  founders  of  Western  thougjht 
belonged  to  a  society  which  spoke  Latin  and  reflected  in  Latin.  Bnt 
in  the  Western  provinces  the  only  language  which  retained  sufficient 
precision  for  philosophical  purposes  was  the  language  of  Eoman  law, 
which  by  a  singular  fortune  had  i»:e8erved  nearly  all  tiie  purity  of  the 
Augustan  age,  while  vernacular  Latin  was  degenerating  into  a  dialect 
of  portentous  barbarism.  And  if  Eoman  jurisprudence  supplied  isbe 
only  means  of  exactness  in  speech,  still  more  emphatically  did  it 
furnish  the  only  means  of  exactness,  subtlety,  or  depth  in  thought. 
For  at  least  three  centuries,  philosophy  and  science  were  without  a 
home  in  the  West ;  and  though  metaphysics  and  metaphysical  theology 
were  engrossing  the  mental  enei^es  of  multitudes  of  Eoman  subjects, 
the  phraseology  employed  in  these  ardent  inquiries  was  exclusively 
Ore^  and  their  theatre  was  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  conclusions  of  the  Eastern  disputants  became  so 
important  that  every  man's  assent  to  them,  or  dissent  from  them,  had 
to  be  recorded,  and  then  the  West  was  introduced  to  the  results  of 
Eastern  controversy,  which  it  generally  acquiesced  in  without  interest 
and  without  resistance.  Meanwhile,  one  department  of  inquiry, 
difficult  enough  for  the  most  laborious,  deep  enough  for  the  most 
subtle,  delicate  enough  for  the  most  refined,  had  never  lost  its  attrac- 
tions for  the  educated  classes  of  the  Western  provinces.  To  the  cul- 
tivated citizen  of  Africa,  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Northern  Italy,  it 
was  jurisprudence,  and  jurisprudence  only,  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
poetry  and  history,  of  philosophy  and  science*  So  fiff  then  frcSn  there 
being  anything  mysterious  in  the  palpably  legal  complezian  of  tiie 
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o^eBt  eflbrtB  of  Western  tiionght,  it  would  rather  be  Astonishing  if  it 
hd  nenmed  may  other  hno.  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  the 
"M^ness  of  tile  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  difference 
ht««en  Western  ideas  and  Eastern,  between  Western  theology  and 
fiufeni,  csosed  by  the  presence  of  a  new  ingredient.  It  is  precisely 
iKeme  the  inflnence  of  jurisprudence  begins  to  be  powerful,  that  the 
feoadatiim  of  Constantinople  and  tiie  subsequent  separation  of  tho 
Ifetbem  En^tbe  from  tiie  Eastern  are  epochs  in  philosophical  histoiy.' 

Moral  phikMophy,  again,  as  it  was  understood  before  the  days 
rf  Kaaty  was  more  or  less  saturated  with  Roman  law.  Bat 
■ml  philosc^ihy  has  now  become  absorbed  in  Metaphysics,  on 
wKch  the  law  of  Rome  has  had  comparatirely  Kttle  influence, 
4e  Greek,  not  the  Latin,  language  haWng  furnished  the  vehicle 
for  metaphysical  discussions. 

'M  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wheaever  the  probkms 
tf  BietipkyBies  are  those  whieh  have  been  most  strongly  agitated  in 
Wtttern  Europe,  the  thought,  if  not  the  language,  be^ys  a  legal 
fHeotage.  Few  things  in  the  histoiy  of  speculation  aze  more  im- 
psdve  than  the  &ct  that  no  Greek-speaking  people  has  ever  felt 
ite^  seriossl J  perplexed  l^  the  great  question  of  Free-will  and 
Si^Ksaty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  snmmsry  ezplaaation  of 
tiy^botit  does  not  seem  an  irrelevant  suggestion  that  neither  the 
Greeks,  nor  any  society  speaking  and  thinking  in  their  language,  ever 
ibovod  the  fiBoallest  ci^kacity  for  producing  a  philosophy  of  law. 
Itffl  fidcDce  ia  a  Boman  creaticai,  and  the  problem  of  Free-will  arises 
v^i  we  contemplate  a  metaphysieal  oonoeption  under  a  legal  aspect.' 

On  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  worked  very  power- 
Ulj,  by  supplying  to  it  a  peculiar  language,  a  peculiar  mode  of 
RasoQing,  ax^  a  peculiar  solution  of  many  of  the  great  problems 
of  life.  The  broad  contrast  between  the  classes  of  controversies 
vfaich  agitated  the  Greek  Clmrch  and  those  which  occupied  the 
Istm  has  been  often  made  the  subject  of  observation ;  while  the 
Gneis  were  employed  on  subtle  definitions  of  the  Godhead, 
od  disputes  abont  the  Divine  Persons  and  the  Divine  Sub- 


'  The  nature  of  fi&i  and  its  trtmeonission  by  inhCTitaace — the  debt 
oved  barman  aaid  its  vicarious  satis&etion — the  neoessity  and  sufficiency 
0^  tike  Atonement — above  all  the  apparent  antagonism  between  Free- 
viU  and  the  Divine  Providence — ^theee  were  the  points  which  the 
Wert  begin  to  debate  as  ardently  as  ever  the  East  had  discussed  the 
tttides  oi  its  more  special  creed.  Why  is  it  then  that  on  the  two 
s^  of  the  line  whidi  divides  the  Greek-speaking  from  the  Latin- 
V^^king  provinces  there  lie  two  classes  of  theological  problems  so 
*ikiiigly  different  from  one  another  ?  The  historians  of  the  Church 
isfe  come  dose  upon  the  solution  when  they  remark  that  the  new 
|>oUsin8  were  more  ^  practical,''  less  absolutely  speculative,  than  those 
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which  had  torn  Eastern  Christianity  asunder,  but  none  of  th^oi,  so  £ar 
as  I  am  aware,  has  quite  reached  it.  I  affinn  without  hesitation  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  theological  systems  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  passing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  theological  specn- 
lation  had  passed  from  a  climate  of  Greek  metaphysics  to  a  dimate  of 
Eoman  law.  For  some  centuries  before  these  controTersies  rose  into 
overwhebning  importance,  all  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Westexn 
Eomans  had  been  expended  on  jurisprudence  ezdusiTely.  They  had 
been  occupied  in  applying  a  peculiar  set  of  principles  to  all  the  com- 
binations in  which  tike  circumstances  of  life  are  capable  of  being 
arranged.  No  foreign  pursuit  or  taste  called  off  their  attention  from 
this  engrossing  occupation,  and  for  carrying  it  on  they  possessed  a 
vocabulary  as  accurate  as  it  was  copious,  a  strict  method  of  reasoning, 
a  stock  of  general  propositions  on  conduct  more  or  less  verified  by 
experience,  and  a  rigid  moral  philosophy.  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  not  select  from  the  questions  indicated  by  the  Christian 
records  those  which  had  some  affinity  with  the  order  of  speculations 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  tiiat  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
them  should  not  borrow  something  from  their  forensic  habits.  Almost 
everybody  who  has  knowledge  enou^  of  Eoman  law  to  appreciate  the 
Boman  penal  system,  the  Boman  theory  of  the  obligations  established 
by  Contract  or  Delict,  the  Eoman  view  of  Debts  and  of  the  modes  of 
incurring,  extinguishing,  and  transmitting  them,  the  Eoman  notion  of 
the  continuance  of  individual  existence  by  Universal  Succession,  wtkj 
be  trusted  to  say  whence  arose  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  the 
problems  of  Western  theology  proved  so  congenial,  whence  came  the 

Shraseology  in  which  these  problems  were  stated,  and  whence  the 
escription  of  reasoning  employed  in  their  solution.' 

In  somewhat  overstating,  as  we  think,  the  debt  which  Inter- 
national Law  owes  to  Rome,  Mr.  Maine  follows  an  opinion 
which  is  very  commonly  received,  and  has  the  sanction  of  great 
names.  The  conception  of  a  Droit  entre  les  gens  viras,  for  a  long 
time  after  it  first  asserted  itself^  faint  and  imperfect,  and  dis- 
engaged itself  with  difficulty  from  the  theory  of  a  law  of  nature, 
from  questions  of  public  and  of  private  law,  of  policy  and 
casuistry.  Those  who  first  satisfied  themselves  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  law  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  and  could  not  exist 
in  fact,  except  in  the  rudest  and  most  elementary  shape  (since 
the  States  of  Europe,  whose  assent  alone  could  give  it  positive 
authority,  had  but  recently  acquired  that  amount  of  force  and 
consistency  which  it  supposes  and  requires),  had  to  work  out  an 
ideal  system  from  such  general  principles  as  their  reading  and 
reflection  furnished  them  with,  and  as  appeared  germane  to  the 
matter.  ^  Es  klingt  horribel^  says  a  German  writer — it  has  a 
horrible  sound,  that  a  philosophy  of  law  should  have  arisen 
before  the  law  itself  came  into  existence.  Yet  so  it  was.  These 
writers,  like  all  Continental  legists,  were  men  whose  language 
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and  modes  of  thoaght  were  cast  in  the  moulds  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence and  classical  learning;  to  that  jurisprudence  they 
iMturallj  resorted,  as  to  an  inexhaustible  storehouse,  whenever 
tiiej  were  in  want  of  a  legal  principle,  and  they  worked  into  the 
lising  stracture  much  that  was  solid  and  valuable,  with  much 
that  has  since  been  thrown  away.  The  structure  itself  was  a 
tkeorj,  though  the  master-theorist,  Grotius,  acquired  almost  the 
vaAumty  of  a  legislator.  But  a  real  customary  law  of  nations 
grew  &st  daring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  quickly  it  disembarrassed  itself 
of  iti  Roman  dress,  learnt  to  appeal  to  recent  precedents  and 
contemporary  usage,  and  put  on  the  garb  and  manners  of  its 
time.  Bynkershoek,  the  ablest,  perhaps,  certainly  the  most 
masculine  and  vigorous,  of  its  expounders — wrote  his  first  book 
about  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Paeit.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  and  adminis- 
tration of  Roman-Dutch  law;  yet  in  the  entire  course  of 
his  writings  on  international  topics,  strongly  coloured  as  they 
are  by  his  professional  studies  and  habits,  he  hardly  ever 
refers  to  a  Roman  text,  except  to  question  its  applicability  to 
^  matter  in  hand.  The  publication  of  collections  of  Treaties, 
and  the  diffusion,  chiefly  from  the  Hague,  of  political  intelli- 
gence, furnished  an  increasing  store  of  materials  for  an  inductive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  such  as  was  adopted  exclusively  by  the 
elder  Moser.  Its  terminology  and  its  modes  of  reasoning  are 
▼erj  Roman,  and  it  has  been  elaborated  almost  entirely  by 
civilians.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  as  it  now 
exists,  there  is  any  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  has  drawn  so 
little  of  its  substance  from  Rome,  in  which  direct  appeals  to 
Roman  authorities  are  so  infrequent,  and  to  which  Rome  so 
niely  famishes,  in  cases  of  dispute,  an  available  principle  of 
Aecision. 

The  diflference  between  us  and  Mr.  Maine  on  this  head  will 
be  more  clear  if  we  refer  tQ  the  two  examples  which  he  has 
chosen.  The  Roman  principle  of  occupancy,  he  says,  has  deter- 
mined the  tenor  of  that  chapter  of  International  Law  which  is 
concerned  with  capture  in  war. 

'  The  lisw  of  Warlike  Capture  derives  its  rules  from  the  assumption 
ihst  communities  are  remitted  to  a  state  of  nature  by  the  outbr^  of 
hostilities,  and  that,  in  the  artificial  natural  condition  thus  produced, 
fte  institution  of  private  property  fteJls  into  abeyance  so  &r  as  concerns 
Hie  beHigerGiits.' 

This  assumption  is  an  Idea  which  would  occur  spontaneously 
to  persons  practising  the  ancient  forms  of  warfare,  when  victory 
TOPlved  die  organization  of  the  conquering  army,  and  dismissed 
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the  soldiers  to  indiscriminate  plunder.  *  The  principle  of  occu- 
pancy, when  it  was  admitted  into  the  modem  law  of  capture  in 
war,  drew  after  it  a  number  of  subordinate  canons,'  &c.  Now 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Roman  jurisconsults  clothed  with  a 
legal  dress  the  rude  old^i^  belKy  which  is  as  old  and  as  universal 
as  war  itself,  and  placed  it,  thus  adorned,  among  the  modes  by 
which  property  is  transferred  from  oneperson  to  another.  The 
fact  of  capture  transfers  the  property.  This  proposition,  or  rather 
this  mode  of  stating  the  legal  consequences  of  an  unquestionable 
fact,  was,  as  we  mig^t  expect,  adopted,  together  with  some  frag- 
ments of  the  law  of  postliminium^  by  the  predecessors  of 
Grotius  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  afterwards  by  Grotius 
himself.  But  the  Roman  theory  or  fiction  of  res  nuHius  hardly 
appears  at  all  in  writers,  early  or  late,  on  International  Law,  and 
is  not  required  or  used  by  them  as  a  logical  premise.  The 
numerous  mitigations  introduced  by  humanity  and  convenience, 
which  have  in  practice  largely  broken  in  upon  the  rule,  are  not 
only  foreign  to  the  theory,  but  inconsistent  with  it ;  and  the  law 
of  Booty  and  Prize,  as  it  now  exists,  has  been  built  up  almost 
entirely  by  usage. 

There  is  a  second  point  on  which  Mr.  Maine  insists  more 
strongly,  and  with  still  less  reason.  In  s^plying,  he  says,  to 
the  discovery  of  new  countries  the  same  principle  which  the 
Romans  had  applied  to  the  finding  of  a  jewel,  the  Publicists 
forced  into  their  service  a  doctrine  wholly .  unequal  to  the 
task  expected  from  it,  and  this  misapplication  of  the  law  of 
occupancy  has,  in  his  opinion,  had  a  very  injurious  effect  It 
failed  to  determine  the  two  questions  on  which  certainty  was 
most  wanted — the  extent  of  the  territory  acquired,  and  the  acts 
necessary  to  constitute  acquisition.  It  *  conferred  enormous 
advantages  as  the  consequence  of  a  piece  of  good  luck  ;*  it  was 
instinctively  mutinied  against  by  the  most  adventurous  nations. 
And  even  the  famous  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  which  divided  the 
undiscovered  countries  of  the  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  was 
perhaps  not  more  absurd  than  a  rule  which  '  gave  half  a  conti- 
nent *  as  a  reward  to  a  fortunate  finder. 

Now,  what  is  this  '  absurd '  rule  of  discovery  and  the  history 
of  it  ?  The  idea  that  the  first  comer,  first  finder,  first  appro- 
priator  of  a  thing  has  a  better  title  to  it  than  anybody  who  may 
seek  to  deprive  him  of  it,  is  certainly — if  we  may  be  forgiven  so 
loose  a  phrase — a  very  natural  idea.  A  child  in  petticoats  will 
proclaim  it  as  decidedly  as  a  jurisconsult,  and  much  more 
loudly.  A  gold-washer  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  Californian  river  will 
afiBrm,  without  any  hesitation,  that  possession  is^nine  .points  of 
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Ae  kw  wheve  thtffg  k  a  law,  and  first  potgfttioo  is  everjthinfi^ 
ffkie  there  m  moom — altkough  he  coold  not  define  with  technical 
fRcisioii  what  powonioo  meant.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
iB^tiuiig'  stnined  or  artificial  in  the  earlj  application  of  the  same 
fnadple  to  vacant  territories,  the  first  access  to  which  had  been 
gibed  bgr  a  speculation  so  costly  and  snrronnded  with  so  much 
■filerf  sad  dusker  as  a  distant  vojage  of  discovery.  The  Portu* 
fSBK  Bsvigators  of  die  fifteenth  centorj  carried  with  them  diis 
cmmoB  iastincty  and  believed  themselves  to  be  acouiring  rights 
fordie  Ssvereigii  thej  served  when  they  set  up  on  neadlands  of 
itt  Afiicin  coast  the  rode  wooden  crosses  which  after  14d4  weve 
Kpbced  by  monoments  of  stone.  The  enormons  extension  given 
to  dicae  rights,  at  first  by  Portugal  and  afterwards  by  both  Portugal 
ai  Spsk,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  by  a  series  of 
I^  grsDts,  was  undoobledly  mutinied  against  by  other  nations ; 
<Bi  Qseen  Eliaabedi  disputed  the  justice  of  a  title  founded  on 
^knng  tooched  here  and  there  upon  the  coasts,  built  cottages, 
•i  given  a  name  to  a  river  or  a  cape,'  at  the  very  time  when  Sir 
fnais  Dirake  was  erecting  posts  and  burying  coins  as  symbols 
flf  kr  own  claim  to  the  north-east  shore  of  America,  as  far  as  the 
^Metsiaeognita.'  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  least,  as 
«e  lem  from  Stiachey's  ^  Historic  of  the  Travaile  into  Virginia,' 
Ml  discovery  and  an  actual  taking  of  possession  were  deemed 
■^oemny  to  constitute  a  ri^t,  hot  where  they  concurred  suffi- 
CMBt ;  9Dd  on  those  grounds,  says  Strachey,  *  we  allow  him  (the 
King  of  Spain)  both  his  longitude  and  his  latitude  in  the  new 
wU,  firai  Cape  Florida  northward  to  Cape  Breton,  without  any 
•tt  inch  of  intmskn.'  The  controversies  to  which  the  progress 
rffolssiiation  has  given  rise  in  d^  last  two  centuries  have  turned, 
*Mr.  Maine  says,  on  what  constitutes  planting  and  occupation, 
^tm  the  space  over  which  occupation  extends ;  and  the  sug- 
pftifm  thst  the  settlers  on  a  line  (d  seaboard  should  be  deem«l 
^ive  possessed  themselves  d  die  inland  tract  to  which  it  is  the 
^>tel  ondet,  and  the  settlers  at  a  river's  mouth  of  the  country 
**^<nd  hy  that  river  and  its  affluents  (a  view  curiously  antici- 

C^  as  we  learn  fixim  Mr.  Dasent,  by  tne  Norse  settlers  in  Ice- 
)» ne  expedients,  more  or  less  reasonable,  for  serving  them, 
^qsestian  has  pai^  through  the  hands  of  civilians;  they  have 
j^wd  it,  with  such  assistance  as  they  could  get  from  Roman 
^,  iato  a  semblance  of  technical  precision,  and  incorpomted 
^  It  so  mnch  of  the  doctrine  o£  possession  as  requires,  in  ao- 
'"^i^siKe  with  common  sense,  bodi  the  act  of  taking  possession 
^  ^  intention  to  do  so,  and  permits  the  act  to  be  done  by  an 
1^  But  we  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Maine  that  the  efiect  has 
>tta  injvioiis,  or  that  the  rule  itsdf  is  absurd.     It  is  rough  and 
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vague,  like  many  other  rules  with  whidi  we  have  to  content  oar- 
selves  in  public  and  in  private  life,  but  it  furnishes  a  common 
principle  to  appeal  to,  a  common  ground  for  compromise ;  it  has 
the  advantage,  rude  as  it  is,  of  squaring  with  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  justice ;  it  has  done  some  useful  work,  and  we  do  not  see 
what  better  expedient  could  have  been  adopted  in  its  stead. 

In  concluding  this  notice  we  take  leave  to  add  two  remarks, 
Mr.  Maine's  mediod  of  inquiry,  true  and  scientific  as  it  is,  has  nerer- 
theless  its  peculiar  temptations.  He  who  has  applied  all  his  industry 
and  acuteness  to  track  a  legal  principle  or  conception  throug^h 
many  codes,  many  countries,  and  sevend  thousands  of  years,  may 
be  tempted  sometimes  to  detect  the  object  of  his  pursuit  where  it 
does  not  exist — sometimes  to  forget  that  an  institution  which  has 
a  long  history  is  what  it  is,  not  what  the  germ  of  it  was  many 
centuries  ago.     It  is  not  the  less  essential,  for  instance,  to  the  true 
notion  of  a  will  that  it  should  take  effisct  atthe  testator's  death,  and 
not  before,  although  ^  mancipations,*  or  voluntary  conveyances, 
may  once  have  been  used  instead  of  wills.     Such  conveyances, 
though  they  had  a  true  testamentary  intention,  had  not,  as  the 
English  will  has,  a  true  testamentary  character — ^in  other  words, 
were  not  strictly  and  simply  adapted  to  carry  the  testamentary 
intention  into  effect     They  were  makeshifts,  which,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  from  different  reasons  of  necessity  or 
convenience,  have  been  adopted  at  Rome  and  in  England  to 
accomplish,  more  or  less  clumsily  and  imperfectly,  the  objects 
of  a  will.      Secondly,  it  should   never  be  forgotten  that    the 
science  of  jurisprudence,   regarded  as  a  whole,   comprises  not 
only  a  study  of  what  the  law  is  and  has  been,  but  of  what  it 
would  be  if  the  principles  to  be  extracted  horn  it  were  correctly 
worked  out — an  inquiry  which  has  generally  been  carried  on  under 
the  obnoxious  name  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  placed  on  an  unsound  foundation,  and  pursued  upon  a 
perverse  method.  The  difference  between  a  book  which  embraces 
only  one  of  these  inquiries  and  a  book  which  comprehends  both,  is 
the  difference  between  the  *  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages '  and  the  *  System  of  Modem  Roman  Law,'  the  two  -great 
works  of  Savignjr's  earlier  and  of  his  later  life.     In  its  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  sense  it  goes,  indeed,  still  farther,  and  em- 
braces what  was  called  by  French  writers  of  the  last  century  the 
thSorie  des  his^  and  by  later  English  thinkers  the  science  of  legis- 
lation.    It  permits  us  to  test  those  principles  themselves  by  a 
standard  external  to  them — by  our  abstract  notions  of  what  is 
right  and  reasonable,  by  our  observation  of  what  is  useful,  by 
the  visible  wants  and  tendencies  of  society.     It  is  unscientific 
and  illogical  to  confound  these  inquiries  together ;  but  it  would 
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be  a  gnat  practical  mistake  to  lote  sight  of  their  intimate  con* 
ooioD  with  each  other. 

h  dismiising'  very  briefly  the  book  which  stands  coupled  with 
Mr.  Maine's  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  hope  to  be  understood 
nhjuo  means  andervalning  its  importance.  Mr.  Austin's  Lec- 
tures are  always  mentioned  with  high  respect,  but  they  have 
oever  been  extensively  read.  They  failed,  when  delivered,  to 
ittiact,  or  at  least  to  retain,  an  audience  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
atnoidiiiaiy  if  they  had  not.  Abstract  dissertations,  wrapped 
in  hsguage  which  is  made  singularly  hard  by  the  very  labour 
^potin  giving  it  die  most  finished  precision,  are  not  inviting  to 
tbeEngluh  student ;  and  to  master  these  Lectures  would  be  im- 
poaible  without  patient  thought  and  sustained  attention.  Yet  no 
<ne  erer  took  the  pains  to  read  them  without  feeling  himself 
ndilj  rewarded.  A  more  firm,  clear,  penetrating  intellect  than 
)fr.  Austin's  was  never  applied  to  legal  science ;  and  he  gave 
luffidf  to  it  with  a  devotion  rare  and  almost  unknown  among 
%ii4  lawyers.  His  definition  of  the  province  of  jurisprudence 
nay  by  some  be  thought  too  circumscribed,  his  terminology 
KBewhat  arbitrary,  and  (careful  as  it  is)  not  always  exact ;  his 
^iKaiikm  of  the  theory  of  utility,  which  fills  too  large  a  space  for 
tbe  tjmnietry  and  compactness  of  the  book,  does  not  quite  dispose 
^  that  vexed  question ;  and  on  several  subordinate  points  he 
'•ws  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Yet  it  is  a  work 
vUdi  DO  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  jurist  can  afford  to  leave  unread ; 
^  there  is  hardly  any  Englishman  having  pretensions  to  that 
*j*ttcter  who  does  not  owe  to  it,  more  or  less,,  such  concep- 
tKat  tt  he  has  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  And  we  do  not  fear  to 
Pf^  that  it  will  be  much  better  known  hereafter  than  it  has 
°*4erto  been.  By  republishing  it  with  all  the  advantages  of 
fTPV^y*  with  many  manuscript  notes  and  additions,  and  pre- 
^  by  a  most  gracefiil  and  touching  memoir,  Mr.  Austin's 
*uow  has  done  justice  to  her  husband's  memory,  and  an  immense 
jfvnce  to  that  science  which  was  the  great  employment  of  his 
'*"^  «ervice  which  she  promises  to  complete  by  giving  to  the 
^^  in  a  lecoad  volume,  the  remainder,  hitherto  unprinted,  of 
"**  lectures  delivered  at  the  London  University,  together  with 
^  additicmal  matter.  Her  account  of  the  motives  which  led 
^  to  imdertake  the  work  is  given  with  such  a  noble  and  feminine 
**I^ity  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : — 

/j^hsve  sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  consistent  with  my 
'^wiioe  to  him  to  publish  what  he  had  refused  to  publish.  I  have 
Wwned  myself  strictly,  whether,  in  devoting  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
l^f^^^^iktum  whioh  seems  in  some  degree  to  continue  my  intercourse 
^  Wi  I  was  not  r«ther  indulging  myself  ihsn  fulfilling  m  to 
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him.  Theze  h&ye  been  iimoa,  too,  vli6ii,.iB  tbe  bittemefls  o£  mj  bearty 
I  have  determined  that  I  would  bmy  with  me  eyeinr  vostige  of  his 
disintereeted  and  unregarded  labours  for  the  goo^  of  mankind.  But 
calmer  thoughts  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  ought  not  to 
suffer  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  and  of  so  great  a  mind  to  perish ;  that 
what  his  own  seyere  and  fastidious  judgment  rejected  as  imperfect,  has 
a  substantial  yalue  which  no  defect  of  form  or  arrangement  can 
destroy ;  and  that  the  benefits  which  he  would  haye  conferred  on  his 
oountiy  and  on  mankind,  may  yet  How  throfigh  deyieos  and  indirect 
channels.  I  persuade  myself  tibat  if  his  noble  uad  beneyolent  i^irit 
can  receiye  pleasure  from  anything  done  on  eaorth,  it  is  from  the 
knowledge  that  his  labours  are  "  of  use  to  those  who^  under  happier 
auspices,  pursuo  the  inquiry  "  into  subjects  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance to  human  happiness.' 

«  »  •  •  •  •        . 

'  I  need  not  repeat  the  tcrsEW  in  which  Mr.  Austin's  frieada  en- 
couraged me  to  undertake  the  task  of  putting  these  precious  materialu 
in  order,  nor  the  o£fers  of  adyice  and  assistance  which  determined  me 
to  yenture  upon  it.  One  of  them,  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  • 
lifelong  friendship,  said,  after  looking  oyer  a  mass  of  detached  and 
half  legible  papers,  "  It  will  be  a  great  and  difficult  labour ;  but  if  you 
do  not  do  it,  it  will  neyer  be  done,"     This  decided  me. 

'  I  haye  gathered  some  courage  from  the  thou^t  that  forty  years  of 
the  most  intimate  communion  could  not  haye  left  me  entirely  wi&ool 
the  means  of  following  trains  of  l^u^t  which  constantly  occupied 
the  mind  whence  my  own  drew  light  and  truth,  as  frt>m  a  Imng 
fountain ;  ci  guessing  at  half  expres&Bd  meanings,  cor  of  deeiphenng 
words  illegible  to  others.  During  all  those  years  be  had  condescended 
to  accept  such  small  assistance  as  I  could  render ;  and  eyen  to  read 
and  talk  to  me  on  the  subjects  which  engrossed  his  mind,  and  which 
were,  for  that  reason,  pro^undly  interesting  to  me.' 

It  is  a  task  inyolving  great  labour ;  and,  when  it  is  completed, 
English  jurisprudence  will  be  indebted  for  one  of  its  highest  aids 
to  the  reverential  affection  of  a  wife  and  the  patient  industry  of  a 
refined  and  intelligent  woman. 


Art.  v.— L  My  own  Life  and  TimeSj  1741-1814.     By  Thomas 
Somerville,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Jedburgh,  &c.    Edinburgh,  1861. 

2.  AiLtohiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle^  Minister  <ff 
Liveresk.     1  vol.  8vo.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1860. 

3.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland.     By  Robert  Chambers.     3  yols. 
8va     Edinburgh  and  London,  1858-61. 

4.  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History  and  Social  Progress.     By 
C.  Innes.     8vq.     Edinburgh,  1861. 
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k  BemmUcences   qf  Scottish  Life  and   Character.     By   £.  R 

Bamsay,  M.A^  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinbui^h.    Sixth 

ditioD,  12mQ.    Edinburgh,  1860.    Ditto,  Second  Series.    12mo. 

Edinboj^hy  1861« 
LFamitiar  Illustrations  of  Scottish   Character.     By  the  Rev. 

Chnies  Rogers,  LL.D.,  F^.A.,  Scotland.      12mo.     London 

and  Edmborgh,  1861. 
T.  The  Days  cf  ike  Fathers  in  Boss-shire.    By  the  Rev.  John 

Kennedy,  DingwalL   Second  edition,  12sio.    Edinburgh,  186L 
i,  Sstary   of  Civilization    in    England.     By    Henry   Thomas 

Buckle.     Vol.  IL,8to.     London,  186  L 

I  TVER  since  the  genias  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  aided  in  no  mean 
i  d^ree  by  his  diligent  study  of  antiquities,  did  so  much  to 
Feprodnce  the  men  and  the  manners  of  earlier  days,  historical 
SKarch  has  met  with  general  favour  in  Scotland.  Although 
Yanrfalism  may  not  be  wholly  extinct,  yet  individuals  and  societies 
ksfe  sought  out  and  rescued  from  destruction  whatever  seemed 
to  ftrow  light  upon  the  old  times.  Family  and  college  muni- 
nats  have  been  examined,  the  fine  ecclesiastical  remains  of 
Soodand  have  been  illustrated,  and  the  peculiar  principles  of  its 
Ufdoilitary,  half-domestic  architecture  have  been  stodied,*  and 
Ae  wonderful  sculptured  stones  have  been  admirably  delineated 
and  described.t  The  origin  and  the  history  of  the  nation  will, 
Bi  the  end,  be  better  understood  than  they  have  hitherto  been ; 
sad,  in  the  mean  tune,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit 
in  a  connected  form  the  results  already  obtained.  The  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  arranged  in  chronological 
Older  a  great  deal  of  important  and  characteristic  matter,  drawn 
fiom  a  variety  of  soarces.  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  a  valoed  contributor 
of  oar  own,  who  edited  several  works  for  the  Spalding  Club, 
hv  put  together  in  a  separate  ibroi  a  series  of  veiy  instructive 
pipm  The  memoirs  of  several  eminent  Scotsmen  have  been 
pdiCshed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  even  months;  and 
sne  attempts  have  been  made  to  note  and  preserve  those  relics 
^  ancient  thought  and  manners  which  still  linger  in  the  country* 
lastly,  we  have  received,  just  before  smding  these  lines  to  press, 
^  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  ^  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,'  which  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  Spain  and  Scotland* 
We  do  not  propose  in  the  present  article  to  examine  Mr.  Buckle's 

*  See  KUlog's  <  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland.'    £din- 
krgh,  1847.    '  Quart  Her.,'  rol.  hntxv. 

t  ^Sodptnrcd  Stanct  of  Sootiaad.'     AWrdae%  18M.     BdUed  bj  Mr.  Jebo 
Stetit,  for  tlie  Spalding  Club. 

^      voJume 
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volume  as  a  whole,  but  we  shall  notice  some  parts  of  it  in  their 
bearing  upon  Scottish  history. 

The  continual  inroads  of  the  English  had,  as  Mr.  Buckle  justly 
observes,  kept  the  Lowlands  of  Scodand  in  a  very  poor  condition  ; 
had  checked  the  growth  of  the  towns ;  had  ruined  the  Crown, 
and  had  made  the  nobility  almost  uncontrollable.  Mr.  Buckle, 
however,  takes  too  gloomy  a  view  of  Scotch  afiairs  when  he  says 
that  ^  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  skilled  labour  was  hardly 
known,  and  honest  industry  was  universally  despised.'  It  is  true 
that  the  country  was  very  poor,  if  measured  by  a  modem  standard, 
and  we  should  no  doubt  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  we  were  sud- 
denly reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  fifteenth  century;  yet  it 
appeared  to  the  people  of  those  times  that  they  were  living  in  a 
highly  advanced  and  luxurious,  though  a  very  artificial  and 
wicked  state  of  society ;  much  fallen  off  from  the  good  old  times 
when  *  men  were  of  better  conscience  than  they  are  now.' 

Let  us  take  for  example  Dunbar,  the  poet  of  the  Court  of 
James  IV.  Dunbar  was  no  optimist,  as  appears  by  his  address 
to  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh  on  the  defects  of  the  conservancy 
department;  and  yet  he  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  splendid 
reception  given  in  1511  to  Queen  Margaret,  by  the  burgh  of 
Aberdeen,  which  was  only  a  town  of  the  second  class ;  of  the  rich 
array  of  the  burgesses,  the  pall  of  velvet  cramas^  which  was 
borne  above  the  Queen's  head, 

*  The  sound  of  nunstrels  blawing  to  the  sky,' 

as  she  passed  along ;  the  pageants  and  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
streets,  among  others  the  figure  of  Bruce, 

*  Eight  awful  strong,  and  large  of  portraiture, 
Ane  noble,  dreadful,  mighty  champion ;' 

the  young  maidens  all  clad  in  green,  of  marvellous  beauty,  with 
white  hats  broidered  bravely,  playing  on  timbrels,  and  singing 
right  sweetly  ;  the  streets  hung  with  tapestry ;  the  wine  running 
abundantly  at  the  Cross,  and  the  rich  present  offered  to  the  Queen 
at  her  lodgings,  to  wit, 

^  Ane  cosily  cup  that  large  thing  wald  contain, 
Covered  and  Ml  of  coined  gold  right  fine.' 

The  ladies,  too,  whom  he  describes  in  his  poem  of  *  The  Twa 
Maryet  Wemen  and  the  Wedo,'  are  represented  as  beautifully 
arrayed. 

The  King's  court  is  said  to  contain  various  persons  whom  the 
poet  does  not  consider  useful  or  creditable,  such  as  *  Monsours  of 
France,'  and  *  inopportune  askers  of  Ireland  kind ' — a  race  now 
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bpidj  exdnct,  as  Lord  Palmertton  knowi.  But  Dunbar  like- 
iK  eDomerates  other  tenriton  of  the  court,  whose  presence  there 
seens  iocoDsistent  with  the  notion  that  even  late  in  the  sixteenth 
ootoij  skiRed  labour  was  hardly  known,  to  wit : — 

'  Kirimien,  courtmen,  and  craftsmen  fine, 
Doctors  in  jure  and  in  medicine, 
BiTiners,  rhetors,  and  philosophers. 
Astrologers,  artists,  and  orators* 

Men  of  arms  and  valiant  knights. 
And  many  other  goodlj  wights ; 
Musicians,  minstrels,  and  merry  singers, 
Chevalours,  callanders,  and  French  dingers. 

Coiners,  carders,  and  caroenters, 
Builders  of  barkB  and  haUingain$.* 
Masons  laying  iqion  the  land. 
And  shipwrights  hewing  upon  the  strand ; 
Glazing  wrights,  goldsmiths  and  lapidaries, 
Printers,  painters,  and  potingaries ;  f 
And  all  of  their  craft  cunning, 
And  all  at  once  labouring : 
Which  pleasant  are  and  honourable, 
And  to  your  Highness  profitable/ 

But  all  this  time  the  poet  found  foreigners,  however  unworthy, 
constantlj  preferred  to  him,  on  the  principle  that 

*'  Aye  fiurest  feathers  has  iarrest  fowls. 
Suppose  they  have  no  song  but  youls.' 

HoireTer  objectionable  the  preference  of  foreigners  to  natives 
Biij  bare  been — ^however  superficial  the  accomplishments  by 
^luch  some  of  them  obtained  the  royal  favour,  Dunbar's  lines 
^  unquestionable  proof  that  the  Scottish  king  not  only  appro- 
Q»ted  the  culture  of  other  countries,  but  was  bent  upon  mtro- 
^om^  it  among  his  own  people. 

lames  IV.  and  all  his  chivalry  perished  on  Flodden  Field : 
^  died  together  the  true  and  the  false,  the  successful  courtier 
^  the  despised  suitor;  and  Scotland  was  cursed  with  another 
^  jet  another  of  her  disastrous  royal  minorities,  only  to  emerge 
4ttid  the  deadly  struggle  of  the  Reformation. 

Mr.  Chambers's  *  Annals  *  commence  with  Queen  Maiy's 
^•ton  from  France.  She  was  received  in  Edinburgh  with 
P*Sf>Dts  and  solemnities,  splendid  as  the  taste  of  the  age  could 
^^^   But,  according  to  John  Knox,^ 

*  Vcneb  of  irar.  t  Apothecaries  X  Chambers,  i.  p.  11. 
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'  The  T6E7  face  of  huifWL,  the  Him  of  ber  armul,  fb«L  mBan£eeAy 
ffpeik  what  coxofoii  was  brought  unto  tiiifl  eoimtiy  with  her ;  to  wit^ 
sorrow,  dolour,  darkness,  and  all  impiety ;  for  in  the  memory  of  man, 
that  day  of  the  year,  was  never  seen  a  more  dolorous  £ace  of  the 
heaven  than  was  at  her  arrival,  which  two  days  after  did  so  continue  ; 
for  beside  the  surfeM^e  weet  and  corruption  of  the  mir,  the  mist  was  bo 
thick  and  so  dark,  that  soaroe  might  any  man  espy  ane  other  the 
length  of  twa  butts.  The  sun  was  not  se^i  to  shine  two  days  before 
nor  two  days  after.  That  forewaming  gave  God  unto  us ;  but,  alas, 
the  most  part  were  blind.' 

Rough  and  severe  was  Ae  whole  tone  of  8i»ciety.  The  very- 
schoolboys  could  not  have  a  barringKmt  widiout  manslaughter. 
Great  lords,  meeting  each  odrer  in  the  street,  engaged  in  mur- 
derous conflict.  Queen's  messengers  had  to  eat  their  own  writs, 
and  were  sometimes  flogged  into  the  bargain.  Borderers  and 
Highlanders  were  hanged  without  mercy — when  they  could  be 
caught.  For  three  months  together  the  Kingsmen  and  Queens- 
men  gave  each  other  no  quarter.  When  the  house  of  Towie, 
belonging  to  Alexander  Forbes,  was  maintained  by  his  lady 
against  Adam  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  bad 
risen  for  the  Queen;  on  Gordon's  sending  to  demand  its  sur- 
render, the  brave  dame  answered,  that  she  could  not  give  it  up 
without  directions  from  her  husband.  Gordon  then  set  fire  to 
it,  and  burnt  the  heroic  woman,  her  children,  and  servants — 
twenty-seven  persons  in  all.  This  outrage  forms  the  subject  of 
the  well-known  ballad  of  *  Edom  o'  Gordon.' 

The  Regent  Morton  was  very  greedy  and  extortionate.  He 
erected  at  Dalkeith  a  magnificent  palace,  richly  adonied  with 
pictures  and  tapestries,  and  fitter  for  a  king  than  a  subject. 
Here  he  lived  in  an  appropriate  style.  All  diis  he  did  at  the 
expense  of  his  enemies.  He  kept  a  fool,  named  Patrick  Bonny, 
who,  seeing  him  one  day  pestered  by  a  concourse  of  beggars, 
advised  him  to  have  them  all  burnt  in  one  fire.  *What  an 
impious  idea  I '  said  the  Regent  *  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  jester ; 
*  if  the  whole  of  these  poor  people  were  consumed,  you  would 
soon  make  more  poor  people  out  of  the  rich.' 

It  was  usual  for  the  King,  or  the  Regent  in  the  King's  name, 
to  write  to  the  Court  of  Session,  *  in  furtherance  or  hindrance  oV 
civil  or  criminal  matters  pending  before  them.  The  practice  was 
very  profitable  to  those  who  exercised  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  mode  by  which  Lord 
Somerville  obtained  a  hearing  of  a  suit  respecting  land  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  cousin  Somerville  of  Cambusnethan, 
but  which  ^  was  still  postponed  by  the  moyen  and  interest  of  Cam- 
busnethan  and  the  lady.'    Acting  upon  the  advice  of  one  who  well 

^         T      knew 
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de  temper  and  ararice  of  Morton,  tke  Lord  Somerville, 
prepared  tnnely  in  the  morning,  waited  npoo  the  Regent 
his  principal  advocate,  and  informed  him  of  the  case,  of 
widioQt  any  result  On  taking  leave,  however,  he  drew 
iit  his  parse  on  the  pretext  of  giving  a  fee  to  the  door- 
Ib^kt,  and  left  it,  as  if  unconsciously,  upon  the  table.  He  went 
yiirirly  down  stairs,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  Regent's  still 
ajiDg  after  him,  *My  Lord^  you  have  forgot  your  purse.' 
Whereapon  the  Regmt  sent  a  man  after  him  to  ^  desire  that  he 
voeld  retom  and  breakfast  with  him,  which  accordingly  the 
Lonl  Sofloerville  did,  knowing  weel  that  his  project  had  taken 

Nor  was  it  safe  to  criticise  such  proceedings : — 

'  Twa  poeia  of  Edinburgh,  remarking  some  of  Morton's  sinistrous 
Uii]^  did  publish  the  same  to  the  people  by  a  £unous  libel  written 
^pzQst  him;  and  Morton,  hearing  of  this,  cansit  the  men  to  be 
Insgiit  to  Stirling,  where  they  were  convict  for  slandering  ano  of  the 

Eing's  oooBcillorB,  and  were  there  baith  hangit Which  was 

Aeo^t  a  precedent,  never  one  being  hanged  for  the  like  before.'  f 

Nor  (to  ^o  back  for  a  few  years')  could  the  pulpit  protect  those 
wk>  took  upon  them  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  Regent : — 

*  .  .  .  .  There  was  ane  minister  [named  Bobert  Wanghl  hangit  in 
Le^  (and  borne  to  the  gibbet,  because  he  was  birsit  [bmiseal  witii  the 
boots).  The  principal  cause  was  that  he  said  to  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
ftst  he  defended  ane  mijuBt  cause,  and  that  he  wald  repent  when  nae 
6ne  was  to  repent.  And  when  he  was  required  by  whom  ho  was 
eoennsided  to  say  the  same,  he  answered  and  said :  '^  By  the  haly 
ifrdt."  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Andrew  Douglas,  minister  of  Dmiglass, 
ns  first  tortured,  and  then  hanged,  for  publicly  rebuking  Morton  on 
i»0Bnt  of  his  living  with  the  widow  of  Captain  Cullen.'^ 

But  there  were  men  whom  this  tyranny  could  not  daunt. 
Kegent  Morton  said  to  Andrew  Melville,  *  There  will  never  be 
fdetnesB  in  this  country  till  half-a^ozen  of  you  be  hangit  or 
boishit  the  country.*  *  Tush,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Andrew,  *  I  have 
bem  ready  to  give  my  life  where  it  was  not  half  sae  weel  wared 
[expended]  at  the  pleasure  of  my  God.  I  lived  out  of  your 
couitry  ten  years  as  weel  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  glorified  :  it  will 
not  He  in  your  power  to  hang  or  exile  his  truth.'  And  King 
James  was  obliged  to  endure  language  from  the  pulpit  such  as 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  Morton. 

We  mmst  not,  however,  commit  the  error  of  supposing,  as  Mr. 
Backle  apparently  does,  that  there  was  nothing  but  wickedness 
and  violence  in  those  dajrs.  Hear  Home  of  Godscroft's  descrip- 
tion of  his  £adier :  § — 

*  Cbambers,  L  p.  115.      t  JK^*»  P-  126.       X  Ibid.,  p.  79.      jS^Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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^  David  Home  of  Wedderbnm  fvas  a  man  remarkable  for  piety  and 
probity,  ingenuity  [candour],  and  integrity ;  neither  was  be  iJtogether 

illiterate,  being  well  versed  in  the  Latin  tongae He  had  the 

Psahns,  and  particularly  some  short  sentences  of  them,  always  in  his 
mouth ;  such  as :  "It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  in  the  princes  of 
the  earth :"  "  Our  hope  ought  to  be  placed  in  Grod  alone."  He  parti- 
cularly delighted  in  the  146th  Psahn,  and  sung  it  whilst  he  played  on 
the  harp  with  the  most  sincere  apd  unaffected  devotion.  He  was 
strictly  just,  utterly  detesting  all  manner  of  fraud.  I  remember,  when 
a  conversation  happened  among  some  friends  about  prudence  and 
fraud,  his  son  George  happened  to  say  that  it  was  not  imlawful  to  do 
a  good  action,  and  for  a  good  end,  although  it  might  be  brought  about 
by  indirect  methods,  and  that  this  was  sometimes  necessary.  "  What," 
says  he,  "  George,  do  you  call  ane  indirect  way  ?  It  is  but  fraud  and 
deceit  covered  under  a  specious  name,  and  never  to  be  admitted  or 
practised  by  a  good  man."  He  himself  always  acted  on  this  principle, 
and  was  so  strictly  just,  and  so  little  desirous  of  what  was  his 
neighbour's,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  Alexander,  his 
chief,  was  forfeit  for  his  defection  frt>m  the  queen's  party,  he  might 
have  had  his  whole  patrimony,  and  also  the  abbacy  of  Goldingh^n, 
but  refused  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

'  David's  first  wife,  of  the  Johnstons  of  Elphinston,  in  Haddington- 
shire, was  a  paragon  of  benevolence.  She  not  only  supplied  the  poor 
bountifully,  but  often  gave  large  help  to  superior  people  who  had 
fedlen  back  in  the  world.  She  would  give  tiie  clothes  of  her  own 
children  to  clothe  the  naked  and  friendless.  Yet,  such  was  her  good 
management,  that  she  left  at  her  death  3000  merks  in  gold — "  a  great 
sum  in  those  days."  Everything  in  the  family  luid  a  splendid 
appearance ;  and  this  she  i^ected  in  compliance  to  her  husband's 
temper.  As  she  was  herself^  so  she  instructed  her  children  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  everything  that  was  good  and  commendable.  To 
sum  up  her  whole  character,  she  obtained  from  all  the  appellation  of 
the  Good  Lady  Wedderbum.' 

Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  another  worshipful  country  gentle- 
man, being,  asked  by  King  James  *  How  he  could  live  amongst 
such  ill  turbulent  neighbours  ?'  mi^e  this  reply, — *  That  they  were 
the  best  neighbours  he  could  have,  for  they  made  him  thrice  a 
day  go  to  God  upon  his  knees,  when,  perhaps,  otherways  he 
would  not  have  gone  once.'  * 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Buckle  through  his  angry  denuncia- 
tion of  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  prevailed  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Kirk  domineered 
when  it  had  the  upper  hand,  and  also  what  heroic  constancy 
it  displayed  when  cruelly  oppressed  by  the.  Government;  but 
we  cannot  help  remarking  die  indiscriminate  animosity  with 
which  Mr.  Buckle  seizes  hold  of  everything  which  is  alleged 

*  The  Family  of  Kilravock,  Spalding  Clab,  4to.,  EdiDbaigh,  1848. 
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aojbodjy  without  the  slightest  balancing  of  authorities 
flrregani  to  die  principles  of  historical  evidence. 

In  spite  of  the  Troubles  which  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of 
dienational  wealth,  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion  took 
Ibn  root,  edncation  became  more  general,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688  found  Scotland  a  verj  diflferent  country  from  what  it  had  been 
vhendieReffihnation  commenced.  Not  that  the  Revolution  itself 
Bade  Scotland  free,  as  some  suppose ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
celebrated  Claim  of  Right  (April,  1689),  many  persons  were 
noprisoned  for  long  periods  without  being  brought  to  trial ;  and 
^  is  a  shocking  instance  of  cruelty  in  the  case  of  Henry 
Neville  Payne,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  who  was 
Kind  in  Scotland  as  accessary  to  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Mont* 
^"BtTj  and  Fergnsson.  This  unhappy  man  was  thrice  put  to 
tke  tortare  (twice  under  instmctions  signed  by  the  King  and 
^wrtersigned  by  the  Earl  of  Melville),  his  tormentors  being  of 
TWiion  diat  they  *  could  not  preserve  life  and  have  gone  further  ;* 
jet  he  confessed  nothing.  Still,  notwithstanding  repeated  de*- 
**«*ls  for  trial,  and  petitions  for  mercy  on  his  part,  rayne  was 
Kpt  in  durance  more  or  less  severe,  year  after  year,  until  ten 
lad  elapsed.* 

The  Union  was  reckoned  in  Scotland  so  questionable  a  measure 
^  Dr.  Robertson,  nearly  ninety  years  after,  was  scrupulous  in 
giving  any  opinion  with  respect  to  it,  but  agreed  with  Dr.  Somer- 
^  diat  it  was  effected  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Upon 
flatter  gentleman^s  sa3ring 

'^  it  mi^t  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  scanty  re- 
F^l^rtstion  from  Scotlioid  would  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the 
pi^  representation,  especially  in  any  question  of  conflicting 
^"^^^Jest  I)etween  the  two  countries,  he  [Robertson]  said  that  this 
^the  more  to  be  feared  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  under 
'w  onr  members  snfiered  immediately  after  the  Union.  The 
^  01  the  ^g^iffh  language,  and  their  uncouth  manners,  were  much 
*S^  thenL  None  of  them  were  men  of  parts,  and  they  never 
^^  their  lips  but  on  Scottish  business,  and  then  said  little.  The 
qJ^  Onslow  said  to  him,  "Dr.  Bobertson,  they  were  edd- 
ying, doll  men.  I  remeAber  them  well ;  there  were  no  Sir  Gilbert 
j^  snd  Mr.  Oswalds  among  them."  The  Principal  added,  from 
^^  that  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
r^  «nd  Mr.  Murray,  a  brother  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  afterwards 
^^  the  Pretender  in  1715,  were  the  first  able  men,  as  representa- 
^lat  firom  Scotland  after  the  Union.  Of  the  last  he  spoke  in 
^'^^'^higli  commendation  as  a  man  of  great  abilities,  an  eloquent 
"^^T  snd  one  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  an  En^ah  education. 


,, ,  •  Chambers,  iii.,  p.  40. 
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I  said  ikat  I  thoagHt  Jdtm  Boke  of  Argyle  was  an  exception  to  the 
censure  he  had  expressed.  He  replied  l^t  he  refened  to  memb^B 
of  the  House  of  OcHsmons ;  that  the  Duke  of  Axgyle  had  attended 
tfieatres,  and  read  plays  much,  fonaing  his  style  ^on  them^  and  was 
«  polished  zaiher  than  able  q^eaJcer.'  * 

Among  die  more  modem  works  illustrating  the  condition  of 
Scotland  during  tbe  oentnry  which  succeeded  the  Revolution, 
we  may  mention  Mr.  D^mistoun's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Strange  and  Andoew  Lvxaisden^t  L<hxL  Cockbuni'«  Memorials  ^of 
his  Times^^  and  the  Autobiographies  ai  Carlyle  and  Somerville. 

Dr.  Carlyle  was  bom  in  1722,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  four- 
score years.  He  was  present  at  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
depicted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  ^  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.' 
He  saw  the  escape  of  Robertson  from  the  church  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Wilson,  when  Porteous  caused  the  soldiers  to  6re  upon 
the  people ;  he  witnessed  the  orgies  of  the  notorious  Lovat  and 
the  equally  unprincij^ed  Grange,  who  divided  his  tknc  between 
demonology,  debauchery,  and  ^uiaticiam,  while  his  wife  was 
wandering  an  insane  beggar  among  the  poor  cottars  of  St.  Kilda, 
whither  he  had  forcibly  deported  her  without  being  called  in 
question  by  any  one.  Carlyle  had  often  heard  from  Colonel  Gar- 
diner's own  lips  (in  terms,  by  the  way,  not  fully  coinciding  with 
the  narrative  of  Doddridge)  the  story  of  his  conversion.  He  was 
one  of  the  famous  Edinburgh  volunteers  who  did  not  repulse  the 
Highland  army  when  it  came  to  occupy  the  town ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  he  assisted  to  drink  up  the  Burgundy  of  a 
neighbour  at  Preston-pans  in  all  haste,  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders.  He  missed  seeing  the 
bacttle  at  the  place  just  mentioned,  owing  to  the  early  hour  and  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  was  begun  imd  ended  ;  but  he  saw 
all  the  operations  which  preceded  or  followed  it  His  descrip- 
tion reads  like  a  chapter  of  *Waverley.'  He  knew  Jo^ 
Wilkes  during  his  student-life  at  Leyden ;  saw  Chatham,  in 
insolent  grandeur,  schooling  the  House  of  Commons ;  Bute  in 
his  precarious  premiership,  and  the  second  Pitt  in  his  secure 
and  lofty  ascendency.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Smollett 
both  in  his  earlier  and  his  later  years,  accompanied  John  Home 
in  his  visit  to  Londcm  with  the  tragedy  of  *  Douglas'  in  his 
pocket ;  heard  judgment  given  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
celebrated  Douglas  cause.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson,  and  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Scotland,  and  he  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
leading  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kixk  at  a  time  when  its 

♦  Somenrille,  p.  270.  t  Two  voU.  12mo.,  London,  1855, 
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proceedings  were  of  considerable  importance.  He  appears  to 
kve  been  a  man  of  large  sympathies,  of  a  fearless  and  indo- 
podent  diaracter,  and  an  acute  obsenrer.  Those  who  imagine, 
becaase  Boswell  has  so  mnch  to  saj  about  Johnson,  that  the 
tfo  passed  a  great  portion  of  Aeir  lives  together,  bare  assumed, 
^  the  inc^cBts  which  thej  Itnd  recorded  under  the  title  of 
^Aotobiographj  of  Dr.  Alexander  CJadjle,'  that  his  whole  life 
vas  passed  amidst  such  scenes  as  he  describes.  But  in  this  they 
faget  the  very  end  and  purpose  of  the  book,  as  well  as  die 
tttbw's  own  title,  which  his  editor  has  somewhat  arbitrarily  dis- 
twdei  *HaTiiig  obsenred,'  says  Dr.  Carlyle,  in  the  very  first 
»tencc  of  his  book,  *how  carelessly,  and  consequently  how 
fcWj,  history  is  written,  I  have  long  resolved  to  note  down 
tertam  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  under  the  title  of 
^Jiecdolet  and  Characters  qf  the  Times^  that  may  be  subservient 
tot  fatnie  historian,  if  not  to  embellish  his  page,  yet  to  keep  him 
*J4iii  tiie  bovmds  of  truth  and  certainty.*  '  Dr.  Carlyle  left  his 
'wk  inoomplete,  the  pen  having,*  says  Mr.  Burton,  *  literally 
A^opped  from  the  dying  author's  hand.'  It  is  exceedingly  unfair 
teeonclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  worthy  parish  clergy- 
»«  because  in  tiiis  fragment  he  has  not  obtruded  parish 
^^tos  upon  his  readers,  but  has  confined  himself  to  recording 
■>«  episodes  which  were  very  far  from  constituting  the  daily 
JWtine  of  has  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  in 
4e  polpit,  and  his  standard  of  clerical  character  and  duty  was 
Wtj  aad  pure.*  Amidst  all  the  controversies  in  which  he  was 
•■8*»8«d,  his  personal  and  pastoral  conduct  were  never  for  a 
■«wnt  reflected  upon.  More  than  this,  though  plainly  not 
^fcnltless  man,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed,  to  his  dying  day, 
»?  many  of  those  who  themselves  possessed  the  highest  tides  to 


Somerville,  on  the  other  hand  [bom  1741,  died  1830], 
^  ^  a  retiring  and  quiet  disposition,  and  his  *  Memoirs  of 
^own  Life  and  Times  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  hallowed 
^*f  ia  whidi  his  mind  and  affections  were  engaged ;  but 
■•  poi  obtained  for  him  a  creditable  place  in  historical  lite- 
*^  and  it  was  his  lot  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  many 
^  4e  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen,  from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
J*  rf  the  acutest  intellects  of  die  last  century,  down  to  Sir 
"aher  Scott  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Somer- 
^  an  eminent  public  servant,  who  will  long  be  remembered 
**  4e  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments  and  for  his  kind 

n^^Sermon  preached  by  bim  in  1 767  ;  printed  ia  the  eeocmd  yolnme  of '  The 
*^  Preacher;  a  CoUectioii  of  Sermcma  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Ministers 
«tttCluircli  of  Scotland:'  4  vola.  I2mo.,  2nd  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1789. 
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and  friendly  disposition.  Dr.  William  Somerville  died  recently, 
having  attained  a  greater  age  than  his  father  ;  and  his  widow  is 
a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  feminine  accomplishments,  and 
for  her  successes  in  the  loftiest  fields  of  science. 

These  clerical  Memoirs  possess  a  double  interest,  in  the  picture 
of  Scotland  which  they  present,  and  in  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  London  life  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  highly-cultivated 
Scotchmen.  It  is  in  the  former  point  of  view  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned  with  them. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  Union,  the  Government,  it  is  well 
known,  was  harshly  and  not  very  honestly  administered  by  the 
Privy  Council.  From  the  Union  to  *the  '45'  Scotland  was  slowly 
advancing,  under  an  unsympathising  and  indifferent  rule,  which 
yet  was  more  impartial  than  that  of  the  Privy  Council.  More 
than  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  Scotland  had  sent  forth  a 
swarm  of  learned  men,  who  taught  science  and  letters  in  every 
school  of  Europe.*  Colonel  Stewart  informs  us,  we  believe  with 
entire  accuracy,  that  at  and  even  before  the  begiiming  of  the 
18th  century  the  middle  and  higher  orders  in  the  Highlands 
were  as  well  educated  as  the  youth  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  gentlemen-farmers  and  tacksmen  were  certainly  better 
classical  scholars  than  those  holding  the  same  rank  and  occupa- 
tion in  society  farther  south.  There  were  eminent  grammar- 
schools  in  Inverness,  Fprtrose,  or  Chanonry,  Dunkeld,  &c.  From 
these  different  seminaries  young  men  were  sent  to  the  colleges 
of  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews,  and  many  to  Leyden  and  Douay. 
The  armies  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  France  gave  employment 
to  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry  who  were  educated  abroad : 
many  of  these^  returned  with  a  full  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages, added  to  their  classical  education ;  often  speaking  Latin 
with  more  purity  than  Scotch,  which  these  Highlanders  some- 
times learned  after  leaving  their  native  homes,  where  nothing 
l3ut  Gaelic  was  spoken.  When  the  Hessian  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Athol  in  1745,  the  commanding  officers,  who  were 
.accomplished  gentlemen,  found  a  ready  communication  in  Latin 
at  every  inn.  At  Dunkeld,  Inver,  J31air  Athol,  Taybridge,  &c., 
every  landlord  spoke  that  language.  Colonel  Stewart  himself 
knew  four  of  these  respectable  innkeepers.  But  it  was  in  the 
remotest  district  of  the  kingdom — ^the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  other 
islands — that  classical  education  was  most  general  There  the 
learning  of  the  gentry  was  quite  singular.  It  was  remarked  that 
for  a  considerable  period  the  clergymen  of  the  sixteen  parishes 
of  Skye  and  Harris  were  men  of  good  families,  great  learning, 

•  lanee^p.  280.  Pr-»r^rrTr 
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and  conaeqiient  inflnence ;  their  example,  therefore,  might  difiuse 
and  pieserve  this  classical  taste.  * 

The  society  which  Dr.  Carljle  describes  in  writing  of  his 
earlj  experiences,  if  not  Inriiliant,  is  essentially  modem  and 
dvilized.  There  were  plenty  of  books  in  the  houses  of  his 
relatioas;  there  were  able  and  eminent  men  among  the  pro- 
fesKHfs  at  Edinburgh  and  also  at  Glasgow,  where  he  studied 
for  two  sessions,  and  where  he  found  the  young  men  of  a  more 
stodioos  tarn  than  in  Edinburgh,  though  not  possessing  in  an 
equal  degree  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
'  a  certain  manner  and  address  that  can  only  be  acquired  in 
die  capital.'  To  the  existence  of  the  Highlands  he  scarcely 
alludes  in  any  part  of  his  Memoirs. 

But  DOW  the  Prince  is  in  Edinburgh,  and  ^  it  is  truly  a  proud 
thing,'  writes  the  Duke  of  Perth, '  to  see  our  Prince  in  the  palace 
of  his  fathers,  with  all  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  around  him. 
He  is  ranch  beloved  of  all  sorts,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  make  that 
pestilent  England  smoke  for  it'     Hear  Dr.  Carlyle  : — 

'As  Prince  Charles  had  issued  a  proclamation  allowing  all  tho 
Tolunteers  of  Edinburgh  three  weeks,  during  which  they  might  pay 
their  court  to  him  at  the  Abbey,  and  receive  a  free  paidon,  I  went 
twice  down  to  the  Abbey  Court  with  my  friend  about  twelve  o'clock, 
to  w^ii  till  the  Prince  diould  come  out  of  the  Palace  and  mount  hia 
horse  to  ride  to  the  east  side  of  Arthur  Seat  to  visit  his  army.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  him  both  days,  one  of  which  I  was  close  by 
him  when  he  walked  through  the  guard.  He  was  a  good-looking 
man,  of  about  five  feet  ten  mches ;  his  hair  was  dark  red,  and  his 
eyes  black.  His  features  were  regular,  his  visage  long,  much  sun- 
boznt  and  freckled,  and  his  countenance  thought^  and  melancholy. 
He  momtted  his  horse  and  rode  off  through  St.  Ann's  Yards  and  tho 
Duke's  Walk  to  his  aimy.  There  was  no  crowd  after  him — about 
&ree  or  four  hundred  each  day.  By  that  time  curiosity  had  been 
atisfiod* 

'  .  .  .  .  The  court  at  the  Abbey  was  dull  and  sombre — the  Prince 
was  melancholy ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  confidence  in  anybody,  not 
even  in  the  ladies,  who  were  much  his  friends ;  far  less  had  ho  the 
mrit '  [this  seems  a  very  strange  suggestion]  '  to  venture  to  the  High 
Qiurch  of  Edinburgh  and  i&Jb  the  sacrament,  as  his  great  uncle 
Chtries  n.  had  done  the  Covenant,  which  would  have  secured  him 
&e  low-country  commons,  as  he  already  had  the  Highlanders  by 
sttediment.  ....  But  besides  that  his  army  wanted  clothing  and 
neceMories,  the  victory  at  Preston  put  an  end  to  his  authority.    Ho 

*  *  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  present  SUte  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Seotland ;  with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments.'  By 
Cotooel  David  Stewart.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1822.  See  vol.  il.,  App., 
fp.  xxviit-xzxi. 
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had  not  a  mind  £t  for  command  at  any  time,  &r  lesg  to  rule  the 
Highland  chiefjB  in  prosperity.'  * 

This  does  not  accord  with  the  general  beKef  as  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  young  Chevalier,  the  *  yellow-haired  laddie^* 
who  was  the  darling  of  the  romaMic  ladies  of  Scotland.  Thet 
Prince's  hair  was  undoubtedly  of  a  golden  tint  On  the  subject 
of  his  demeanour  to  ladies,  Mr.  Dennistoun  says  :t — 

^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  drama  of  loyalty  thus  enacted 
was  not  less  acceptable  to  its  hero  than  to  the  minor  performers — at 
all  events  that  his  gallantry  was  quite  as  formidable  to  tiie  Hanoverian 
dynasty  as  his  MngcrafL  Thus,  an  Edinburgh  matron,  whose  politica 
were  proof  against  romance,  wrote  to  her  daughter  in  London :  "  The 
young  gentleman  that  wo  have  got  amongst  us  busses  the  ladies  so 
&at  he  gains  their  hearts.  We  must  certainly  have  the  Duke  of 
OumberlMid  to  kiss  the  ladies  and  fight  these  dogs,  or  there  will  be 
no  living  here  for  himest  people*"  Lord  Eldio,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  unpublished  <*  History  of  the  Bebellion,'*  in  my  possessioa, 
says  that  on  the  night  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in  ihe  metrop^a,  "  there 
came  a  groat  many  ladies  of  fEishion  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  his  behaviour 
to  them  was  very  cool.  He  had  not  been  much  used  to  women's  com- 
pany, and  was  always  much  embarrassed  while  he  was  with  thcnL."* 
Lord  Elcho's  pen  was  often  dipped  in  gall  when  Charles  Edward  was 
in  question.  In  ihis  instance,  however,  he  is  borne  out  by  a  pasquin- 
ade favourably  contrasting  Ihe  Duke  of  Cumbeiiand  wiih  the  Prince, 
in  the  "Glasgow  Courant"  of  May  6,  1746,  which,  among  various 
inuendos  against  the  latter,  reflecting  on  his  disinclination  to  gal- 
lantries, assures  us  that  "William  was  celebrated  for  his  bravery, 
Charles  for  his  chastity :  that  Charles  loved  the  men  better  than  the 
women ;  and  yet,  which  is  wonder^  the  leas  he  courted  tiiem  the 
fiister  they  foUowed  him." '  J 

He  was,  at  all  events,  very  diflBarent  from  his  father,  who,  in 
1715,  scarcely  made  a  friend,  and  who,  though  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  yet  with  his  swollen,  bandaged  legs  and  pimpled 
fece,  *  played  a  very  poor  fiddle  '  in  the  opinion  of  the  mad  Duke 
of  Douglas,  who  kicked  Lord  Perth's  shins  so  that  the  blood 
appeared  through  the  white  silk  stockings,  for  bringing  him 
to  Douglas  Castle.  §  Charles,  whether  he  deserved  them  or  not, 
certainly  obtained  the  good  graces  of  the  Scotch  ladies.  Carlylo 
says  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  were  his  partisans,  even  before 
he  reached  Edinburgh  ;  and  Presidesit  Forbes  writes  still  moie 
strongly  to  the  same  effect.  Miss  Isab^la  Lumisden,  a  daaisel  of 
Edinburgh,  was  not  satisfied  till  she  had  engaged  both  her  lover 

•  P.  153,      t  Vol.  i.  p.  132.      J  See  *  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  158, 
^1  Ramsay,  Second  Series,  p.  194. 
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aad  her  bsotfier  in  Hs  caoie,  to  the  ^re«t  dan^:^  ef  both  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  ktter.  The  lover  was  Robert  Strange, 
aderwaids  the  celebrated  engraver ;  who  was  engaged  in  pre- 
pam^  a  coppcr-^plate  for  Prince  Charles's  intended  paper 
uieuty  (sales  pajafatt  at  the  Restoration),  when  the  battle 
o£  CuModsM  pnt  an  end  to  the  ciedit  of  the  firm.  Strange 
lAerwards  m  tenriUe  risks.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion, 
^wlien  hotly  pressed,  he  dashed  into  a  room  where  the  ladj, 
whose  zeal  had  enlisted  him  in  the  fatal  caose,  sat  singing  at 
her  needlework,  and,  failing  other  means  of  concealment,  was 
indebted  for  safety  to  her  prompt  intervention.  As  she  quickly 
laised  her  hooped  gown,  the  affianced  lover  disappeared  beneath 
its  ample  contomr ;  where,  thanks  to  her  cool  demeanour  and 
xmhltmo^  notes,  he  hiy  undetected,  while  the  rude  and  baffled  sol> 
dieiT  vainly  ransacked  the  house.'*  He  got  off  unscathed  in  the 
end^  and,  notwithstanding  his  Jacobite  politics,  was  knighted  by 
Geofge  111.  When  Miss  Lumisden  became  Mrs.  Strange,  and 
had  the  education  of  a  little  daughter  to  superintend,  she  taught 
the  child  to  *  gim  *  and  make  frightful  (aces  whenever  she  heard 
die  word  Whig  mentioned,  but  to  kiss  her  whenever  she 
oamed  the  Prince,  and  to  look  at  his  picture.  She  did  not 
permit  herself  to  take  part  in  any  of  those  gaieties  with  which 
t&e  less  constant  Jacobite  ladies  consoled  themselves  a£ter  the 
rain  of  the  cause.  On  one  occasion  she  wrote  to  her  brother^ 
*  I  have  never  shook  a  foot  since  you  saw  me,  nor  been  in  any 
public  place  whatever.  For  all  that,'  she  adds,  '  I  hope  my 
dancing  days  are  not  done.  Heaven  forbid  they  end  so  ! '  Down 
to  the  days  when  the  unhappy  Prince's  only  pleasures  were  his 
glasa  and  his  violoncello.  Lady  Strange  never  wavered  in  her 
devotion. 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  usual  slashing  style,  speaks  of  the  High* 
hndcrst  as  ^thieves  and  murderers;'  a  description  the  utter 
fclly  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  expose  in  this  place.  Of 
coarse  they  liked  booty,  as  all  troops  do ;  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  account  which  Dr.  Carlyle — no  friendly  witness — gives 
<rf  their  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  is  creditable  to 
their  moderation.  About  the  time  of  this  very  battle  the  High- 
landers gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  self-control.  If  ever  there 
was  an  event  which  might  have  been  expected  to  arouse  an  in- 
extii^^ishable  thirst  of  revenge,  it  was  the  Massacre  of  Glenco. 
Yet  we  learn  fi-om  Colonel  Stewart's  excellent  work,  that  in 
1745,  when  the  rebel  army  lay  at  Kirkliston,  near  the  seat  of 

*  Smitli's  Life  of  Kollekens,  vol.  iL  p.  245,  cited  in  DcnuUtomi,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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tbe  E«lr]  of  Stair,  whose  grandfather  was  the  chief  author  of  that 
massacre— 

^Prmce  Charles,  anxiotis  to  save  the  honse  and  property  of  Lord 
Stair,  and  to  remove  from  his  followers  all  excitement  to  revenge, 
bat  at  the  same  time  not  comprehending  their  true 'character,  pro- 
posed that  the  Glenco  men  should  he  marched  to  a  distance  from. 
Lord  Stair's  house  and  parks,  lest  the  rranembiance  of  the  share  whick 
his  grandfiEtther  had  had  in  the  order  for  extirpating  the  whole  dan 
should  now  excite  a  spirit  of  revenge.  When  the  proposal  was  com- 
municated to  the  Glenco  men,  they  declared  that,  if  that  was  the 
case,  they  must  return  home.  If  they  were  considered  so  dishonour- 
able as  to  take  revenge  on  an  innocent  man,  they  were  not  fit  to 
remain  with  honourable  men,  nor  to  support  an  honourable  cause ; 
and  it  was  not  without  much  explanation,  and  great  persuasion,  that 
they  were  prevented  from  marching  away  the  following  morning.'  * 

If  the  Highlanders  were  *  thieves  and  murderers'  in  1745,  they 
could  not  have  been  reclaimed  in  a  moment,  and  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  the  calendar  of  crime  to  be  very  heavy  when  the  law 
was  regularly  and  completely  put  in  force,  as  it  was  from  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  But  it  appears  from  the  statistics 
given  by  Colonel  Stewart  that  the  proportion  of  capital  convic- 
tions to  the  population  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Highlands, 
from  1747  to  1817 — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  almost  all  serious  offences  were  capital — ^was  extremely 
small ;  proving  beyond  a  doubt,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the 
population  was  singularly  quiet  and  orderly,  f 

Carlyle  held  a  certain  bursary  or  studentship,  the  conditions 
of  which  required  him  to  spend  one  winter  at  a  foreign  uni- 
versity. It  had  been  arranged  accordingly,  before  the  landing 
of  the  Prince,  that  he  was  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden ;  and  when  the  time  came,  having  made 
Jiis  peace  with  Prince  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  he  set  out 
for  Newcastle,  just  as  if  no  rebellion  were  on  foot.  With 
some  difficulty  he  got  shipping  to  Holland,  where  he  found 
several  Scotch  and  English  students  who  afterwards  became 
distinguished  in  different  ways ;  among  them  John  Wilkes^ 
Charles  Townshend,  and  Dr.  John  Gregory.  We  have  not  room 
for  a  description  of  the  student-life  at  Leyden,  the  chief  incident 
of  which  was  that  in  the  evening  about  a  dozen  of  them  met  at 
one  another's  rooms  in  turn,  and  drank  coffee  and  smoked  tobacco, 
and  chatted  about  politics,  and  drank  claret  and  supped  on 
bukkam  (Dutch  red  herrings)  and  eggs  and  salad.  Indeed,  we 
feel  ourselves  debarred  from  noticing  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  both  of  Carlyle  and  of  Somerville,  because  the  scene 

♦  Stewart,  i.  p.  99,  n.  t  l^^^;  ii.>  App.,  p.  zxxiz. 
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m  laid  faejond  tiie  bounds  of  Scotland,  and  they  are  consequently 
fineign  to  our  subject 

Of  die  condition  of  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  obtain  from  Dr.  Sonierville 
sane  notices  which  are  of  value  as  resting  upon  his  own  personal 
seeoUectioiis.*  In  his  early  days  the  people,  high  and  low,  were 
potver,  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  worse  fed,  worse  instructed 
don  in  1814,  when  he  wrote,  and  were  more  subject  to  ague 
and  to  feTers.  Before  1760  none  of  the  poor,  or  only  a  small 
pmporticNi  of  them,  wore  stockings.  The  diess  of  both  men 
and  women  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  exhibited  by  turns 
die  extremes  of  gaudy  ostentation  and  disgusting  slovenliness :  silks 
and  gold  lace  in  the  evening,  greasy  nightcaps  and  dirty  dressing- 
gowns  in.  die  morning.  Swords  were  generally  worn.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  sudden  quarrels,  especially  in  drunken  brawls,  the  ready 
eoBunaiKi  of  a  dangerous  weapon  was  unfortunately  the  frequent 
caose  of  bloodshed.  Tea  was  used  at  breakfast,  but  its  use  in  the 
afternoon  came  in  very  slowly.  Though  wheaten  bread  was  partly 
used,  yet  cakes  or  bannocks  of  barley  and  pease-meal,  and  oat- 
cakes, formed  the  principal  household  bread  in  gentlemen's 
fctnili<>«  ;  and  in  those  of  the  middle  class,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
no  other  bread  was  ever  thought  of.  Potatoes  made  a  part  of 
dke  £ood  of  the  common  people,  but  were  considered  a  luxury, 
being  cultivated  only  in  gardens,  and  more  costly  than  meal. 
Flowers  were  few,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  tulips,  which  were 
kigidy  prized)  little  was  done  to  improve  them. 

'I  haire  iq>oken,'  says  Dr.  Somerville  (p.  28),  *  of  my  father's  hospi- 
Uity.  It  may  be  amusing  to  the  reader  to  be  more  particularly  informed 
with  Teepect  to  the  mode  of  entertaining,  common  in  funilies  like  his 
[a  ckargyman's]  at  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude.  Company  was 
nrely  invited  to  dinner.  1  remember  only  two  or  three  occasions  on 
wiiich  dimier  parties  took  place  in  my  &iher's  house.  Several  of  the 
nei^boiizs  were  invited  to  an  j^ntertainment  of  this  kind  after  lolling 
iSbb  mart,  which  was  salted  for  winter  provision,  as  no  fresh  meat  was 
foond  at  that  season  in  the  market.  It  was  called  the  gpare-^  dinner, 
beesose  the  principal  dish  on  the  table  consisted  of  a  roast  of  a  portion 
df  tiie  mart,  which  went  by  that  name.  Another  formal  dinner  also 
took  place  in  every  family  on  one  of  the  holidays  about  the  beginning 
«r  end  of  the  year.  Uninvited  visits  often  occurred,  and  were  always 
seeeived  with  pleasure.  In  my  &ther*8  house,  the  entertainments 
^ven  on  such  occasions  were  not  expensive  or  ostentatious,  but  good 
and  sidMtvntial.  The  usual  beverage  was  strong  ale,  with  a  small 
g^flss  of  brandy;  and  at  more  fomuJ  dinners— often  indeed — claret 
pmifih*  Both  rum  and  whisky  were  beginning  to  be  introduced; 
but  I  remember  my  &iher  protested  against  this  practice  as  an  inno- 

•  See  also  '  Quarterly  Rerieir,*  toL  IzxziL  p.  878. 
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TBtL<Hi ;  and  when  any  of  bis  TisUoors  pre^ooed  panch^  ha  had  to  i 
to  the  grocer's  for  a  single  bottle  of  mm.' 

Lord  G>ckbiirB  mentions  an  oM  iady  wko  kept  mp  the  custem 
of  salthi^  an  •x  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  sjstematicaU^r 
eating  it  up  freai  noee  to  tail.  He  tells  of  ker  inriting  a  friend 
to  come  to  diimer  next  Sunday,  while  Aere  should  jet  be  sosae 
of  the  winter  provision  left,  saying,  ^  We're  terrible  near  the  tail 
noo  I '  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  arrangement  of  Lovd 
Polkemmet,  who,  when  be  killed  a  calf,  *  ate  just  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other,'  die  household  subsisting  wholly  on  yeal, 
dressed  in  various  ways,  till  all  was  consumed. 

The  south  of  Scotland  (Dumfries,  Peebles,  Roxbuj^^hshire) 
was  at  that  time  sH|^ied  with  ample  stove  of  claret  and  brandy 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  claret  cost  not  above  1$.  6d,  or  Is.  Sd, 
per  bottle ;  the  brandy  1/.  per  anker,  or  64.  per  bottle.  The 
strong  ale,  excellent  in  quality,  was  brewed  at  home,  and  cost 
about  2d.  per  bottle ;  the  malt-tax  b«ng  moderate,  and  no  excise 
upon  home  brewing. 

The  exemption  of  Scotch  claret  from  doty,  which  continued 
till  about  1780,  made  it  the  ordinary  beverage  in  Edinborgfa. 
When  a  cargo  of  claret  came  to  Leith,  the  common  way  <if 
proclaiming  its  arrival  was  to  send  a  hogshead  of  it  through 
the  town  on  a  cart  with  a  horn  ;  and  anybody  who  wanted  a 
sample,  or  a  drmk  under  pretence  of  a  sample,  had  only  to  go  to 
the  cart  with  a  jug,  which,  without  much  nicety  about  its  stse, 
was  filled  for  sixpence. 

In  1770  beef  cost  2d.  or  2^.,  never  exceeding  44.,  per  lb. ; 
lamb  1^. ;  veal  44.  and  54.,  and  mutton  in  like  proportion ; 
butter  44.,  cheese  34.  per  lb.  The  pound  by  which  1^  beef  was 
sold  contained  17}  oz.,  ike  pound  of  butter  34  oz.,  and  cheese 
the  same. 

At  Edinburgh,  when  Carlyle  was  a  student,  there  were  ordi- 
naries for  young  gentlemen  at  fourpdnce  a  head  for  a  very  good 
dinner  of  broth  and  beef,  and  a  roast  and  potatoes  every  day, 
\i^ith  fish  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  all  the  small  beer  that 
was  called  few  till  the  cloth  was  removed.  By  1740  e¥en  the 
second  tavern  in  Haddington,  where  the  Presbytery  dined,  having; 
quanelled  widi  the  first,  had  knives  and  foo-ks  for  their  tables. 
But  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  Mr.  Carlyle  the  elder  used  to 
carry  a  shagreen  case,  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon.  In  1742 
and  1743  they  had  still  but  one  glass  on  the  table^  which  went 
round  with  the  bottle. 

Roads,  and  all  the  means  of  locomotion,  were  incredibly  bad. 
The  cattle  were  ill-fed,  and  far  inferior  to  those  now  employed. 
Agriculture  was  extremely  backward,  and  the  Sfhia  did  not  yield 
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akreatliiidpttrt  of  theqiuoitityof  com  Bor  of  the  food  for  cattle 
fiikk  weie  raised  fsom  tfaem  in  1814.  What  Dr.  Somerville 
san  BpoQ  diis  head  remind*  us  of  one  of  Colonel  Stewart's  aiiec- 
(iotei  *So  backward  waa  a^fiicultpie  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  in 
^r€ul756,  that,  as  a  gmtleman  who  by  his  abilities  had  risen 
to  dtt  UfhesI  digaitj  in  the  law  was  waHdn^  with  a  friend 
timi^  his  fielda  where'  Ua  acrvaBts  were  weediag  the  com,  he 
ujuul  freai  gfatitiU  to  PjpoTideiioe  for  raising  sock  a  qoai^ 
at?  «£diifltiea;  as  otherwise,'  said  the  learned  judge,  ^  how  coold 
1^  in  ^&m  distriety  wheve  we  cannot  allow  our  good  coniHlaiid  to 
be  in  psstnre,  find  summer-food  for  our  workii^  horses  ? ' 

TboB  was  more  of  a  taste  for  amusements  smd  festirities  then 
^  tJieie  is  now,  more  playing  at  the  national  games, — not 
^  shov  off  before  strangers  at  public  gatherings,  but  for  the 
ojovment  of  the  players, — more  merrymaking  at  weddings. 
^^axti  kept  their  chiUbren,  even  when  grown  to  matnie  years, 
>t  a  pester  ditfaare,  and  eEsacied  from  them  a  c€^emoaious 
^^^atam  to  the  ferns  of  owtwaid  respect  ^My  children,' 
*"te  Lsdy  Strange,  ^  from  die  eldest  to  die  yoimgest,  love  me 
n4  ieir  ne  ae  sinnen  dread  death.  My  locJc  is  a  law.'  And 
pwinps  Aeie  is  not  mnch  exaggeration  in  the  reminiscencet 
of  Mb,  Violet  Macshake,  in  Miss  Ferrier's  delightful  norel  of 
^Marriage:*— 

^h.  By  grandfiudiar'B  time,  as  I  hae  heard  him  tell,  ilka  master  o'  a 
^7  had  Ids  ain  seat  in  his  ain  house,  ay !  an'  sat  wi*  his  hat  on 
^  W  Wove  the  best  o'  die  land,  an'  had  his  ain  dish,  an'  was  aye 
^it  fizstyand  keepit  up  his  authority  as  a  man  should  do.  Paurcuta 
**t puaeBlB  then — bainis  dai'd^na  set  up  their  gabs  before  them  aa 
^  do  now.  They  ne'er  presumed  to  say  their  heads  war  their  ain 
^^%g;  wifis  an*  servants,  retainers  an'  childer,  aw  trmsmelt  at 
h  pTtteoce  of  their  head.  Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a  panso 
10  tie  old  lad/s  harangue.' 

Dr.  Somenrille  reminds  us  (p.  371)  that — 

'Socitbilify  was  aaioiher  of  the  characteristics  of  those  times. 
^P'cssioiiB  of  kindness  were  then  more  frank  and  cordial,  and  even 
^ttnroitioBal  fonss  ot  salutation  indicated  less  distance  than  is 
^  saisUined  in  oidinaiy  friendly  intercourse.  Acquaintances  of 
^  iea%  when  diey  met  after  long  absence,  and  sometiiaes  even  on 
^  occagion  of  visits,  saluted  with  a  kiss.  I  have  often  for  example 
^  this  ceremony  performed  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  by  old 
?*^  u&oiig  my  own  reverend  brethren,  when  they  met  at  the  open- 
^of  tiw  General  Assembly.  The  same  form  was  observed  between 
S^^'^I^iQ^  and  kdies.' 

Be  also  remarks  (pi  379)  thdt  during  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
^  Geocge  U.,  ahhoogh  the  Whigs  sj^it  amoBg  themselves  into 
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fkctions,  still,  in  all  circumstances,  the  honours  and  emoluments 
flowing  from  the  Crown,  with  little  intermixture,  remained  |iii 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  he  adds  that — 

'  With  respect  to  the  management  of  political  affidrs  in  ScotlBiid,  a 
system  still  more  iUiheral  and  contracted  was  adopted.  All  power 
was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  understood  to  be  the 
minister  for  Scotland ;  and  all  the  subaltern  stations  and  executive 
offices  were  dealt  out  in  conformity  with  his  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion. The  Hst  of  the  sixteen  Scots'  peers  at  the  general  election,  was 
dictated  by  him,  and  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  counties 
and  burghs  were  chosen,  ei^er  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  or 
with  his  consent  and  approbation.  He  stood  interposed  as  a  sort  o£ 
middle  man,  between  &e  government  and  the  people.  All  public 
measures  of  importance  originated  with  him.  He  was  the  solo  channel 
of  solicitation  to  ministers,  and  all  favours  passed  through  his  hands. 
Nor  was  his  influence  restricted  to  the  disposal  of  places  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Govenmient.  He  had  often  an  initiative,  and  always  a  ocm- 
trolling  power,  in  appointments  which  were  nominally  in  the  gift  of 
corporate  bodies  and  of  individuals,  by  virtue  of  their  official  or  patri- 
monial privileges.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Provost  Drummond, 
the  most  meritorious  bene&ctor  of  the  community  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, did  not  find  himself  at  liberty  to  promise  any  preferment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  without  the  previous 
consent  of  Lord  Milton,  the  delegate  and  political  agent  of  Archibald. 
Duke  of  Argyle.  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  scheme  of  universal 
patronage  stretched,  that  it  was  always  deemed  prudent  to  obtain  Lord 
Milton's  goodwill  before  making  any  application,  even  for  places  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  emolument  and  importance.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  public  that,  in  the  enlightened  scheme  for  filling  the  chairs 
in  the  University  with  the  ablest  candidates,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  con- 
curred with  Provost  Drummond. 

'  There  was  always  a  party  in  Scotland  which  resisted  the  over- 
bearing power  of  Ihe  Scotch  minister ;  but  all  who  belonged  to  it 
were  considered,  for  a  long  time  after  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
family,  as  disaffected  and  hostile  to  the  existing  dynasty.  There  were 
also,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  reign,  a  few  representatives 
from  Scotland  of  unsuspected  loyalty,  who,  on  the  ground  of  personal 
merit,  made  their  way  to  ministerial  favouris  and  promotions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish  Premier.  But  the  fetters 
of  aristocratic  despotism,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
not  completely  broken,  nor  independence  secured,  till  the  accession  of 
George  in.' 

Here  we  may  see  the  real  origin  of  that  system,  which  Lord 
Cockbum  so  bitterly  complains  of  when  continued  in  a  very 
mitigated  form  by  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  their  power. 

Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle  is  mentioned  more  particularly 
by  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  visited  him,  and  gives  the  details  of  his 
Inverary  life.     His  official  labours  did  not  wholly  engross   his 
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iat^  mot  it  appean  that  from  2  ym^  his  dinner-hour,  till 
1  AX,  when  he  was  generally  got  to  bed,  this  sole  Minister  for 
Scodand  was  ezclosiTelj  occupied  with  dinner,  napping,  tea, 
ordiy  and  sapper,  and  its  concomitant  claret  One  circumstance 
is  mentioned  which  must  have  been  a  litde  trying  to  the  guests. 
'Tlie  Duke  had  a  great  collection  of  fine  stories,  which  he  told  so 
oeadj,  and  so  frequentlj  repeated  them  without  variation,  as  to 
Bike  one  believe  he  had  written  them  down.'  Dr.  Carlyle, 
lunrerer,  assures  us  that  he  had  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and 
was  rerj  open  and  communicative. 

Scodand  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  political  life  at 
this  time.     The  active  intellect  and  keen  temper  of  its  inha- 
biixnts  found  Tent  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature 
iad  ID  the  discussicms  of  the  General  Assembly ;  while  many 
Scotdimen  worked  their  way  upwards  in  England,  in  India,  in 
the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  service,  and  some  who  were  worthy  of 
Ixtter  things  starved  in  the  train  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts  in 
didr  dreary  exile,  watching  with  vain  anxiety  for  an  opportunity 
of  igain  inducing  the  French  Court  to  set  on  foot  an  invasion,  or 
(^nfing  with  impotent  rage  at  the  attentions  paid  at  Rome  to 
members  of  the  family  of  the  *  Duke  of  Hanover.*     Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  well-known  article  in  this  Journal,*  has  given  a 
^erj  interesting  sketch  of  the  worthies  of  those  days  ;   and  the 
publication   of  Carlyle's   autobiography,   which   Sir  Walter    is 
bdieved  to  have  seen  in  MS.,  does  much  to  complete  the  picture. 
From  Carlyle  we  hear  of  many  men  of  importance  about  the  middle 
<^^  last  century,  though  long  since  forgotten,  as,  for  instance. 
Principal  Tullidelpb,  the  Chatham  of  &e  General  Assembly, 
tbe  most  brilliant  speaker  of  his  day,  yet  who  was  snuffed  out  by 
tlie  ridicule  of  a  very  inferior  man  (a  grand-uncle  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Chalmers),  who  put  him  in  such  a  rage  as  totally 
disabled  bim,  and  made  him  in  a  short  time  absent  himself  both 
fewn  Presbytery  and  Synod.    Carlyle  was  one  of  those  clergymen 
who  incurred  censure  for  frequenting  playhouses  and  the  society 
of  actors  and  actresses,  when  John  Home  was  compelled  to  resign 
lis  living  to  avoid  actual  deprivation  for  the  offence  of  bringing 
oat  his  tragedy  of  *  Douglas    upon  the  stage.     Somerville's  very 
jn&ious  and  able  editor,  Mr.  Lee,  states  distinctly  that  public 
<^ion  in  Scotland  would  not  sanction  such  conduct  now  in  a 
clergy/ man  of  any  denomination,  and  Dean  Ramsay  expresses 
bimself  to  the  same  effect.     Dr.  Somerville,  however,   seems  to 
have  frequented  theatres  without  misgiving. 

Endless  are  Carlyle's  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable  men  among 
»^^  lived.     Of  Robertson,  he  says  (p.  286)  that 


♦  Vol.  xxxvS.,  p.  137. 
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'  "SeiruB  v^Tj  maoh  a  nmsfter  of  comrarsatioBy  Mid  ^reiy  deeiroas  to 
lead  it,  aiLd  i»  make  dlssertttiioiis  and  ndse  tkeories  tkat  sometiinas 
prevc^ced  tiie  laugk  agaiasl  himu  One  instance  of  ibis  was  when  h& 
had  gone  a  jaunt  into  England  vaJ&i  Bome  ef  Hencj  Dnndas's  (IkwgI 
Mel'^e's)  family,  Se  [Dnndas]  and  Mr.  Baron  Cockbnm  and. 
Eobert  Sinolaor  were  on  horseback,  and  seeing  a  gallows  on  a  neighs 
honring  hillock,  they  rode  round  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  felon, 
on  the  gallows.  When  they  met  in  the  inn,  Sdbertson  immediately 
began  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  nations,  and  how  much  the 
EngHA,  like  the  Komans,  were  hardened  by  their  cruel  diversions  of 
cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  bruising,  <Sbc. ;  for  had  they  not  observed 

three  EngHsfamen  on  horsebadk  do  what  no  Sootchman  or  

Here  Dnndas,  haviiig  oompassion,  inteimpted  him,  aaid  said,  *^  What  I 
did  you  not  know,  Prineif  al,  that  it  was  Cooktom  and  fiin^lair  azid 
me  ?  "    This  put  an  end  to  theozies,  die.,  for  that  day.* 

The  last  mention  of  Robertson  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Carlyle,  in  1796,  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  who 
was,  like  himself^  ihe  friend  of  Scotland's  *  least  mortal  minds,' 
and  had  given  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  intellectual  training 
of  the  school  of  Ferguson  and  Robertson,  by  the  policy  he  suc- 
cessfully pursued  when  called  to  the  arduous  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal  upon  the  departure  of  Warren  Hastings,  at  a 
period  of  unexampled  financial  difficulty : — 

'  He  [Bobertson]  was  calm  and  collected,  and  even  placid,  and 
even  gay.  My  poor  wife  had  a  desijoe  to  see  him,  and  went  on 
purpose;  but  when  she  saw  him,  from  a  window,  leaning  on  his 
daughter,  with  his  tottering  frame,  and  directing  the  gardener  how  to 
'dress  some  flower-beds,  her  sensibility  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief;  i^e  fled  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Russell  and  could  not  see  him.  EQs 
house,  for  three  weeks  before  he  died,  was  really  an  anticipa^on  of 
heaven.' — ^p.  649. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  Lord  Cockburn's  Memorials 
which  has  attracted  more  attention  than  his  notice  of  the  lively, 
spirited  old  ladies  whose  characters  were  not  yet  formed  by 
modem  training,  but  developed  themselves  as  they  best  might, 
under  the  no-training  system  of  ancient  days.  One  of  these 
outspoken  ladies  was  Lady  Strange,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

'  Fear  me  not,'  she  says,' in  writing  to  her  brother ;  *  I  have  giv^i 
neither  you  nor  acny  of  the  world  any  reason  to  suspect  my  want  of 
what's  called  common  s^ise.  I  think  I  have  seen  throw  things  you 
yourself  have  been  blind  to,  as  to  the  foibles  of  men  or  women.  I 
will  but  do  myself  justice  when  I  say  I  have  os  few  of  them  as  any 
she  that  ever  wore  petticoats.  I  know  I  have  passion  and  plenty  of 
revenge,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  the  drM  of  the  divil,  and  not  the  brat 
of  a  weak  brain.' — vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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Wbn  Lanl  Cockbom  first  entered  society 

*  lie  pocesBion  from  the  drawing-room  to  du3  dining-room  was 
DiiDged  on  A  different  principle  from  what  it  is  now.  There 
us  no  such  alarming  proceeding  as  that  of  each  gentleman  ap- 
fnaddng  a  lady,  and  the  two  hooking  together.  This  would  have 
exeifed  as  nnich  horror  as  the  waltz  at  first  did,  which  never  showed 
itaelf  wiUiont  denunciations  of  continental  manners  by  correct  gentle- 
Ben  nd  worthy  mothers  and  aonts.  All  the  ladies  first  went  off  by 
^nfidyes  in  a  regular  row,  according  to  tho  ordinary  rules  of  pre- 
cedence. Then  the  gentlemen  moved  off  in  a  single  file ;  so  that 
iIkd  ^y  reached  the  dining-room  the  ladies  were  all  there,  lingering 
aboat  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  till  they  could  see  what  their  fate  was 
to  be.  Then  began  the  selection  of  partners,  the  leaders  of  the  male 
fine  baring  t}ie  advantage  of  priority ;  and  of  course  the  magnates  had 
tt  rffanty  for  e«ch  other.* — p.  34. 

Xotwithstanding  the  nuisance  of  toasts  and  sentiments,  the 
worid  seems  to  have  enjoyed  itself  considerably  at  dinner ;  and, 
cootiinies  Lord  Cockbum, 

•Early  dinners  begat  early  suppers.  But  suppers  are  so  delightful 
t&4  tbey  have  survived  long  after  dinners  have  become  late.  Indeed, 
^  Ins  immemorially  been  a  favourite  Edinburgh  repast.  I  have 
trffcen  heard  strangers  say  that  Edinburgh  was  the  only  place  where 
the  people  dined  twice  every  day.  It  is  now  fading  into  paltry  wine 
>&i  water  in  maoiy  houses,  but  in  many  it  still  triumphs  in  a  more 
"^stuitial  form.  .  .  .  Supper  is  cheaper  than  dinner,  shorter,  less 
Meenumious,  aoid  more  poetical.  The  business  of  the  day  is  over, 
Bid  xte  still  fredi  events  interest.  It  is  chiefly  intimate  asBociatee 
^  ti<e  drawn  together  at  that  familiar  hour,  of  which  night  deepens 
fte  aodality.  If  there  be  any  fun,  or  heart,  or  spirit,  in  a  man  at  all, 
it  18  then,  if  ever,  that  it  will  appear.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  social 
^  its  brightest  sunshine  has  been  on  the  last  repast  of  the  day, 

*  Tradition  says  that  the  suppers  of  Lord  Monboddo  were  the 
nost  Attic  in  his  day.  But  the  Sunday  suppers  of  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
cneff '  [a  distinguished  minister  of  tho  Established  Church,  and  tho 
only  man  of  his  rank  whom  it  could  reckon  among  its  ministers] 
*«e  worthy  of  record.  This  most  admirable  and  somewhat  old- 
Udoned  gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  always  dined  between 
**>Miia,  probably  without  touching  wine.  He  then  walked  back — 
look  at  him — ^from  his  small  house  in  the  east  end  of  Queen  Street  to 
bu  drarch,  with  his  bonds,  his  little  cocked  hat,  his  tall  cane,  and  his 
•■^dinal  air ;  preached,  if  it  was  his  turn,  a  sensible,  practical  sermon ; 
^*&pd  home  in  the  same  style ;  took  tea  about  five ;  spent  some  hours 
itt  bia  study ;  at  nine  had  family  worship,  at.  which  he  was  delighted 
to  see  the  friends  of  any  of  his  sons ;  after  which  the  whole  party  sat 
^own  to  the  roasted  hens,  the  goblets  of  wine,  and  his  powerful  talk. 
^^  was  a  mode  of  alluring  young  men  into  the  paths  of  pious  plea- 
■"B^aeag.  Those  days  are  now  passed  ;  but  the  figure  and  the  voice, 
ftfi  thoughts,  and  the  kind  and  cheerftd  manliness  of  Sir  Henry,  as 
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disclosed  at  those  Sunday  eyenings,  will  be  remembered  with  grati- 

tade  by  some  of  the  best  intellects  in  Scotland Hearing  what 

is  often  confidently  prescribed  now  as  the  only  proper  mode  of 
keeping  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  then  recollecting  how  it  was 
recently  kept  by  Christian  men,  ought  to  teach  us  charity  in  the  en- 
forcement of  observances  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  necessarilj 
matters  of  opinion.' — p.  40. 

We  now  come  to  Dean  Ramsay^s  volumes.  It  shows  more 
than  ordinary  magnanimity  in  a  gentleman  whose  society  is  so 
much  sought,  to  empty  his  whole  budget  of  accumulated  anec- 
dotes, and  thus  withdraw  them  from  the  stock  of  conversation  ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  the  resources  of  the  Dean  will  prove  quite 
equal  to  the  demand  upon  them.  We  feel  bound  to  thank  him  for 
the  addition  that  he  has  made  to  the  stock  of  public  amusement 
and  instruction.  It  is  evident  from  the  extensive  sale  of  the  first 
series  that  its  publication  has  been  acceptable  to  his  countrymen. 

We  entirely  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  nothing  is  good  or 
interesting  in  Scotch  if  it  be  not  equally  so  when  rendered  into 
English.  Besides  the  elements  of  jest  and  humour,  there  is  a 
reasonable  interest  in  tracing  the  peculiar  habits  of  thought  of 
the  Scotch  people,  and  the  use  of  an  expressive  and  vigorous 
tongue. 

Dean  Ramsay  explains  that  he  does  not  offer  his  anecdotes  to 
the  public  as  specimens  of  wit  and  humour,  but  rather  as  illustra- 
tions of  a  different  state  of  society,  different  habits  of  thought, 
and,  above  all,  a  different  language,  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  But  the  Dean  is  so  good  and  so  accomplished  a 
man,  that  he  can  afford  to  be  told  frankly  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  his  appreciation  of  many  of  his  anecdotes.  Some 
of  them  are,  no  doubt,  very  humorous  and  characteristic ;  some 
are  characteristic  without  being  at  all  humorous ;  but  others  are 
pointless  and  uninteresting,  and  a  few  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
unworthy  to  be  included  in  his  collection. 

Many  of  the  stories  relate  to  ministers  and  their  sermons, 
upon  which  the  Scotch  are  apt  to  observe  pretty  freely.  Dean 
Ramsay  tells  us  how  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  when  a  boy, 
saved  his  father's  life,  by  remembering  when  the  old  Lord 
was  almost  dead  for  want  of  sleep,  that  ^  he  aye  sleepit  in  the 
Kirk,'  and  causing  the  *  preaching  man'  to  be  sent  for,  who 
successfully  administered  the  wonted  soporific ;  and  also  how  a 
member  of  a  prison-board,  who  had  been  outvoted  on  the 
appointment  of  a  chaplain,  consoled  himself  by  sanctioning  the 
choice  on  the  ground  that  the  chaplain  had  emptied  a  church 
already,  so  that  there  was  some  hope  that  he  might  likewise 
preach  the  House  of  Correction  *  vawcant' 
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Dr.  Rogers  (whoBe  pnblicadon  appears  to  us  qtiite  as  good  as 
Ae  Dean's)  tells  how  a  minister  illustrated  bj  singularly  vivid 
lot  nDconth  imagery  the  extreme  difficulty,  for  the  rich,  of 
ohsinii^  salvation ;  but  he  has  not  told  the  sequel.  *  Now/ 
pioceed^  the  preacher,  '  wha's  the  rich  man?  Is  it  the  laird  ? 
Na,  poor  man,  he's  sair  hadden  doun  wi*  mortgages.  Is  it  the 
famer?  Naa,  ma  brethren — it's  thae  laa-wers  in  Embro'  that's 
die  rich  man.' 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  is  characteristic 
nd  carious,  and  what  is  merely  Scotch.  Where  a  child  sup- 
poRs  that  the  David  of  whom  she  reads  in  the  Bible  was  iden- 
tical with  the  only  David  she  knows,  *  David  Rowse  the  pleuch- 
man,'  or  that  Paul's  girdle  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  baking 
hoDocks — *  girdle'  being  in  the  North  the  name  for  the  iron 
phle  him^  over  the  fire  for  baking  oat  cakes  or  bannocks  on, 
«  4tt  *  fit  raiment '  meant  foot  raiment — to  wit,  shoes  and 
stockings — we  cannot  see,  with  Dean  Ramsay,  any  particle  of 
'satiire  humonr  and  childish  acuteness,'  but  merely  simplicity 
»d  ignorance  of  English.  These  blunders  do  not  seem  worthy 
of  bdng  recorded.  It  is  different  where  the  simplicity  causes 
*oy  really  odd  misconstruction : — 

'A  jcnmg  baronet,  a  visitor  at  the  mansion  of  B ,  and  in  tenos 

of  mtnnscy  witii  the  family,  had  att6na^>ted  to  kiss  one  of  the  young 
Uiea  in  a  shady  part  of  the  lawn.  The  lady  offered  some  resistance, 
ttd  ^  scene  did  not  pass  unobserved.  A  girl  of  eight,  the  daughter 
^  tbe  gatekeeper,  rushed  into  her  mother's  cottage,  exclaiming, 
*'Ccm6,*mother,  come  awa*  out,  for  Sir is  worrying  Miss I"  *  * 

^  there  is   something  grotesque  in  the  stupidity  of  a  ma-^ 

filtrate: — 

*  A  bailie  of  the  Gorbals,  Glasgow,'  says  Dr.  Bogers,  '  was  noted  for 
^  sunpHcity  of  his  nuumers  on  the  bench.  A  youth  was  charged  before 
lua  tribmud  with  abstracting  a  handkerchief  from  a  gentleman's  pocket. 
1^  indictment  being  read,  the  Bailie,  addressing  the  prisoner,  re* 
^■iked,  **  I  hae  nae  doot  ye  did  the  deed,  for  I  had  a  handkerchief 
W®  oot  o*  my  ain  pouch  ^pocket)  this  vera  week." — The  same  magis- 
^>Bal  logician  was  on  another  occasion  seated  on  the  bench,  when  a 
JJB  of  serious  assault  was  brought  forward  by  the  public  prosecutor. 
otnek  by  ihe  powerful  phraseology  of  the  indictment,  the  Bailie  pro->> 
JJ^  to  say,  *'  For  this  malicious  crime  you  are  fined  half  a  guinea." 
P^  twcooor  remarked  tiiat  the  case  had  not  yet  been  provdn. 
^^iWi,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  we  11  just  mak  the  fine  five  shillings." '  f 

,  Qoaint  and  even  mistaken  use  of  language  may  be  noticeable 
«  the  thought  be  well  brought  out ;  as  where  the  maid  thus 
^'^•cribedt  ^^  exacting  and  economical  ways  of  her  mistress — 

*,?«««»,  p.  213.  t  Ibid.,  p.  188.  t  Ramsay,  First  Series,  p.  68. 
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^  She's  yiciotts  npo'  the  wark,  but  eh,  she'i  vary  mjsteriout  o'  the 
vietiialling.'  So  whece  the  tone  of  Buad  or  language  that  preTails 
in  a  diBtrict  is  hit  off: — 

'  An  Aberdosdan  of  the  name  of  Bannemuoi  (says  Dean  Baxneaj), 
of  a  matteivof-fact  diiqioeition,  when  some  one  semuked,  ''It*B  a  &ie 
day/'  diyly  responded,  "  Fa's  findin'  fKot  wi'  the  day  ?— ye  wtd  pick 
aqnaarel  wi'«  steen  waM"  '* 

*  Punch'  translates  this,  ^  Do  jou  want  to  hargue,  yoa  heggmrT 
Something  of  this  disputatious  turn  may  be  traced  in  the  story 
wt  have  heard  of  an  Aberdonian  *  sand  cadger,'  who,  instead  t)<f 
uttering  his  usual  cry  of  *  Buy  dry  san' ! '  as  he  drove  his  cart 
through  the  streets,  shouted  in  a  peevish  tone — '  Ye  wmina  huj 
san'  the  day — Na,  ye  wunna ! ' 

It  win,  we  confess,  be  a  relief  to  us  if  the  Dean  wiH,  in 
his  next  edition,  expunge  the  less  valuable  part  of  his  noir 
superabundant  matter.  In  particular,  we  would  gladly  be  suf- 
fered to  forget  some  of  the  contenrts  of  the  98th  page  of  tiie 
First  Series,  and  of  the  25th,  85th,  98th,  and  lOlst  pages  of 
the  Second  Series.  Are  there  not  also  grave  o]]^ctions  to 
the  stories  which  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  *a  kind  cle-^ 
rical  correspondent,'  concerning  one  who,  he  assures  us,  ^ras 
much  esteemed  by  his  [dissenting]  congregation  as  a  faithful 
and  afiGsctionate  minister,  widely  respected  by  all  denosnxna^ 
tions,  and  equalled  by  few  in  racy  humour  and  originality? 
(Second  Series,  p.  103.)  This  faithful  and  affectionate  cmd 
respected  minister,  on  one  of  his  pastoral  visitations,  was  ^  pray 
while  tea  was  being  got  ready,  and,  says  he,  with  what  Dean 
Ramsay  surely  cannot  regard  as  *  racy  humour,'  '  1*11  draw  to  a 
close  in  the  prayer  when  I  hear  the  ham  fizzin.' 

The  old-world  notions  were  sadly  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamboats  and  gas ;  the  latter  innovation,  says  Dean 
Ramsay,  caused  an  cdd  lady  to  a^  with  much  earnestness 
'  What's  to  become  of  the  puir  whales  ? '  deeming  their  vested 
interests  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  supersession  of  their  oil ; 
and  another  seeing  a  water-cart  passing,  and  die  street  liberallj 
irrigated,  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  profusion,  *  Man, 
ye're  skailing  all  the  water.' 

Colonel  Stewart  tells  us  of  the  Highlanders  t  that 

*  The  ritual  of  decorous  departure,  and  of  behaviour  to  be  oheerved 
by  the  friends  of  the  dying  on  that  solemn  occasion,  being  fuUj 
established,  nothing  is  more  canmion  than  to  take  a  solemn  leave  of 
old  people,  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  journey,  and  pretty  much  in 
the  same  terms.     People  frequently  send  conditional  messages  to  the 

•  Ramsay,  First  Series,  p.  199.  t  Vol.  L  p.  81. 
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If  jiu  ire  pauilited,  teH  1117  dear  brotlier  Hiftt  I  liave 
die  woM  smee  he  left  it,  and  that  I  hare  been  Toy 
cjuiimii  lie  used  to  dieriah,  for  his  saka*' 

Dean  Ramaay  states  that 

*  At  'HM.widL  the  people  used  to  wear  wooden  clogs,  ^dndi  malDe  a 
risah'sf  mnirm  m  thn  jwiiBirmt  A  djing  old  woman  Ind  some  friends 
%  ha  bed-<ide,  idie  said  to  her,  ^Weel,  Jenny,  ye  are  gsnn  to 
EteveHf  an'  gin  you  should  see  onr  folc,  y^  ean  tell  them  that  Wre 
a'  weeL"  To  wbaeh  Jeony  leplied,  *^  Weel,  gin  I  slrald  see  them  I'se 
tA  them,  Wt  yon  BuuyMi  eqpect  that  I  am  to  gang  clank  danhing 
thtnH^h  fieercn  looking  for  yon  folk."  '  * 

We  h&re  heard  that  an  English  clergyman  has  been  known  t^ 
eolrnst  his  dying  parishioners  with  messages  for  a  late  eminent 
divine,  of  whom,  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  he  was  a  faithful  disciple 
and  constant  correspondent 

Not  only  have  we,  in  Ramsay,  the  story  of  the  geologist  quietly 
ckedied  on  Sunday  for  *  breaking  something  there  forbye  the 
stanes  f  bot  we  are  told  of  the  exhibition  of  ^  the  same  feeling 
■ider  a  noore  fastidious  form,'  when  an  English  artist,  one  Sun- 
day, being  stmck  by  the  sight  of  a  picturesque  ruin,  asked  a 
eoBBtryman  who  was  passing  by  to  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  its 
Baoie.    The  reply  was  somerwhat  startling — *  It's  no  the  day  to  be 
ipeerinj^  [asking]  sic  things.'     Mr.  Kennedy  tells  with  applause 
(p.  236)  bow  a  Ross-shire  worthy,  called  the  *  Penny  Smith,'  repri- 
■anded  the  sheriff  for  taking  a  walk  on  the  Sunday  evening: — 
*  Meeting  tiie  ShoniT  on  his  Sabbath-eyening  walk,  "  Law-makers 
dMmld  not  be  law-breakers/'  the  smith  said  to  him,  as  ho  looked  him 
boldly  m  the  face.     "  My  health  requires  that  I  should  take  a  walk, 
Fi  HMfli,"  i^  Sberiff  said  by  way  of  excuse.     *'  Keep  you  God's  com- 
TiMiiilaii  nf^  mkd  yon  can  trust  hira  with  the  keeping  of  your  health," 
SBH  the  smith's  rcfdy ;  ^  acovned  must  be  the  health  that  is  preserved 
\f  traiBiiling  cm  the  law  of  God." ' 

We  have  heard  of  medicinal  springs  being  made  inaccessible 
«■  Sunday,  as  if  it  were  not  lawful  even  for  God  to  heal  on  that 
day.  We  suspect  that  this  presumptuous  sin  has  been  com- 
skbed  in  England  also.  But  to  return  to  the  Scotch  anecdotes. 
In  coatrast  to  the  foolish  and  audacious  address  of  the. Penny 
Smiik  to  the  sheriff  stands  the  just  and  pious  answer  of  a  shep- 
Wnd  en  the  Pentland  hills  to  Lord  Rutherfurd  : — 

*  A  friend  has  informed  me  that  the  late  Lord  Euthcrfurd  often  told 
wi&  mnch  interest  of  a  rebuke  which  he  received  from  a  shepherd, 
war  BonaUy,  amongst  the  Pentlands.  He  had  entered  into  conversa- 
tisii  with  Inm,  aend  was  complaining  bitterly  of  the  weather,  which 
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preyented  liim  Qiyoyiog  bis  yisit  to  the  conntiy,  and  said  haatilj  and 

unguardedly,  '*  Vfh&t  a  d d  mist  1 "  and  then  expressed  his  wonder 

how  or  for  what  purpose  there  should  have  been  such  a  thing  created 
as  east  wind.  The  shepherd,  a  tall,  grim  figure,  turned  sharp  round 
upon  him.  "  What  ails  you  at  the  mist,  sir !  it  wats  the  sod,  it 
8b>ck6ns  the  yowes,  and" — adding  with  much  solemnity — "  it's  QoA*b 
wull;"  and  turned  away  with  lofty  indignation.  Lord  fiutherfdid 
used  to  repeat  this  with  much  candour  as  a  fine  specimen  of  rebuke 
from  a  sincere  and  simple  mind.'  * 

*  An  admirable  addition  to  tiiat  scene,'  says  Dean  Bamsay,f  ^  was  the 
shepherd's  answer  to  Lord  Oockbum,  the  proprietor  of  Bonally.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  hill-side  with  the  shepherd,  and  observing  ibe 
sheep  reposing  in  the  coldest  situation,  he  observed  to  him,  "  John, 
if  I  were  a  sheep,  I  would  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill."  The 
shepherd  answereid,  ^'  Ay,  my  lord,  but  if  ye  had  been  a  sheep  ye  would 
hae  had  mair  sense." ' 

The  Dean  is  very  full  on  the  subject  of  old  family  servants,  so 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  immortal  Caleb  Balderstone — 
their  grim  attachment  and  somewhat  officious  preference  of  the 
interests  to  the  feelings  of  their  masters  and  mistresses— of  one 
who  snatched  the  plate  away  when  he  saw  his  mistress  in* 
dulging  in  dishes  that  were  too  rich  for  her — of  one  who  would 
reply  to  an  order  to  mend  the  fire  by  the  short  answer,  '  The 
fire's  weel  aneuch,'  and  would  at  the  same  time  evince  much 
interest  in  all  that  might  assist  the  lady  in  sustaining  the  credit  of 
her  domestic  economy,  as,  for  example,  whispering  in  her  ear 
at  dinner — *  Press  the  jeellies,  they  winna  keep.'  The  death-bed 
request  of  an  old  servant  to  the  master  whose  bread  she  had 
eaten  all  her  life  was — *  Laird,  will  ye  tell  them  to  bury  me 
whaur  I'll  lie  across  at  your  feet?'  The  late  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Pitfour,  many  years  M.P.  for  Aberdeenshire,  had  an  old  domestic 
called  Sandy,  who  was  remarkable  for  identifying  himself 
with  his  master  upon  all  occasions,  and  relating  all  the  acts 
of  the  former  as  the  joint  proceedings  of  *  Me  and  Pitfour.' 
The  famous  Jane  Duchess  of  Gordon,  following  the  old  man's 
humour,  once  wrote  to  Sandy,  and  invited  him  to  Gordon  Castle^ 
adding  in  a  P.S.,  '  You  may  bring  Pitfour  with  you ' — a  fireedom 
which  Pitfour  did  not  greatly  relish.  The  Dean  has  somewhat 
marred  this  story  in  the  telling  (Second  Series,  p.  53).  Those 
old  servants  were  sufficiently  independent  When  the  Laird  of 
Abercaimie  was  pulling  on  his  boots,  preparing  to  join  the  Pre- 
tender, his  old  buder  overturned  a  kettle  of  boiluig  water  upon  his 
legs  so  as  to  disable  him  from  executing  his  purpose,  sayii^ — 
*  Tak  that :  let  them  fecht  wha  like ;  stay  ye  at  hame  and  be  Laird 

*  Bamtay,  First  Series,  p.  17.  f  Seoond^eries,  p.  8. 
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ef  Abercaimie '  (First  Series,  p.  255).  Colonel  Stewart,  however, 
tells  of  the  kettle  being  turned  to  a  different  account,  for  he  says 
Amt  a  Isbdj,  finding  that  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  husband 
to  take  part  with  the  rebels,  and  perceiving  one  morning  that  he 
iBtended  to  set  off  for  head-quarters  with  an  offer  of  his  services  as 
a  lojal  sabject  of  King  George,  contrived,  while  making  tea  for 
breakfisst,  to  pour,  as  if  by  accident,  a  quantity  of  scalding>hot 
water  on  his  Viees  and  legs,  and  thus  effectually  put  an  end  to  all 
active  movements  on  his  part  for  that  season,  when  she  despatched 
Us  men  to  join  the  Prince  under  a  commander  more  obedient  to 
her  wishes.  We  have  not  room  here  to  insert  Colonel  Stewart's 
aecount  (voL  L  p.  51)  of  Macnaughton,  a  groom,  who  led  and 
deiiveied  a  handsome  charger  as  a  present  from  his  master  to 
Prince  Charles  when  advancing  through  England,  and  who  suf- 
fared  death  at  Carlisle,  though  he  was  repeatedly  offered  his  life 
if  he  would  disclose  the  name  of  the  person  who  sent  the  horse ; 
njing  truly,  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  be  hunted  out  of  his 
native  glen. 

We  learn  from  Colonel  Stewart  (vol.  L  p.  232,  n.)  that  when 
King  Georp  II.  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  Highland  soldier, 
■id  two  privates  of  the  jBlack  Watch  (or  42nd)  had  been  accord- 
ingly sent  to  London,  they 

*  *^  were  presented  by  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Bobert  Munro,  to 
tte  King,  and  performed  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  that  of  the 
Loehaber  axe,  or  lance,  before  his  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Xszahal  Wade,  and  a  number  of  general  officers  assembled  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Great  Gallery  at  St.  James's.  They  displayed  so 
Bneh  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons,  as  to 
^ve  perfect  satisfiiction  to  his  Mi^jeety.  Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one 
ginnea,  which  they  gave  to  the  porter  at  the  palace-gate  as  they  paeeed 
mU."  They  thought  that  the  King  had  mistaken  their  character  and 
eonditicHL  in  their  own  country.' 

These  were  Highland  gentlemen-privates,  and  of  course  full 
tf  pride,  but  there  is  also  to  be  found  among  the  lower  classes 
a  contempt  of  money  when  offered  unseasonably.  A  couple  of 
fchoolboys  had  made  friends  during  their  holidays  with  a  clever 
joang  carpenter,  who  taught  them  to  saw,  and  to  plane,  and  to 
Ubh,  and  who  m|ule  them  the  bows  and  arrows  in  which  they 
delighted.  ^  The  vacation  over,'  says  a  correspondent  of  Dean 
Ramn.y, 

^  «id  our  hearts  very  sore,  but  bound  to  Samuel  Shaw  for  ever,  our 
moAet  sought  to  place  some  pecuniary  recompense  in  his  hand  at 
parting,  for  all  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown  her  boys.  Samuel 
looked  in  her  fiMse,  uid  gently  moving  her  hand  aside,  with  an  affec- 
look  cast  upon  us,  who  were  by,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  which 

<^         had 
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had  sorrow  in  it,  "  Noo,  Mrs.  Scott,  ye  ha'o  spoilt  a*." ' — Seoond 
Series,  p.  48. 

We  doubt  whether  the  followmg  occurrence,  which  we  state 
in  the  words  of  Colonel  Stewart,*  slightly  abridged,  conld 
have  taken  place  in  any  but  a  Highland  regiment : — In  ihe  year 
1795  a  serious  disturbance  had  arisen  in  Glasgow  amoi^  the 
Breadalbane  FenciUes.  The  soldiers  being  made  sensible  of 
the  nature  of  their  misconduct,  and  the  consequeE^I  punishment, 
four  men  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  stand  trials  and  sofier 
the  sentence  of  the  law  as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  These 
men  were  accordingly  marched  to  Edinburgh  Castle  for  trial 
On  the  march,  one  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  oom* 
manding  the  party.  Major  Colin  Campbell,  that  he  had  1^ 
business  c^  the  utmost  impiHiaace  to  a  fnend  in  Glasgow,  which 
he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death;  that,  as  to  himseU^ 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  £M»  ;  but,  with  regard  to  his 
frijend,  he  could  not  die  in  peace  until  the  business  was  setded ;  and 
that,  if  the  officer  would  suffer  him  to  return  to  Glasgow  for  a 
£ew  hours,  he  wonki  join  him  before  he  reached  Edinburgh,  and 
march  as  a  prisoner  with  the  party.  The  soldier  ai|ded,  '  Yoa 
have  known  me  since  I  was  a  child  ;  you  know  my  country  and 
kindred,  and  you  may  believe  I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any 
blame  by  a  breach  of  the  promise  I  now  make,  to  be  with  you 
in  full  time  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  Castle.'  This  was  a  start- 
ling proposal  to  the  officer :  however,  his  confidence  was  such, 
that  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner^  who  retnmed 
to  Glasgow  at  night,  settled  his  business,  and  left  the  town  before 
daylight,  to  vedeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a  long  circuit  to  avoid 
being  seen  and  apprehended  as  a  deserter,  and  sent  back  to 
Glasgow.  In  conseqnence  of  this  caution,  there  was  no  appear 
ance  of  him  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  perplexity  of  the  officer 
when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  may  be  easily 
imaginedL  He  moved  forward  slowly  indeed,  but  no  soldier 
appeared;  and,  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  marched  np  t0 
the  Castle,  and,  as  he  was  delivering  over  tiie  prisoners,  hot  be* 
fore  any  report  was  given  in,  Macmartin,  the  absent  soldier, 
rushed  in  among  his  feUow-priaoners,  all  pale  with  anxiety  aad 
fatigue,  and  breathless  with  i^pprehension  of  th^  consequences  ioi 
which  his  delay  might  have  involved  his  benefiBictor.  The  whole 
four  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  it  was  deteiniiacd 
that  only  one  should  su£fer,  and  they  were  ordered  to  dxaw  lots. 
The  &tal  chance  foil  upon  William  Sutherland,  who  was  execated 
accordingly, 

♦  Vol.  ii.  App.„  p.  Ixzxn.  ^  , 
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Tlie  fmcfolty  of  repelKng  an  assault  bj  some  replj,  delicate  or 
eoane^  but  efficacioas  fer  tlie  parpose,  is  iliostrated  afavuidandy 
lij  Scotch  anecdotes.     Thus,  to  borrow  again  from  Dean  Ram- 

'  Mr.  Idler  of  Balltunbie  had  occasion  to  find  fieinlt  with  one  of  his 
labonrerB  who  had  been  improTident  and  known  better  days.  He  was 
Egging  a  drain,  and  he  told  him  if  he  did  not  make  better  work  he 
ahoold  tmm  him  oft  The  man  was  Terj  angry,  and,  tiirowing  down 
Ms  ^ade,  called  o«t  in  a  tone  of  resentment,  '^'Te  are  ovper  pridefa', 
DaTie  IfiQer ;  sisoe  I  mind  ye  i'  tike  warld  when  ye  had  neither  eow 
fior  ewe.''  "  Very  w^"  replied  Mr.  Miller  mildly,  ""  I  remember 
yam  wkai  jcm  had  both."  '—First  Series,  p.  201. 

And  we  hare  beard  of  a  Scotchwoman,  who  had  accompanied 
lier  mistress  to  Ireland,  who,  being  jeered  by  an  Irishman  on  her 
mxmarried  condition,  replied,  in  the  Predestinarian  phraseology 
common  among  her  class, — *  I  thank  the  Almighty  that  a  man  was 
na  ordainit  to  me,  for  maybe  he  might  have  been  like  yoarseP.* 

'ihnj  are  the  stories  told  by  Cockbum,  Ramsay,  and  the 
whole  race  of  anecdotists,  of  the  company  gradually  sinking 
msder  the  table,  or  of  the  dire  disasters  which  befel  those  who 
were  sufficiently  masters  of  theraselres  to  attempt  to  ride  home — 
of  the  wig  lost,  and,  when  found  again,  so  saturated  with  water 
that  tiie  owner,  especially  as  he  put  it  on  the  wrong  way,  could 
not  recognise  it— of  the  plump  into  the  water  when  the  laird 
was  so  drank  that  he  was  only  sensible  diat  some  one  had  fallen 
in,  bat  had  no  idea  that  it  was  himself.  One  of  these  stories 
occurs  to  our  memory  which  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  in  the 
Dean's  collection.  A  certain  laird  had  quarrelled  with  his  eldest 
aon,  and  was  believed  to  have  made  a  settlement  to  disinherit  him. 
The  young  man  was  in  the  army,  and  in  process  of  time  his 
regiment  came  to  be  quartered  in  a  town  near  ihe  residence  of 
his  £ather.  The  laird,  as  was  bis  wont,  invited  the  officers  of 
tlte  raiment  to  dine  with  him ;  and  his  son,  by  the  Colonel's 
advice,  came  to  dinner  widi  the  rest  of  the  officers.  The  old 
gentleman  perceived  during  the  evening  that  his  son  was  a  somid 
aad  fair  drinker ;  and  when  the  officers  took  leave  of  their  host, 
he  said,  *  That  laddie  *  (pointing  to  his  son,  with  whom  he  had 
Bat  excbanged  a  word)  *  may  bide.'  He  abode  accordingly  for 
several  days ;  and  the  father,  finding  him  as  much  impressed 
wxdi  ^he  duties  <^  the  table  as  himseh',  burnt  some  papers  before 
his  eyes,  and  said,  *  Now  you  may  go  back  to  your  regiment* 
He  went  back,  and  in  due  time  succeeded  to  the  estate ;  nor  did  he 
ever  daring  a  long  life  fall  off  from  this  fair  promise  of  his  youth. 

It  m«st  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the  Scotch  lairds,  that 
drinking  was   equally   the   fashion   in   England,   akhough   ihb 
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escapades  of  English  fox-hunters  have  not  yielded  so  good  a  crop 
of  stories^  The  convivialities  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  the  theme 
of  many  a  squib;  and — narratur  et  pnsci  Catonis — it  is  well 
known  that  Eldon  and  Stowell  enjoyed  their  port  most  fully, 
though  it  is  not  alleged  to  have  betrayed  them  into  any  indis- 
cretions. What  the  habits  of  the  army  were,  we  may  learn  from 
the  Autobiography,*  just  published,  of  the  late  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  the  kind,  courteous,  and  able  head  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department,  of  which  he  was  the  first  reformer,  and  which 
under  his  enlightened  presidency  was  made  instrumental  in  the 
collection  of  most  valuable  scientific  information,  as  well  as  in 
the  care  of  the  health  of  our  soldiers ;  although  the  admirable 
arrangement  which  enables  the  sanitary  officers  on  service  to 
communicate  (through  the  head  of  their  own  department)  direct 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, — the  only  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  frightful  evils, — is  of  a  date  long  subsequent 
to  his  administration.  Sir  James  says  (p.  198),  'When  I 
entered  the  army  [1794],  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
custom  with  all  was  to  drink  much  wine.  A  bottle  of  port, 
the  wine  chiefly  drunk,  was  a  very  common  dose  for  each ;  and 
when  there  were  guests,  particularly  when  two  corps  of  officers 
dined  together  on  the  arrival  of  a  corps  at  a  station  where  the 
other  had  been  established,  the  dose  was  doubled,  and  with  a 
proportion  of  sherry,  claret,  and  champagne  besides.  Every 
young  man,  soon  after  joining,  became  habituated  to  this.' 

Some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  considerable  class  of  the  people  in  one  part  of  Scotland  may 
be  learned  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  *  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Rosa- 
shire.'  Ill-fared  it  with  Mr.  Buckle  that  he  did  not  meet  with 
this  work,  for  he  would  have  seen  in  it  a  confirmation  of  much 
that — ^with  great  assiduity  in  consulting  books,  but  remarkable 
ignorance  of  living  men — ^he  asserts  of  the  Scotch  in  general. 

In  the  epistle  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Abbot 
Mellitus,t  he  says,  that  '  after  mature  deliberation  he  has  deter- 
mined that  the  temples  of  the  idols  in  England  should  be 
converted  into  Christian  churches,  that  the  people,  seeing  their 
temples  were  not  destroyed,  might  the  more  familiarly  resort  to 
the  places  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  because  they 
had  been  used  to  slaughter  many  oxen  in  the  sacrifices  to  devils, 
it  was  ordered  that  on  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Church, 
or  the  Nativities  of  the  Martyrs  whose  relics  were  there  depo- 
sited, the  people  should  be.  allowed  to  build  themselves  huts  of 

*  *  Aatobiographj  of  Sir  James  M'Griffor.'    LondoA,  1861.    ISmo. 
t  Bede,  •  Eccl.  Hist./  b.  i.  c.  30,  cited  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  his  excellent  Prefkoe  to 
the 'Seolptured  Stones  of  Scotland.'  ^ 
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Ae  booths  c{  trees  about  thete  charchesy  and  should  no  longer 
nenfice  to  the  deyil,  but  kill  cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their 
€itu^ ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  efiBu;e  everything  at  once  from 
their  obdurate  minds/ 

The  result  of  thii  policj  was,  that  in  many  places  the  people 
woe  only  nominally  conrerted  to  Christianity.  They  sacrificed 
as  belbre,  though  they  may  have  substituted  Romish  saints  for 
their  old  divinities.     And  Mr.  Kennedy  further  informs  us  that— 

'dariBg  a  visitation  of  the  more  remote  Hig^iland  parishes  in  1656, 
libe  Presbyteiy  of  Dingwall  found  that  "smongst  their  abcHninable 
aid  hoatheniiih  piaetieeB,  the  people  [of  Applecrosse]  were  aooosiomed 
to  aoifice  boUa  at  a  certaine  time,  upon  the  25th  of  August,  which 
isy  is  dedicate,  ss  they  conceive,  to  8.  Mourie,  as  they  call  him." 
Whedier  this  Mourie  wss  a  heathen  deity,  a  Popish  saint,  or  one  of 
Oolnmba's  missionaries,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine.' 

*  In  Gairloch,  during  the  ssme  tour  of  visitation  by  the  Presbytery, 
amilar  practices  were  found  to  prevail,  as  appears  from  the  following 
mmute,  dated  "^  Eenlochewe,  9  Sept.,  1656 :  '^— "^  The  Brethren,  taking 
into  their  consideration  the  abominations  within  the  parochin  of  Gar' 
kdb,  in  sacrifieiiiff  of  beests  upon  the  25  August,  as  also  in  pouring 
of  milk  upon  bilk  ss  oblations,  whose  names  are  not  particulsrlie 
minified  as  yet,  referred  to  the  diligence  of  the  minister  to  msk  sesroh 
«f  ihoas  persounee  and  summond  t^m ;  and  withal  that  by  his  private 
ffligesice  be  have  searchars  snd  tryers  in  evrie  comer  of  the  cuntrey, 
«^6claUie  about  the  Loch  Mourie,  of  the  most  &ithfalle  and  hone«t 
men  he  can  find;  and  that  such  as  are  his  elders  be  particularlie 
jmai  concerning  former  practices,  in  what  they  know  of  thoas  poore 
oaes  who  are  caUed  Mourie  his  deviles,  who  receives  the  sacnfices 
and  ofimngs  on  account  of  Mourie  his  poore  ones,  and  that  at  least 
some  of  tiioas  be  summoned  iq  compeare  before  the  Presbyterie  until 
Oe  rest  be  discovered."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  1678  the  curate  of  Gairloch 
sommoned  certain  parties  "  for  sacrificing  in  ane  heathenish  manner 
is  the  iflhad  of  St.  Buffus,  commonly  called  Eilean  Mourie,  in  Lochewe, 
lor  leeovcEting  the  health  of  Cirstane  Mackenzie." ' — ^p.  5. 

Dr.  Rogers  says  that 

'In  the  "^  Statistical  Account"  of  his  parish,  published  in  1794,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  James  Bobertson  of  Callander  records,  that  at  that  period 
BdtBne  *  was  thus  observed : — "  All  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet 
meet  in  the  moors.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  sod  of  a  circular  form. 
If  casting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to  contain 
fhe  whole  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs 
nd  milk  of  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oat- 
Uflal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the  cus- 
tnd  is  eaten  m,  they  divide  the  cake  into  as  many  portions  of 
flbmlar  size  as  there  are  persons  in  the  company.    One  of  the  por- 
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is  disooiovved  wkh.  ckaiooal.  Tike  wliele  tire  tiien  pot  into  a 
fconnet,  and  every  eae,  blJTidfaM,  draws  out  a  portioiu  WboeiPsr 
draws  the  Uack  porties  is  compelled  to  leap  three  times  tkrovj^  tibe 
flames,  with  which  the  ceremonies  close.' — p.  i235. 

Dr.  Borclaj,  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Rogers,  writes  that 
*  In  the  seyenteenth  centnry,  the  first  Sabbath  of  May  and  the  first 
day  of  June  were  deemed  especially  suitable  for  visiting  certain 
springs  or  ^  wells"  defeated  to  saints,  and  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  healing  yirtoes.  Those  who  sou^  the  beaaefits  of  these  heeling 
vatersdepositod  on  the  margin  of  the  weUs  eeaMB.  oblaidoDaittdieatiBg 
their  gratitude.  The  offisrings  were  generaUy  of  the  stnqilest  hind, 
ooBflifltiTig  of  Ints  of  thread,  portioiis  of  zag;  aoid  fcagmeftts  of  lunleas 
i^ppaireL' — p.  238. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The  island  already 
mentioned,  situated  in  Loch  Maree,  otherwise  called  Loch  Ewe, 
contains  a  well,  which  Dr.  Mitchell,  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy,  describes  (in  a  paper  communicated  in  the  month  of 
May  last  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland)  as  sacred. 
to  Saint  Malrhuba,  a  missioiiaiy  from  Lreland^  who  founded  a 
monastery  at  Applecross  towavds  the  end  of  the  aeventh  centuij, 
and  was  held  in  reverence  all  over  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict. This  is  the  answer  of  Dr.  Reeves,  the  very  learned  Irish 
antiquary,  to  the  question,  who  was  Monrie?  and  it  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  states  that  insane  patients  used  to  be, 
and  have  within  a  few  years  from  this  time  been,  bathed  in 
the  well,  and  then  carried  out  in  a  boat  round  Ae  island,  being 
occasionally  plunged  in  the  waters  of  the  loch,  after  which,  and 
the  leaving  of  an  offering  of  their  clothes  on  a  tree,  a  cure  was 
expected.  And  we  understand  that  people  still  frequent  the  isle, 
take  water  from  the  well  to  drink  or  to  wash  with  for  the  re- 
covery of  health,  and  leave  trifling  oferings — ^bits  of  dath^  &c. 
A  parallel  to  this  pagan  and  pqpish  practice '  viay  be  seen  in 
Wales,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  David's.  Moreover,  Dr.  Mit- 
chell states  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  half-lowland  county 
of  Moray,  an  ox  was  bmied  alive  to  save  the  rest  of  the  herd  from 
murrain.  But  not  only  were  the  Ross-shire  people  '  sacrificii^ 
in  a  heathenish  manner  for  recovering  the  health  of  Cirstane 
Mackenzie '  in  1678,  but  a  friend  informs  us  that  within  the  laat 
six  years^  having  occasion  to  go  into  a  cottage  where  a  poor 
woman  was  lying  bedridden,  he  was  toLd  that  a  catechist  had 
advised,  a  few  days  before,  that  a  oock  should  be  buried  in  tbe 
floor  of  the  cottage,  to  obtain  BeUef  for  hes.  Dr.  Mibeheil  s^n, 
tfk«t  in  an  epileptic  caae^  on  the  spot  where  the  patieniC  fell  horn 
his  first  attack,  a  live  code  was  bnried  with  a  lock  of  his  hair 
and  parings  of  his  nails,  as  an   offering  to  the  miseea  power. 
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Ami   jkfe.    Thndoie  Mirtio,   ia  a  Bote  to  Ids  tranktioa  of 
/  jmat  published,  remarics  that 

eoA  iff  in  some  af  the  border  counties,  and  also  in  the 
H^hlaads,  sscrificed  by  the  peasantry  as  a  hist  reaomce 
yfkai  an  fnrafid  is  despaired  of.  A  hole  is  dag  in  the  floor  at 
Ae  feot  of  the  bed,  the  cock's  throat  cut,  and  the  blood  allowed  to 
zaa  into  tin  bole,  which  is  than  carefally  coyered  np.  There  seems 
ts  be  no  doubt  that  tins  is  the  old  sacrilicc  to  JEscnlapiTis,  transmitted 
la  ibis  presGBt  day  from  tiie  Bomans  of  iiie  empire.' — p.  182. 

Again,  virliat  shall  we  say  of  the  spiritual  coadition  of  Imuskea, 
witk  aboBt  380  iahahitanti^  off  the  coast  of  Majo^  in 


'  Tlfeoo^  nominally  Bonmn  Oatiiolics,  Hie  islanders  have  no  priest 
lyJdgBt  amoi^  tiiem ;  they  know  nothing  of  tiie  tenets  of  that  clrarch, 
mi.  their  wocritip  consists  in  occasional  meetings  at  their  chiefs 
basse,  with  yisits  to  a  holy  well  called  Beriola.  The  absence  of 
s^EgHm  is  aiq>plied  by  Hie  open  practice  of  pagan  idolatry.  In  the 
aoaft  isJand  a  stone  idol,  called  in  the  Irish  Neevongi,  has  been  from 
IsBe  immemorial  reHgionsIy  preserred  and  worshipped.  This  god 
BBaen3>les  in  appearance  a  ^ck  roll  of  homespmi  flannel,  which 
noes  from  the  custom  of  dedicating  to  it  a  dress  of  that  material 
whenerer  its  aid  is  sought :  tibis  is  sewed  on  by  an  old  woman,  its 
piiisltuu.  Of  ihe  early  history  of  this  idol  no  authentic  information 
on  be  proenxed,  bat  its  power  is  believed  to  be  immense :  they  pray 
to  it  in  time  of  sickness,  it  is  inyoked  when  a  storm  is  desired  to 
dtth  some  hapless  ship  npon  their  coast,  and  again  it  is  solicited  to 
L  the  ira^ea  to  admit  of  the  iglaTiA^ra  fishing  or  visiting  the  main 


But  to  return  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  This  gentleman  portrays  with 
mnch  enthusiasm  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  Christianise 
the  people  of  Ross-shire,  and  the  clerical  and  lay  agency  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  that  purpose ;  expressing,  whenever  an 
QOcaaioQ  presents  itself,  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  ^  moderate 
stipend-lifters,'  that  is  to  say,  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
^moderate'  party,  whose  chief  function  he  considers  to  be  the 
receipt  of  their  stipends.  To  some  of  his  descriptions  it  may  be 
useful  to  advert. 

Mr,  Sage,  on  his  induction  into  the  kirk  of  Lochcarron,  about 
1729,  found  the  parish  in  a  state  of  extreme  depravity,  but  seems 
to  have  made  his  way  by  the  exercise  of  that  *  muscular  Cbris- 
taai^  *  which  Mr.  Kingsley  so  forcibly  recommends  as  a  means 
of  evangefiiation : — 

<  On  the  ni^  of  his  first  arrival  at  Lochcarron,  an  attempt  was 

•  See  Lord  Boden's  •Ptrogrew  of  the  Sefbrmafum  in  Ireland/  and  a  letter  of 
CrBMiw»  TeBDtnt  m  'N«tef  and  Qaariei,'  vol.  t.  p.  121,  Feb.  7,  IMIS. 
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made  to  bum  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  and  for  some  time  after 
his  induction  his  life  was  in  constant  danger.  But  the  esteem  he 
could  not  win  as  a  minister,  he  soon  acquired  for  his  great  physical 
strength.  The  first  man  in  Lochcarron,  in  those  days,  was  the  cham- 
pion at  the  athletic  games.  Conscious  of  his  strength,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  make  himself  respected  by  all,  if  he  could  only  lay  big 
Bory  on  his  back,  who  was  ac^owledged  to  be  the  strongest  man  in 
the  district,  the  minister  joined  the  people,  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
at  their  games.  Challenging  the  whole  field,  he  competed  for  the 
prize  in  putting  the  stone,  tossing  the  caber,  and  wrestling,  and  won 
an  easy  victory.  His  &me  was  established  at  once.  The  miniHter 
was  now  the  champion  of  the  district^  and  none  was  more  ready  to 
defer  to  him  than  he  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  laurel.  Taking 
Bory  aside  to  a  confidential  crack,  he  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Boiy,  I  am 
the  minister,  and  you  must  be  my  elder,  and  we  both  must  see  to  it 
that  all  the  people  attend  church,  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  conduct 
themselves  properly."  Bory  fell  in  with  the  proposal  at  once.  On 
Sabbath,  whence  people  would  gather  to  their  games  in  the  forenoon, 
the  minister  and  his  d^der  would  join  them,  and  each  taking  a  couple 
by  the  hand,  they  would  drag  them  to  the  church,  lock  them  in»  imd 
then  return  to  catch  some  more.  This  was  repeated  till  none  was 
left  on  the  field.  Then,  stationing  the  elder  with  his  cudgel  at  the 
door,  the  minister  would  mount  the  pulpit  and  conduct  the  service. 
One  of  his  earliest  sermons  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  his 
assistant,  and  a  truly  valuable  coadjutor  he  found  in  big  Boiy  there- 
after, Mr.  Lachlan  thus  describes  the  result  of  his  ministry: — 
"  Mr.  Sage  made  the  people  very  orthodox." ' — ^p.  59, 

The  *  nearness  to  the  mercy-seat,*  to  which  Mr.  Lachlan  Mac- 
kenzie, successor  to  Mr.  Ss^e,  was  sometimes  admitted,  was 
quite  extraordinary : — 

'  Never  did  a  sudden  death  occur  in  the  parish  during  his  ministry 
without  some  intimation  of  it  being  given  from  the  pulpit  on  the  pre- 
vious Sabbath ;  and  sometimes  warnings  would  be  so  strikingly  verified, 
that  one  cannot  wonder  he  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  hii9  people.' 
—p.  66. 

The  author's  father  is  stated  to  have  possessed  similar  gifts. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  Mr.  Kennedy's  views,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us ;  for  he  assures  us  that  ^  Tlie  improbahility  of  such  thingsy 
to  the  minds  of  some^  is  owing  to  tlieir  oion  titter  estrangement  from 
the  Lord;  &c.  &c.— p.  200. 

Alister  Og,  the  godly  weaver  of  Edderton,  after  long  and 
anxious  religious  exercises,  ^  solemnly  said  to  his  minister,  ^^  Not 
many  sermons  more  will  you  ever  preach ;"  and  so  it  happened, 
for  in  a  very  short  time  the  minister  died,'  &c.  Concerning 
another  of  the  ^  Ross-shire  Men '  we  learn  that,  after  praying  for 
three  days  and  a  half  for  ^  daily  bread '  for  the  poor  but  godly 
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Jolm  Grant,  he  went  to  Grant's  hooie,  and,  examining  the  meal- 
tk^  kmod  it,  to  hia  astonithment,  nearly  fblL 
"Ovhai  a  inty,"  his  friend  flaid,  **  jon  did  not  complete  the  prayers 
tffte  fourth  &j;  foron  the  first  I  got  a  boll  of  meal,  another  on  the 
Koond,  and  a  tiurd  on  the  day  foUoimig,  but,  on  the  fonrUi  day,  only 
yf  t  boll  airived,  bnt  now  yon  are  oome  yonisel^  and  I  ooimt  yon 
better  dun  them  aU ! "  '—p.  178. 

But  it  is  of  a  female  of  feeble  intellect  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
frita  with  the  most  fervent  enthusiasm  :— 

'  Of  all  I  erer  knew,  she  was  the  one  who  seemed  to  ei^'oy  the 
gmM  neaniesB  to  Ood  in  prayer.  The  whole  case  of  one,  whom 
ds  cttried  on  her  spirit  before  the  throne  of  grace,  seemed  to  be 
OMOfi^  brfore  her.  She  oonld  follow  him  with  the  closest  sym- 
pidij  in  his  cares  and  sorrows,  during  Ms  course  through  li£d,  with  no 
iB&nmtion  regsiding  him  bat  such  as  was  given  h^  in  her  inter- 
owie  with  God. 

'It  WW  quite  extraordinary  how  her  mind  would  be  led  to  take  an 
ioiaeat  in  the  cause  of  Ghrist,  in  places  and  in  countries  of  which  she 
hiew  not  even  the  names.  Instances  of  this  might  be  given  so  re- 
Bi^Ue,  tiiat  I  cannot  venture  to  risk  my  credibility  by  recording 
^  One  only  will  be  given.  Coming  to  me  once,  with  an  anxious 
^^veanon  on  her  fftce,  she  asked  if  were  was  any  minister  in  a 
^^tun  district,  which  she  could  only  indicate  by  telling  that  it  was 
int&r  from  a  place  of  which  she  Imew  the  name.  I  told  her  there 
•^  **bat  why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  saw  him  lately," 
^  ber  answer,  *^  fixing  a  wing  to  each  of  his  sides,  and  rising,  on 
^  wingB,  into  the  air,  till  he  was  very  high ;  and  then,  sudd^y, 
^^^^  ^^  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground ;"  and  she  added,  "  I 
'^^  if  there  is  such  a  minister,  that  he  has  but  a  borrowed  godliness, 
lod  that  his  end  is  near."  There  was  just  such  a  minister,  and  his 
^  wag  near,  for,  before  a  week  had  passed,  I  received  the  tidings  of 
ln«deatL*-.p.228. 

^  yet  this  modem  St.  Hildegard,  possessing  such  extraordinary 
Ipfts,  was  known  as  '  Foolish  Mary  *  to  the  day  of  her  death  I 

Mr.  Kennedy  expresses  much  dissatisfaction  with  an  article  in 
we  eightj-^nnth  volume  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review/  in  which 
*e  gave  aome  account  of  the  strange  auxiliaries  called  ^  the 
^  vho  co-operate  with  and  domineer  over  so  many  of  the 
*^l*nd  clergy.  He  is  compelled,  however,  wholly  to  repu- 
7*^  luader  the  name  of  *  cliques  of  separatists,'  a  large  propor- 
^  of  those  who  are  commonly  known  and  accepted  in  the 
^^^'^'^  we  assigned  to  them,  and  to  restrict  his  admiration 
^  a  nnall  and  select  body  to  whom  he  attributes  many  ex- 
^feK»«  and  many  wonderful  gifts.  On  referring  to  our 
^^'«j  we  see  nothing  in  it  to  modify.  Mr.  Kennedy's  tes- 
^'''^7  confirms  the  opinion  we  then  expressed,  that  ^  faith  as 

strong, 
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strongs  P^^7  ^^  fenrent,  as  entbpe  swhtniBsion  ta  the  Diviiie  wiU^ 
may  be  found  in  many  of  tbose  modem  HighlandegSy  as  waxaasd 
the  breasts  of  John  Banyan  and  RuthecfoecL'  B«t  his  book  also 
affords  the  amplest  coi^rmatioii  of  our  refluork  that  the  indrri-* 
dual  members  of  the  reHgioas  society  of  which  we  weie  i^pealda^, 
^  not  only  think  themselves  entitled  to  assert  generally  dbeir  owa. 
acceptance  with  the  Deity,  but  they  measure  with  great  minute- 
ness their  several  degrees  of  progress  in  spiritual  attainments, 
and  take  rank  according  to  the  indications  of  Divine  favour — 
according  to  the  success  of  appeals  to  God — of  struggles  with 
the  devil — to  use  their  own  language,  according  to  their  "  expe- 
riences.^* Each  man  is  his  own  judge,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, the  society  in  which  he  moves  admits  his  judgment  of 
himself.'  • 

Mr.  Kennedy  ixrfbnns  us  of  a  aeries  of  events,  most  certainly  of 
an  unusual  kind,  and  occurring  among  a  population '  not  above 
its  neighbours  in  morals  or  intelligence.  So  remarkable  are  his 
statements,  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  without  eiritire  confidence 
both  in  the  judgment  and  the  accuracy  of  the  narrator,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  adopt  them.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impro- 
bability of  any  of  the  anecdotes  which  we  have  already  cited, 
what  can  any  one  think  of  the  following  story,  which  is  told 
with  the  same  air  of  certainty  as  the  others  ? — 

^  On  another  oceasion  he  [Mr.  Laohlan  Mac^onxie]  was  bcaiii^ 
testimony  a^amst  dishonest  dealing,  assuring  his  hearars  tiutt,  sooner 
or  later,  the  Lord  would  punish  aU  who  held  the  bahmcee  of  deodi. 
As  an  example  of  how  the  Locd  sometimes,  even  in  this  life,  gives 
proof  of  His  maridng  the  sin  of  dishonesty,  he  ideated  an  anecdote^ 
which  was  coirent  at  the  time.  A  woman,  who  hiA  been  engaged  in 
selling  milk,  with  which  she  always  mingled  a  third  of  water,  and  who 
had  made  some  money  by  her  traffic,  was  going  with  her  gains  to 
America.  During  the  voyage  she  kept  h^  treasiue  in  a  bi^  which 
was  always  under  her  pillow.  There  was  a  monkey  on  board  the 
ship  that  was  allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  that  in  course  of  its  wander- 
ings eame  to  the  milkwoman's  hammock,  in  rummaging  which  it  fomid 
the  bag  of  g(^d.  Carrying  it  oflF,  the  monkey  mounted  the  rigging, 
and,  seating  itself  aloft  on  a  spar,  opened  the  bag  and  began  to  ptok 
out  the  coins.  The  first  it  threw  out  into  the  sea,  and  tiie  second  «m1 
third  it  dropped  on  the  deck,  and  so  on,  till  a  third  of  all  the  oostenlB 
of  ihe  bag  had  sunk  in  tiie  ocean,  the  owner  of  the  bag  being  allowed 
to  gather  off  the  deck  just  what  she  had  fairly  earned  by  her  nulk. 
One  of  Mr.  Lachlan's  hearers  remembered,  while  listening  to  this 
anecdote,  that  he  had  in  his  trunk  at  home  a  bundle  of  banknotes^ 
which  ho  had  got  by  the  sale  of  diluted  whisky.  Feeling  very  im- 
easy,  he  hurried  to  his  house  after  the  sermon  was  over.  It  was  dark 
before  he  arrived,  and,  kindling  a  pine  torch,  he  hastened  to  the  place 
where  he  kept  his  money,  afraid  that  rt  had  been  taken  away.   Holding 
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&i  tench  wilk  eaio  haad^  wlule  he  tamed  ow  the  notai  with  tfaft 
«Abi^  ft  jjaming  ember  £b11  right  down  into  the  midst  of  the  tBOMUie, 
ml  Mote  Hm  nui,  bewildered  as  he  wu,  oonld  vescoe  them,  m  Humj 
ef  tte  notes  were  eonsmned  as  exactly  represented  the  extent  to  whi(^ 
h»i^  £lnfted  &e  whiskj.'— p.  64. 

After  this  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of  judgments  upon  those  who 
woe  slow  to  repair  the  church  of  the  author^s  father : — 

« The  church  of  Killeaman,  till  within  two  yean  of  my  fathsr^s 
im&,  was  ahnost  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Built  in  the  form  of  a  cross' 
[Ak  seems  to  aggrayate  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  eyes  the  demerits  of  the 
taSdzzig], '  with  the  pulpit  at  one  of  the  angles,  its  bam-like  roof  uncoiled, 
As  windows  brohen,  its  doors  all  crazy,  its  seats  ill-arranged,  and  per- 
nisd  by  a  dim,  uncertain  light,  it  was  a  dismal,  dingy  looking  place 
«9im.  B«it  all  sfpplications  fbr  a  new  church,  or  for  a  scbEB^^ent 
Wftir  of  t^e  old,  were  refused  by  Ae  heritors.  Tradesmen  toere 
fmmd  J»  iigjnpf  Iftflf  dke  chmrck  wot  perfedkf  mfe^  and,  whe^er  it 
WM  iiwruitalJn  or  not,  the  heritors  did  not  care,  as  they  never  sat  ia 
it  fc  iiMwilrrn  8txaage  to  say,  the  heritor  who  ehie%  imposed  the 
i|[|>lii  ■tiiin  for  a  new  churoh,  lost  soon  after,  by  £ze,  much  more  tham 
his  duoe  <^  the  expense  of  erecting  it ;  the  carpenter,  who  declared 
&s  old  church  to  be  ^  good  and  sufScient,"  was  killed,  while  going  to 
porehase  the  wood  required  for  the  trifling  repair  that  was  granted ; 
lad  the  lawyer,  who  represented  the  heritors  at  the  presbytery  when 
&e  ^plication  for  a  new  church  was  reftised,  was  unable  thereafter  to 
tonaact  any  business.  These  are  facts,  and  no  comment  on  them  is 
to  be  aUed ;  but  there  were  some  who  regarded  them  as  the  echo 
hmtk  Pronrideiiee  <^  the  Toiee  tiiat  proeltometh,  "  Touch  not  mine 
aBsiHlefll,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm." ' — -p.  201. 

Now,  assuming — and  it  is  a  good  deal  to  assume — that  the 
Tepatrs  w^re  improperly  withheld,  is  this  text  at  all  applicable  ? 
And  if  the  calamities  so  triumphantly  mentioned  were  GotPs 
pamshment  for  a  grievous  sin,  what  meaning  are  we  to  attach 
to  llie  terrible  visitations  which  are  stated  to  have  befallen  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  excellent  persons  mentioned  in  the  book? 
The  text  so  lightly  quoted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  used,  if  not  with 
more  semblance  of  reason,  at  least  more  appositely,  in  a  tale 
cited  by  Mr.  Buckle  from  Wodrow's  *  Analects,*  which  is  a 
pel  feet  repository  of  such  stories : — 

*  In  tiie  tune  of  sermon  the  Laird  of  Hiltoun  comes  in,  and  charges 
hmi,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  come  out  of  the  pnlpite,  in  the 
di^s  Bflme  [the  pulpit  not  being  his  own].  Mr.  Douglosse  re- 
iamA ;  whereupon  tiie  Laird  comes  to  the  pulpit,  and  pulk  him  o^ 
by  force  I  When  he  san  he  behoved  to  yield,  he  said,  ^  Hihomti,  for 
this  injury  yoB  have  dome  to  the  serrant  <^  God,  knou  what  you  are 
la  me^  wi^  In  a  little  time  you  diall  be  brought  into  this  very 
draorch,  like  a  sticked  sou."  And  in  some  little  time  after,  Hiltnnn 
wu  nm  Ihiou  the  body,  and  dyed  by,  if  I  mistake  not,  Auiiaadale's 

brother. 
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brother,  either  in  a  donell  or  a  dnmken  toilzie,  and  his  corpes  wer 
brought  in,  all  bleeding,  into  that  church.  "  Tonch  not  mine 
annoynted,  and  doe  my  prophets  noe  harm  I "  ' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

So  in  the  Memoirs  of  Huntington, '  S.  S.'  (reviewed  by  Soutliej 
in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  this  Journal),  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  every  one  who  offends  the  S.  S.,  or  speaks  of  him 
contemptuously,  is  punished  by  some  visible  manifestation  of 
Divine  vengeance,  while  all  his  wants,  expressed  by  prayer 
(e,  a,  the  want  of  a  pair  of  leather  breeches),  are  immediately 
ana  tangibly  supplied. 

But  these  things  are  older  than  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  Huntingtxniy 
or  Wodrow.  All  popish  chronicles  swarm  with  tales  of  this  kind* 
We  may  refer  to  an  article  in  this  Journal  *  on  the  manners  of  the 
elei^nth  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  which  we  had  occasion  to  state, 
from  a  letter  of  that  age,  the  fate  of  a  wicked  countess,  who 
carried  off  and  roasted  the  pig  of  a  poor  widow,  and  refused 
her  even  a  morsel  of  the  flesh;  but  the  very  same  day  after 
dinner,  ^having  thus  fattened  her  stomach  by  this  robbery  of 
another  person,'  she  went  out  for  a  stroll,  and  was  buried  by  the 
fall  of  some  of  the  fortifications  of  the  castle ;  and  so  she  who 
had  denied  a  piece  of  pork  to  the  widow  was  smashed  into 
pieces  herself.'  In  a  like  spirit  the  O'Donoghue  traces  ^the 
finger  of  the  justice  of  God '  in  the  untimely  death  of  Cavour. 
So  nearly  allied  are  Popery  and  Puritanism.  To  adopt  the 
language  used  by  Addison,  in  a  paper  f  written  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  we  ^cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner 
of  judging  upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in 
regard  to  the  person  whom  they  befall,  but  very  presumptuous 
in  regard  to  Him  who  is  supposed  to  inflict  them.' 

We  are  astonished  at  Mr.  Buckle's  assertion  that  the  Scottish 
clergy  prolonged  the  reign  of  ignorance.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  by  the  Kirk  was  to  obtain  the 
establishment  in  every  parish  of  a  school  supported  by  the 
landowners  and  superintended  by  the  clergy,  in  which  the 
Bible  was  regularly  read,  and  in  which  also,  as  the  school- 
masters became  better  educated,  instruction  was  given  in  Latin 
and  in  arithmetic,  and,  in  short,  in  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  the  teacher  himself  had  mastered.  It  is  to  this  widely- 
extended  education  that  the  singular  intelligence  and  good 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  have  uniformly  been  ascribed. 
We  have  already  adduced  the  valued  testimony  of  Colonel  Stewart 
regarding  education  in  the  Highlands  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century ;  and  in  very  late  returns  it  is  stated  that  the  per-centage 

♦  « Quarterly  Revicir,*  vol.  Iviii.  p.  419.  f  '  Spectator,*  No.  483. 
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of  persons  who  signed  their  names  on  the*  occasion  of  their 
Barriage  was  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England  :  being  in  the 
femer  country,  men  88*6  per  cent,  women  77*2  ;  and  in  the 
Irtter,  men  70-5,  and  women  58*8.  When  to  this  we  add  that 
4c  dergj,  thoagh  reproached — and  often  with  too  much  justice 
-4)r  their  neglect  of  exact  scholarship,  have  always  been 
nloQs  students,  and  many  of  them  contributors  to  or  distin- 
?!ttished  expositors  of  that  Scotch  philosophy  to  which  Mr.  Buckle 
>Oows  much  value,  as  well  as  of  general  literature  and  of 
w«ce ;  and  that  they  have,  since  the  very  davm  of  the  Reform- 
w,  insisted  on  the  most  diffused  and  general  use  of  the  Scrip- 
^ ;  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate,  what  it  is  not  possible  to 
'^'"CMs  here  in  detail,  the  extreme  injustice  of  many  of  Mr. 
&clde'f  charges  against  them. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  thinking  that  the  works 
of  tlie  Scotch  philosophers  are  not  framed  according  to  the  in- 
™ctiYe  method,  generally  speaking,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
m«ct  requires  or  admits  of.  They  have  assuredly  been  brought 
mj  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  those  by  whom,  according  to  him, 
^  people  of  Scotland  are  led.  A  large  proportion  of  the  laity, 
"*^^ise,  comprising  many  who  would  be  too  poor  to  obtain  a 
^^  education  in  Englsmd,  have  enjoyed  similar  advantages. 
*«e  prevalence,  therefore,  of  that  superstition  which  he  seems 
^  think  ought  to  have  melted  away  before  the  genial  warmth 
^'philosophy,  must  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

out  what  does  he   mean   by   superstition?      Where  in   the 
Y^nnes  or  formulas  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  is  it  to  be  traced  ?    We 
^^  not  say  that  there  may    not  be  many  old  prejudices   and 
^^  dogmatic  views  upon  particular  subjects  current  in  Scot- 
"^^  and  we  have  shown  that  in  some  remote  districts  they. 
P*)^il  to  a  remarkable  degree;  and  also  that  in  Scotland, — 
**  m  Italy,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  probably  in  all  Enro- 
ll countries,  England  certainly  not  excepted, — there  are  yet 
^^  of  the  superstitions  which  prevailed   before  the    intro- 
.™n  of  Christianity.     But  setting  this  aside,  unless  by  super- 
^***  Mr.  Buckle  means  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  utterly 
^^  to  understand  him. 
^pain  jjj,^^  ^j.  Buckle  thinks,  is  as  priest-ridden  as  Scotland. 
^  according  to  his  principles,  like  causes  ought  to  have  pro- 
^  like  effects  in  both  countries.     But  the  reverse  of  this  has 
7^  place.    The  course  of  Spain  has  been  almost  uniformly 
T'jywMds  for  the  last  three  centuries,  while  Scotland  has  gra- 


^y  risen  during  the  same  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  peace- 
7*>  prosperous,  and  enlightened    countries  in  Europe.     It  is 
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"**»  plain  that  if  SooUand  be  priest-ridden,  her  priests  are 
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good  riders.  Bu#Mr.  Buckle  does  not  explain  how  or  in  inrlim 
the  people  of  Scotland  are  priest-ridden.  We  shoold  rather  \m 
inclined  to  complain  that,  in  the  districts  where  that  whicli.  «o 
call  Superstition  chiefly  prevails,  the  clergy,  instead  of  holdixi^ 
their  own  place  with  a  becoming  confidence,  are  ridden  by  tlu 
ignorant  laymen  to  whom  they  ascribe  such  mysterious  pow4 
And  the  great  secession  of  modem  times  (of  which  we 
not  here  repeat  that  we  wholly  disaj^ove)  turned  upon  ttn 
question  whether  the  congregation — ^diat  is,  the  lai^ — shoijQc 
nave  the  power  of  rejecting  a  minister  without  assigning  reasons 
We  can  see  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Buckle's  rash  generalizations, 
nor  for  his  extreme  discourtesy  of  language.  How  can  he  hope 
to  be  accepted  as  a  scientific  investigator  of  history,  who  shoiprs 
himself  so  full  of  passion  and  prejudice  as  Mr.  Buckle  does 
throughout  this  work  ?  But  we  despair  of  satisfying  one  ^wIlc 
could  write  as  follows  : — 


*  In  the  pbiloBophj  of  ancient  Greece  we  find  a  Tast  body  of  ] 
and  original  thou^it,  and  whai  is  infinitely  better,  we  find  a  boldnesc 
of  inquiry  and  a  passionate  love  of  troth,  such  as  no  modem  natioo 
has  snrpuised,  and  few  modem  nations  have  equalled.  Bot  tke 
method  of  that  philosophy  was  an  insuperable  bacrier  to  its  prnpagu 
tion.  The  people  were  untouched,  and  went  grovelling  on  in  theii 
old  folly ;  a  prey  to  superstitions,  most  of  which  the  great  thirLkerc 
despised  and  often  attacked,  but  could  by  no  means  root  out.  .Sod^ 
however,  as  these  superstitions  were,  we  may  confidently  say  that  they  toeri 
less  noxious,  that  is,  less  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  man,  than  ihi 
repulsive  and  horrible  notions  advocated  by  the  Scotch  dergy  aid  sancti€>nei 
hy  the  Scotch  people.  And  on  those  notions  the  Scotch  philosopM 
oould  make  no  impiei^on/ — ^voL  ii.,  p.  586.  ^ 

We  really  think  that  the  passage  which  we  have  g^vea 
italics  may  relieve   us  from  further  discussion  with   one    -w 
prefers  the  Paganism  of  Greece  to  the  Christiani^  of  Scot}; 
and  we  can  only  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  educated  cL 
in  Scotland  have  found  in  the  conclusions  of  philosoj^y  no 
inconsistent  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  truths  of  Revelation. 

To  return  to  the  national  character.  It  has  defects,  of  wlai^ 
the  Scotch  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  pretty  freely  £ro: 
their  neighbours,  by  whose  criticism  they  have  often  profitec 
It  has  also  merits  of  its  own.  We  have  seen  abundantly  tiia 
the  nation  has  not  been  nursed  in  prosperity  nor  softened  b" 
luxury.  Its  boast  is  that  it  has  held  its  own  against  powerfq 
and  hostile  neighbours ;  that  it  has  made  a  harsh  climate  an4 
soil  yield  better  harvests  than  the  warm  plains  of  more  favonrej 
lands ;  and  that  its  sons  have  contributed  their  share  to  scieoo 
and  literature,  and  have  obtained  distinction  in  the  civil  mm 

^   tnilitmxj 
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wSStagj  wtnic^  of  dieir  own  and  other  coitntnes,  and  sneceta  i& 
hMwiaUe  enteipriae  all  over  tlM  worM.  They  have  had  manj 
obtoelei  to  oveivorae  : — 

^  Pater  ipse  eolendi 
Hand  &cilem  ease  viam  volnit.' 

And  their  whole  character  and  temper  are  in  accordance  with 
this:  *frofttjy  bat  kindly ;'  in  one  aspect  hard  and  forbidding,  bat 
to  thoge  who  understand  them  warm  and  genial,  capable  both  of 
fnthniiasm  and  of  self-aacrifice. 


Ait.  VL — 1,  The  Jtussians  oh  the  Amur;  History  of , 
Omquestj  and  Colonisation  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Pehng  in  186 
^t^  a  detailed  Description  of  the  Country ^  its  InhabitantSj  Pro^ 
itctiottSy  and  Commercial  Capabilities^  tocher  with  Personal 
Accounts  of  Bussian  Travellers.  By  E.  G.  Raveoatein,  F.GJS^ 
Conesp.  F.G^.,  Frankfurt     London,  1861. 

1  Traods  in  the  Regions  (fthe  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor^  end  the 
Bsssian  Acquisitions  on  the  Coynes  of  India  and  China*  By 
Thomas  Wjtlam  Atkinson,  F.R.G.S.,  and  F.G.S.,  Anthor  of 
'Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.'     London,  1860. 

1  Japan^  the  Amoor  River^  and  the  Pacific^  with  Notices  of  other 
Peaces:  comprised  in  a  Voyage  of  Ciraimnavigation  in  the 
hxptrial  Russian  Corvette  '  Kynda,^it  1858-186a  By  Henry 
Aithnr  Tilley.     London,  1861. 

^  Jm  Nouvelles  Acfuisitions  des  Russes  dans  VAsie  Orientale* 

.  ie  Fieuve  AmoHr.     Par  .V.  A.  Malte  Brun.     Paris,  1860. 

"^^  The  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in  the  East :  am 
Sittoruxd  Summary.     London,  1854. 

^  Cmmentaries  on  the  Productive  Forces  of  Russia.  By  M.  G. 
Tegoborski,  Privy  Councillor  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Russian  Empire.     London,  1856. 

'•  The  Chinese  Empire.  By  M.  Hue,  formerly  Missionaxy 
Apostolic  in  China.     London,  1859. 

«•  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Cldna,  Presented  to  both 
Houses  <rf  Parliament     1859-1860. 

When  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Western  Powers  were 
J»  teated  at  the  diplomatic  table  in  1856,  arranging  the  terms 
^  »  treaty  which  was  intended  to  restrain  the  ambition  of 
T'^oa,  and  relieve  Europe  for  some  time  at  least  from  the  neces- 
^  of  incessant  vigilance,  it  could  scarcely  have  occurred  even 
^  *  •t&tesman  sensitively  alive  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
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from  the  traditionary  policy  of  the  great  empire  6f  the  Nortli, 
that  within  a  period  of  less  than  three  years  her  passion  for  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  would  again  break  forth.  Nevertheless, 
having  given  up,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Allies,  a  few  square 
leagues  of  territory  which  once  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  Imperial  councillors  seem  to  have  suddenly 
turned  their  attention  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  tte 
eastern  frontier  of  the  vast  Russian  dominions.  Compelled  by 
an  unexpected  combination  of  two  powerful  States  to  recede  a 
few  steps  in  Europe,  Russia  has  since  made  one  of  her  gigantic 
strides  in  Asia,  adding  to  her  previously  enormous  empire  a  ter- 
ritory equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  France  and  Italy.  She  has 
obtained  an  extensive  seaboard  on  the  North  Pacific,  access  by 
one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  Asia  to  the  centre  of  her  dominions, 
a  considerable  increase  of  population,  and  a  position  in  Central 
Asia  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  weakened  and  distracted 
empire  of  China,  from  the  capital  of  which  her  frontier  is  n<jiw 
distant  less  than  600  miles. 

The  region  bordering  on  the  great  River  Amoor  has  passed 
by  treaty  from  the  dominion  of  China  to  that  of  Russia.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  combined  French  and  British 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  approaching  Pekin,  and  public 
expectation  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  hearing  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  the  occupation  of  that  almost  fabled  capital, 
the  nation  was  startled  by  the  publication  of  a  telegram  from 
St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  signed,  and  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  which  would 
speedily  result  in  a  treaty  conceding  to  the  Allied  Powers  all 
their  demands.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  from  Pekin  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  unprecedentedly  short  period  of  five  weeks. 
Gratifying  as  the  announcement  was,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  an  unusual  activity  in  Russian  communications,  and 
for  the  motives  which  could  have  induced  a  power  that  had  no 
part  in  the  quarrel  to  interest  itself  so  greatly  in  the  result  A 
few  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  mystery  was  com-' 
pletely  cleared  up.  The  '  St  Petersburg  Gazette '  published  the 
heads  of  a  treaty  between  China  and  Russia,  by  which  the  former 
confirmed  the  possession,  by  Russia,  of  the  whole  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Amoor  (which  had  practically  become  hers  in  1858), 
and  added  to  it  an  extensive  region,  bounded  by  the  Usuri  as  far 
as  the  lakes  of  Khinka,  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  by  a  frontier, 
line  running  between  the  lakes  of  Khinka  and  Passette  Bay,  or 
Napoleon's  Bay,  about  the  42nd  parallel  of  latitude;  so  that 
Russia  is  now  legally  possessed  not  only  of  the  country  north  of 
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the  Amoor  and  east  of  the  Usari,  but  of  the  entire  coast  of 
Maochouria  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Corea.  The  newly-acquired 
Rfion  has  been  formed  into  the  maritime  province  of  Eastern 
Sberia. 

Russia  has  hitherto  owed  much  more  to  diplomacy  than  to  her 
anns.  The  last  of  her  acquisitions  will  be  found  to  be  marked 
hj  that  dexterous  use  of  opportunities  which  has  so  often  enabled 
bar  to  accomplish  important  objects  without  provoking  the 
opposition  of  other  powers,  or  even  ^eliciting  from  them  a 
remonstrance  or  a  protest 

Russia  placed  herself  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  China 
in  1858,  by  moving  a  considerable  Cossack  force  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  thns  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
ettinguish  the  Taeping  rebellion.  This  demonstration  had 
amply  a  political  object  It  was  found  expedient  by  the  Court 
<rf  Pekin  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  irregular  Russian  force  in 
order  to  release  a  large  body  of  Chinese  troops  from  their  other- 
wise mdispensable  presence  on  the  bo^-ders  of  the  empire.  The 
price  paid  for  this  Russian  concession  is  believed  to  have  been 
4e  snrrender  by  treaty  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  north  of 
4e  Amoor  (of  which  Russia  had  previously  taken  forcible  pos- 
sessioa  by  a  series  of  encroachments,  to  be  noticed  below), 
together  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  This  treaty  was 
not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  at  that  time  ;  but  when  the  Chinese 
Gweniment  bailed  to  carry  out  its  engagements  with  England 
aod  France,  and  the  war  was  renewed  by  those  Powers,  the  arts 
<rfRittsian  diplomacy  were  once  more  called  into  requisition. 

At  the  moment  when  the  allied  forces  were  present  before  the 
capital,  when  a  popular  insurrection  was  imminent,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor  in  flames,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count 
^o^fSy  presented  himself  to  the  mandarins  assembled  in 
^^^'onciL  The  vrily  diplomatist  tendered  his  good  offices,  and 
P'cssed  upon  the  distracted  statesmen  his  intervention,  inti- 
"*>6ng  doubtless  that  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
^  Amoor  would  at  once  be  highly  acceptable  and  a  becoming 
^knowledgment  of  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  the 
^peror  of  China.  The  Ministers  eagerly  accepted  the  offer, 
^  General  Ignatieff  was  able  in  a  few  days  to  transmit  to  his 
Government  not  only  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1858,  but  a 
^ty  ceding  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  of  the  highest  value 
joRossja^  absolutely  and  without  any  consideration  or  equiva- 
*ot  whatever.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Russian  envoy 
^^  Court  of  Pekin  were  purely  imaginary.  The  Earl  of 
^in  and  Baron  Gros  were  not  ministers  to  be  influenced  by 
**tt»iaa  mediation.      Their   terms  never    varied ;  Jhe   condi- 
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tions  on  which  thcj  made  peace  were  those  originally  proposed, 
with  the  necessary  addition  of  an  increased  indemnity.* 

The  possession  of  the  Amoor  has  been  one  iA  the  most 
cherished  projects  of  the  Czars  of  Russia  from  the  time  it  first 
became  known  in  1639.  They  first  coveted  it  principally  for  the 
sake  of  its  valuable  furs.  They  took  possession  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  left  bank  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  ;  but 
after  many  sanguinary  conflicts  the  Russian  settlers  were  driven 
from  the  territory  by  tfee  Chinese  forces,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  by  a  formal  treaty  in  1687,  From  that 
period  the  mouth  and  lower  portion  of  the  river  were  protected 
by  armed  boats,  and  its  navigation  has  been  rigidly  interdicled. 

One  of  the  most  important  treaties  entered  into  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Goveraments  was  that  of  Nerchinsk 
in  1689.  The  fortresses  built  by  the  Russians  were  demo- 
lished, and  strict  rules  were  agreed  to  for  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  the  population  of  the  respective  frontiers.  This 
treaty  grants  a  free  access  •to  the  subjects  of  each  powe»  to  the 
territories  of  the  other,  under  certain  passport-regtdations,  and 
permits  them  to  sell  and  purchase  at  pleasure.  The  fiituie 
boundaries  of  the  two  empires  are  described  with  much  pre- 
cision, and  the  great  object  of  the  Chinese  GoiiiiiiMifint  was 
effectually  attained, — ^neonely,  the  exclusion  of  the  Russians  ficon 
the  navigation  of  the  Amoor.. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  Russia  and  China  assumed  a  more  regular  form, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  wars  prisoners  were  fre- 
auently  made  by  the  Chinese,  and^  together  with  Russian 
aeserters,  were  sent  to  Pekin,  and  formed  into  an  Imperial 
body-guard.  These  Russian  troops  were  permitted  to  erect  a 
church  of  their  own.  A  '  Russian  House '  in  due  time  toos^  and 
caravans  from  Europe  were  lodged  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Government  An  educaticxial  establishment  followed, 
designed  to  teach  Chinese  to  the  young  Russians,  and  Russian 
to  the  Chinese.  The  school  or  college  expanded  into  a  mission, 
to  the  support  of  which  the  Chinese  Government  was  induced 
to  contribute.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  House  in  PekiK 
stood,  in  1857,  a  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers.  The  establish- 
ment consisted  then   of  only   a  few   members,  whose  activity 

•  A  treaty  htring  reference  to  the  Amoor  is  sud  to  have  been  nwtiated  in  the 
year  lS6«at  Aigimt,  an  aadaiit  CkiMBe  towm  near  «»  Sagafien^iBa  Chacon,  bj  the 
Goveraor-Geiieral  ctf  EaBtem  Siberia^  and  coaipletod,  Bir.  Tilley  aayt,  ia  three 
dM^s, '  in  the  bmness-like  manner  said  to  be  peculiar  to  that  statesaaan  ia  his 
reftitiona  with  Oriental  powers/  It  is  prdbaWe  that  this  treaty  is  not  the  most 
importaot  «■«»  but  tkit  fdrtkar  coatMaMoa  U  ftr  greaiar  vahM  weM  vade  ta 
Coant  Ignati^  at  Pekin. 
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ns  bdiered  to  be  imdMr  <rf  a  scientific  and  political  than  of 
a  mmxmuy  aaluK^  and  wlio  often  served  the  purpose  of  a 
Sfdsr  emhasqr. 

Tke  psssetsioa  of  the  Amoor  offered  the  readiest  and  most 
eatya  route  ibr  provisioning  the  Pv^ific  settlements.  Not  less 
tkn  14,000  or  15,000  packhorses  were  required  to  carry  the 
anal  families  to  these  distant  stations,  and  thus  the  price  of  pro- 
was  waa  eaormoQslj  high.  A  pound  of  flour  in  Kamschatka 
lien  cost  eigbteen  pence  halfpennj.  Public  attention  was  directed 
titike  Amoor,  aad  its  commercial  and  political  importance,  by  the 
^Bipeiit  pnblicstioBi  in  Russiaa  journals  of  narratives  of  early 
Boauaa  adventnie  in  that  region  ;  and  when  Count  Mouravieff 
VM  tp|iointed  Giovaemor  of  Eastern  Siberia  in  1847,  one  of  his 
^  sets  was  to  send  an  officer  with  four  Cossacks  on  an  expedi- 
te down  tke  river.  He  also  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
iplsrslion  oi  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  mouth 
^  ^  Amoor.  In  1850  the  river  was  entered  in  a  boat  by  a 
Bissisa  naval  officer — Lieutenant  Oj^loff— and  in  die  following 
jm  Nidiolaivsk  and  Mariinsk  were  established  as  the  trading 
fnti  of  a  Rttsso- American  Company. 

^  In  die  jiear  1854-5  the  Russian  settlements  in  the  Pacific  were 
B  vrfent  want  of  provisions  and  materiel  of  war,  and  the  only 
■'^iJiWe  ronte  was  to  send  them  from  Siberia  down  the  Amoor. 
9^  Mowavicff  himself  undertook  the  command  of  the  expe- 
™«>  aad,  with  a  battalion  oi  infantry  and  some  Cossacks, 
^^oontiBg  altogether  to  about  a  dboasand  men,  with  several 
fSDSy  he  descended  the  Anoor  in  barges  and  rafts.  The  Chinese 
■fee  on  the  river  was  not  sufficient  to  offer  any  opposition  or 
oktnwtioB. 

Tke  Russiaa  *  settlements '  in  Chinese  territory  were,  up  to 
■*  J»r  1856,  cosifined  to  the  towns  of  Nicholaivsk  and  Mariinsk, 
^^<^  agricultnral  colonies  situate  between  the  two,  and  a  port  at 
2^*^  Bay.  CovBt  Mouravieff  was  most  pressing  on  his  return 
V  the  means  of  completely  ^colonizing'  the  Amoor — the  terri- 
^  <rf  •»  iDdepandent  State ;  and,  accordingly,  697  barges 
"•*  wfis  deaoended  the  river  in  the  following  year,  Coss^dk 
P"^  weie  liormed  in  convenient  or  commanding  positions^ 
^  unportiBt  additions  were  made  to  the  military  stations  along 
•^  Wis,  Thus  had  tiie  Russians  paved  the  way  for  their 
^1*wjtions  of  1858  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

^  l«test  treaty  negotiated  by  Count  Ignatieff  at  Pekin  is  the 
*|^  important  and  comprehensive  ever  concluded  by  China  with 
?*^%tt  State.  This  treaty  was  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
**ofJmng^^  1861.  After  defining  with  much  exactness  the 
^^'^ni  boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  it  proceeds  to  establish  a 

perfectly 
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perfectly  free  trade  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  States,  axu3 
declares  that  the  local  authorities  shall  afford  special  protection  tc 
such  trade,  and  to  all  who  exercise  it.  In  addition  to  the  ancieni 
trade  of  which  the  town  of  Kiachta  is  the  seat,  it  declares  that 
Russian  merchants  shall  enjoy  their  former  privilege  of  g^oin^  to 
Pekin  on  commercial  business,  and  be  allowed  to  trade  at  certain 
other  towns  without  being  obliged  to  maintain  large  commercial 
establishments  in  them.  Chinese  merchants  are  permitted  to  enter 
Russia,  if  so  inclined,  and  to  Russian  merchants  is  conceded  the 
privilege  of  travelling  in  China  at  all  times  on  commercial  business, 
but  they  are  not  to  congregate  together  in  a  greater  number  than 
two  hundred  in  the  same  locality.  An  experimental  trade  is  to 
be  opened  at  Kashgar,  a  town  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  for  which 
the  Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  grant  land  for  a  factory 
and  a  church.  Russian  merchants  in  China  and  Chinese  merchants 
in  Russia  are  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  two 
Governments.  Commercial  disputes  are  to  be. settled  by  the 
merchants  themselves  before  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the 
governors  of  provinces,  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  subject  seeking 
flight  in  the  interior  of  China,  are  bound  to  take  measures  to 
capture  him,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  Russian  authorities. 

The   territory   acquired   by    Russia,  together   with    the  pos- 
session of  the   great   river  which   empties  itself  into   the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  give  to  that  Power  a  most   commanding  position 
in   relation   to  the  two  empires  to  which  it   is   thus    brought 
into  close  proximity.     It  at  once  dominates  the  Chinese  waters 
and   threatens   the   neighbouring  empire  of  Japan.      It  is  not 
a   little  curious   to   discover    the   views   of    Russia    upon    the 
Japanese   empire  in  an   incident   which   occurred   so  early  as 
1792.     A  Japanese  vessel  had  been  wrecked  upon  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.     The  crew  were  saved  and  sent  to  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  they  were  detained  and  well  treated  for 
ten  years,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  Russian  language.     TbA 
Empress  Catherine  then  sent  them  back  to  their  native  country,  with 
instructions  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Government  to,  establish 
friendly  relations  and  open  direct  commimications  with  the  Russian 
empire.     The  governor  of  Eastern  Siberia  was  commanded  to 
despatch  an  envoy  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  Japanese  ministers, 
thanking  the  Russian  ministers  for  their  attention,  declined  t^ 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  negotiation  whatever.* 

The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  receives  the  waters  of  one  of  themost  mag- 
nificent rivers  of  die  Old  World.     The  Amoor  has  a  course  ot 

*  These  facts  are  stated  by  Captain  Sherard  Osbornein  his  interestuig  ^ork  on 
Japan. 
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Borij  2500  miles,  with  namerous  tributaries,  many  of  which 
poor  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the  noble  stream.  It 
is,  according  to  Captain  Maury,  the  seventh  in  size  of  all  the 
gxat  iT?en  of  the  earth,  and  drains  an  area  of  583,000  square 
lafles.  Its-  main  course  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
liToa,  one  having  its  source  in  Mongolia,  the  other  in  the 
Stberian  province  of  Irkutsk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Hie  most  important  o£  its  tributaries,  the  Songari,  rises  in  the 
SMxmtains  of  Corea.  To  the  north  the  Yablonai  mountains, 
abounding  in  fine  forests  of  oak,  rich  in  iron-mines,  and, 
it  is  supposed,  also  in  silver  and  gold,  form  a  protecting 
bmier  £rom  die  icy  blasts  of  the  north,  and  give  rise  to 
serenl  important  streams  that  fall  into  the  Amoor.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  all  the  tributaries  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  Yablonu  Mountains.  No  complete  survey  of  the  basin  of  the 
Aaoor  has  yet  been  made :  even  the  Russian  officers  are  not  yet 
^uveo^y  acquainted  with  its  topography ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
leaTes  his  readers  in  considerable  doubt  whether  the  information 
wbich  his  pages  profess  to  communicate  is  derived,  like  the  other 
pntions  of  his  interesting  narrative,  from  his  own  explorations, 
or  is  the  result  of  the  researches  of  other  travellers  in  tne  regions 
vbich  he  undertakes  to  describe. 

Hie  valley  of  the  Amoor  appears  to  be  extremely  varied  in  its 
featmnes,  in  some  places  opening  out  into  wide  tracts  of  rich  mea- 
<iov-laiMi,  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  elm, 
Uack  birch,  and  poplar,  which  give  a  park-like  appearance  to 
tile  scenery,  at  osiers  contracted  into  narrow  gorges  with  lofty 
precipices,  under  which  the  river,  seventy  feet  deep,  flows  with 
amaring  force.  The  upper  district  has  hitherto  attracted  most 
attention,  and  presents  the  greatest  attractions  for  future  settlers. 
Roisian  travellers  expatiate  on  its  manifold  capabilities:  the 
glazier,  they  say,  would  look  on  its  extensive  plains  with  delight, 
in  anticipation  of  the  abundant  crops  and  herds  of  fat  cattle 
wliich  4ey  might  be  made  to  produce ;  the  vine-grower  would 
yjew  its  sunny  hills,  and  think  of  the  vintage  in  prospect  where 
tbe  grape  is  indigenous  and  requires  only  cultivation  and  care  to 
pn^dnce  excellent  wines ;  the  norticulturist  would  be  charmed 
hj  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  flora ;  the  miner  would  survey 
the  BHHmtains  and  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  mineral  wealth ; 
the  sportsman  could  indulge  his  tastes  in  the  pursuit  of  almost 
«vei7  JsiJMl  of  game ;  while  a  lover  of  nature  would  gaze  on  the 
great  stream  and  its  surrounding  scenery  with  delight  There 
are  areas  extending  from  the  banks  of  several  of  the  lower 
reaches,  capable  of  feeding  thousands  of  cattle  and  of  pro- 
ducing 
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ducing  the  cereals  of  E«irope  to  an  afanost  unlimited  ezteot. 
At  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Amoov,  in  lat  47°  42'  N^ 
the  tempenOuie  is,  if  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  correcdy  inConned, 
sufficiently  high  even  lor  tropical  produce,  the  thermometer  being 
frequently  102"^  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  125''  in  the  sun :  at  this  part 
of  the  river  birds  are  found  which  hav«  migrated  fixmi  Sumatra 
and  Java.  Some  of  the  plains  of  the  soudiem  district  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  even  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  At 
Nich<daivsk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mean  anmial  tempentme  is 
stated  by  M.  Ravenstein  as  only  S9°  42',  and  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  winter  as  1*27 ;  of  spring  as  25*70 ;  of  sommer  as 
59*05,  and  of  autumn  as  32*23.  Grapes  are  fovnd  in  considlar- 
able  abundance  in  some  districts,  where  the  wild  vine  has  bee« 
found  to  grow  luxuriantly,  but  the  climate  of  the  gseater  porCioa 
of  the  country  must  prove  an  insuperable  ofaatede  to  tiie  pn>> 
ducti(Hi  of  good  wine,  which  not  only  sequins  a  mean  awiwial 
temperature  exceeding  49^  Fahc,  but  a  sammrr  temperatme  of  at 
least  64°.  Hcarticultttre  seems  to  be  prosecuted  with  consideraUe 
success,  and  very  ^T<nellent  vegetables  have  aiimdy  been  pro- 
duced at  Nicholaivsk,  where  at  a  recent  show  contributioiis  weie 
leoeived  from  fifty-five  gardens.  EdiUe  berries  are  numerous 
and  abundant.  The  mulberry  is  said  to  thrive  in  Southeni 
Manchuria.  Mountain  i^ricots  with  kige  led  finiit  grow  near 
Ninguta ;  and  a  small  white  pear  is  so  esteemed  £ar  its  exquisite 
flavour  that  it  is  sent  to  Pekin  fur  the  supply  of  ibe  Empeior^s 
table.  The  valley  of  the  Amoor  is  rich  in  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  its  timber.  Among  the  ■aedidbaal  plants  in  which 
the  forests  of  Manchuria  abound,  mast  be  noticed  the  ginseng 
loot  (Panax  quinquefblium),  which  the  Chinese  pharmaeopessts 
call  Orhoti^  ot  ue  first  of  all  plaats.  They  consider  it  die 
most  costly  of  all  the  products  of  the  eardv  dmm<mds  and  some 
few  precious  stones  only  excited.  The  plant  is  now  cmUt- 
vated  artificially,  but  is  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  ▼alleys 
of  the  Upper  Usuri,  where  it  prefiers  recesses  never  visited 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  sought  for  in  the  fopests  by 
many  hundred  Chinese,  who  obtain  on  an  ^average  abooit  for^ 
plants  each,  and  a  root  five  inches  long  is  worth  about  five 
ahillii^s^* 

The  papulation  of  the  tenriteries  bordoing  on  die  Amssr 
consists  of  several  raoes  which  befcse  the  annesatinB  of  the 
territory  to  Russia  were  rather  tribnbiries  than  subjects  of  the 


*  We  derive  these  particulars  from  M.  Ravenatein's  valuable  work.    The  soot 
*  18  highly  prized  bj  the  Chinese  as  a  stimolant  and  restorative,  or  rather  as  a 
br  etary  iU.' — Enoffc.  Brib, 
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Eqxnir  of  China.  The  wealthier  daasea  are  richly  clad  in 
Clmese  silks,  whicji  thej  purchase  with  the  fins  and  other 
pndoctioBs  of  the  countiy.  Their  sommer  coflXume  is  varied 
naso^Iar  mannpr  with  dresses  fomed  of  fish-skins.  Of  the 
BtiTe  tribes  now  subject  to  Russia  M«  Ravensteia  gives  the 
Mowiig  estimate  : — ^The  Orochons  of  the  Upper  Amoor  num- 
kfed,  in  1856,  206  individuals  of  both  sexes^  ranging  over  an 
sea  of  28,000  square  miles,  which  would  give  170  square  miles 
to  eicli  individ«aL  The  Manjargs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aaoor,  are  about  20,000,  one-sixtb  of  whom  are  under  Rnssiaa 
snj.  The  Goldi  occupy  114  villages,  if  they  may  be  termed 
ncJi,  on  the  Amoor,  with  320  houses,  and  2500  inhabitants. 
I]be01clia  possess  40  villages,  with  110  houses,  and  1100  inha* 
litati  The  population  along  the  Usuri  is  estimated  at  140Q| 
rfwhom  about  400  are  on  tibe  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
ppihtian  of  the  coast  region  is  believed  to  be  about  2500. 
Cdoibuiing  the  results  of  all  th^  inquiries  that  have  yet 
W  instiUited  on  this  subject,  the  native  population  of  the 
K*Man  territories  on  the  Amoor  may  be  stated  as  abovt 
^000.  The  Rassian  colonists  at  present  settled  on  &e  Amooi^ 
>i^idiiig  those  whose  eHiigratioii  has  not  been  vohmtaryy  is  esti- 
^^  at  about  50,000,  which  gives,  as  a  total  result,  a  popn- 
^^  of  74,000  inhabitants  sm^ad  over  an  area  of  361,000 
^*K  BiIcB.  ne  rakn  of  Mancbnmrian  tribes  aie  said  to 
■^  l>eea  notorious  for  dieir  cruelty  and  extortion ;  and  the 
''KtitiitiQn  of  civilised  goiwrament  for  their  licence  and  farutaditf 
iitttbe  to  the  advantage  of  the  population. 

^  Amoor,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  takes  a  northern  course^ 
•^  its  embouchure  is  frozen  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
Nicholaivsk,  therefore^  as  a  naval  port  is  even  more  uniavor- 
%  staated  than  Cronstadt.  In  the  island  of  Saghalien 
'**^  possesses  several  fine  harbours  that  will  permit  her  fleets 
to^keep  the  sea  thronghovt  the  year,  together  with  extensive 
^  of  coal  capable  of  regularly  supplying  her  steam  navy  in 
»e  Pacific. 

Tie  connexion  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Seas 
^  fcecn  for  some  time  complete,  and  it  now  requires,  wc 
^  toH,  only  200  miles  of  additional  canalisation  to  con- 
^  the  Ca^ian  with  the  Pacific,  When  this  work,  which 
P^^^nts  no  very  formidable  engineering  difficulties,  has  been 
^pleted,  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific  will  be  united  by  an 
^"j^  internal  navigation  of  8000  miles.  The  probability 
^ing  able  to  place  a  steam-fleet  on  the  Amoor  has  been 
**?  kept  in  view  by  the  Government  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Iron- 
works 
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works  have  been  carefully  fostered,  and  machinery  for  various 
purposes  has  been  const^cted  by  able  engineers.  The  engines 
for  the  first  steamers  with  which  Russia  navigated  the  Amoor 
were  made  at  Petropavlofskoi,  a  zavod  or  mining  town  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  Guns  are  now  bored  at  the  same  place,  and  Govern^ 
ment  works  are  about  to  be  organized  on  a  large  scale,  indicating 
the  importance  which  Russia  attaches  to  her  recent  acquisition. 
An  enterprising  manufacturer  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  he 
would  soon  make  the  valley  of  the  Tom  the  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  of  Siberia,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia  with  rifles,  cutlery,  and  all  other  useful 
metallic  articles. 

In  a  forest  extending  from  the  Onon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amoor,  to  the  desert  steppe,  and  where  the  spear  of  the  Cos- 
sack may  now  be  occasionally  seen  glancing  amidst  the  thick 
woods,  was  bom  the  Tartar  hero  who  summoned  to  his  court 
in  a  remote  wilderness  ambassadors  and  princes  from  the  most 
distant  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  fate  of  the  kings 
of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  of  the  sultans  of  Iconium^  of  the 
emirs  of  Persia,  and  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia,  was  there 
decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of  Genghis  Khan.*  About 
600  miles  north-west  of  Pekin  the  village  capital  of  the  great 
conqueror  or  plunderer  of  Asia  was  situated,  where  he  regu- 
lated and  received  the  annual  tribute  which  was  paid  to  him  by 
sovereigns  before  whom  their  own  subjects  prostrated  themselves 
in  slavish  adoration.  The  site  of  that  capital  is  now  within 
Muscovite  territory.  Russia,  from  a  dukedom  scarcely  recog- 
nised by  the  great  Powers,  of  no  weight  in  the  affitirs  of  Europe, 
the  tributary  of  an  Asiatic  barbarian,  trembling  at  the  approach 
of  Tartar  hordes  towards  its  wretched  capital,  and  placing  its 
sole  hope  of  deliverance  in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
has  become  the  largest  empire  in  the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  Russia  is  most  ominous  in 
regard  to  China.  But  the  approaches  of  Russia  are  not  confined 
to  the  district  of  the  Amoor ;  advances  in  another  quarter  have' 
been  systematically  made  for  years  by  undermining  the  indepen-. 
dence  of  a  very  remarkable  people,  whom  it  is  an  avowed  project 
of  Russia  to  subdue  and  to  discipline. 

The  Kirghis  occupy  one  of  the  regions  of  Central  Asia 
lying  between  the  Russian  Siberian  territory  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  plausible  theory  of 
M.  Hue  that  the  barbarian  invasions  that  have  successively  over- 

♦  Gibbon,  toI.  U.  405. 
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ffUmal  Europe  had  their  inrig^  in  tome  great  social  revolu- 
tUQ.  Considering  ibe  prozimitj  of  the  Chinese  penal  settlements 
tsthe  coontrj  of  the  Kirghis  hordes,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
Mies  of  tnrbalent  anarchists,  breaking  loose  from  the  restraints  of 
ariUzatioii,  wandered  into  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  there  leading 
mgftbood  life,  communicated  their  restless  spirit  and  love  of 
^floier  to  the  Mongol  tribes,  notorious  for  their  fierce  and 
ATi^  disposition.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  an  union  of 
t^  people  with  the  refuse  of  Chinese  civilization  must  have 
^nned  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  combinations.  They  found 
B  Genghis  Khan  a  leader  who  reduced  them  to  discipline, 
■spned  tl^m  with  his  own  daring  aims,  and  led  them  into 
Earope  to  devastate  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  With 
^  descendants  of  these  people  the  Russian  Government  in 
Ai  is  now  systematically  establishing  close  and  intimate 
"^^^ns.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  tribes  amongst  whom  he  lived 
tti  whose  character  he  carefully  studied — the  Kara  Kirghis, 
»  named  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  skins— Mr.  Atkinson 
*!>  that  they  are  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  that  if  the 
<^  combined  they  could  muster  40,000  cavalry  ;  and  he  de- 
™8  that  if  they  were  employed  to  ravage  a  country,  he  knows 
wno  force  that  would  commence  its  work  more  willingly  or 
"cooplish  it  more  effectually.  The  Kara  Kirghis,  Mr.  Atkin- 
*»»vs,  he  has  no  doubt  are  at  this  time  subjects  of  the  Emperor. 
*«  Russia,  and  that  when  disciplined  and  under  proper  command 
|«y  will  be  found  the  most  formidable  body  for  mischief  of  any. 
Ja Central  Asia* 

The  great  steppes  and  plains,  of  which  the  sandy  desert  of 
p<*i  is  the  most  extensive,  seem  destined  by  nature  for  the 
^*Wtation  of  a  nomad  population,  and  the  moral  nature  of  the 
I*opIe  who  have  from  time  immemorial  inhabited  these  arid 
^^poDt  is  doubtless  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  physical 
^°«i>tions  under  which  Aey  have  been  placed.  These  tracts 
^jltogether  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  grain,  and  are 
^^^  only  for  the  wandering  life  of  the  wild  and  superstitious 
T^Jg^  For  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  the  steppes  are  covered 
^  *  rich  grass,  and  wild-flowers  spring  up  in  profusion, 
^  onlj  to  wither  under  the  first  sultry  blast  that  sweeps  over 
^  Wiidless  plains.  In  the  short  season  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
^^'^'fes  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  wander  over  a  country 
^ich  is  at  other  times  a  solitary  wilderness,  either  scorched  by 
"*  ttmmer  heat  or  covered  with  frozen  snow.     On  the  surface. 

AtloMOL**  ^Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor/  p.  299. 
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that  stretches  <m  eveij  side  ag  for  as  the  eye  can  range,  tlie 
separate  flocks  and  herds,  although  numbered  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, appear  only  like  spots  upon  the  plain.  All  the  armies 
of  Europe  might  there  be  formed  in  order  of  battle  and  yet 
appear  to  take  up  scarcely  any  appreciable  space.  Barrows 
and  tumuli  still  attest  the  devastations  which  followed  the 
march  of  Genghis  Khan.  TTie  winds  blow  in  these  regions  with 
a  violence  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  most 
intense.  The  th^mometer  often  falls  20^  Reaum.  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  frost  is  foUoipjred  by  frightful  gales  of  wind. 
One  of  these  Mr.  Atkinson  says  he  has  known  to  continue 
for  eleven  days  with  soch  fury  that  the  habitaticxis  of  the 
people  were  hurled  down  and  the  fragments  dispersed.  Youn^ 
children  are  often  blown  into  the  snow  and  perish ;  and  if  men 
or  women  wander  from  die  hut,  they  seldom  return,  but,  blinded 
by  the  fine  impalpable  powder,  are  often  found  fr^ozen  to  death 
within  a  few  paces  of  their  homes.  The  storms  of  summer  are 
scarcely  less  terrible  than  those  of  winter.  Whirlwinds  sweep 
over  the  burning  desert,  and  clouds  of  dust  suffi>cate  both  man 
and  beast  The  fleetest  horse  is  unable  to  carry  its  rider  from 
the  distant  peril  seen  approaching  on  the  horizon.  There  is 
a  phenomenon,  not  peculiar,  however,  to  these  regions,  but  ob- 
served also  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  country  with  hillocks.  Pillars  of  sand  are  raised  by  the 
wind,  and  move  over  the  plain,  some  of  them  attaining  the  l^ight 
of  200  feet  They  present  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  fancifully  compares  them  to  antediluvian  monsters 
suddenly  risen  into  life  and  activity.  *The  smaller  ones,'  he 
says,  ^  seem  to  trip  it  lightly  over  the  plain,  bending  their  bodies 
in  graceful  curves  as  they  pass  each  other,  while  those  of  larger 
dimensions  revolve  with  gravity,  swelling  out  their  trunks  as  they 
move  cMiward,  till  the  sandy  fabric  suddenly  dissolves,  forming  a 
great  mound  and  creating  a  cloud  of  dust  that  sweeps  over  the 
desert'  • 

The  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  secluded  regions,  although 
liey  have  made  little  progress  in  European  civilization,  are 
far  removed  from  savage  life.  They  possess  a  polity  and  an 
organization  of  great  antiquity,  together  with  a  history  and 
traditions  to  which  they  cling  with  fond  and  bigoted  attach- 
ment. They  are  descended  from  a  race  of  conquerors.  An- 
cestral pride  is  evident  in  their  bearing,  and  gives  Xx}  their 
manners  a  dignity  which  inspires  involuntary  respect  Many 
of  the  chiefs  trace  their  descent  directly  from  Tamerlane,  others 
from  Genghis  Khan.  A  chair  of  state  decorated  with  pea- 
cocks* 
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oefa^  ktAea  md  earned  on  Ae  back  of  a  camel  in  the  line 
tfianJi  indicates  the  one,  and  a  feather  from  an  owVs  wing, 
m  IB  die  head-dreas,  the  other.  Their  courage  is  midaunted. 
Sitters  bj  profeasion,  thej  form  alliances  and  enter  into  treaties. 
KqKdkioas  called  barantas  are  freqoent,  and  the  {bonder  is  some* 
tiao  immense.  As  many  as  2000  horses,  400  camels,  together 
vi&  men,  woaien,  and  children,  are  often  the  produce  of  these 
biji  The  policy  of  the  Goremment  has  been  distinguished 
i^^eit  tact  and  jpradenoe  in  its  dealings  with  these  proud  and 
nBti?e  tri^bes.  Their  religion  and  superstitions  have  been  scm- 
pk^l^J  respected ;  and  although,  as  a  general  principle,  propa- 
{ndism  marches  hand  in  hand  with  conquest,  and  the  gorgeous 
ttmnoaal  of  the  Greek  Church  is  relied  upon  for  gpraduallj 
■liag  coB[Tert8  of  barbarian  races,  Russia  has  hitherto  wisely 
^kituned  finnn  obtrudii^  her  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  rites 
^  the  Asiatic  hc^des  which  she  has  prevailed  upon  to  submit 
to  her  temporal  domiason. 

The  weahh  of  the  saltans  of  the  steppes  consists  of  horses, 
oaaeU^  oxen^  and  sheep.  Some  possess  as  many  as  10,000 
^<*Ks,  and  other  animals  in  proportion.  Their  dress  is  peculiar 
^  pictaresqae :  sometimes  a  coat  of  honeskin  is  worn  with 
^  iDsne  extending  half-way  down  the  back ;  the  waist  is  en- 
vied by  a  vaknble  shawl,  and  the  head-dress  is  a  foxskin  cap 
^  with  scsriet  cloth.  In  his  arms  and  in  the  trappings  of  his 
"^^  die  Kirghis  chief  is  fastidious,  and  spares  no  expense. 
Ha  bottleaxe  is  richly  inlaid  with  silver.  His  saddles  are  highly 
**®ented,  and  with  the  stirmps,  bridle,  and  bit  might  challenge 
^^Bintloo  even  as  specimens  of  European  workman^ip  and 
^^  Moonted  on  the  finest  horses,  the  Kirghis  chief  and  his 
■blowers  mshing  at  full  speed  over  the  plains  must  present  a 
^'Aiiig  q»ectacle,  and  recall  to  the  imaginaticm  the  period  when 
«e  lM)rdes  were  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Tkete  tribes  vate  collected  into  villages,  which  are  composed 
^  closiers  of  yourts,  a  kind  of  residence  partaking  oSf  the 
•wt  and  die  hut  The  erection  is  formed  of  willow  trdlis- 
^^  joioBd  together  widi  mitanned  strips  of  skin,  made  into 
?*">pwtmeai»  whidi  fold  up.  They  are  generally  about  34  feet 
^  ^iaoeler  and  12  fSeet  high,  rising  to  a  dome,  a  hole  on  the 
^  of  whidi  serves  both  for  a  window  and  a  chimney.  The 
«^k  made  on  the  floor.  The  household  wealth  is  packed 
^kotes,  piled  on  each  other  round  the  yourt.  They  contain 
^  Bdduirian  and  Persian  carpets,  often  of  great  beauty  and 
I^BMneces  of  Chinese  silk,  brick-tea,  dried  fruits,  and  silver. 
^CniieBe  barter  their  wares  and  productions  freely  with  the 

Kirghis 
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Kirghis  chiefs  for  horses!  and  cattle,  and  each  sultan  employs  9l 
merchant  to  transact  his  business  and  carry  on  his  trade,  and  this 
attache  to  his  establishment  is  considered  quite  as  indispensable 
as  the  muUa  or  priest.  Articles  of  convenience  or  luxury 
are  not  numerous  in  the  sultan's  abode.  An  iron  cauldron 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  for  cooking,  the  koumissack 
or  receptacle  for  fermented  mare's  milk — the  esteemed  beverage 
of  the  Kirghis — and  some  Chinese  bowls,  make  up  in  general 
the  inventory  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  not  omitting,  however, 
the  majestic  bearcoote  on  his  perch,  to  which  every  stranger  who 
enters  the  yourt  instinctively  avoids  a  near  approach.  The  mag- 
nificent bird  is  the  invariable  attendant  of  the  sultan  in  the  chace, 
and  is  domesticated  with  the  family.  This  great  sporting  eagle 
is  used  in  the  hunt  like  the  hawk,  is  unerring  in  its  flight  and 
certain  of  its  prey.  The  roebuck,  the  wolf,  and  even  larger  ani- 
mals, if  once  seen,  never  escape  it.  Its  perch  is  fixed  in  a  socket 
to  the  saddle  :  it  is  perfectly  quiet  in  its  shackles  and  hood,  which, 
it  submits  to  have  gently  replaced  as  soon  as  it  has  accomplished 
its  work. 

Such  are  the  people  whom  the  Russian  Government  is  now 
gradually  bringing  under  its  sway.  It  already  possesses  a  fort 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Great  Horde — 
a  fact  very  significant  of  the  future  which  awaits  this  warlike 
tribe.  The  history  of  this  military  settlement  is  suggestive.  An 
engineer  officer  was  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  superintend  the 
works  and  carry  out  plans  that  had  been  originated  by  the  governor 
of  Eastern  Siberia.  A  field  battery  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  were 
moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intended  fort  Some  attempt 
was  made  by  the  tribes  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  settlement, 
and  a  body  of  Kirghis  cavalry,  nearly  6000  strong,  was  observed 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  to  be  advancing 
with  hostile  intentions  towards  the  encampment.  It  was  too  late  ; 
the  position  had  been  secured ;  a  few  rounds  of  grape  dispersed 
the  undisciplined  horsemen,  and  they  were  never  seen  again. 

Management  is  employed  for  the  extension  of  territory  in  these 
regions  as  well  as  force.  Mn  Atkinson  has  given  some  interest* 
ing  details  of  a  negotiation  between  the  Russian  superintendent 
of  mines  and  one  of  the  princes  of  the  steppes  for  the  purchase  of  a 
district  known  to  possess  rich  veins  of  silver.  A  meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  sultan  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  region 
belonged  and  the  director  of  the  Altai  mines.  Some  weeks  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  chiefs,  with  the  people 
of  the  different  tribes,  had  been  busy  examining  the  excavations 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Russian  miners,  but  the  bright' 
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Teins  of  silver,  by  the  discovery  of  which  they  hoped  to  enhance 
the  valoe  of  the  property,  were,  of  coarse,  not  to  be  seen.  The 
neb  ore  presented  to  their  uninitiated  eyes  only  the  appearance  of 
eooimon  rock : — 

'  At  length,'  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  *  the  important  time  for  the 
pociuise  drew  near,  and  the  Snltan  and  his  chiefs  were  waiting  with 
nxioiB  expectation  the  arrival  of  the  officer  from  "  the  Great  White 
Shan."  The  chief  of  the  mines  desired  his  interpreter  to  ask  the  price  at 
viik^  &e  Snltan  valued  the  stony  tract  and  the  pastures  on  its  western 
^ie.  In  reply,  the  Snltan  stated  that  he  and  the  chiefB  were  willing 
to  8eQ  the  land  with  the  minerals  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  that 
250  pieces  of  silver  (meaning  silver  roubles)  should  be  paid  to  him, 
mk  a  gold  medal  added  like  the  one  presented  by  the  Emperor 
AVnraTider  to  Sultan  Boulania.  Also  that  another  sum  of  100  silver 
nn^les  should  be  paid  to  the  mulla  and  chiefe,  to  be  equally  divided 
aaong  tiiem.  But  he  said  that  the  river  they  would  not  dispose  o^ 
as  Ihat  was  necessary  for  their  pastures  and  for  watering  their  cattle. 

'  The  director  now  told  them  that  he  must  absolutely  insist  on  the 
river  being  included,  as  he  could  not  purchase  the  mines  without  it. 
5(9  would  it,  he  said,  be  ii^'urious  to  Uie  tribes,  as  their  cattle  could 
dnnk  at  the  stream  before  it  entered  the  mining  district,  where  it 
piSBed  for  many  miles  through  their  pastures.  He,  however,  pro- 
Based  to  add  something  more  to  the  amount  named  by  the  Sultan, 
if  thk  point  was  ceded  to  him.  Having  stated  this,  he  ordered  the 
230  new  and  shining  roubles  to  be  placed  on  the  table ;  the  large  gold 
aedsl,  with  its  broad  red  ribbon,  was  taken  out  of  its  case  and  placed 
■or  the  money,  and  100  roubles  more  counted  down  for  the  mulla 
aaid  file  chiefs.  A  gold-laced  scarlet  coat  and  a  sabre  were  now  added 
io  the  heap  intended  for  the  Sultan ;  a  kalat  or  long  robe,  of  vivid 
eoibarB,  «id  a  gold  imperial  were  put  on  the  table  for  each  of  the 
doefe  az^  the  mulla. 

'  Having  spoken  together  for  some  minutes,  the  Sultan  said  that  it 
vodd  take  tune  to  consider  the  matter,  adding  that  they  would  consult 
iU  &e  tribes  about  it,  and  give  an  answer  in  a  few  days.  The 
&6etor  fully  understood  what  was  meant  by  this,  and  that  they 
istendfid  delaying  their  decision  fmtil  something  more  was  offered ; 
ad  knovring  that  this  would  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
o&ce  permitted,  he  told  the  Sultan  that,  as  the  matter  had  been  under 
&e  consideration  of  himself,  the  mulla,  chiefs,  and  tribes  for  several 
numths,  they  could  not  require  any  farther  time,  and  he  assured  them 
tbat  if  they  once  left  his  yourt  without  concluding  the  bargain  he 
should  start  on  his  return  within  an  hour. 

'  Witiiout  farther  remark  the  Sultan  began  examining  the  sabre  and 
&e  coat,  desiring  that  the  latter  should  be  tried  on.  He  was  quickly 
invested  with  it,  and  viewed  the  extraordinary  change  that  appeared 
in  his  person  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  gold  medal  was  hung  on 
&  br^uit,  producing  a  great  effect ;  but  when  a  Cossack  buckled  the 
nioe  on  his  waist,  this  settled  the  point.     He  would  have  given  half 
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the  rivers  m  the  steppe  sooner  than  be  stripped  of  his  weapon  aiii 
finery. 

^  Li  a  few  minutes  the  mnlla  and  chiefs  were  bedecked  in  ihei 
new  clothing,  evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves,  and  vastl; 
admiring  each  other.  The  money  was  handed  to  tibe  Sultan,  whicl 
he  rolled  up  in  his  shawl  and  secured  round  his  waist.  The  mnll 
and  chiefs  followed  his  example.  Shortly  afterwords  the  Snltaj 
stamped  his  seal  on  a  docmnent,  transferring  to  the  Great  White  Ehaj 
the  whole  district  shown  on  the  map  prepared  beforehand,  with  aJ 
the  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  it  might  contain,  its  pastures  ant 
the  river.  Thus  for  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  hi 
Imperial  Miyesfy  acquired  mines  and  a  toehold  property  in  thi 
KJTghis  Steppe,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  e^tand  rapidly  toward 
all  points  of  the  compass.  These  mines  are  of  immfiufle  value,  ant 
are  now  sending  their  contributions  to  the  imperial  mint.' 

The  settlement  of  Kopal  now  contains  11,000  inhabitants,  mm 
promises  to  become  a  colony  of  great  importance.  Anothe: 
Kussian  station  has  been  more  recently  formed,  200  miles  U 
the  south-west  of  Kopal,  and  a  new  town,  Vemoje,  is  rapidlj 
springing  up.  It  is  evident  that  Russia  has  formed  the  desigi 
of  surroundmg  the  Kirghis  hordes  with  her  settlements  in  ordei 
to  efiect  a  revolution  in.  the  country,  and  thereby  add  to  the  war 
like  population  of  her  empire  some  hundred  diousand  hoisemet 
whose  military  tspmt  and  power  of  endurance  are  probably  ua- 
equalled  in  the  world. 

Great  expectations  have  been  formed  of  the  mineral  wealtl 
of  the  district  which  Russia  has  just  added  to  her  empire.     Ex 
perienced  miners  even  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  will  prov< 
a  second  California,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  to  some  extent  confinni 
this    impression,    inasmuch   as    the    mining    district   is    situate 
on  the  same  parallel  as  the  gold  deposits  which  exist   on   th| 
southern  slopes  of  the  Altai  mountains.       Near  the  source  o 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Olekma,  a  tributary  of  the  AnnXJ 
gold  has  been  found  in  sufiBcient  quantities  to  make  its  workii 
profitable,  and  lower  down  the  course  of  the  stream  a  deposit  It 
been  discovered  of  immense  value  70  feet  from  the  surface ;  ti 
mining  (^rations  are  unfortunately  restricted  by  the  severity 
the  climate  to  a  period  a  little  short  of  four  mondis.     Almost  t 
the  streams  that  flow  from  the  north  into  the  Amoor  have  bei 
found  auriferous,  and  promise  great  results. 

The  question  of  most  immediate  interest  in  reference  to  i\ 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor   is  its   possible  effect  on  commer^ 
The  river  ccmstitutes  a  ^eat  water  way  into  the  heart  of  Asi 
and  as  American  and  British  merchants  can  deposit  their  g< 
at  Nicholaivsk  for  one-tiiird  of  the  price  that  it  will  cost 
merchants  of  Russia,  a  high  and  almost  prohibitiye  tariff  would 
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to  exclude  the  commodities  of  odier  coontries.  But  the 
Rawan  'Government  is  aDparentlj  disposed  to  eneomttge  foreign 
oommercey  since  it  has  hitherto  imposed  nather  customs  duties, 
krhoor-duesy  nor  anj  other  imposts  at  any  of  the  ports  helonging 
to  its  new  posaesnons.  The  Amoor,  therefore,  mmj  be  considered 
opes  to  the  sh^  of  all  nations,  with  the  restrictioa  that  no 
tokI  dxmwing  mose  than  12  feet  water  can  pass  through  the 
cbmnel  of  the  Liman  or  g^f  which  forms  the  embouchure  of 
^  river.  The  convejance  of  a  cwt.  of  merchandise  from 
Einope  to  Nidolaivsk  amounts^  according  to  M.  Ravenstein, 
to  7jL  From  thence  to  the  port  of  Chita,  the  head  of  the 
mngation  on  the  Amoor,  the  distance  is  2260  miles;  and 
iwiniing  the  cost  of  transport  to  be  at  the  rate  of  Ad.  for  every 
handred  miles  (as  in  the  Lena  and  other  great  rivers  of  Russia), 
the  freight  to  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  Amoor  would 
he  7jL  Gd.  The  land-carriage  from  the  head  of  the  Amoor  to 
Umtsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  is  estimated  at  14^  6J.  for  a  cwt. 
of  goods,  or  doable  the  cost  of  freight  from  Europe  to  Chita,  thus 
■aJdng  the  total  expense  of  carrying  a  cwt  of  goods  from  Europe 
to  Irkutsk  29^.  If  we  compare  this  amount  with  the  exp^ase  of 
Gunrejing  a  cwt  of  goods  from  the  principal  mart  of  European 
Rosna  to  Irkutsk,  we  find,  says  M.  Elavenstein,  a  gain  in  fiivour 
of  the  Amoor  route  of  7Lr. ;  and  it  would  result  from  this  that 
European  produce  may  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  produce 
of  European  Russia  at  a  point  situate  1140  miles  to  the  west  of 
hkaisk.* 

Hie  commeree  of  Russia  with  China  and  Manchouria  has 
Udberto  been  one  of  a  very  singular  nature,  the  transit  being 
across  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  occupying  an  enormous  time. 
The  intercourse  was  long  exclusively  one  of  barter,  the  use  of 
ceia  or  money  of  any  description  having  been  strictly  inter- 
4ictod«  The  exchange  of  commodities  is  effected  at  the  two 
towns  Kiachta  and  Mae-mae-chin,  the  one  in  Russian,  the  other 
in  Chinese  territoiy,  in  lat  50^  21'  N.  and  long.  106°  28'  E.,  and 
&ese  towns  are  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  The 
fonser  is  distant  4000  miles  from  Moscow,  the  latter  1000  miles 
frosn  Pekin.  The  inhabitants  of  each  town  were  allowed  free 
scoess  to  each  odier  by  day,  but  were  separated  at  night,  and  a 
tttdve  of  Russia,  if  found  within  the  gates  of  Mae-mae-chin 
a£ter  mghdieill,  would  probably  have  been  formerly  dealt  with  in 
&  vexy  summary  manner.     The  only  Russian  official  at  Kiachta 

*  Up  to  the  Dzeya  the  Amoor  may  be  nayigated  by  vesseli  drawing  four  feet ; 
flwoee,  daring  the  spring  floodi,  boats  drawing  two  feet  may  get  up  to  Chita.  A 
boad-joamey  down  the  rirer  occupies  fifty  days,  and  up  the  river  one  hundred  days. 
A  ileamer  may  desotnd  in  tven^  days,  and  ascend  in  thirty. — M.  Baventtem, 
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was  the  Director  of  the  Customs.  A  Governor,  however,  has  lately 
been  appointed,  and,  after  much  opposition  and  discourtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  officials,  he  has  been  formally  re- 
cognised. Mr.  Atkinson  is  probably  the  first  Englishman  who 
ever  entered  this  singular  town,  the  entrepot  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  trade  and  the  residence  of  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on. 
The  houses  differ  little  in  construction  from  those  in  other  parts 
of  China,  but  they  are  more  richly  furnished,  indicating  the 
superior  opulence  of  the  trading  community.  The  rooms  are 
tastefully  decorated  with  silk  and  Chinese  paintings,  and  in  them 
the  merchant  displays  his  choicest  wares — silks  of  great  variety 
and  beauty,  embroidered  kalats,  jackets  and  various  other  articles 
of  costume,  porcelain  vases  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  great 
value,  dinner  and  tea  services,  some  of  them  exceedingly  costly, 
ornaments  in  jade,  and  groups  of  flowers  formed  in  various 
coloured  stones,  showing  the  patience  and  artistic  skill  of  the 
Chinese  workmen.  One  piece  of  wood-carving  was  shown  to 
Mr.  Atkinson,  about  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  the  centre 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  flowers  and  fruits 
carved  in  amethyst,  beryl,  chalcedony,  and  jade.  .  The  price  of 
this  ornament  was  equal  to  600/.  Very  little  tea  is  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Chinese  town ;  it  is  taken  from  the  caravans  to  the 
government  warehouses  at  Kiachta,  and  is  then  transferred  by 
the  Russians  to  the  custom-house  at  Troitska,  a  neighbouring 
town. 

The  town  of  Kiachta  is  the  residence  of  the  Russian  merchants 
and  factors  by  whom  the  great  overland  trade  is  carried  on.  Many 
have  become  exceedingly  wealthy,  and  they  possess  the  true  spirit 
of  hospitality.  The  traders  from  Moscow  reach  Kiachta  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  their  transactions  are  generally  com- 
pleted before  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  caravans  commence 
their  progress  towards  Irbit  and  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  transit 
trade  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  The 
Chinese  commodities  are  first  collected  at  the  large  Chinese  city, 
Chang-kea-kow,  just  within  the  Great  Wall,  and  are  thence  carried 
across  the  desert  to  Kiachta  in  small  carts,  drawn  by  one  horse 
or  a  bullock.  The  Russian  merchants  then  transport  the  goods 
to  Novgorod  or  Moscow,  making  use  of  both  land  and  water 
carriage.  Merchandise  forwarded  by  water  is  sometimes,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  diree  years  in  reaching  its 
destination,  and  in  the  ordinary  land  transit  the  journey  occupies 
a  year  from  Kiachta  to  the  centre  of  European  Russia.  Mr. 
Parkes,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  commerce 
between  Russia  and  China,  estimates  the  cost  of  transport  from 
Kiachta  to  Moscow  as  40/.  per  ton,  or  about  4Jrf.  per  lb.,  and 
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tbat  of  the  transit  dirough  China  as  3^.  Thus  each  pound  of 
tea  is  conrejed  from  the  place  of  its  production  to  the  central 
market  of  Rnssia  for  a  sum  which  forms  but  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  fine  teas,  to  which  the  importations  of  Russia 
are  chiefly  confined.*  The  freight  of  tea  to  England  round  the 
Cape  varies  from  ^  to  lf<f.  per  lb.  A  protective  duty  of  70 
per  cent-  ad  valorem  was  until  recently  imposed  by  Russia  on  all 
teas  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  best  period  for  trans- 
porting goods  through  Siberia  is  the  winter :  the  sledge  is  then 
brought  into  requisition,  and  rivers,  at  other  times  dangerous, 
91^  crossed  without  risk,  and  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  tea 
trade  always  endeavour  to  send  forward  their  investments  by 
the  winter  roads.  What  efiect  the  opening  of  the  Amoor 
and  the  establishment  of  trading  ports  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
recent  acquisitions  in  Chinese  Tartary  will  have  in  diverting 
the  traffic  from  the  overland  route  remains  to  be  seen ;  but 
Mr.  Parkes  thinks  that  an  extensive  commerce  across  the  con- 
tinent is  quite  compatible  with  a  large  trade  by  sea.  Ori- 
ginally t3ie  Russian  exports  to  China  consisted  almost  solely  of 
peltry.  From  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces furs  have  been  always  in  demand.  The  only  imports 
received  in  exchange  were  formerly  gold  and  silver  in  bars, 
rhabarb,  silk,  porcelain,  and  precious  stones ;  afterwards  cotton 
stii&  suitable  for  the  Siberian  population,  and  brick  tea,  became 
articles  of  extensive  demand.  Russia  has  long  ceased  to  take  any 
of  the  manufactures  of  China,  and  silks  and  cottons,  which  once 
ibnned  the  bulk  of  the  returns,  have  entirely  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  tea,  of  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  imports 
&om  China  now  consist.  It  was  long  attempted  to  force  a  trade 
of  simple  barter  with  China,  and  compel  it  to  take  Russian 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  tea  by  totally  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  trsinsmission  of  gold 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  to  Kiachta  was  interdicted  under  heavy 
penalties.  This  prohibition  of  course  only  gave  rise  to  those 
evasions  which  never  fail  to  defeat  all  enactments  in  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  commerce.  When  coin  was  a  prohibited 
article  in  the  counting-houses  of  Kiachta  the  Russian  merchants 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  forwarding  gold  and  silver 
rudely  wrought  into  the  form  of  plates,  cups,  and  spoons, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  currency  almost  equally  well. 
The  partisans  of  die  prohibition,  however,  long  persisted  in 
it,   apprehending   that   the   Chinese   would    cease    to   purchase 

*  Commimieation  firom  Mr.  Consal  Parkes  on  the  Russian  Caravan  Trade  with 
China,  '  Jooxnal  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  toL  zxiv.  r^  ^ 
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Russian  goods  by  taking  in  exchange  nothing  but  silver  or 
gold,  with  which  thej  could  purchase  the  cheaper  manufactures 
of  Europe  at  the  ports  open  to  commerce,  and  thus  rum  the 
factories  that  had  long  supplied  the  China  market ;  but  inas> 
much  as  the  prohibition  neva:  prevented  the  transmission  of 
specie  to  China  when  it  was  in  demand  or  required  to  pay 
the  balances  of  trade,  the  Russian  Government  in  the  year 
1865  permitted  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars, 
jointly  with  merchandise  in  certain  proportions,  and  of  native 
coin  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  manufectores, 
while  it  imposes  no  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  foreign 
money.* 

The  encmnous  difference  of  price  between  tea  of  similar  quality 
sold  in  Russia  and  England  gave  rise  to  a  large  coHtaraband 
trade  along  the  frontier,  and  insured  to  the  smuggler  a  profit 
of  cent  per  cent  The  Russian  Government  by  a  recent  regu- 
lation t  has  wisely  reduced  the  duties  on  Canton  tea,  which  will 
put  a  stop  to  much  of  this  smuggling  trade.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  caravan  tea  was  of  a  different  and  very  superior 
quality  to  ihat  iA  Canton,  and  that  to  this  circumstance  its  higher 
price  was  chiefly  referable.  The  fact  is,  M.  Tegoborski  says, 
that  the  two  sorts  come  from  the  same  plMit  and  the  same 
plantations,  and  the  differences  in  quality  are  attributable  to  die 
period  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered  and  the  superior  care  with 
which  they  are  prepared.  An  idea  whidi  was  long  prevalent  that 
the  sea  voyage  deprived  the  tea  of  a  portion  of  its  aroma  has 
been  refuted  by  experience.  M.  Tegoborski  asserts  that  he  has 
drunk  good  Canton  tswietotsdmy^  and  the  voyage  had  injured 
neither  its  flavour  nor  its  avoma  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
Russian  Government  is  understood,  notwithstanding  its  recent 
partial  reduction  of  the  duty  <m  tea  imported  from  the  coast,  to 
be  extremely  desirous  to  preserve  the  Kiachta  trade,  as  the  inte- 
rests of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Siberia  are 
intimately  connected  with  it,  and  its  serious  decline  would  injure 
those  factories  which  now  work  exclusively  for  China.  Thirty- 
one  thousand  waggons  are  employed  in  this  trade,  and  in  a 
prosperous  year  nearly  two  millions  of  roubles  %  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Siberian  population. 

The  articles  which  China  has  hitherto  received  from  Russia 
by  the  land  transit  are  of  considerable  variety  wid  value.  Furs 
constitute  an  important  item,  but  they  are  not  oi  the  most 
valuable  i^cies,  only  the  paws  and  tails  of  the  highly-priaed 

*  Tegoborski  *  On  the  Productive  Forces  of  Bossia.' 

t  By  a  decree  of  the  80th  March,  186 1. 

t  A  rouble  is  8«.  2(2.  English  mooej.  ^  , 
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anmials  being  allowed  to  be  exported  to  China,  where  they  are 
fwmed  into  dresses  of  patchwork  patterns  which  are  held  in 
mnch  estimation.  The  skins  of  the  reindeer  find  a  ready  sale, 
asd  tlie  horns  of  the  animal,  if  killed  at  a  particular  season,  are 
a  request  for  a  peculiar  medicinal  property  which  they  are 
aqyposed  to  possess.  Of  woollens  the  import  is  considerable, 
wii  the  bright  colours  imparted  to  them  by  tie  Russian  manufac- 
toers  make  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  Chinese  taste ;  but  the 
predace  of  the  Belgian  and  Saxon  looms  are  equally  appreciated 
^4eir  texture  and  fine  gloss.  The  result  of  the  competition 
witb  British  goods  brought  to  the  Chinese  markets  is,  in  the 
cpHHon  of  Mr.  Parkes,  unfavourable  to  England.  Cottons  from 
Poneruiia  are  said  to  be  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  to  be 
Bwdi  preferred  to  those  of  England.  For  this  preference  and  also 
fertbe  superior  estimation  in  which  some  other  continental  pro- 
mts hie  held  among  the  Kirghis  tribes,  we  fear  some  of  our 
inanufiwrturers  or  merchants  are  mainly  answerable.  Mr.  Atkinson 
*«tees  a  circumstance  as  having  come  under  his  observation, 
wkich  had  at  the  time  a  very  damaging  effect. 

*In  1849,'  he  says,  'a  coiisiderable  quantity  of  English  calicoes 
rached  Yarkand*  (a  town  on  the  Chinese  frontier),  Kokhan,  and 
Tahkend.  These  were  printed  in  the  two  latter  towns  in  patterns  to 
*"t  tbe  tiBte  of  &e  peoj^  ;  fi?om  their  superior  quality  and  price  tho 
l^rlar  nterclMnts  were  induced  to  purchaeo  the  goods  and  carry  them 
i&  tiwir  tnding  expeditionB  among  the  nomades  of  Central  Afiia. 
Tky  foQnd  a  ready  sale,  and  the  people  were  delighted  with  their  new 
S^Boeats.  Several  of  tibese  kalats  were  shown  to  me,  and  Iheir 
■^eiior  quality  commented  on  by  their  owners.  All  were  anxious  to 
poness  them;  thus  the  articles  had  at  once  established  a  character 
^  a  trade.  The  following  year,  when  the  merchants  visited  Kokhan 
*nd  Tashkend,  they  obtained  similar  goods,  and  those  were  still  more 
appreciated  by  the  Kirghis.  In  1861  the  Tartar  traders  brought 
^  goods  as  usual,  which  in  appearance  resembled  those  of  former 
y*8.  These  were  taken  by  the  caravans  into  distant  regions,  and 
^  •Iso  met  witti  a  ready  sale.  But,  alas  I  the  purchaser  soon  dis- 
••'wod  tiurt  he  had  bewi  victimised;  the  matmal  proved  to  bo 
^^Ifite  trash,  and  the  discovery  caused  a  great  reaction.     It  was  a 

.  *  Mr.  AtJuMon  gives  tJie  following  description  of  this  frontier  town : — *  Yarkand 
?}^getown,  which  I  was  informed  contains  nearly  14,000  houses,  and  the  popu- 
■"*  Was  estimated  at  from  85,000  to  90,000  in  1852  j  by  some  of  the  merchants 
•^tBW.  TlMre  it  also  a  Chinese  garrison  <tf  5000  men.  It  is  a  place  of  oon- 
•*^*Me  trade,  and  a  great  number  of  Chinese,  Tartar,  Bokharian,  and  Cash- 
"»an  merchants  reside  here.  The  bazaars  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
*M  on  market-days  present  a  busy  scene.  Rich  silks  and  porcelains  are  con- 
y^owly  di«pUyed ;  also  embroidered  karifa  kalats,  for  which  riie  Kirghis  give 
^fsOjl  and  thirty  horses  in  exchange.  Brick-tea  appears  in  vast  (Quantities,  as  well 
^  ^^^  calicoes  from  Kokhan.  The  looois  of  Cashmere  contribute  their  quota 
» the  mass  of  manufactured  goods.' 
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fact  well  known  in  Siberia  that  agents  for  English  houses  were  in 
Kokhan.  This  was  not  only  a  disrepntable  transaction,  Imi  a  most 
foolish  experiment,  which  has  done  considerable  injury  to  trade  among 
these  tribes.' 

The  above  is,  we  fear,  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
the  commercial  character  of  England  has  been  brought  into  dis- 
repute and  its  interests  jeopardized  by  the  low  morality  of  a  few 
of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  in  consequence  of  some  similar 
deception  that  Russia  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  hard- 
ware among  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Her  iron,  tin,  and 
copper  utensils  find  a  ready  market,  as  do  her  fire-arms,  cutlery, 
locks,  and  buttons,  which  England  ought  to  be  able  to  supply 
of  a  quality  and  at  a  price  that  would  make  successful  com- 
petition impossible.  In  leather  Russia  possesses  a  natural 
superiority.  It  is  imported  largely  into  China  and  the  Kirghis 
territories,  of  all  colours  and  qualities,  for  saddles,  purses,  bags, 
and  other  useful  articles.  Apparatus  for  opium-smoking,  con- 
structed in  Russia,  also  finds  a  ready  sale  in  China,  and  it  is 
made  the  more  inviting  by  being  accompanied  by  the  seductive 
drug,  which  does  not,  it  thus  appears,  all  proceed  from  the  poppy- 
fields  of  Bengal. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  with  Asia  has  of  late  greatly  increased. 
The  imports  from  China  increased,  in  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
ending  in  1855, 45  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  to  China  50  per  cent 
The  exports  of  Russia  to  the  -whole  of  Asia  for  the  same  period 
have  increased  30  per  cent  The  three  countries,  China,  Persia, 
and  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  now  represent  more  than  four-fifths 
in  value  of  the  Russian  Asiatic  trade ;  that  with  the  Kirghis  has 
increased  67  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
imports  from  this  region  were  recently  valued  at  1,924,700  silver 
roubles,  and  the  exports  at  1,717,800.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hides 
form  83  per  cent  of  the  Russian  imports  firom  these  people,  and 
the  chief  exports  are  cotton  manufactures,  wheat,  and  leather.* 
There  was  a  time  when  the  cotton  manufactures  of  China  were 
largely  consumed  in  Siberia,  but  the  development  of  the  Rus- 
sian manufactures  put  an  end  to  the  trade,  and  China  has  for  some 
time  given  little  except  tea  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which 
it  requires.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  China  is  understood 
to  be  making  much  progress.  It  imports  raw  cotton  larg^v 
from  India,  and  in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  the  known  and 
avowed  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  encourage  a 
manufacturing  interest.  The  quantity  of  English  cotton  cloth 
now  imported  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  350  inil- 

*  Tegoborski  *  On  the  Productive  Forces  of  Russia.' 
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lions  of  people.  Whether  these  wants  will  be  ultimately  provided 
for  from  the  mills  of  Great  Britain  or  from  the  manufactories 
of  China  is  uncertain.  In  China  labour  must  be  always  cheap 
and  superabundant,  its  internal  industry  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing almost  everything  that  it  requires,  and  Europe  may  eventually 
kave  to  swpply  it  only  with  a  few  articles  of  fancy  or  luxury. 
Its  interior  trade  is  known  to  be  enormous,  and  a  school  of 
political  economy  (for  China  possesses  able  writers  on  the  science) 
his  recently  arisen,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  aims  at  making 
the  omntrj  self-supporting.  *  There  are  but  two  wants,'  says  M. 
Hbc,  'which  China  is  not  able  to  supply  for  herself — namely, 
leather  and  furs — and  these  she  will  always  be  able  to  obtain 
flKKt  advantageously  from  Russia.' 

The  opening  of  a  direct  communication  by  sea  between 
Russia  aiid  the  coast  of  Tartary  may  somewhat  change  the 
daiacter  of  the  intercourse  between  Russia  and  her  Siberian 
provinces.  Bulky  commodities  will  now  find  an  access  to 
the  Trans-Baikal  territory  from  Europe  at  a  comparatively 
iBoderate  freight,  and  the  commodities  which  are  exported  from 
Rossia  by  sea  will  necessarily  come  into  competition  with  those  of 
od^r  countries.  A  commercial  undertaking,  called  the  A  moor 
Company,  has  been  formed,  for  trading  to  the  recently-ceded  terri- 
tories, and  supplying  the  native  population  and  the  settlers  with 
Russian  goods.  Nicholaivsk  is  at  present  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Amoor  province.  Its  climate  is  very  bad.  The 
town  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles 
&om  its  month.  Before  the  year  1855  it  contained  only  a  few 
hnndied  inhabitants;  its  present  population  is  about  3500,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  ^lr.  Tilley,  the  first  and  pro- 
bably the  only  Englishman  who  has  seen  Nicholaivsk,  and 
who  visited  it  in  a  Russian  corvette  as  a  guest  of  the  officers 
during  a  voyage  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters,  gives  a 
description  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  which  is 
fer  firom  attractive : — 

'  A  desolate  scene,'  he  says,  '  is  the  termination  of  this  mighty  river. 
Pine-covered  slopes  extend  for  miles,  their  colour  one  monotonous 
Irown,  relieved  only  by  the  dark,  cold  green  of  another  species  of  fir, 
whidi  covers  the  summits  of  the  hills.  A  peculiar  form  of  some  spot 
on  the  shore,  with  a  plot  of  cabbages  growing  near  it,  pointed  out  the 
position  of  an  earth  battery,  of  which  there  are  several  before  arriving 
at  Nicholaivsk.  Crossing  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  obliquely 
to  the  northern,  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  we  kept  along  that 
d>ore,  and  at  6  am.  cast  anchor  before  Nicholaivsk.  The  town 
^^ccnpies  a  few  hundred  acres  cleared  firom  the  surrounding  forest 
The  houses  are  all  of  Uock  constniction,  the  trunks  of  pine  b^g  laid 
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lengthways,  and  the  crevices  stnfBad  with  dried  moss  whidi  eyerywhope 
carpets  the  forest.  The  church  is  of  the  same  material,  and  has  a 
tower  and  a  fine  set  of  bells  pres^ited  by  a  rich  merchant  of  Iikutak. 
There  are  also  gOYomment  schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers  aitd 
officers.  The  houses  of  the  govemor,  chief  officers,  and  a  few 
merchants  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  comfort  that  European  and  Chinese 
upholstery  can  supply.  Only  two  of  them  have  more  than  one  stoiy. 
The  streets  are  rendered  just  passable  by  a  phmk  pavement,  and  idl 
spaces  not  occupied  by  building  or  roads  are  covered  by  the  still 
rooted  stumps  of  trees,' 

Mr.  Tilley,  who  was  treated  at  Nicholaivsk  with  that  hospi- 
tality which  is  the  characteristic  of  Russian  society  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  abstains  with  a  becoming  reserve  from  giving 
any  details  relating  to  the  position,  nature,  and  strength  of  the 
defences,  but  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
military  force  now  maintained  by  Russia  on  the  Amoor  amounts 
to  about  20,000  men,  and  these  are  distributed  in  small  detacli- 
ments  along  the  river  and  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  approaches 
to  Nicholaivsk  are  defended  by  batteries  mounting  sixty  h<?avy 
guns,  and  the  naval  force  of  Russia  in  the  Pacific,  having  been 
considerably  increased,  now  amounts  to  22  ships  of  war  carrying 
158  guns.  The  commercial  interest  of  Nicholaivsk  is  at  present 
concentrated  in  the  North  American  Fur  Company  and  the  lately- 
formed  trading  company  of  the  Amoor.  To  the  first  the  Russian 
Government  has  granted  many  privileges,  together  with  the  ex- 
clusive trade  with  China,  by  way  of  Kiachta,  in  furs,  for  wliich 
tea  is  received  in  exchange  for  the  supply  of  Siberia.  This 
company  has  several  steamers  plying  on  the  Amoor.  The 
Amoor  Company  also  possesses  some  valuable  concessions.  On 
his  return  to  the  river  from  Castries  Bay,  Mr.  Tilley  found  three 
large  ships  of  the  Company  recently  arrived  freighted  with 
*  materiel,'  together  with  two  English  engineers  to  superintend 
certain  works  which  he  does  not  describe.  Some  small  boats  of 
iron,  drawing  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  water,  have  also,  we 
are  told,  recently  arrived,  and  that  they  will  be  followed  by  many 
others,  constructed  expressly  for  river  navigation,  and  intended 
to  push  their  way  up  the  smaller  streams  into  the  very  centre  of 
Asia. 

Opposite,  and  extending  pdrallel  to  the  coast  of  the  new 
Russian  territory,  lies  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  the  northern  half 
of  which  is  now  Russian,  and  the  southern  still  Japanese,  Posts 
of  Cossacks  are  stationed  in  the  Russian  portion  of  the  island  in 
order  to  control  the  inhabitants.  The  object  of  a  late  visit  of  the 
Governor  of  Siberia  to  Yedo  was  to  negotiate  the  cession  to  Russia 
of  the  southern  part  of  Saghalien,  die  possesdon  of  which  is  con- 
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aiered  nccff— iry  fer  the  lecmitj  of  the  Amoor.  The  Jap«nefle, 
k  is  said,  after  much  procnistiiiatioo,  positiTely  rdosed  to 
idinqiiish  it,  but  the  RuttiAO  Goreminent  infill  probably  be- 
five  long  take  poMewoa  of  the  coveted  territory,  as  a  ^  material 
^sarantee'  for  the  satis&ctorj  adjustment  of  some  diplomatic 
'diflkulty/* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  port  of  Nicholaivsk  will  be  retained 
as  the  naval  statioo  of  Russia  in  the  Pacific,  since  its  position 
is  disadTanta^peooa  and  approach  difficnltt  The  Strait  of  Tar- 
tarj  possesses  sereral  excellent  harbours,  one  or  two  of  which 
were  discovered  by  the  English  squadron  in  the  Pacific  during 
tke  last  Ruasiaii  war.  These  harbours,  the  shores  of  which  will 
doobtless  become  the  sites  of  considerable  towns,  are  admirably 
iheikiied,  and  one  or  two  only  are  closed  by  ice  during  winter. 
Those  to  the  soudi  have  the  advantages  of  a  better  climate  and  a 
nwe  fertile  coantry.  The  oak,  beech,  and  walnut  there  grow 
Isxnriantly,  aini  the  vine  thrives  well  on  the  shores.  Rumours 
were  reoentlj  in  circulation  that  Nicholaivsk  was  speedily 
to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  De  Castries  Bay,  which  was 
to  he  oonnecled  with  the  Amoor  either  by  a  canal  or  a 
iiilway.  The  Bay  of  Olga,  six  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
south,  has  also  been  naaaed  as  the  future  position  of  the  chief 
settlement.  The  haxboar  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  good,  open 
^ronghovt  the  year,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  opposite 
Japan,  and  mnch  nearer  to  China.  A  road  or  railway  of  150 
▼aals  woold  connect  it  with  a  large  river — the  Usuri — a  navi- 
gable tribirtary  of  &e  Amoor,  and  the  probable  fiiture  line  of 
oommonicatioQ  had  already  been  surveyed  by  engineers.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  Amoor  to  Russia  is  the  navigable  high- 
way it  opens  into  Central  Asia.  The  possession  of  the  extensive 
ooast  line  is  at  pt«sent  regarded  as  valuable  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  immediate  cohmijsation  or  commercial  advantages,  as  a  means 
«f  exchidiag  other  nations  and  giving  to  Russia  a  future  com- 
Bading  position  in  die  Chinese  seas.  Port  St  Vladimir  (43^  84' 
N.,  135^  27'  E.)  is  described  by  M.  Ravenstein  (whose  work  is 
by  iar  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  that  we  have  met 
with  on  the  Amoor)  as  opening  between  the  rocky  promontories 
ef  Balinska  and  Yatovsky,  1870  yards  apart,  with  a  depth  of  ten 
is&oms  at  the  entrance,  and  the  port  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
of  Manchuria.      It  consists  of  three  inlets,   of  which  the 


*  We  bave  hemd,  ance  the  above  was  written,  that  Rassia  has  now  acqaired 
^  whole  of  Sagbalien. 

t  The  allied  squadron  &i1ed  in  every  attempt  to  navigate  the  intricate  channels 
cf  the  Lixnan  daring  the  last  war,  and  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor. 
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southern  is  the  most  capacious,  and  ofien  great  advantages  fo 
building,  refitting,  and  arming  ships. 

We  do  not  apprehend  any  immediate  result  from  the  annexe 
tion  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  Chinese  Tartarj  to  th^ 
Russian  empire,  beyond  the  necessity  of  increased  vigilance,  axici 
perhaps  of  strengthening  our  naval  force  in  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  waters.  The  policy  which  the  Czar  has  marked  out  fo3 
himself  appears  for  the  present  to  be  the  consolidation  of  his 
empire  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade,  as  forming  the 
basis  of  that  maritime  greatness  which  is  a  traditional  object 
of  Russian  ambition.  Whenever  the  mercantile  and  maritime 
development  of  Russia  shall  be  in  any  degree  proportioned  tc 
its  colossal  empire,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  country  should 
not  become  an  object  of  apprehension  to  all  independent  States. 

England  has  immense  interests  at  stake  in  the  maintenance  ol 
her  commercial  ascendency  in  the  East ;  and  if  Russia  should  evei 
acquire  the  power  to  control  British  trade,  or  become  a  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  supply  of  the  principal  markets  of  Asia,  a 
heavy  blow  will  have  been  struck  at  our  political  greatness. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  must  refer  to  some  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Atkinson  on  the  policy  of  establishing  great  fairs, 
similar  to  that  of  Novgorod.  The  distances  and  the  difficulty 
of  communication,  the  concentration  of  manufactures  within  a 
few  districts,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  commercial  towns, 
give  to  fairs  in  Russia  an  importance  which  they  do  not  now 
possess  in  other  countries,  although  there  was  a  period  when 
they  were  necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  system  of  credit  was  too  limited,  and 
mutual  confidence  too  rare,  to  allow  much  trade  except  that 
which  consisted  of  barter  or  was  carried  on  by  ready  money.  In 
Russia  fairs  are  still  the  centres  of  all  commercial  enterprise, 
and  besides  the  great  one  of  Nijni  Novgorod  there  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  others,  at  which  an  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  annusdly  transacted.  Mr.  Atkinson  suggests  that  fairs 
should  be  opened  at  places  near  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya, 
or  one  great  fair  established  as  far  up  the  Indus  as  practi- 
cable. This  he  considers  preferable  to  the  plan  in  practice  of 
consigning  English  goods  to  agents  in  Yarkand,  Kokhan,  or 
Tashkend.  When  such  fairs  are  established,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Tartar  and  other  merchants  of  Asia  will  attend 
regularly  for  the  purchase  of  the  goods  required  by  the 
people  whose  wants  they  are  accustomed  to  supply,  and  that 
the  influence  of  these  fairs  would  be  sensibly  felt  at  Novgo- 
rod, since  the  distance  of  the  Indus  from  Semipalantinsk,  the 

principal 
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principal  Russian  establishment  in  the  Steppe  country,  is  but 
iittle  more  than  half  of  that  to  Novgorod.  If  agents  for 
English  honses  were  settled  in  any  of  the  Tartar  towns,  he 
tkinks  the  J  might  create  jealousy,  as  the  merchants  would  con- 
ader  such  a  coarse  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  legiti- 
mate profits ;  but  as  these  enterprising  traders  are  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  thousands  of  miles  with  their  caravans,  they  neces- 
sarily know  every  part  of  the  country  and  in  what  part  of  it  the 
tribes  are  located  at  every  season  of  the  year.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  these  merchants  that  Russia  distributes  her  merchandise  over 
Cmtral  Asia.  Mr.  Atkinson  furnishes  a  list  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  likely  to  be  most  in  request  by  the  Kirghis  and 
utber  tribes,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  pages 
of  his  important  and  interesting  work.  England,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indus,  has  a  natural  facility  for  carrying  on  a  profitable 
ccHnmerce  with  Central  Asia ;  and  it  rests  with  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  determine  whether  the  millions  of  that  vast 
region  shall  be  supplied  with  the  European  commodities  which 
they  require  from  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Hiames,  or  from  Moscow  and  Novgorod..  It  is  not  the  popula- 
tioD  of  these  great  plains  that  would  alone  benefit  fi'om  a  free 
acces  to  Briti^  productions  if  placed  within  their  reach  at  some 
spot  high  up  the  Indus,  but  such  wares  will  also  find  their  way 
to  the  Mongolian  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  great  Gobi  desert, 
and  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Selenga  and  the  sources  of  the 
AmocH*.  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  will,  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 
opinion,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  com- 
merce ;  the  Kirghis,  as  soon  as  fairs  shall  be  opened,  will  send 
nambers  of  excellent  horses  to  India,  and  the  precious  metals 
being  abundant  in  their  country  will  in  time  also  be  exported 
fieely  in  exchange  for  the  articles  which  they  desire. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review  repeatedly 
directed  attention  to  the  aggressions  of  Russia  in  Asia.*  We 
aoooonced  a  few  years  since  that,  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Manchouria,  Russia  had  contrived  to  establish  a  military 
*»tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor,  the  outlet  of  Sibe- 
ria, t  We  now  learn  that  the  most  extensive  preparations 
W  been  long  in  progress  at  Irkutsk  for  the  annexation  of 
tite  territory  which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  empire. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  who  spent  two  winters  in  the  capital  of 
Siberia,  and  two  summers  in  the  regions  to  the  south,  saw 
the  preparations  which  were  in  progress  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Amoor  district ;  and  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  says,  of 

•  See  Nnmbers  191  and  192  of  the  *  Quarterly  Beview/        f  No.  192,  p.  690. 
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judging  of  their  efficiency.  Chests  of  arms  for  new  re^menl 
of  Cossacks  were  constantly  arriving^  as  well  as  batteries  <j 
artillery  fiilly  equipped^  which  could  be  needed  for  no  othd 
purpose  than  to  overawe  the  Chinese  Gorernment  He  estimatd 
the  force  of  Cossacks  then  ready  tor  active  service  in  £asten 
Siberia  as  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  mei^ 
The  dockyard  and  arsenal  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara  were  in  fu] 
activity  preparing  material  of  war  and  a  steam  flotilla ;  and  thi 
Government  evidaitly  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  take  thj 
first  step  towards  the  dismemberment  of  China.  That  policy  ha 
resulted  in  a  complete  success,  without  the  expenditure  of  a^ 
ounce  of  gunpowder  or  one  drop  of  blood,  and  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  manner  strictly  conformable  to  the  most  approved  dipio 
matic  precedents.  A  Russian  squadroa  of  no  c(mtemptibl< 
strength  now  displays  its  flag  in  the  Strait  of  Tartary  or  rides  k 
safety  in  the  harbours  of  the  Sea  of  Japan;  and  as  wherevei 
Russia  has  once  planted  her  foot  the  next  object  has  always  beeij 
to  make  that  footing  sure,  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  hea] 
of  the  erection  of  enormous  fortifications.  The  naval  powej 
of  Russia  has  never  been  much  considered  in  estimating  hel 
political  strength.  Shut  in  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  a  fit^en 
sea,  her  ships  have  never  encountered  those  of  any  Power  which 
had  the  free  range  of  the  ocean.  As  yet  perhs^s  her  Govern- 
ment regards  the  rising  naval  establishnient  in  Eastern  Asin 
more  as  a  school  of  naval  instruction  tJian  an  immediate  addi- 
tion to  her  maritime  strength ;  but  its  value  in  reference  to  the 
future,  and  to  her  well-understood  objects,  must  nevertheless  be 
great  In  a  tract,  the  title  of  which  we  have  pirefized  to  this 
article,  and  which  was  generally  attributed  to  Sir  John  McNeill, 
that  able  and  experienced  diplomatist  truly  said,  ^the  avidity 
with  which  Russia  has  sought,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  she 
has  clung  to  every  acquisition  of  territory  even  when  it  could  be 
maintained  only  at  the  cost  of  large  pecuniary  sacrifices,  shows  that 
she  desires  those  acquisitions  with  reference  to  some  other  consi- 
deration than  the  mere  intrinsic  wortii  of  the  property  acquired. 
Her  ambition,  as  we  said  in  1854,  is  enormous.  The  last  of  her 
acquisitions  in  a  part  of  iiie  world  where  she  is  peculiarly  free 
from  European  svTveiUance^  and  where  her  machinations  for  an 
extension  of  territory  have  been  long  carried  cm,  affords  an  in- 
structive warning  to  the  Western  nations  thirt  they  can  never 
abate  their  distrust  or  rely  on  her  moderation.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  when  the  Chinese  Government  becomes  fully  ^"^^ 
of  the  artifices  which  were  employed  to  obtain  the  formal  cession 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  territory,  and  that  portion  the  cradlf  of 
the  Mantchoo  dynasty,  indignation  at  having  been  deluded  ioto 
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so  impoctaat  a  coDcesaion  without  anj  substaotial  equivalent 
rill  t^  the  place  of  gratitude  for  supposed  services  in  an  hour  of 
extreme  distress^  The  systematic  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aaflof  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
neot  was  as  indefensible  by  the  law  of  nations  as  any  of  those 
aggressioQs  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  as  some  of 
t^  woEst  results  of  pc^pular  goverrunent  in  the  New  World,  and 
pioTtt  that  a  low  seaase  of  international  morality  is  the  character- 
istic aUke  of  democracy  and  despotism.  The  free  navigation  of 
^  Amoor  as  the  outlet  of  her  Siberian  possessions  is  all  that 
RoKia  could  in  reason  and  justice  have  sought  from  the  Chinese 
Gomnineut  The  habitual  feeling  of  the  Government  of  China 
^i^vaids  Russia  has  been  recently  revealed  in  a  remarkable  docu- 
iBent  A  State  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  memorial  addressed  to 
tlie  Emperor  of  China  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil 
Office  and  twenty-three  other  leading  statesmen,  was  found  in  the 
^mer  Palace.  It  is  a  remonstrance  against  the  intended  flight 
•rftie  Emperor  into  Tartary.  *  Where,'  say  these  sagacious  coun- 
ollori, '  can  your  Majesty's  personal  safety  be  better  assured  than 
tt  the  capital  ?  Beyond  the  Hoo-pe-kow  Pass  is  the  haunt  of 
°in&bers  of  Russian  barbarians,  and  these  have  been  constantly 
P'^tending  to  deliver  communications  to  the  Government  at 
"^kinfor  the  furtherance  of  some  treacherous  design.'*  That 
°^^  was  manifest  enough  when  the  Russian  Minister  sought 
>  conference  with  the  Prince  of  Kung  on  the  approach  of  the  allied 
"^  to  the  capital.  Nor  is  it  less  instructive  to  observe  the 
^^uety  manifested  by  Russia  to  confine  other  Powers  in  their 
Q^pkmatic  intercourse  with  China  to  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
^^^^  while  by  the  means  of  a  resident  embassy  she  has  been 
^  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Court.  In  a  leading  journal 
■^ '  Abeille  du  Nord '  of  St  Petersbui^ — an  article  appeared 
^  tb  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  object  of  which 
^  to  prove  that  the  British  Government  had  often  acted  un- 
y^y  towards  the '  Celestial  Empire.'  '  What,'  said  this  Govem- 
^^  organ, '  can  European  nations  want  in  China  but  security 
*"W  liWy  of  c<Hnmerce  in  the  seaports  ?  It  is  there  that  the 
P<^  of  European  nations  can  be  sensibly  felt  without  being 
^^••d  to  considerable  losses  of  men  and  money.  Would  it  not 
"^^r,  instead  of  treating  directly  with  an  impotent  govem- 
"^  to  make  arrangements  with  the  local  authorities  ?  '  f  Sug- 
S^tioBsof  this  kind,  as  our  Minister  at  Pekin  has  justly  observed, 
^  &miMled  on  a  misapprehensicm — ^he  might  have  said  a  mis- 
'^P^ifientation — of  the   position  and   influence   of  the  Chinese 

*  CiHTecpoDdence,  p.  263.  t  ^^^f  P*  3^* 
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Government,  in  which  the  will  of  the  Emperor  is  supreme.  Tc 
keep  the  representatives  of  every  other  Power  out  of  rekin  seemi 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  China  must  have 
recently  received  a  considerable  amount  of  political  enlighti 
enment  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  a  dispoJ 
sition  has  been  unequivocally  manifested  by  the  Court  of  Pekin 
since  the  war  to  draw  closer  its  relations  with  the  representative 
of  the  British  Government.  We  ehtertain  a  confident  expecta- 
tion that  a  strong  reaction  will  soon  display  itself  throughout 
the  country  in  favour  of  England,  and  that  the  Government  will 
freely  acknowledge  that  the  two  nations  are  commercially  united 
only  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  we  trust  that  the  *  majesty 
of  honest  dealing '  will  inspire  all  classes  in  China  with  the  con-i 
viction  that  Great  Britain  could  have  had  no  object  either  in 
her  policy  or  her  arms  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  and 
integrity  of  their  country. 


Art.  VII. — 1.    Opere   Politico-Economiche    del    Conie    Camitto 
Benso  di  Cavour.     Cuneo,  1857. 

2.  CamiUo  Benso  di  Cavour.      Per  Roggero  Bonghi.     Torino, 
1861.  ' 

3.  CouTit  Cavour^  his  Life  arid  Career.     By  Basil  H.  Cooper, 
B.A.     London,  1860. 

COUNT  CAVOUR  holds  far  too  great  a  place  in  the  history 
of  our  time  to  permit  us  to  pass  over  his  death  in  silence. 
Short  as  was  his  public  career,  he  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
of  our  generation,  and  his  influence  will  probably  be  felt  longer 
and  more  widely  than  that  of  any  living  being.  He  has  called 
into  political  existence  a  nation  which,  if  its  future  be  not  marred 
by  untoward  events  or  wilful  misconduct,  may  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  earth,  and  may  alter  that  balance  of  power 
upon  which  the  present  relations  of  the  civilised  world  are  based. 
A  candid  inquiry  into  the  history  and  condition  of  Italy  will 
show  that  two  things  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  man  who, 
at  this  particular  time,  sought  to  achieve  her  independence  and 
to  unite  her  various  States  under  one  rule — ^that  he  should  be 
born  a  Piedmontese,  and  should  come  from  the  upper,  rather  than 
the  middle  or  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  Both  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  in  Count  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  founded,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  Saxon  named  Odibert  His  ancestors  have  been  traced  to 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.     They  belonged  to  the  flourishing 
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ommuoitj  of  Cbieii,  holding  fiefs  which  are  still  possessed  by 
Adr  descendants.  During  die  Middle  Ages  the  Bensos  num- 
bered several  distinguished  statesmen  and  warriors.  The  Count 
Gcoffirey  Benso  defended  the  Castle  of  Montmeillan,  then  the 
boiwark  between  France  and  Savoy,  for  thirteen  months  with 
^leat  bravery  and  skill,  against  Louis  XIII.  At  a  later  period 
tist  family  contracted  alliances  with  the  noble  French  house  of 
Qcnnont-Tonnerre,  The  title  of  Count  of  Cavour  was  conferred 
apon  Mlchele  Antonio  di  Bcnso,  from  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Pinerolo. 

CuniUo  was  the  second  son  of  the  Marchese  don  Michele 
Giuseppe  Benso  di  Cavour  and  of  Adelaide  Susanna  Sellon, 
iladjof  Geneva.  He  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  August,  1810. 
It  k  not  a  little  curious  that  one  of  his  sponsors  was  Pauline 
Bor^iese,  the  sister  of  the  first  Napoleon.  His  father,  although 
aa  amiable  man,  and  much  beloved  in  his  family,  had  rendered 
imoseif  unpopular  by  his  aristocratic  manners  and  reserve,  and  by 
ids  connexion  with  die  absolute  mrty.  A  share  of  his  unpopu- 
IsntT  long  fell  upon  his  son.  Xike  most  young  men  of  rank, 
Camillo  was  aeaat  to  the  military  academy.  The  army  was  then 
almost  the  only  career  open  to  a  youth  of  noble  birth.  The 
rfril  service  of  the  State  was  despised,  and  few  in  his  position 
coold  be  prepared  for  it  by  a  suitable  education.  He  soon  dis- 
tingaished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  ability,  and  was  chosen 
at  a  royal  page,  then  the  next  step  to  successful  entrance  into 
pstridan  life.  His  position  at  the  Court  seems  to  have  been 
jdoome  to  him.  He  took  little  pains  to  conceal  his  distaste  for 
It,  and  was  soon  dismissed  from  its  duties.  Returning  with 
renewed  energy  to  his  studies,  chiefly  directed  by  the  celebrated 
Mtronomer  Plajm,  he  completed  his  military  education  at  eighteen, 
kavingthe  Academy  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Engineers, 
uid  the  reputation  of  an  able  mathematician  and  one  of  the  most 
indostrious  pupils  of  the  institution.  He  was  soon  employed  as 
an  engineer,  although  only  nineteen  years  old,  in  important  works. 
In  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  March,  1829,  he  writes,  *I  have  passed 
4c  whole  winter  in  the  Apennines,  to  make  the  plan  of  a  new 
fort,  Ac  object  of  which  would  be  to  close  the  road  between  Nice 
^  Genoa ! '  A  singular  entry  into  life  of  the  statesman  who, 
^Wrty  years  later,  was  called  upon  to  transfer  the  frontiers  of  his 
comitry  to  this  very  line  of  defence.  From  Genoa,  he  was  sent 
to  finish  some  works  at  L'Esseillon,  a  fort  perched  upon  pre- 
dpitous  heights,  and  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis  into 
Wy.  He  writes  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  grand  mountain 
scenery  which  surrounds  it.  He  had  formed  an  early  friendship 
widi  the  late  Mr.  William  Brockedon.    That  distinguished  Alpine 
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traveller  had  been  the  first  to  describe  those  beautiful  passes  and 
valleys,  now  the  favourite  resort  <rf  the  English  kmrist,  which 
lead  from  the  spotless  summits  and  stem  grandeur  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  through  almost  imperceptible  gradations  of  gloomy  pine- 
forests,  shady  chestnut-groveS,  smiling  vineyards  and  convent- 
crowned  hills,  into  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  He  had  sent  his 
magnificent  work  on  *The  Passes  of  the  Alps'  to  the  young- 
Count.  To  no  one  could  the  gift  have  been  iBore  gratelu].  He 
was  proud  of  his  glorious  native  valleys,  and  jealous  of  their 
reputation.  In  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted,  the  first  of  a  series 
oi  great  interest  addressed  to  his  English  fidend,  he  writes : — 

'  Having,  with  the  exception  of  the  Btelvio,  explored  all  the  pass^ 
you  so  well  describe,  I  have  secoi  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  that,  doing 
full  justice  to  the  picturesque  beauties  of  our  valleys,  jaa  give 
so  charming  a  description  of  them.  The  Piedmontese,  who  ha;ve 
hitherto  been  sacrificed  on  this  score  to  the  Swiss,  &he«ld  be  gratefvl 
to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  tiiem.  Tou  sustain  thear  cafose  m 
the  most  triumj^wnt  manaer,  by  makiiig  known  to  all  Europe  tiu&  singii* 
larly  pietureflque  aeeneij  of  the  Mont  Geaeve,  and  the  Boagmfio^ii 
valley  of  Aosta,  which  are  in  no  way  inleri<Mr  tO'  the  most  beavti^ 
parts  of  Switzerland.  We  shall  be  indebted  to  you  as  one  of  the 
first  amcmgst  straBgers,  who,  divesting  himself  of  tikose  accepted  pre* 
judices  which  assigned  to  Helvetia  alone  all  the  beauties  of  the  Alps, 
has  rendered  complete  and  signal  justice  to  a  country  which  so  well 
deserves  to  be  hnown.^ 

He  had  been  placed  under  airest  loe  a  short  time  in  tint 
Fort  de  Bard^  on  account  el  political  opinions  expressed  with 
too  much  fireedom.  Like  most  of  the  educated  young  men  of 
Italy,  his  sympathies  were  altogether  wkh  the  party  of  liberty 
and  progress.  But,  unlike  many  of  them  who  were  hurried 
into  unhappj  exceasesy  his  views  from  the  vary  beginning  se^n 
to  have  been  singularly  moderate  and  practical.  There  is  bo 
greater  proof  of  the  miserable  tyranny  which  then  weighed 
upon  Italy,  and  which  attempted  to  crush  every  noble  aspiran 
tion  and  every  development  of  human  intelligence,  than  that 
such  a  man  should  have  been  the  object  of  suspicion  and  perse- 
cution. This  policy  was  only  calculated  to  breed  conspirators 
and  nourish  hatred.  Cavour  todiL  a  wiser  part  than  to  join 
secret  societies  and  to  engage  in  hopeless  plots^  He  threw  up 
his  commissum  in  the  Engineers  in  disgust,  and  set  to  work 
heart  and  soul  to  study  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the 
day,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  that  was  before  him, 
and  to  which  he  even  then  looked  forward.  A  renukrkable  letter 
has  been  preserved,  written  by  him  about  this  time,  in  which  he 
says  that,  in  his  dreams^  he  dready  sees  himself  the  Minister  of 
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die  Kki^om  of  Italy.*  The  erents  of  1830  made  a  deep  im- 
pfessioo  npon  him.  The  French  Herohrtion,  the  fall  of  the  Boar- 
bgnsy  xbe  estabUshment  of  ronstitational  goTemment  under  Louis 
FUippe,  the  RefiEirm  agitation  in  England,  and  Ae  growing 
!ta2gm  of  the  liberal  party,  led  him  at  first  to  hope  that  the 
wrongs  of  Italy  would  be  redressed,  and  that  she  would  share  in 
the  progress  which  a{^[>eared  to  be  in  store  for  the  West  of 
Esrae.  He  wnles  from  Genoa  in  the  mmdk  of  December 
18»r— 

*I  osogratulate  yos  smcereiy  ob  the  nappy  ehsnge  which  has 
tibs  place  in  the  policy  of  your  (Torermoaeal.  Whikt  all  Ihiiope 
«  vi&mg  wjA  a  film  step  in  the  ftA  at  pregBesa,  mhs^^ 
lUj  is  slwsya  hvuio  down  mder  I9i6  flame  system  of  ciirfl  said 
Bi^ma  ^mumj.  Pity  tbooe  who,  wi&  a  soul  made  to  derelop 
fc  gMMoua  Bnneiples  of  cirifization,  are  compelled  to  see  their 

«WBtiy  farolBlMed  by  Austrian  and bsyoncts.     Tell  your 

anoitiymen  that  we  are  not  undesernng  of  liberty — ^that^  if  we 
^  rotten  menAera,  we  hsTe  also  men  who  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the 
Meamgs  of  fi^it.  ForgiTo  me  if  I  wander,  but  my  soul  is  weighed 
inm  mder  the  wei^^  c^  indignation  and  of  sorrow,  and  I  feel  a  Tery 
Meet  relkf  in  thus  opening  myself  to  one  who  knows  the  causes  oi 
Bf  ffieii  wui  sundy  sympathises  wi^  them.^ 

His  eyes  were  constantly  turned  to  England,  He  watched 
vitb  an  interest  extraordinary  in  a  stranger  and  so  young  a 
Ban — finr  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age — the  progress 
of  ^  great  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind  in 
tbis  country.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  such  casual  inform  a- 
tioQ  as  he  could  obtain  in  foreign  publications.  He  wished 
to  dig  down  to  Ac  very  root  He  applied  to  his  EngliA  friend 
far  books,  reports,  and  documents,  and  studied  them  with  un* 
^lin^  indus^.  The  English  language  was  now  perfectly 
faailiar  to  him.  In  it  he  wrote,  on  the  16th  April,  1832,  the 
^wiag  remarkable  letter,  which  shows  how  early  he  had 
*T»miiicd  financial  and  economical  subjects.  Of  course  we 
>s  Bot  cottcemed  with  his  views  on  Englisk  party  struggles : — 

*lt  is  not  only  in  England  that  the  great  question  of  the  com-lawB 
B  agikfced ;  here,  as  well  as  in  your  own  country,  the  contending 
^■teieste  of  the  conBommatewa  and  the  protecteurs  are  in  presence 
sknring  iu  order  to  obtain — the  first,  greater  liberty  for  foreign  im- 
P^vtitka,  tiie  latter,  a  more  effectual  protection  against  the  com  of 

•  H»  writes* — *Je  fKnn  remercie,  Madame  la  Marquise,  pour  I'iatc'ret  ^ne  tods 
pNME  k  Bs  disgrace ;  imms  eroyez  W  bien,  je  ferai  tout  de  atSine  ma  ca prim, 
fa  Wucoap  d'aiabitioxiv  noe  ambitioa  <5norme;  et  lorsqae  je  serai  MiDistre» 
ffafkre  que  yc  In  jsisttfierai^  pnlsqae  dans  mes  rdves  je  me  vols  dejli  Hinistre  du 
Bfljioine  d*ltaIie.-<;.  Catoub/ 
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Odessa,  Most  miliappily,  nowhere  the  trae  principles  of  economi* 
science  are  so  little  understood  as  in  Piedmont.  The  lucid  theor 
and  profomid  reasonings  of  the  philosophical  writers,  as  well  as  i 
nnmeroos  facts  and  evidence  collected  by  the  care  of  Tarions  enlig] 
ened  Gk)yemments,  are  totally  unknown  here.  The  violent  paasio 
of  the  one,  and  the  blind  and  selfish  interest  of  the  others,  are  t 
only  arms  employed,  till  now,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  of 
mighty  interest.  Having  been  of  late  engaged  in  several  discussio 
on  this  subject  with  (a)  person  who  can  exert  an  efficacious  infl 
ence  on  the  final  decision  of  it,  1  have  endeavoured  to  collect  i 
the  official  documents  which  might  throw  a  li^t  on  the  subject, 
possess  now  all  that  has  been  written  on  it  in  France,  but  I  yet  wa: 
some  works  published  in  England;  1  mean,  1.  "A  relation  of 
journey  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jacob,  by  order  of  (rovemmenty  in  tl 
western  provinces  of  Europe,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agr 
culture  in  these  countries ;  2.  "  The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  it 
Oom-kws  in  the  House  of  Lords.*'  I  will  be  infinitely  obliged  f 
you  if  you  be  so  kind  as  to  procure  these  works  for  me. 

*A11  our  attention  is  now  directed  towards  England,  We  wai 
with  great  anxiety  the  final  decision  of  the  Beform  question.  Mor 
than  any  other  nation  Italy  is  interested  in  the  triumph  of  the  Libera 
party  in  England,  because  more  than  any  other  nation  she  stands  h 
need  of  the  powerfal  and  disinterested  help  of  Great  Britain  for  oh 
taining  in  some  maimer  the  redress,  at  least,  of  a  portion  of  Ui< 
intolerable  grievances  which  afflict  her  since  1814.' 

The  young  Count  received  with  joy  the  books  he  had  askec 
for,  and  others  added  to  the  list.  He  had  thrown  himself  witl 
his  usual  eagerness  into  the  study  of  the  great  controversy  oi 
the  corn-laws  and  free  trade.     In  July,  1832,  he  writes : — 

^  A  slight  illness  has  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days.  1^ 
is  only  two  days  since  I  have  regained  the  free  use  of  my  &ci]lti< 
Tou  would  scarcely  doubt  that  the  first  use  I  have  made  of  them 
to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  in 
curing  for  me  the  precious  documents  that  I  had  asked  you  to 
me.  They  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  enabling  me  to  fix  my  id( 
clearly  upon  the  difficult,  but  most  important  question  of  the  Coi 
Laws  and  of  Free  Trade,  which  hitherto,  I  confess,  have  been  entiie] 
in  accordance  with  those  of  your  most  celebrated  writers  and  8ta4«i 
men.  Perhaps  a  deeper  examination  of  the  question  will  bring  m^J 
the  opinions  of  the  uncompromising  partisans  of  the  reciproci^ 
svstem.  Still  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  any  concli 
sivo  answers  to  the  reasonings  of  Smith  and  Bicardo,  and  to  tt 
facts  advanced  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  his  disciples  your  pres^ 
ministers.  According  to  my  view,  the  commercial  and  indoatni 
crisis  which  has  affiicted  England,  and  the  distress  of  the  woz^ 
classes  which  has  been  its  result,  far  from  having  been  caused  by  u 
new  [^stem  introduced  into  your  commercial  policy,  would  have  bed 

^         .diinini^^ 
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ii  tij  it^  md  might  eTGn  haro  been  ayoided  if  that  policy 
itkipU)d  on  ft  lai^r  ficale,  ojid  et^pecially  had  it  been  extended 
V  *b  Com  Lawn/ 

CftToar  hailed  the  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Bill  as  a  dawn  of 
3wlora  for  [l%!v  ;  ^^i^i!  In  tlm  Tfiisc'i:iMe  position  in  which  we 
«re  |Jaced,'  he  exclaims,  *  we  need  indeed  a  ray  of  hope.'  In 
tltt  same  letter  he  gives  this  touching  description  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  unhappy  country  i-^ 

'Pressed  on  the  one  side  by  Austrian  bayonets,  on  the  other  by 
iae  fniioas  excommonications  of  the  Pope,  our  condition  is  truly 
%loable.  Every  free  exercise  of  thought,  every  generous  senti- 
^^  ift  stifled  as  if  it  were  a  sacrilege  or  a  crime  against  the  State. 
We  cannot  hope  to  obtain  by  ourselves  any  relief  frt)m  such  enormous 
Wfftimes.  The  fUe  of  my  countrymen  of  the  Bomagna  especially 
tf  inly  deplorable,  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
^^^^dtttmg  Powers  have  only  made  it  worse.  The  intervention  of 
^n&ce  is  not  even  sufficient  to  exact  the  smallest  reasonable  oon- 
•^^iott  from  the  Pope.  The  voice  of  England  alone,  if  raised  in  a 
^  uid  positive  tone,  can  obtain  for  the  people  of  the  Bomagna  a 
^portable  government,  somewhat  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  and 
BUDnera  of  our  age.' 

Hlien,  in  the  course  of  his  Italian  travels,  he  visited  Milan,  the 
"^lifiillAustrian  authorities  had  already  their  *eye  upon  him.' 
His  ckracter  and  opinions  were  well  known ;  spies  were  set  to 
dog  tig  steps;  the  houses  he  frequented  were  denounced.'  When 
^  arcluTes  of  the  police  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian  party 
^  1848,  amongst  the  vast  collection  of  papers  which  related  to 
^ost  every  man  of  eminence  and  abiUty  in  Italy  was  found  a 
^^ed  report  upon  Cavour.  He  was  pronounced  a  dangerous 
^^wcter,  and  one  of  far  too  much  capacity  not  to  be  regarded 
^4  the  utmost  jealousy*  The  archives  of  the  Austrian 
police  in  Italy,^  and  those  of  the  states  under  Austrian  in- 
f^ce,  exhibit,  it  is  well  known,  a  very  diflFerent  spirit  from  that 
^  which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  governed  its  German 
'^^ons.  It  would  really  seem  that  virtue  and  noble  qualities 
*^,  of  themselves,  grounds  of  suspicion* 

^  1833  Cavour's  father  had  been  elected  to  the  important  but 
^laborious  post  of  Mayor  of  Turin,  and  was  c^ompelled  to  give 
^f  tkesaperintendence  of  his  own  property,  which  consisted  prin- 
^ptUjof  ^  vast  agricultural  and  commercial  undertakings,'  His 
^HKstjonwas  absent  from  Italy,  and  the  management  of  the  family 
^devolved  upon  Camillo,  who  thus  found  himself  unable  to 

A  large  pordon  of  the  contents  of  these  archives  his  been  published  under 
Jf^  title  of  <  Carte  segrete  e  Atti  ufficiali  della  Polizia  Austriaca  in  Italia  dai  4 
^  18U  al  22  Marzo  1848/     Capolago,  1851.      3  vols. 
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CMXTf  out  liis  loa^  cberished  project  of  visiting  Engbmcl.  ^ 
wish  ibr  aodmig  so  mndi  in  the  world,'  he  wiiftes,  ^  as  io  becomi 
personally  acquainted  with  that  illustrious  nation  which  ha 
filled  the  moral,  industrial,  and  political  world  with  its  name. 
In  1835  he  was  called  by  the  illness  of  his  aunt,  the  Duches 
of  Clermont-Tonnerre,  to  Geneva.  He  was  connected  thn>ug] 
his  mother's  side  with  many  of  the  most  disdnguished  familie 
of  the  republic,  with  whom  to  the  last  he  was  in  constant  anc 
affectionate  intercourse.  He  now  visited  Paris,  and  ciessec 
over  to  England.  This  country  had  been  tjie  object  of  his  cod 
stent  thoughts.  He  laments  in  his  letters  how  little  she  is  ro^Jl} 
known  on  the  Continent.  ^  Even  the  accounts,'  he  oomplains^ 
'^v«n  of  htT  by  her  own  newspapers,  ave  so  distorted  bj 
party  fseling,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  an  accurate  laEK>w* 
ledge  of  public  events.'  His  correspondent,  whose  opuuons 
on  English  politics  did  not  agree  with  his  own,  had  referred 
him  for  comfort  and  information  to  Ae  *  Morning  HeraH;' 
but  in  that  meritorious  journal  he  had  not  found  any  great 
relief  from  his  difficulties,  nor  any  new  and  profound  views  on 
the  important  subjects  he  was  investigating.  Strcmgly  attached 
as  he  was  to  liberty  and  progress,  he  earnestly  protested  against 
violent  changes  and  popular  excesses.  He  expresses  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  England  *  woald  be  of  a 
nature  to  reasware  tlie  friends  oi  order  and  liberty,  those  great 
foundations  of  society  threatened  by  blind  and  extreme  parties.* 
But  he  has  also  as  strong  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making 
concessions  in  accordance  wiA  the  spirit  of  the  times.  *  Nothing 
has  shaken,'  he  writes,  *  my  faith  in  the  principle  of  free  trade ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  which  has  taken  place  in  England  since 
the  new  direction  given  hy  Huskisson  to  the  customs  system 
has  fully  confirmed  my  original  views.' 

Thus  prepared  by  long  study,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  wiA 
OttT  literature,  our  political  institutions,  and  the  history  of  our  pu*Wic 
men,  Cavour  was  better  fitted  than  probably  any  young  Ixavcller 
had  ever  before  been  to  make  the  utmost  of  a  visit  to  England. 
He  was  eminently  fortunate  in  finding  a  guide  ready  to  receive 
him  in  his  friend  Mr.  Brockedon,  who  had  from  the  fii«t 
appreciated  his  abilities  and  his  character,  and  had  foretcrfd  \is 
fatune  greatness.  The  very  divergence  of  their  opinions  rather 
sharpened  Cavour's  zeal  for  inquiry,  and  led  hira  to  examine  into 
many  things  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  notice  Mr. 
Brodcedon's  skill  and  ingenuity  as  a  mechanician,  to  which  we 
owe  some  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  our  time,  his  position 
as  a  man  of  letters,  his  connexion  with  the  principal  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  his  ceputation  as  an  aitist,  and  bis  geae- 
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vm,  raaalj,  nd  gesial  dispontioQ*  rendered  him  tingalarly  well 
(fsaiiMi  to  direct  tbe  attef^km  of  kis  friend  to  that  which  was 
best  worthy  of  it  in  thii  country.  Chiefly  under  his  gfuidance 
Civoar  Tisited  the  freat  public  and  private  institutions  and  esta- 
iififlkiiretits  of  London  and  the  manafactoring  districts,  inquired 
i«B  Ac  principles  upon  which  they  were  managed,  and^  ex- 
amed  the  wonderful  inventions  and  improreraents  in  mechanics 
vkkb  have  been  the  cause  of  the  vast  development  of  the  resources 
vA  commerce  of  England*  He  completed  his  inquiries  by 
spending  some  time  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Tbe  political  and  social  condition  of  this  country  was  of  special 
alenat  to  him.  He  investigated  with  die  utmost  eagerness,  hut 
It  die  same  time  with  the  calm,  penetrating,  and  business-like 
piigneiit  of  a  ststesman,  die  great  problems  of  the  day.  Nothing 
^  BMre  striking  in  his  eariy  letters  than  the  love  of  truth  and 
tbe  desire  of  attaining  to  it  Aat  they  display.  Marvelling  as  he 
^  tt  the  wealth  and  freedom  of  England,  he  did  not  suffer  his 
'^Aiuissm  to  mislead  him.  He  had  prepared  himself  to  examine 
^MOBs^y  die  sources  of  her  greatness,  not  as  a  mere  curious 
ibuIt  bot  as  a  practical  one.  Blue  books,  parliamentary  returns, 
Ji^IKn  on  financial,  social,  and  industrial  questions,  improve- 
^^^  m  mamfactures,  husbandry,  and  agriculture,  reports  upon 
'''Stories,  schools,  poor-laws,  and  trade,  even  treatises  on  the  laying 
^  «m1  management  of  flower  and  botanical  gardens,  were  all 
^  widi  (he  same  ardour,  and  illustrated  and  verified  by  his 
»»H  inquiries. 

%  attention  was  especially  turned  to  our  parliamentary  pro- 
^ings.  He  was  constantly  present  at  the  debates  in  the  House 
^Omnnons,  and  soon  attained  that  acquaintance  with  its  com- 
PJ^ted  modes  of  procedure,  with  the  tactics  of  its  leaders,  and 
l^tb  rales  observed  in  discussion,  which  subsequently  proved 
^  ^  singular  advantage  to  him.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
'^'^^^''ii^ging  sight  to  observe  diis  young  Italian  nobleman, 
****^  with  all  the  vivacity  and  imagination  of  his  country- 
^  ^*ith  a  ready  and  brilliant  wit,  and  with  die  most  pleasing 
^*^*««,  renouncing  the  seductive  pieasures  of  society,  and 
^^  himself  heart  wid  soul  to  the  dry  study  of  those  profound 
7^^*^  which  had  engaged  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age. 
^^Id  have  been  well  fwr  Italy  ^id  she  possessed  many  such 
^^Tle  hour  of  her  regeneration  would  not  have  been  so  long 

^2^  hiTe  entered  somewhat  fully  into  these  details,  because 
*jy  furaish  the  key  to  Cavour's  subsequent  success,  and  to  his 
l^^l  character.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  tiian  the 
^  of  the  you<fa  of  a  great  man,  than  to  marie  the  emrly  dawn 
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of  his  intellect,  and  to  trace  the  first  tendency  of  his  mind*  11 
lives  of  most  men  are  shadowed  out  before  they  are  five-^Ln^ 
twenty^  The  impulse  given  to  the  thoughts  and  dispositic 
by  that  time  generally  continues  in  the  same  direction  -wil 
little  change.  The  foundation  is  laid,  development  alone  ensuel 
No  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  career  of  Cavour^  < 
who  knew  him,  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  his  early  stud 
of  the  great  questions  then  chiefly  agitated,  and  nowhere  joaay 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  England,  mainly  influenced  Iii 
future  life,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  those  opinions,  an 
to  the  adoption  of  those  principles,  upon  which  he  subs^ 
quently  acted  when  called  into  the  service  of  his  country*  H 
scarcely  ever  made  a  speech  or  wrote  a  paper  in  whicli  som 
allusion  to  England  will  not  be  found,  in  which  he  does  n< 
summon,  as  justifying  a  policy  or  a  principle,  the  great  names  < 
Chatham,  of  Pitt,  of  Canning,  or  of  Peel,  in  which  he  does  n< 
point  to  a  maxim  or  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  th 
guidance  of  the  Italian  Chambers,  in  which  he  does  not  shoj 
that  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  £n^lisl 
constitution.  His  admiration  for  England — not  an  irrational 
blind,  or  frivolous  admiration  as  his  enemies  wished  Italj  t 
believe,  but^a  deep  earnest  reverence  for  those  principles  whici 
had  led  to  her  greatness  and  her  freedom — subsequently  eame< 
for  him  the  title  of  which  he  certainly  felt  no  shame,  of  tfai 
'  Anglomane.'  Cavour's  visit  to  England  was  the  tumin^-poin 
of  his  life.  Its  fruits  were  soon  visible.  He  had  already,  i] 
1835,  published  an  account  of  the  English  poor-law ;  and  one  o 
his  first  literary  works  when  he  was  again  settled  in  Turin  wb\ 
a  paper  upon  Ireland,  published  during  the  winter  of  1843-44 
in  two  parts,  in  the  *  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve.*  I 
atti-acted  general  attention*  A  translation  was  published  in  tidi 
country  in  1845.  This  remarkable  production  has  rather  th< 
character  of  a  state  paper  than  of  a  pamphlet  written  upon  ai 
exciting  topic  of  the  day.  It  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and  entirelj 
free  from  those  exaggerated  notions  which  usually  characterise  i 
foreigner's  view  of  this  subject  Many  specific  measures  wliicli 
he  suggests  in  it  have  since  been  carried  out.  Amongst  others, 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  extreme  poini 
of  the  county  of  Clare  and  America,  by  which  he  contends 
the  communication  between  the  two  countries  would  shortly  b« 
reduced  to  a  seven-days'  voyage — ^a  striking  instance  of  his  fore- 
sight, and  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Galway  contract  which 
unluckily  escaped  Father  Daly's  friends  and  clients  on  a  recent 
occasion. 

Cavour,  by  his  pen  and  his  connexion  with  several  public 
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mstttatioiit,  Iiad  now  b^an  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
abin.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1842,  the  King,  Charles 
Albert,  had  aj^nroyed  bj  a  rojal  patent  the  *  Societk  Agraria,' 
of  which  CaToor  had  been  one  of  the  originators,  and  of  which 
be  was  soon  after  appointed  resident  councillor.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  connected  with  it ;  but  the  founders  of  the  society  had 
other  ends  in  view.  It  was  their  intention  that  it  should  become 
a  bond  of  onion  between  men  of  liberal  opinions,  and  should 
iddmatelj  open  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitution 
ia  Piednumt  Other  questions  than  those  strictly  relating  to 
sfricuhare  were,  consequently,  discussed  at  their  meetings  and  in 
their  joamals.  Their  principal  organ  was  the  ^  Gazetta  dell' 
Aasociazione  Agraria,'  to  which  Cavour  became  the  princial  con- 
tzibutor.  His  articles  at  once  attracted  attention  by  their  boldness, 
the  novdty  of  their  opinions  upon  Free  Trade,  and  their  advocacy 
of  constitational  institutions.  He  especially  opposed  the  esta- 
blishment, by  the  Government,  of  model  farms  which  were  then 
much  in  public  favour.  He  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
noodition  of  agriculture  in  Piedmont,  and  contended  that  it  was 
Dot  for  the  State  to  undertake  experiments  at  the  public  expense, 
but  diat  the  true  mode  of  developing  the  resources  of  a  country  was 
to  encamage  the  industry  of  the  people  and  to  remove  all  restric- 
tion upcm  it,-  by  wise  and  liberal  laws ;  that  all  real  progress  came 
from  their  intelligence,  and  not  from  the  interference  of  their 
mleis*  These  broad  and  liberal  views  produced  their  political 
dEsct  Insensibly,  and  without  exciting  the  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  the  Government,  they  gave  an  impulse  to  that  intellectual 
BKnrement  which  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  Gioberti,  Balbo, 
Masnmo  d'Azeglio,  and  other  eminent  Piedmontese,  who,  by 
Aeir  writii^,  were  preparing  the  way  for  constitutional  freedom. 
Amongst  the  papers  which  he  published  at  this  time  were  a 
comprehensive  inquiiy  into  the  subject  of  railways  for  Italy,  and 
ta  aUe  argument  against  Communist  doctrines. 

Finding  too  limited  a  scope  for  the  expression  of  his  political 
opinions  in  his  *  Agricultural  Journal,'  he  founded  in  1847,  with 
biis  friends  Cesare  Balbo,  Santa  Rosa,  Boncompagni,  Castelli, 
and  other  men  of  moderate  constitutional  views,  the  ^Risor- 
gimento,'  of  which  he  became  the  editor.  The  principles  of  the 
new  periodical  were  announced  to  be,  *  independence  of  Italy ; 
ttoion  between  the  princes  and  peoples ;  progress  in  the  path 
of  reform ;  and  a  league  between  uie  Italian  states.' 

Cavour  now  threw  himself  into  more  active  political  life.  One 
of  his  first  public  acts  was  to  unite  with  his  colleagues  in  the 

press 
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press  in  calling  ap<m  the  King  of  Na|des  to  abuidoii  liis 
Italiaa  policy  for  the  course  of  reform  thea  fallowed  hj  Pius  LX^ 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Charles  Albert,  *  in  the  policy 
of  Providence,  of  pardon,  of  civilisatioD,  and  of  Christian  charitry^.' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eventful  yiear  1848  a  meeting  had  been 
called  of  the  principal  political  leaders  in  Taria,  to  ooasidez' 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  a  petition  irom  die  ijn- 
habitants  of  Genoa  to  the  King,  demanding,  mmongst  odier 
measures,  the  eiqmlsion  of  the  Jes«iits  and  the  oq^aoisation  of  & 
national  guard.  After  several  persons  pcesent  had  givioft  tibeir 
opinkm  ^t  a  d^utation  from  the  capital  should  accompany 
that  from  Genoa  to  present  the  petition,  Cavoar  exdaimed  ^vitk 
great  vehemence,  ^  Why  should  we  ask  in  a  roundabout  way  for 
concessions  which  end  in  little  or  nothing  ?  I  propose  that  ^re 
should  petition  the  King  to  concede  to  us  the  inestimable  bcuefits 
of  public  discussion  in  face  of  the  country,  in  iriiich  the  opimons, 
the  interests,  and  the  wants  of  the  whole  nation  shall  be  rcpre- 
sented.  I  propose  that  we  should  ask  for  a  constitntion.*  WhHiat 
this  proposition  was  approved  by  the  more  moderate  of  those  pre- 
sent, the  extreme  democrats,  with  the  ezcepticm  of  Sigmir  Brofierioy 
declared  themselves  against  it  Out  of  this  divisian  of  opinioo 
^:ew  the  two  parties  in  the  Piedmontese  pailiamenl;;  of  one  of 
which,  the  Cmstitutional,  Cavour  became  the  recognised  lesMler. 

He  himself  informed  the  King  of  what  had  passed  at  tiie 
meetiiig,  assuring  him  that  the  Coostitiitioiial  party  had  bo  other 
ol^ct  in  view  than  the  support  of  the  thvooe  and  the  tme 
jjatereets  i^  the  people  united  withi  tiiose  of  govemniesit. 
Shortly  afterwards  Chaiies  Albert,  on  the  petitioa  of  tbe 
municipality  of  Turin,  granted  a  constitution.  Cavoor  ^w^sts 
named  a  member  of  the  commission,  of  which  Balbo  was  tbe 
president,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  electioB  of  deputiem  He 
took  the  principal  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  prepaied  tbe 
electoral  law,  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  now  that  of 
Italy.  The  first  electoral  college  of  Turin  sent  him  to  the  neir 
chamber  as  its  representative.  He  at  once  assumed  a£cst  pl&oe 
in  the  assembly  by  the  ability,  the  vigoui^  and  the*  matter  of  his 
speeches. 

The  eventsof  1848  seemed  to  promise  at  last  a  day  of  £pBedoia 
for  Italy.  He  shared  in  ^ke  general  hope,  and  did  BOt  even  ^rtnk 
from  advocating  with  enthusiasm  the  dedamtion  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  union  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont.  When  the 
King  seemed  to  waver  in  his  decision  of  advancing  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Milanese,  Cavour  urged  Balbo  to  proclaun  himself  dictator, 
and  to   march   upon  Milan,    declaxnig   that  he  was  ready    to 

accompany 
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mmf»Mj  Um  bMc&wted.  After  tke  deleat  of  Csatoont  he 
actBiOj  coroUed  kiflwe]/  as  a  •imf^  volunteer.  The  armistice 
nechded  at  Milan,  hcmey^  rettdered  it  mmeoenaiy  for  hia  to 
jua  tbe  lOBj.  But  VBL  commmm  with  the  wiaeat  and  moat  mode- 
nteofkifooBBtiyBiea,  he  toon  became  alarmed  at  the  pretensiona 
udoccestea  of  the  denocmtk  party.  He  declared  himaelf  an- 
iMUtia^y  a^ainat  their  doctrines  and  their  policy,  and  foretold 
the  dn^gcEs  into  which  they  were  hurrying^  Italy.  He  expoaed 
tWiathe  * RiaorgimeBto,'  and  in hii  speeches ;  and  thuseamed 
far  hiaself  that  haired  which  never  fla^^ged  to  the  day  of  his 
deitk.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  and  denounced  him 
VA  KtiQgrade,  and,  what  was  far  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  extreme 
pvtjr,  u  a  moderate.  The  dangerous  and  unbecoming  practice 
of  pcoaitttng  the  public  in  the  galleries  to  signify  their  ap- 
prond  or  displeasure  was  then  at  its  height*  Cavour  was  as- 
<>U  with  a  stona  of  hisses.  His  speeches  were  interrupted  by 
*^  sad  upioar,  whilst  the  attacks  upon  him  were  received 
«^  rounds  of  applause.  He  had  the  courage  to  resist  this 
iodeaot  tumult,  and  to  call  upon  the  President  to  clear  the 
S^^enet.  'Hisaea  aad  noise,'  be  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
'viH  aerer  prevent  me  from  sneaking  the  truth.  He  who  inter- 
'"ptine  dees  not  injure  me  akxie.  Every  one  of  my  colleagues 
slates  the  insuk  with  me.' 

He  had  now  become  so  unpopular  that,  what  the  King  was 
^^^"V«lhd  to  fotm  a  Democratic  Ministry  under  Gioberti  and  to 
^ve  the  Qmmfaers,  an  unknown  candidate  was  chosen  in 
P«faeace  to  him  by  the  city  of  Turin  as  its  representative. 
"^  oontinoed  to  condemn  the  policy  of  the  extreme  party  in  the 
'KitQTgunenio,'  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  his  support  to  those 
^'"■luet  sf  Gioberti,  which  from  -dieir  moderate  character  so 
f^^V^atcd  the  democcats  that  when  that  Minister  ntoposed  to 
^''^^  in  Toscany  to  dieck  the  misrule  of  the  republicans 
^  m  oUiged  to  resigiL 

J^e  need  only  refer  to  the  fatal  events  of  1849.  The  folly, 
^J^doasiea,  aiid  the  excesses  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Italy, 
^  ^  weak  and  tmacherons  policy  of  France,  had  ruined  the 
<^iieof  Italiaa  freedenu  The  battle  of  Novara  had  left  Piedmont 
P^'^^^at  the  feet  of  Austria.  French  Republicans  had  illos- 
^  Aek  diMtrine  of  universal  fraternity  by  shooting  down 
^  iMher  Kepuhiicans  at  Rome.     Venice,  deserted  by  La- 


l!  Jt}^  ^*^  <>f  ^^y  ™"**  rcf^ret  that  this  most  faUl  pcactioe  »till  exists. 
^jyoM  be  put  a  stop  to  at  all  risks.  So  long  as  it  is  permitted,  constitutional 
JJ'^y^he  IB  4ftiiger.  TTw  President  has  a  right  te  clear  the  galleries;  hot 
**tteia  toeuKiae  hat  tiMle  «oatrol  orer  their  ocevf  ante. 
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martine  and  Ids  Government,  who  had  betrayed  h^  to  Atistria 
and  had  sought  to  place  the  shame  on  England,  fell  aft&r  i 
glorious  resistance,  giving  an  example  of  noble  sacrifice  whiol 
alone  casts  any  lustre  upon  the  history  of  that  unhappy  period 
Tuscany,  wearied  by  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  alarmed  at  th^ 
prospect  of  invasion,  invited  the  Grand  Duke  to  return.  ^Men  o 
moderate  opinions  throughout  Italy  had  long  separated  themselves 
from  the  extreme  party  represented  by  Mazzini  and  his  col 
leagues.  They  had  held  aloof  from  all  share  in  the  events  o{ 
this  year  of  revolution*  This  is  a  fact  which  has  too  often  bee] 
lost  sight  of.  It  furnishes,  however,  the  key  to  much  that  ha^ 
since  taken  place.  It  wUs  Ricasoli  and  the  leaders  of  the  consti^ 
tutional  party  who  recalled  the  Grand  Ducal  family  to  Tuscany 
Even  Gioberti  himself  proposed  that  the  Pope  should  be  invited 
back  to  Rome. 

It  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the  restored  princes  to  liav< 
been  thus  brought  back  by  the  most  intelligent  and  moderate  oj 
their  subjects.  It  rested  chiefly  with  them  to  render  the  recon^ 
ciliation  permanent  The  occasion  was  lost  through  distrust  an<j 
fear  of  those  they  governed  (not  an  unusual  accompaniment  oi 
restorations),  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  their  rights  and  feelingrsi 
A  moderate,  conciliatory,  and  just  policy  might  at  that  moment 
have  united  princes  and  peoples.  All  that  the  wisest  and  most 
influential  men  in  Italy  asked  was  a  federal  union  of  the  diflerent 
states  in  the  Peninsula  upon  a  liberal  and  constitutional  basis,  farom 
which  even  the  House  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  excluded.  But  con^ 
cession  was  obstinately  refused.  The  Italian  states,  again  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Austria,  were  governed  in  a  jealous 
and  severe  spirit,  some  of  them  with  a  cruelty  which  roused  the  in-* 
dignation  of  Europe.  In  their  bitter  disappointment  the  hopes 
of  the  Italians  were  turned  to  Piedmont,  and  that  kingdom  neces^ 
sarily  became  the  rallying^point  for  Italian  freedom  ;  so  that  the 
position  which  she  has  since  held  was  made  for,  and  not  by,  faer» 

Cavour  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Chambers  in  De- 
cember, 1849.  His  foresight,  and  the  justness  of  his  views 
during  the  lamentable  crisis  through  which  the  country  had 
just  passed,  had  now  been  fully  recognised.  The  place  which 
he  accordingly  held  in  public  estimation,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  lead  the 
constitutional  party  in  Italy.  In  Piedmont  alone  could  that 
party  gather  strength  and  influence ;  everywhere  else  it  had  been 
confounded  and  crushed  with  the  democrats  and  republicans. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  Albert  had  been  succeeded  by  a  young 
King  who  was  willing  to  govern  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 

and 
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and  wlio  has  tmce  justified  the  trust  placed  in  him.  Even 
most  of  the  repablican  leaders  now  saw  that  the  sole  hope 
of  fieedom  for  Italy  rested  in  this  constitutional  party,  and 
tibey  determined  to  renounce  their  own  views  and  to  rally 
immd  it.  Manin,  the  most  virtuous,  disinterested,  and  noble- 
ninded  of  these  men,  after  a  visit  to  England,  wrote  his  cele- 
biated  letter  calling  upon  the  republicans  of  all  parts  of  Italy  to 
give  their  entire  support  to  Piedmont.  Mazzini  alone,  pursuing 
his  dark  and  mischievous  plots  and  intrigues,  preferred  his 
sdfish  ends  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  country ;  but  his 
CdDowos  had  been  so  much  discouraged,  that  his  party  was 
almost  extinct,  except  where  blind  and  cruel  acts  of  despotism 
gave  it  temporary  strength. 

Cavoor's  popularity  was  soon  increased  by  his  vigorous  and 
Me  support  of  the  Siccardi  law,  abolishing  ecclesiastical  juris- 
fiction.     He   succeeded  on  this  occasion  in  uniting  the   mo- 
delate    men   of  all  parties   in  the  Chambers,  and  in  forming 
Ast  Parliamentary  majority  which  enabled  him  subsequently  to 
carry  oat  his  own  policy.       On   the    death   of    Santa   Rosa 
(October    11,  1850),  he  was  named  his  successor  as   Minister 
sf  Agricnltnre  and   Commerce.      Soon  afterwards  he  was,  in 
additioii,   charged   with   the   Department  of  Marine.     One  of 
Us  first  acts  was  to  call  upon  the  syndics  of  the  various  pro- 
Tinces  to  abolish  the  local  taxes  upon  bread,  a  measure  which  was 
rec»ved  with  general  favour.     Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
widi  which  be  had  to  contend  in  the  political  and  financial  condi- 
tion <rf  the  country,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  practice  those 
principles  of  free-trade  which  he  had  so  long  adopted,  and  of  the 
trndi  of  which  he  had  so  earnest  a  conviction.     To  this  end  he 
eoocluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  England,  Belgium,  and 
other  European  Powers.     His  views  met  with  determined  oppo- 
sition firom  both  ihe  retn^prade  and  the  extreme  democratic  sides 
of  the  Chambers.     His  desire  to  establish  close  and  intimate 
leladons  with  England  was  especially  condemned  as  opposed  to 
the  traditional  policy  of  Piedmont.     The  attacks  upon  him  by 
the  Protectionist  party  were  at  one  time  so  violent  that  they  led 
to  a  duel ;  not  an  uncommon  end  at  that  period  to  a  Parliamentary 
contest.     His  adversary  was  the  challenger.     They  fought  widi 
pistols  at  twenty-five  paces,  each  combatant  being  allowed  to 
advance  five.    Neither  was  hit  after  the  first  fire,  and  the  guarrel 
was  made  up,     Cavour  behaved  with  great  courage  and  with  his 
usual  cabnness.     Immediately  before  the  duel  he  had  made  a 
long  and  excellent  speech  in  the  Chambers. 

His  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  with  France  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Savoyard  members,  who  loudly  de- 
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manded  ]vo<tection  for  their  wines  and  other  articles  of  natti^iFi 
produce.  CaTonr  refuted  their  objections  in  a  masterly  speei^^ 
delivered  on  the  8th  and  9th  April,  18&2;  which  sbowe^ 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  snl^ect  of  free-trader  soni  Ikii 
perfect  acquaintance  with  iSae  resources  of  his  conntrj.  It  ymr^ 
spoken  in  rrench,  as  especiallj  addressfd  to  the  Saroyarda.  A 
transktiott  ei  it  appeared  soon  after  in  England,*  with  9am  het^ 
trodocticPy  eontriboted  bj  Caroar  himself,  in  whieh  he  ent^qned 
with  grevt  .detail  into  the  finances  and  taxation  of  Piedmonl:,  aoid 
pointed  ^ot  the  changes  he  had  already  made,  and  those  he  fcad 
Hi  contenplation.  He  sbows  how  he  l^id  begun  a  radical  refoyni 
6i  the  cnstoms  tariff.  The  treaty  with  Belgium  had  redncedl  thti 
duties  affecting  those  branches  of  indus^  which  had  preriovaslji 
MAj^yed  Ae  highest  protection,  such  as  threads  and  stum^  wooileix 
fabrics  and  iron ;  and  other  treaties  with  Ei^land,  Fraaee,  A« 
Z<^Ivefein,  Switzerland,  HoHs«d,  and  Austria  had  abol^altedl! 
almost  all  differential  duties; 

Cavour  had  long  been  rerohing  in  his  mind  his  gieat  acheame! 
for  tran^erring  the  naval  arsenal  of  Piedmont  to  &e  Gulf  c># 
Spezaia,  and  o^  rendering  the  harbour  of  Grenoa  worthy  o#  -fite 
growk^  commerce  of  the  country.     As  soon  as  he  was  Mkuster 
of  Marine  he  entered  with  his  usvnd  eagemesa  into  Ae  pre^ 
liminarj  inqukiesw     Municipal  jealousies  and  poKtieal  par^- 
spirit  ran  so  high  in  Genoa  that  they  tiu-eatened  for  some  tune 
to  thwart  his  pvc^ect      He  was  even  unable  to  obtain  a  ^^s- 
pasBicnate  opinion  upon  tibe  nature  of  die  works  required,  aad 
of  Aeir  practicability.      In  h^  difficulty  he  had   recourse    to 
Mr.    Brockedon^  who  prevailed  upon  Mr.    Rendel^    Ae   wetl- 
kno<wn  engineer,  to  visit  Genoa,  and  to  make  a  report  upoa  tke 
capabilities  of  the  harbour  and  the  works  necessary  for  its  im- 
provement     Cavour  in  a  characterktic  letter  dwe&  upon  tbe 
confidenee  he  places  in  the  independent  and  trustworthy  nat»i^ 
of   an    EngUshraan,    points   out  the  importance  <rf  Genott    to 
England  as  a  commercial  port  in  the  Mediterraneus,  and  wmiis 
us  that  ^  Marseilles  is  not  in  the  hands  of  our  best  friends.' 

He  was  now  the  recognised  leader  of  the  majority  in  tke 
Chambers.  He  had  soon  shown  himsetf  the  only  mim  capable  oi 
directing  their  deliberations  by  his  tact,  his  knowledge  of  tke 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  of  Parliamentary  procedure.  However,  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  his  colleagues,  in  opposition  to  whom  he  had  sac^ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  Chambers  to  elect  Ratazsi  as  their 
president,  led  to  the  resignation   of  the  Ministry,  whicji 


•  By  R.  H.  Major,  of  tiie  British  Museum.    Pickering,  1852. 
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KCOBstiHcted  ill  a  few  dajs,  wi&  MaaBimo  d'Aze^Iio  at  its  bead, 
bar  vithoot  CaTonr.  He  took  adrsntage  of  Iiit  excliuMm  from 
office  to  pay  a  haitj  Tuk  to  England  uid  France,  and  to  renew 
(he  ^ieadakipa  lie  kad  fermed  witk  vmnj  of  the  moet  eninent 
■cs  of  btfth  ocNintriea.* 

A  weak  and  TaciUatnig  Ministrj  coold  not  long  bold  together 
vhea  depriyad  of  its  ablest  member.  Having  become  inrolred 
k  a  scrio«8  daspvto  with  the  Holy  See  on  the  question  of  ciril 
■BRiageSy  it  veaigBed  oo  ^  S6th  of  October.  Carour  was 
nlifH  wpoA  to  fiorm  a  GioYcnimeiit,  bat,  finding  it  impossible  to 
to  tenna  witk  the  Pope's  agent,  who  pat  forward  the  raon- 
af  the  cadasiTe  jorisdiction  of  Rome  in  all 
matier%  he  withdrew.  After  sereral  ineffectual 
to  bring  togedier  a  Ministrj,  the  King  yielded  to 
the  ccadition  iipoB  which  alone  Cavonr  would  accept  c^ce- — 
iTiaitiTr  to  dia  daaMUxhi  of  Room.  He  became  the  chief  of 
a  new  GtovenmieBt,  as  President  of  &e  Council  and  Minister 

Fioaa  this  period  is  to  be  dated  Cavour's  career  as  the 
MinistPT  of  Italy,'  md  that  bold  and  yigorous  foreign  and 
if  M  slier  policy  which  baa  enabled  Piedmont  to  gather  round 
ho-  the  whole  Italian  race,  and  to  become,  from  a  third-rato 
State  of  little  importance,  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
I>Eraig  the  feUowiBg  two  years  he  passed  a  number  of  im* 
pottant  measoies  which  tended  to  develop  the  resources  and 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Piedmont  A  system  of  railroads 
was  phnfd  far  the  couatiy,  chiefly  with  the  assistance  of 
the  able  csgineer  Paleoeapa,  whom  he  named  his  Minister  of 
PaUic  Worics.  The  principles  of  free-trade  were  further  ex- 
tended, and  a  convention  was  signed  with  England  in  1854,  for 
the  reciprocal  cyening  of  the  coasting^trade. 

la  1854  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Western  Poweis  and 
Bnssia,  In  Jsnuaiy  of  the  fallowing  year  a  treaty  was  con- 
cbaded  between  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  by  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  send  an  army  of  15,000,  afterwards  increased  to 
S&,000  men,  to  the  Crimea.  This  treaty — which  was  condemned 
at  the  time  by  many  in  this  country,  and  met  with  a  powerful  op- 
position in  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  although  it  was  well  received 

*  It  was  during  this  fisU  to  EngUnd  that  CaTonr  made  that  midnight  ex- 
cursion tlurongh  the  lowest  and  most  filthy  parts  of  London  which  was  so 
ckBgacteriido  of  hit  denre  to  get  at  the  bottfntn  of  ererjthing,  and  to  ascertain 
fiw  hififftf  the  nHrita  of  dMM  social  questions  in  which  he  took  so  deep  an 
interest.  A  Tery  interesting  and  graphic  description,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
hk  companions,  of  that  night's  proceedings,  when  the  lowest  dens  of  infamy  and 
Tioe  were  Tiaited  under  the  care  of  a  London  detective,  has  appeared  in  a  weekly 
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by  the  people  at  large — was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  It  affords 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  its  author,  and  would  alone 
establish  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  statesman.  That  the 
Minister  of  a  small  State  involved  in  most  serious  political  and 
financial  difficulties,  and  scarcely  recovered  from  a  terrible 
catastrophe  which  had  exhausted  her  resoiftces  and  had  almost 
destroyed  her  army,  should  have  calmly  and  in  cold  blood 
entered  upon  a  war  with  a  powerful  empire,  was  an  instance  of 
daring  for  which  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found  in  history. 
But  ike  step  was  not  taken  hastily,  as  the  act  of  a  desperate 
man,  nor  without  calculating  all  the  consequences  it  involved. 
On  the  contrary,  Cavour's  far-seeing  mind  had  most  completely 
anticipated  them.  In  the  great  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
defence  of  his  policy,  he  pointed  out,  with  irresistible  log^c,  its 
motives,  and  predicted  with  marvellous  forethought  its  results. 

After  showing  that  with  the  Bosphorus  and  Chardanelles  in  her 
hands  Russia  would  in  time  have  the  greatest  naval  arsenal  in 
the  world,  which,  with  her  vast  military  strength,  would  render 
her  power  irresistible,  he  exclaimed,  ^I  may  be  asked  ivrhat 
matters  it  to  us  that  Russia  should  have  the  mastery  of  the  Medi-^- 
terranean  ?  It  may  be  said  that  that  mastery  does  not  belong 
to  Italy,  nor  to  Sardinia ;  it  is  now  the  possession  of  England 
and  of  France ;  instead  of  two  masters,  the  Mediterranean  will 
have  three.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  sentiments  can  find  an 
echo  in  this  Assembly.  They  would  amount  to  a  giving  up  of 
our  hopes  of  the  future  1* 

Rising,  as  he  sometimes  did,  from  the  conversational  tone  in 
which  his  speeches  were  generally  delivered,  to  impassioned 
eloquence,  he  ended  by  pouring  forth  these  words  of  warning 
and  advice  to  his  countrymen  : — 

^  How  will  this  treaty,  you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  avail  Italy  ?  I 
will  answer  you ;  in  the  only  way  in  which  we — or  in  which  perhaps 
any  one— con  help  Italy  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe.  The 
experience  of  past  years,  and  of  past  centuries,  has  proved — has  pro^ined 
at  least  to  my  satisfaction — how  little  conspiracies,  plots,  revolutions, 
and  ill-directed  movements  have  profited  Italy.  So  far  from  doing 
so,  they  have  proved  the  greatest  calamity  wnich  has  afflicted  this 
fair  part  of  Europe ;  not  only  from  the  vast  amount  of  human  misery 
they  have  entailed,  not  only  because  they  have  been  the  cause  and 
excuse  for  acts  of  increasing  severity,  but  especially  because  these 
continual  conspiracies,  these  repeated  revolutions,  tiiese  ineffectual 
risings,  have  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  esteem,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  sympathy  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  onee 
felt  for  Italy. 

'Now  I  believe  that  the  first  condition  of  any  improvement  in 
the  &te  of  Italy,  that  which  comes  before  all  others,  is  that  we 
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ahonld  restore  to  her  her  good  name,  and  bo  act  that  all  nations, 
gofemmentBy  and  peoples  should  render  justice  to  her  great  qualities. 
And  to  this  end  two  things  are  necessary— first,  that  we  should  prove 
to  Europe  tiutt  Italy  has  sufficient  civil  virtue  to  govern  herself  with 
orier  ttod  to  form  herself  for  liherty,  and  that  she  is  capable  of 
xseeiviiig  the  most  perfect  system  of  government  known  to  us ;  and 
ttecndly,  that  we  fdiould  show  that  in  militaiy  virtue  we  axe  not 
inferior  to  our  ancestors. 

'Yon  have  already  rendered  one  service  to  Italy  by  the  conduct 
you  have  pursued  for  seven  years,  proving  in  the  cleareet  way  to 
Europe  tiiat  the  Italians  are  able  to  govern  themselves  with  wisdom, 
prod^ice,  and  loyalty.  It  remains  for  you  to  render  her  no  less  a 
aorioe — if  not  even  a  greater — it  remains  for  you  to  show  that  the 
sons  of  Italy  can  fight  l&e  brave  men  on  the  fields  of  gloiy.  And  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  laurels  which  our  soldiers  will  gather  in  the 
piains  of  the  East  will  profit  more  to  the  future  of  Italy  than  all*that 
has  been  done  by  those  who  have  thought  by  declamations  and  by 
writings  to  e£Eect  her  regeneration/ 

Cavoor  was  not  disappointed  in  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of 
the  Sardinian  army.  By  their  courage,  their  discipline,  and 
their  soldier-like  qualities  they  established  a  reputation  not  in- 
Serior  to  that  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  But  what  was  of  no 
less  importance,  the  glory  gained  on  the  field  of  battle  removed 
ihat  feeling  of  discouragement  which  had  arisen  after  the  fatal 
defeat  of  Novara,  and  a  nucleus  of  Italian  soldiers  was  formed 
axoond  which  would  be  gathered  in  time  an  Italian  army. 

In  die  autumn  of  1855  Cavour  accompanied  the  King  to  France 
and  England.  He  was  received  in  this  country  with  marks  of 
the  highest  respect,  and  had  opportunities  not  only  of  commu- 
nicating officially  with  the  members  of  the  Government,  but  of 
seeing  the  principal  political  men  of  all  parties,  with  whose 
opinions  and  history  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  which  ap- 
peared extraordinary  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  his 
habit  of  following  our  debates,  and  his  power  of  remembering 
niiat  he  read.  He  attributed  great  importance  to  this  short  visit, 
principally  because  it  enabled  him  to  place  his  own  views  as 
to  the  future  of  Italy,  which  had  been  greatly  misunderstood, 
hefbre  the  most  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

What  Cavour  had  so  clearly  foreseen  now  came  to  pass.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England  and  France  made  Italy.  Austria 
\new  it  well  from  the  first — hence  her  undisguised  jealousy 
of  it  From  henceforth  Italy  was  to  be  recognised  as  a  nation, 
and  to  take  her  place  accordingly  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Peace  was  to  be  concluded  by  conferences  in  which  the  Great 
Powers  were  to  be  represented.  Sardinia  claimed  her  right  to 
hejaresent  as  a  belligerent     In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
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Austria  she  was  admitted,  and  Cavour  brought  before  the 
assembled  statesmen  the  condition  of  Italy.  For  the  first  time 
the  national  wishes  and  hopes  had  been  expressed  by  an  Italian 
in  a  European  council.  For  the  first  time  Italy  had  been 
heard  in  h^  own  justification  and  defence ;  and,  fortunately  for 
her,  she  had  found  an  advocate  in  the  most  able,  the  most  wise, 
and  the  most  moderate  of  her  sons.  Cavoor  made  a  deep  impfes- 
sion  upon  his  colleagues  by  the  clearness  of  his  vi^ws,  and  the 
singular  ability  with  which  he  urged  them.  He  spoke  seldom, 
but  always  to  the  point;  and  his  opinions  had  much  weight 
Unable  to  enter  fully  into  the  Italian  question  at  the  conferences, 
he  addressed  two  state  papers  upon  it  to  Lord  Clarendon,* 
In  them  he  proved^  by  indisputable  facts,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  Piedmont  to  develop  her  material  resources,  or  her 
free  institutions,  whilst  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  Austrian 
bayonets,  exposed  to  endless  intrigues,  and  compelled  for 
her  own  safety  to  make  a  constant  di^a  upon  her  finances. 
It  is  evident  by  his  language  in  the  Congress,  and  by  these 
documents,  that  Cavour  still  looked  to  a  solution  of  the 
Italian  difficulty  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and  Austrian 
troops  from  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  and  in  a  reform  of  the 
Italian  governments  themselves.  His  plan — at  any  rate  for  the 
temporary  settlement  of  the  question — was  a  confederation  of 
Italian  states  with  constitutional  institutions,  and  a  guarantee  of 
complete  independence  from  the  direct  interference  and  influence 
of  Austria ;  and  the  secularisation  of  the  Legations  with  a  lay 
vicar  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pope.  At  tihat  time  he  would 
have  been  even  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  occupation  of  Lom- 
bardy  by  Austria,  had  she  bound  herself  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  treaty  of  1815.  Had  Austria  shown  more  wisdom 
and  moderation,  fliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  excuse  for 
French  intervention  would  have  been  removed,  and  that  the  great 
struggle  which  has  since  taken  place  in  Italy  might  have  been 
deferred  for  many  years. 

The  language  of  Cavour  at  the  Conferences  of  Paris  had 
only  tended  to  embitter  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Sar^ 
dinia.  Mutual  recriminations  led  at  length  to  the  recall  of  the 
Austrian  Minister  from  Turin,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1857, 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian  Minister  from 
Vienna.  War  now  became  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  Neither 
the  finances  nor  the  political  condition  of  Sardinia  could  bear 
the  presence  of  a  vast  and  threatening  army  on  her  frontiers. 

•  Correspondence  with  Sardinia  respecting  the  State  of  Affidrs  in  Italy.  Pad- 
Papers,  1856. 
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On  die  other  handy  conBtitutional  institutions  and  a  firee  press  in 
PMmont,  the  gadiering-place  of  refugees  from  all  parts  of  the 
Pc&iosula,  who  fomented  discontent  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
fere  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  Lombardy.  Open 
war  was  preferable  to  this  hostile  peace.  Austria  increased 
Iff  troops  by  sending  about  50,000  men  across  the  Alps. 
CiToor  asked  the  Chambers  to  sanction  a  loan  of  forty  millions 
of  tire  to  enable  the  Government  to  prepare  for  any  events.  lie 
IM  resolutely  opposed  by  the  reactionary  party,  but  obtained  a 
Dttjority  after  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  during  the  be&t 
P«t  of  two  days'  sittings. 

Unfortanately  the  good  understanding  which  had  hitherto 
ffited  between  Cavour  and  the  English  Ministry  had  suffered 
«Dce  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  advocating  with  France  the 
OfliOQ  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  he  had  opposed  our 
policy.  He  pleaded  that  Lord  Clarendon  himself  had,  in  the 
uist  instance,  taken  a  similar  view,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to 
<^Dd  that  he  should  change  his  opinion  merely  because 
England  had  changed  hers.  This  slight  estrangement  was  in- 
fJ^^sed  by  the  temporary  cession  of  Villafranca  to  Russia  as  a 
li^rbonr  for  commercial  steamers  and  a  coal  depot  In  con^ 
'fnting  to  this  arrangement,  which  conferred  no  territorial 
nglits,  Cavour  wished  to  conciliate  that  power  now  that  the 
of^ect  of  the  Crimean  campaign  had  been  attained,  and  de- 
*^at  the  same  time  to  aim  a  blow  at  Austria,  whose  great 
^sercantile  steam  association,  the  *  Austrian  Lloyd,'  was  threat^ 
^  by  the  establishment  of  the  rival  Russian  company  for  the 
J^^igation  of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  English 
Goremment,  not  unnaturally,  suspected  that  Russia  had  ulte- 
Qor  objects  in  view,  and  that  the  fine  vessels  built  for  her  were 
«^  solely  intended  for  passengers  and  trade. 

These  differences  with  the  English  Government,  and  the 
^wence  of  anything  more  than  a  cold  sympathy  on  its  part  in 
^  quarrel  with  Austria,  led  Cavour  to  turn  for  aid  to  France, 
ne  felt  that  the  war  which  was  impending,  a  war  in  which  the 
^existence  of  Piedmont  as  a  free  state  would  be  imperilled, 
jcndered  a  close  alliance  with  that  nation  absolutely  necessary. 
Overtures  were  consequently  made  to  the  Emperor  which  led 
^  the  celebrated  interview  at  Plombieres  in  the  autumn  of 
Iwc.  On  that  occasion  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  soon  after- 
**"!*  to  be  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  with  Prince  Napoleon.  Its  first  result  was  the  memor- 
jWe  ipeech  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  Baron  Hubner  on  the 
°^  day  of  the  new  year — the  signal  for  alarm  throughout  Europe 
and  for  hope  in  Italy.     Still  Cavour  believed  that  war  would  be 
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deferred.  He  nevertheless  obtained  from  the  Chambers  anotlier 
loan  of  fifty  millions  of  lire  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  justifying  this  step  in  a  very  able  circular  addressed 
to  the  Sardinian  Ministers  at  foreign  courts.  For  a  time  the 
abortive  Congress  proposed  by  Russia  gave  some  hopes  of  peace. 
But  the  change  of  Government  in  England,  misunderstood  by 
Austria,  led  her  to  believe  that  a  change  of  policy  would  follow^, 
and  encouraged  her  in  refusing  concessions  which  might  liave 
averted  a  war.  When  asked  in  the  early  spring  whether  hosti- 
lities were  imminent,  Cavour  still  expressed  a  belief  that 
Austria  would  shrink  from  them.  *When,'  added  he,  *you 
hear  that  I  have  intrusted  Garibaldi  with  high  command,  you 
may  be  certain  that  war  is  inevitable.'  Suddenly  that  celebrated 
chief  was  named  commander  of  the  corps  of  volunteers.  One 
morning  a  rough-bearded  man,  wearing  a  slouched  felt  hat  and 
a  countryman's  blouse,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Minister. 
Declining  to  give  his  name,  he  was  refused  admittance ;  but  as 
he  insisted  upon  seeing  the  Count,  the  servant  went  to  his  master, 
and,  describing  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  stranger,  warned 
him  of  the  risk  of  receiving  unknown  persons.  ^  Let  him  come 
in,'  said  Cavour  in  his  good-natured  way :  *  it  is  probably  some 
poor  devil  who  has  a  petition  to  make  to  me.'  It  was  Garibaldi. 
Cavour  had  never  seen  him  before.  A  long  interview  gave  him  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  this  remarkable 
man,  whom  he  made  up  his  mind  to  employ  as  soon  as  the  time 
for  actual  war  had  arrived. 

On  the  25th  of  March  Cavour  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
Emperor  at  Paris,  and  at  a  final  interview  came  to  a  full  under- 
standing with  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Still  neither  France  nor  Pied- 
mont was  thoroughly  prepared  for  war  when,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  Count  Buol  sent  his  ultimatum,  demanding  the  immediate 
disarmament  of  Sardinia,  and  allowing  three  days  for  a  reply. 
Cavour  called  together  the  Chambers  at  once,  and,  in  a  short 
speech,  proposed  that  the  Constitution  should  be  temporarily 
suspended,  and  that  full  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
King.  The  ultimatum  was  rejected,  and  on  the  29th  the 
Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino.  The  French  troops,  still  un- 
prepared for  a  campaign,  wanting  supplies  and  ammunition,  and 
even  a  proper  medical  staff,  were  partly  hurried  across  the  Alps, 
and  partly  sent  by  sea  to  Genoa.  Delays  and  incapacity  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy  gave  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies 
time  to  unite  and  to  occupy  the  principal  defensive  positions. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  the  Legations,  and  a 
series  of  disastrous  defeats,  ending  in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino, 
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kft  the  French  the  masters  of  all  Central  and  Northern  Italy 
except  Venetia.  During  this  eventful  period  the  activity  and 
eoergj  of  Cavour  were  surprising.  He  always  rose  between  three 
and  foar  o'clock;  indeed,  it  was  his  common  habit  when  in 
office  to  make  appointments  for  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
winter  and  summer.  He  superintended  the  administration  of 
almost  every  department  of  the  State.  In  a  series  of  masterly 
dicnlars,  addressed  to  the  Sardinian  diplomatic  agents  abroad, 
be  ez|4aiiied  the  situation  of  affairs,  iod  boldly  declared  his 
policy.  The  rapid  success  of  the  allied  armies  seemed  to  have 
pbced  within  his  reach  the  object  of  a  life  of  toil  and  hope — 
a  free  and  united  Italy.  It  may,  then,  be  imagined  with  what 
dismay  and  sorrow  he  received  die  news,  almost  by  accident,  of 
die  interview  of  the  two  Emperors  at  Yillafranca,  and  the  conclu- 
aioo  ot  the  armistice,  which  was  to  end  in  peace. 
A  For  a  moment  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  usual  control  over 
himselfl  He  felt  that  his  country  had  been  betrayed,  her  dignity 
ofiended,  and  his  own  pride  mortified,  by  the  step  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Emperor  without  consulting  either  his  sovereign  or 
himself.  He  remonstrated  urgently  wi^  the  King,  insisted  that 
the  terms  of  peace  should  be  rejected,  the  Piedmontese  armies 
withdrawn  from  Lombardy,  and  the  Emperor  left  to  carry  out 
his  policy  as  best  he  could.  The  King  was  in  favour  of 
calmer  counsels.  He  felt  that  much  had  been  gained  by  a 
great  addition  to  his  territories  secured  by  treaty.  Cavour 
insisted  that  to  accept  the  proposed  conditions  would  be  to 
betray  the  Italian  cause  and  those  who  had  already  compro- 
mised themselves  in  its  behalf.  He  pointed  out  the  infamy 
of  calling"  upon  men  to  rise  on  one  day,  and  then  to  abandon 
them  on  the  next  to  those  who  never  forgot  or  forgave,  and  upon 
whom  the  most  solemn  pledges  were  not  binding.  But  these  argu- 
ments were  urged  in  vain.  Overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  indig- 
nant statesman  is  believed  to  have  addressed  words  to  the  King 
which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  royal  presence.  He  resigned 
at  once,  and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Leri.  He  refused  even  to  see 
the  Emperor,  declining  an  invitation  sent  to  him  to  dine  at 
die  Imperial  table. 

Dormg  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  office  Cavour  lived 
mosdj  at  Leri.  Although  his  mind  was  engrossed  with  public 
afiUn,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  brother's 
estates  and  his  own.  Many  of  his  friends  visited  him.  The 
railway  station  nearest  to  the  small  village  adjoining  the  &rm  is 
livomo,  between  Turin  and  Novara.  There  the  Count's  carriage 
was  usually  in  waiting,  and  a  rapid  drive  over  a  road  deep  in 
mud  or  furrowed  with  ruts,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
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brought  his  guests  to  Leri.     The  dwelHnghouse  itself  is  one  oi 
those  buildings  common  in  this  part  of  Italy,  distinguished  more 
by  its  picturesque  neglect  than  by  any  architectural  pretensions. 
In   front   is    an    extensive    court-yard,    surrounded    by    stables 
and  granaries,  fhe  outer  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  gleeful 
festoons  of  grapes,  or  with  the  golden  heads  of  the  Indian  com. 
A  few  rooms  had  been  added  to  the  farm  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors.      But  Cavour  himself  usually  inhabited  a  small  half- 
fumished   chamber   in   which   he    transacted    business.      On    a 
holiday  his   *  fattore '  or  bailiff,  the  village  doctor  and  priest, 
and  one  or  two  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  generally  dined 
with  him  at  his  mid-day  meal.      In  appearance  and  dress   he 
was  ^  not  unlike  one  of  diem.     His   simple,  easy   manners,  his 
hearty  laugh,  and  his  cordial  greeting  were  those  of  an  honest 
country  gentleman.      There  never  was  a  man  who  looked  less 
like  a  statesman  upon  whom  rested   the  fate  of  nations.      He 
was  full  of  frolic  and  fun.     He  would  slyly  hint  to  the  doctor 
that  the  stranger  who  had  just  arrived  was  Mazzini  himself,  or 
he  would    invent   for   the  priest,  with  the  humour  and  gravity 
of  Charles  Lamb,  some  marvellous  story  of  the  discoveries  in  un- 
known regions  made  by  an  English  traveller  who  had  joined 
the  party.     He  would  enjoy  the  joke  like  a  very  child,  rubbing 
Lis  hands  quickly  together,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  pleased, 
and  keeping  up  the  *  mystification '  with  infinite  relish.     But  if 
c  ne  of  his  neighbours  asked  him  a  political  question,  he  would 
reply  as  if  he  were  addressing  the  Chambers,  explaining  the  facts 
with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  giving  his  own  opinion  upon 
them.     This  was  the  time  to  see  the  real  character  of  the  man  ; 
to  understand  that  union  of  rare  qualities  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  Piedmontese  people,  and  led  them  almost  to  overlook 
the   greatness  of  the  statesman  in  their  love  for  his  personal 
worth. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  guests,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  country,  had  dispersed,  Cavour  resumed  his  gravity,  without 
losing  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  manner.  Under  the  outward 
calm  and  good  humour  there  lurked  a  feeling  of  deep  indigna- 
tion against  the  French  Emperor.  He  chafed  and  fretted  at  the 
check  which  had  been  given  to  his  magnificent  schemes  for  the 
liberaticm  of  all  Italy ;  but  he  was  comforted  by  the  confidence 
which  his  countrymen  had  placed  in  his  patriotism  and  wisdom, 
and  by  the  unexampled  constancy  and  prudence  they  had  shown 
in  an  hour  of  the  severest  trial.  He  felt  that  his  temporary 
retirement  would  ultimately  secure  the  triumph  of  the  great  cause 
with  which  his  name  and  fame  were  for  ever  connected.  Above 
all,  he  rejoiced  at  the  manner  in  which  the  tortuous  and  uncertain 
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pcdicj  of  the  Emperor  had  been  baffled  bj  the  uncompromif ing 
firmness  of  the  Italians  themselves. 

Of  the  character  and  policj  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  much  freedom.    No  one  had  had  better  oppor- 
tanities  than  Cayour  of  sounding  their  depths.     He  was  the  only 
living  man  who  had  ventured  to  grapple  with  him  face  to  iace,  and 
who  had  used  him  for  his  purpose.    The  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  his  capacity  was  not  a  high  one,  but  he  fully  admitted  his 
fertility  of  resource,  his  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  people  he  governs.     *  He  has  no  definite  policy,'  he 
remarked  to  an  English  friend.   '  He  has  a  number  of  political  ideas 
floating  in  his  mind,  none  of  them  matured.     They  would  seem 
to  be  convictions  founded  upon  instinct     He  will  not  steadily 
porsoe  any  single  idea  if  a  serious  obstacle  presents  itself,  but  wiU 
give  way,  and  take  up  another.     This  is  the  "  mot  de  I'^nigme  " 
to  his  policy.     It  is  by  steadily  keeping  this  in  view  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  thwarting  his  designs,  or  m  inducing  him  to  adopt 
a  measure.     The  only  principle — if  principle  it  can  be  called — 
which  connects  together  these  various  ideas,  is  the  establishment 
of  his  dynasty  and  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  secure  it 
is  by  feeding  the  national  vanity  of  the  French  people.     He 
found  France,  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleanist  and  Republican 
governments,  holding  but  a  second   place   amongst   the   great 
Powers  ;  he  has  raised  her  to  the  very  first.    Look  at  his  wars, 
look  at  his  foreign  policy ;  he  has  never  gone  one  step  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  this  one  object.     The 
principle  ostentatiously  put  forward  in    the   first  instance  has 
been  forgotten  or  discarded  as  soon  as  his  immediate  end  has 
been  accomplished.     It  was  so  in  the  war  with  Russia ;  it  has 
been  so  in  the  war  with  Austria.    In  the  Crimea  he  was  satisfied 
widi  the   success   of  his   army  in  the   capture  of  Sebastopol, 
which  took  from  the  English  troops  the  glory  they  had  earned 
by  their  admirable  devotion  and  courage,  and  to  which  they 
would  have  added  had  the  war  continued.     In  the  struggle  with 
Austria  he  was  astounded  by  the  greatiwss  of  the  victories  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino.     The  military  glory  of  France  had  been 
satiated,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  of  that 
free  and  united  nation  which  he  was  to  have  called  into  existence 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 

•It  is  this  uncertain  policy,  guided  by  dynastic  and  selfish  con- 
si&rations,  which  makes  him  so  dangerous  to  you,  and  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  ever  be  on  your  guard.  Not 
diat  he  is  hostile  to  England,  or  that  he  has  any  definite  design 
against  her.     On  the  contrary,  he  has  much  s^ection  for  your 
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country.  He  is  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and  has  strongs 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  have  served  and  be-' 
friended  him.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  is  greatly  attached 
to  Italy.  His  earliest  recollections  are  bound  up  with  her.  He 
is  to  this  day  a  '^  carbonaro  "  in  his  desire  for  Italian  freedom 
and  hatred  of  Austria.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  to  him  when  an  exile  in  England.  He  admires 
your  institutions  and  the  character  of  the  English  people.  But 
all  this  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
dynasty,  the  establishment  of  which  he  looks  upon  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  obligation.  If  the  ftioment  came  when  he 
thought  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain  it,  however  great  that 
sacrifice  might  be,  however  painful  or  repugnant  to  his  feelings^ 
he  would  make  it 

'No  one  has  had  better 'opportunities  of  knowing  him  than 
I  have.  He  has  talked  to  me  with  the  greatest  openness  of  his 
future  plans.  But  he  has  invariably  assured  me  at  the  same 
time  that  his  first  object  was  to  maintain  peace  and  a  good 
understanding  with  England.  I  believe,'  he  solemnly  added, 
'  that  from  policy  as  well  as  from  affection  such  are  his  views  ; 
and  that  only  in  a  moment  of  the  utmost  emergency,  when  he 
was  convinced  that  his  influence  in  France  depended  upon  it^ 
would  he  depart  from  them.  But  that  moment  may  come,  and 
you  would  be  madmen  if  you  were  not  prepared  for  it' 

As  regards  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca,  Cavour  attributed  it  to  no 
distinct  policy,  but  rather  to  a  variety  of  motives : — *  There  is 
no  profound  secret  or  mystery  about  it,'  he  said  ;  '  it  was  rather 
an  impulse  than  the  result  of  any  well-considered  design.  Two 
splendid  victories  had  added  sufiiciently  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms.  The  horrible  scenes  he  had  witnessed  on  the  field 
of  battle  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  felt  much 
disgust  at  the  quarrels  amongst  his  generals,  who  were  sacri* 
ficing  the  honour  of  their  country  to  personal  jealousies.  Then 
there  were  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  labour,  for  he  did  not 
spare  himself ;  indeed,  he  did  everything.  His  exertions  and  the 
fatigue  he  went  through  were  amazing.  His  health  was  beginnings 
to  give  way.  He  had  had  enough  of  campaigning  and  its 
hardships,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Paris.  To  add  to  all 
this  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  dealing  in  person  with 
a  legitimate  Emperor,  as  his  uncle  had  done  before  him,  of  im- 
posing, without  consulting  any  one,  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
of  earning  at  the  same  time,  by  his  generosity  and  moderation, 
the  gratitude,  and  perhaps  eventual  support,  of  a  still  powerful, 
though  vanquished  enemy.  These  various  motives  and  con- 
siderations 
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idamtioDB  together  led  him  to  ahandon  the  great  cauie  in  which 
be  bad  embarked,  and  to  forget  the  proclamations,  the  promises, 
and  die  hopes  of  the  day  before.' 

Caroor  was  convinced  that  the  difficulties  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Quadrilateral  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  believed  that 
tbe  fortresses  would  have  soon  fallen.  The  result  of  subsequent 
izMnuries  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  itself  into  the  state 
of  Mantaa  and  Verona  fully  confirmed  his  opinion.  After  the 
&tal  day  of  Solferino  a  panic  had  seized  the  Austrian  army. 
Tbc  resolt  of  the  battle  was  first  known  in  Verona  by  a  vast 
rabble  of  soldiers  and  camp  followers  blocking  up  the  gates 
leading  into  the  city.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed  even 
in  die  forts,  which  were  without  the  necessary  guns  and  am- 
smnitioii,  and  in  some  of  which  the  troops  had  been  gained 
over.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  ready 
to  rise.  It  is  believed  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  unacquainted 
with  these  facts,  and  that  he  urged  them  upon  the  Emperor  of 
Anstria  at  Villafranca  to  obtain  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
of  peace. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  fickle  and  uncertain 
dtuacter  rf  the  French  Emperor.  Before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, the  critical  position  of  his  army  had  caused  him  the 
deepest  anxiety.  He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
defeat  was  imminent.  It  was  even  feared  by  his  ally  that  he 
vould  throw  up  the  game,  and  enter  into  a  precipitate  peace. 
Thmogfa  incredible  mismanagement  the  Austrians  were  com- 
I^etely  defeated.  The  Emperor  lodged  the  night  after  the  battle 
in  the  boose  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  town  around  which  the 
bloody  contest  had  raged.  AVhen  he  had  left  in  the  morning,  his 
bnmble  host  sought  for  some  memorial  of  the  great  man.  At 
kx^ldi  a  sheet  of  paper,  crumpled  up,  was  taken  from  the  empty 
fireidace.  It  was  the  rough  draft  of  the  fieimous  proclamation 
of  Milan.  The  depression  of  the  previous  days  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, after  the  wonderful  victory,  by  unbounded  elation.  Now 
ererrthing  appeared  within  the  Emperor's  reach,  and  he  called 
npon  the  Italians  to  be  soldiers  to-day,  that  they  might  be  citizens 
oo  Att  morrow. 

Afier  the  resignation  of  Cavour  several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  form  a  ministry.  At  length  his  strong  hand 
was  sacceeded  by  the  feeble  grasp  of  Ratazzi  and  La  Mar- 
mora. But  from  his  farm  at  Leri  he  really  governed  Italy, 
His  £une  had  never  been  greater ;  the  confidence  felt  in  him 
by  his  countrymen  never  more  complete.  The  peace  of  Villa^ 
6uica  had  b^n  received  with  one  feeling  of  scorn  and  indigo 
By  his  opposition   to   it  he  had  gained  unbounded 
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popularity.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  and  strengthened  bj 
his  advice,  the  Italians  made  a  stern  and  effectual  protest  against 
the  treaty  by  simply  refusing  to  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  to 
receive  back  the  Princes  they  had  expelled. 

It  was  evident  that  no  ministry  of  which  he  was  not  the  head 
could  stand.  Those  who  had  succeeded  him  were  soon  send- 
ing day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour,  to  consult  him.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  A  reconciliation  took  place  with  the  King,  and  Cavour 
was  named  the  representative  of  Piedmont  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  which  was  to  have  settled  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  but  which 
never  met.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  the  Ratazzi  Ministry  re- 
signed, and  he  again  became  Prime  Minister. 

Cavour  had  scarcely  returned  to  office  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Emperor  had  demanded  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
His  conduct  in  the  negotiations  which  ensued  has  been  severely 
censured.  It  is  consequently  of  much  importance  to  his  fame 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up.  We  believe  that,  if  he  made 
promises  on  the  subject  of  the  two  provinces,  it  was  with  the 
earnest  intention  of  keeping  them.  We  are  confident,  from  infor- 
mation derived  from  authentic ,  sources,  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  character,  and  from  his  love  of  truth,  that  when  the  whole 
history  of  these  transactions  is  known  his  reputation  will  not 
suffer. 

To  understand  this  question  fully  we  must  go  back  some 
years.  It  is  admitted  that  Savoy,  although  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance of  the  royal  house  which  now  rules  Italy,  might,  from  the 
language,  habits,  and  sympathies  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
population,  and  by  its  geographical  position,  be  naturally  coveted 
by  a  government  like  that  of  France.  Accordingly,  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  has  occurred,  it  has  been  occupied  as  a 
French  province.  Its  permanent  annexation  to  France  was  not, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon — ^it  had  long  been 
the  wish  of  the  French  people.  The  price  that  Italy  was  to  pay 
for  the  help  of  France  in  a  successful  struggle  against  Austria  had 
been  fixed  at  the  surrender  of  Nice  and  Savoy  long  before  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  Republican  party  had  haggled  over  it 
when  there  was  a  question  of  forming  in  1848  and  1849  a  *  Sub- 
alpine  *  kingdom  by  the  union  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to 
Piedmont.*  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
question  was  a  personal  one  between  the  Emperor  and  Cavour, 
or  that  the  idea  was  a  new  one  put  forward  for  the  first  time 

*  This  clearly  appears  fh>m  the  important  and  interesting  collection  of  papers 
of  Daniel  Manin,  recently  published.  (*  Dociimetts  et  Pieces  anthentiqaet  laisi^ 
parD.  Manin.'    Paris,  1860.)  r^^^^T 
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at  PbmlNeres.  On  that  occasion  the  Emperor  suggested  that, 
in  the  event  oi  a  strong  Italian  kingdom  being  formed  on  the 
sontliem  slopes  of  the  Alps  by  the  addition  of  Lombardy  and 
^eoetia  to  Sardinia,  France  would  recur  to  her  old  claim  for 
compensatiim  in  Savoy  and  Nice,  without  the  surrender  of 
lUcli  he  would  be  unable  to  justify  to  his  subjects  the  sacrifice 
d  blood  and  treasure  entailed  by  a  great  war.  Cavour's  reply 
las,  we  belieye,  almost  in  the  following  words : — *  Sire,  if 
Italy  free,  completely  united,  and  recognised  by  all  Europe, 
sWld  one  day  take  her  place  amongst  the  great  powers,  and 
SaToj  and  Nice  should  of  their  own  accord  ask  to  be  united  to 
Fiance,  I  will  not  say  that  we  should  not  consent  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  their  populaticms.  But  this  will  be  your  work :  we 
ffoold  neva:  agree  to  a  compulsory  cession  or  an  exchange.* 
^W  was  this  tacit  understanding,  but  no  written  agreement 
or  bargain.  It  was  known  everywhere  in  Europe,  except,  it 
»0Qld  appear,  in  the  English  Cabinet,  that  France  would  claim 
tie  two  provinces  if  the  war  ended  in  the  aggrandisement  of 
Piedmont  by  the  addition  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  No 
French  government  was  likely  to  do  otherwise.  It  was  its 
^tiooal  policy.* 

The  peace  having  left  Venetia  to  Austria,  the  Emperor  re- 
Doonced  for  the  time  his  claim.  That  such  was  the  case  the 
fcUowing  anecdote  will  show.  So  great  was  the  agitation  at 
^Qan  after  Villafranca  that  the  authorities  feared  a  manifestation 
w  Wdle  feeling  against  the  Emperor  on  his  public  entrance  after 
^^^ferina  Although  an  actual  demonstration  was  prevented,  the 
l^tnde  of  the  population  was  too  significant  to  escape  his  notice. 
}q  expressing  to  the  governor  of  die  city  his  surprise  at  their 
JJpatitude,  he  used  these  words — *  It  is  true  that  you  have  lost 
*«»ice,  bat  you  have  saved  Savoy  and  Nice.'  Still  he  had  not 
*andoned  his  design.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Piedmontese 
^'^^^^'nMnent  their  generous  ally  claimed  at  Zurich  sixty  millions 
^francs  as  an  indemnity  for  war-expenses.  It  was  hinted  at 
^ttme  time  that,  if  the  money  were  not  ready,  the  two  provinces 
^pi  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent.  But  the  pecuniary  claim  was 
*^itted,  and,  to  the  disappointment  of  France,  paid. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  1859,  Coimt 
'^^ewski  stated  to  Lord  Cowley  that  the  Emperor  had  abandoned 
*^  ^dea  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France.  The  French  Government 
^  Wever,  distinctly  asserted,  that  between  July  and  De- 
**^ber  of  that  year  the  intention  of  France  to  demand  that  pro- 

ATv5[fP»<«b  from  M.  de  Thouvencl  to  the  Count  de  Persigny  of  Feb.  4,  1860. 
V  iwcamens  Diplomatiqaes,'  published  by  the  French  Government.    Paris,  1861.) 
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vince  and  Nice,  in  case  of  any  considerable  increase  of  the 
territory  of  Piedmont,  was  formally  notified  to  the  Englisix 
Ministry.  M.  de  Thouvenel  goes  even  further,  and  declares  that: 
M.  de  Persigny  had  actually  suggested  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  take  the  initiative,  and  should  itself  prcv* 
pose  that  Savoy  should  be  annexed  to  France.*  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  these  assertions  should  not  have  received  any  denial 
or  explanation. 

When  the  Duchies,  the  Legations,  and  Tuscany,  in  defiance  of 
remonstrances  and  threats,  persisted  in  rejecting  his  scheme  for 
an  Italian  confederation,  the  Emperor  insisted  upon  the  cession 
of  the  two  provinces.  Cavour  resisted  the  demand  on  the  grounds 
that  Venetia  had  not  been  'added  to  Piedmont,  and  that  the 
annexation  of  the  new  territory  was  efiFected  by  the  popula- 
tions themselves,  not  only  without  the  aid,  but  in  spite  of 
France.  He  hoped  at  first  in  the  generosity  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and,  when  that  hope  was  gone,  in  the  decided  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  England,  which  he  believed  would 
prevail  with  the  Emperor.  By  a  comparison  of  datest  it  will , 
appear  that  until  the  middle  of  February,  1860,  Cavour  had 
stated  to  the  English  Government  that  the  King  had  entered 
into  no  engagement  either  *to  cede,  exchange,  or  sell  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.'  The  declaration  of  the  Governor  of 
Chambery  to  the  same  effect  to  the  deputation  of  Savoyards 
was  made  on  the  1st  of  the  month.  Up  to  the  5th  no  decision 
had  been  come  to .  in  France  on  the  question,  although  it  had 
been  discussed  for  some  time  previously.  On  the  9th  the 
Emperor,  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Cowley,  for  the  first  time 
intimated  his  intention  of  *  claiming  a  proper  frontier  for  France.* 
On  the  24th  M.  de  Thouvenel,  in  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand containing  the  new  French  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Italian  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
formally  puts  forward  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  the  two 
provinces.  The  negotiations  for  this  purpose  made  so  little 
progress  owing  to  the  determined  resistance  of  Cavour,  that 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
French  Chambers,  sent  to  Turin  M.  Benedetti,  who  enjoyed 
his  complete  confidence,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sterner  and  perhaps  mo^'e  unscrupulous  diplomatist  than  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  A  hint  from  him  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  event  of 
Cavour  still  persisting  in  his  refusal,  had  determined  to  withdraw 
the  French  troops  firom  Italy  through  Tuscany — or,  in  other  words, 

*  '  Docamens  Diplomatiqaes,'  p.  70. 

t  The  facts  above  statea  will  appear  clearly  by  a  comparison  of  the  yarioas 
despatches  and  docmnents  on  the  subject  laid  before  Parliament. 
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that  he  intended  either  to  occupy  that  state  or  to  replace  the 
Gnnd  Duke — ^brought  the  negotiations  to  an  end.  On  the  Ist 
of  March  the  Emperor  announced  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislative 
Aisemblj  the  approaching  rectification  of  the  French  frontiers, 
iod  two  dajs  afterwards  Cayour  in  a  despatch  to  the  Sardinian 
EoToj  at  Paris  admitted  the  right  of  the  populations  of  Savoy 
2od  Nice  to  express  their  wishes  as  to  annexation  to  France,  but 
still  declares  that  the  King  will  never  voluntarily  consent  to  cede 
« exchange  either  province. 

It  wonld  be  unfair  to  overlook  the  enormous  difficulties 
^th  which  Cavour  had  to  contend  in  this  question.  He  had 
to  choose  between  assent  to  the  Emperor's  demand,  however 
lUQQst  and  ungenerous,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  great  scheme 
»  Dear  its  accomplishment  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Italy. 
Had  he  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  had  the  hopes  of 
1%  been  rudely  disappointed,  what  would  have  been  the 
felings  of  the  Italians  themselves  ?  Would  they  not  have  looked 
Qpon  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  national  cause  ?  They  were  willing 
to  paj  the  price  demanded  by  the  Emperor.  There  was  no 
|J>icc  raised  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  against  Cavour 
Jjf  acceding  to  it  Even  in  the  Chambers  scarcely  any  but  the 
•^ies  of  the  province  of  Nice  protested  against  it.  The  stra- 
^^  importance  to  France  of  the  ceded  provinces,  so  much 
<ivelt  upon  in  England,  was  denied  in  Italy.  They  might  be 
'^fttl  to  France  for  defence,  but  not  for  attack.  In  case  of  a  war 
^^  that  power,  it  was  urged.  Savoy  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
^  once.  Seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men  could  not  be  left  on  the 
^^  side  of  the  Alps,  with  the  risk  of  being  driven  into  a  comer, 
^of  being  cut  off  by  a  successful  descent  on  the  Italian  coasts. 
^^i  it  was  true,  had  furnished  valuable  troops  to  Piedmont ; 

^  ^  Cavour  had  pointed  out,  if  Italy  is  to  rise  again,  she  must 
^v  ttpon  the  valour  of  her  own  sons.  In  the  Chambers  the 
^ojard  deputies  had  steadily  opposed  his  liberal  policy,  and, 
'^^  the  ii^uence  of  a  bigoted  priesthood,  had  ever  been  in 
W^tion  to  the  measures  of  progress  and  improvement  which 
^ised  Piedmont  to  her  high  position  in  Europe.     Savoy  was, 

oreover,  too  poor  to  contribute  much  to  the  resources  of  the 
T^^^.    Cavour  had  often  declared  that  she  was  the  Ireland 

.jj'  It  was  unquestionably  to  the  King  *  the  sacrifice  most 
J*^  to  his  heart '  to  surrender  *  the  cradle  of  his  race ' — 
j^fice  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Houses  of  Orange 

^  *^rraine  had  not  hesitated  to  make  under  similar  cir- 
r^*^ces  before  him  ;  but  henceforth  the  House  of  Savoy 
^  ^  be  lost  in  the  King  of  Italy,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
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Cavour's  consent  to  the  farce  of  an  appeal  to  universal  sufirage, 
instead  of  simply  surrendering  the  provinces,  has  been  considered 
a  grave  political  error.  It  was  evident  that  the  populations 
could  not  refuse  a  consent  demanded  by  France  and  not  opposed 
by  Piedmont  But  the  Emperor  insisted  upon  ^an  appeal  to 
them '  to  justify  his  usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Cavour, 
on  the  odier  hand,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  foresaw  that  by 
acceding  to  it  he  established  a  precedent  which  the  Emperor 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  when  the  time  came  for  the 
annexation  of  further  Italian  territory  to  Piedmont.  That  he 
felt  most  deeply  and  bitterly  the  sacrifice  he  had  been  compelled 
to  make,  no  one  who  knew  him  has  ever  doubted.  But  his  posi- 
tion was  equally  difficult  and  delicate.  In  defending  himself 
in  the  Chambers  he  had  to  justify  his  policy,  and  to  clear  his 
own  character  whilst  precluded  from  making  disclosures  which 
could  alone  place  them  in  their  true  light,  but  which  might 
have  offended  the  *  susceptibilities  *  of  the  Emperor.  He  never 
spoke  of  these  unhappy  events  without  a  pang,  so  apparent  that 
his  friends  refrained  from  touching  upon  a  topic  so  painful  to 
him.  He  had  a  settled  conviction  that  Italy  would  one  day  regain 
her  lost  provinces. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  Cavour  in  this 
matter — and  it  is  our  conviction  that  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
double-dealing,  but  that,  resisting  to  the  last,  he  only  yielded  to 

Sressure  which  it  was  impossible  to  withstand — the  baseness  of 
le  French  Government  has  left  a  stain  upon  its  character  which 
will  never  be  removed.  It  has  already  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment by  destroying  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  word  and 
honour  of  the  Emperor. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  now  such,  that  no  man  with  less  influ- 
ence, less  wisdom,  and  less  courage  than  Cavour,  could  have 
carried  her  through  her  difficulties.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  the  democratic  party  had  again  obtained  importance  through 
the  success  and  reputation  of  Garibaldi,  who  unfortunately 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  their  evil  counsels.  Urged  on- 
wards by  them,  he  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  planned  an  inva- 
sion of  die  Marches.  His  adherents,  if  not  himself,  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the  Piedmontese  army.  An  outbreak 
at  Bologna  was  only  prevented  by  the  firmness  and  courage  of 
Farini,  who  threatened  to  place  Garibaldi  himself  under  arrest. 
The  personal  influence  of  the  King  restrained  the  impetuous 
chief  for  a  time;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  an 
abortive  rising  in  Sicily  was  the  signal  for  a  general  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Mazzinians.  Garibaldi  publicly  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Sicilians,  and  an  expedi- 
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tioD  was  prepared  at  Genoa.     The  King  and  his  government 

vodd  hare   willingly   prevented  it.      Cavour  knew   full   well 

ftat  the  time  for  adding  the  Neapolitan  dominions  to  the  rest 

of  Italy  had  not  yet  come.    The  newly  formed  kingdom  required 

peace  and   leisure    to    consolidate   its  strength,  to  develop  its 

ReoQTces,  and  to  recover  from  the  struggle  in  which  it  had  been 

Kcendy  engaged.     He  foresaw  that  if  the  expedition  &iled,  he 

loold  be  accused  of  sacrificing  its  leader ;  but  that  if  it  proved 

SQccessful,  Garibaldi  would  reap  the  glory,  leaving  to  him  the  far 

gmter  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  liberated  states.     But  the 

feeliDg  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  Sicilians,  that  desertion 

ftrettened  to  become  general  in  the  Sardinian  army.      Cavour 

Jielded,  not  without  extreme  reluctance,  to  the  less  of  the  two 

enls,  and  after  having  taken  the  only  measures  in  his  power  to 

fRTent  the  saUing  of  the  expedition.      He  was  probably  not 

vi&oat  expectations  that  it  would  fail  in  its  objects. 

Within  almost  a  few  days  Garibaldi  by  his  daring  and  genius 
Wd  conquered  a  kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  two  great 
fcrtresses  nothing  remained  to  the  Bourbon  family.  The  dif- 
ficalties  foreseen  by  Cavour  now  commenced.  Garibaldi  and 
lis  followers,  elated  by  success,  were  prepared  to  advance 
spon  Rome  in  defiance  of  the  French  army.  Again  the 
canse  of  Italian  freedom  was  at  stake  through  the  rash  and  hope- 
less schemes  of  the  democratic  party.  Cavour  did  not  hesitate 
IS  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  In  order  to  forestall  Garibaldi 
he  decided  that  the  Piedmontese  army  should  invade  the  Marches 
^  join  the  Garibaldian  forces  now  held  in  check  by  the  line 
of  defences  occupied  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  result  of  this 
lK>)d  policy  was  the  annexation  to  Piedmont  of  all  the  remaining 
toritorj  of  the  Pope  except  that  protected  by  the  actual  presence 
of  French  troops,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  to 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

We  have  expressed  in  a  former  article  an  opinion  upon  the 
policy  of  Count  Cavour  in  these  transactions.  It  might  be  impos- 
f*We  to  justify  it  upon  any  moral  ground  or  by  any  maxim  of 
^"^^cnjational  law.  To  attempt  to  excuse  it  upon  the  pretence  that 
«e  Pope  had  refused  to  disband  his  mercenaries  was  an  error, 
lb  only  justification  could  be  the  existence  of  an  overwhelming 
political  necessity.  There  are  times  When  paramount  considera- 
"°^  of  public  safety  or  of  national  interest  may  override  the  law 
pf  nations  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  acts  otherwise  altogether 
^J^defeiuible.  It  appeared  very  clearly  to  Cavour  that  this  was 
s^ch  a  time.  The  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  the  democratic  party 
*ould  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  redemption  of  Italy.  Cavour 
^^^fore  resolved  to  prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  to 

^         retain 
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retain  in  his  own  hands  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  Penin- 
sula. That  the  course  he  pursued  is  a  further  proof  of  his 
genius  as  a  statesman  will  not  be  disputed. 

The  task  of  governing  the  newly-acquired  territories  was  as 
difficult  as  Cavour  had  foreseen  it  would  prove  to  be.  Even  the 
short  rule  of  Garibaldi  had  involved  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Great  as  was 
his  genius  as  a  soldier,  he  was  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  unprincipled 
adventurers  and  desperate  politicians,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  his  character  to  effect  their  own  selfish 
and  dishonourable  ends. 

The  only  men  who  have  played  a  part  in  the  great  events 
which  have  taken  place  in   Italy  against  whom  there   is   any 
charge  of  corruption,  of  tampering  with  the  public  money,  and 
of  turning  their  political  power  to  their  own  private  advantage, 
are  the  followers  and  friends  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.     Large 
sums,  partly  subscribed  in  this  country,  have  never   been  ac- 
counted for.     Concessions  of  railways  and  public  works  were 
shamelessly  demanded  and  recklessly  conceded.   The  most  noisy 
and  uncompromising  patriots  profited  most  A  disgraceful  waste 
of  public  money  and  a  flagrant  abuse  of  public  patronage  marked 
their  short  hold  of  power,  and  even  contributed  to  render  more 
corrupt   the   already  polluted   atmosphere.      No  one  has  ever 
accused  Garibaldi  himself  of  having  been  privy  to  the  abuses 
committed  in  his  name.     He  was,  on  the  contrary,  ever  ready 
to  disavow  them  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  their  true 
light.     He  himself  passed  through  some  of  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions  that   could  surround   a   man   without  a  stain   upon    his 
character.     His  conduct  offers  a  noble  contrast  to  that  of  many  of 
the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  under  whose  influence 
he  unfortunately  too  often  acted. 

After  leaving  Naples  Garibaldi  unhappily  again  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  Mazzini  party.  His  boundless  influence  had  rendered 
him  a  most  dangerous  subject.  Disdaining,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  to  urge  his  grievances  in  a  constitutional  way,  he 
constituted  himself  an  irresponsible  power  in  the  state.  He  had 
even  called  upon  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  to  whom  he 
bore  a  morbid  hatred  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  his  native 
province  to  France.  Cavour  determined  to  grapple  with  the 
danger,  and  his  triumph  was  complete. 

Urged  onwards  by  some  of  the  most  reckless  of  his  adherents, 
and  by  the  fatal  applause  of  the  galleries.  Garibaldi  made  in  the 
Chambers,  on  the  18th  of  April,  a  most  intemperate  and  im- 
grounded  attack  upon  the  Ministry,  and  especially  upon  its  head. 
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Odc  of  hii  followers,  General  Bixlo,  in  a  soldierlike  speech, 
tppetled  to  him  and  to  Cavour  not  to  sacrifice,  by  their  differ- 
oco,  tbe  hoi  J  cause  in  which  they  were  both,  with  equal  patriot- 
MB,  engaged.  He  was  supported  in  a  few  noble  words  by 
licisoli.  CaTOur,  amidst  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause, 
Mcepted  the  appeal,  and  declared  that  he  had  already  forgotten 
viot  had  passed.  Garibaldi,  too,  declared  himself  satisfied, 
and  1  reconciliation  took  place ;  but  by  some  hasty  and  ill-judged 
jBttria  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  he  further  impaired  the 
"iflnence  and  respect  he  had  before  enjoyed  in  the  Chambers 
•d  with  the  moderate  par^  in  Italyi 

The  government  of  Naples  now  principally  occupied 
Choir's  thoughts.  He  had  been  greatly  disappointed  with 
HUie  Neapolitans  upon  whom  he  had  chiefly  relied  for  aid 
■«•  advice,  feeling  the  truth  of  Macchiayelli's  maxim,  that 
™^  worst  rulers  of  a  state  are  those  who  have  returned  from 
^  The  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  debased 
|7 1  long  oppression  and  misrule,  and  were  consequently  yet 
**»npetent  to  understand  or  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
f*wi«  urged  on  all  sides  to  place  the  Neapolitan  territories 
2* rtste  of  siege,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  disorders 
■^**nted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  fugitive 
1^  at  Rome.  His  earnest  love  of  legality  made  him  reject 
^'■^gDaatly  all  such  suggestions,  and  he  bitterly  complained  that 
*  coald  obtain  no  better  advice.*  On 

j^*<»g«t'the  Istt  lettors  he  ever  wrote  were  two  on  the  tabjeet  of  Naples, 
weuracteriitic  of  his  noble  nature  that  we  give  the  originals : — 

JC^  l4i>T,— Se  la  coftitQaone  dell'  Italia  ^  poeta  a  repentaglio  perch^  non  ho 
^|''J^>fnBettere  ora,  in  via  eocexionale,  nella  nflrina  on  ^orane  che  dava  la 


^ — .-.vuc  e  se  ne  stava  a  casa  qnando  i  snoi  compagni  si  battevano,  bisogna 
^^  CMS  h  talmente  delicata  da  non  potere  darare  tre  mesi. 

^fpete  pereh^  Napoli  h  cadata  si  basso  ?  Si  ^  perch^  le  leggi»  i  regolamenti 
*|||Bnegiiivaoo  qnando  si  trattavadi  un  gran  signore  o  di  nn  protetto  del  Re,  dei 
^^pir  dei  loro  confeasori  od  aderenti.  Sapete  come  Napoli  risorgerii  ?  coll' 
jWwe  le  1^^  severamente,  dnramente,  ma  ginstamente.  Cos\  ho  fiitto  nella 
JjJjJ^OMl  fin6  neir  awenire,  e  vi  fa  ncora  che  fra  nn*  anno  gli  e<mipaggi 
2™^  tsranno  dtscipliaati  come  gli  antichi  equipag^  Genoesi.  Ma  per 
^^  <pietto  icopo,  credete  alia  mis  vecchia  esperiensa,  bisogna  essere  inesora- 

^J»»  cara  Lady  — ;  mi  spiace  di  non  potere  qnesta  volta  segnire  i  vostri 
2JP»i  na  ^  per  1*  uomo  politico  nna  dura  necessitlty  il  dare  ascolto  alia  voco 
^^"'•poBc,  Ikcendo  tacere  qnella  del  cnore. 

•C.  Cavocb.' 

*^  Ladt,— Ho  rioevnto  la  voftra  replica ;  ve  ne  ringrazio;  vi  ringrazio  spedal- 
JTf  7^  vostra  insittenza,  e  deUe  vostre  enersiche  censure.  Le  considero  come 
^  ^  vostra  stima  e  sincera  amidaa.  Non  mi  avete  convinto,  snl  caao 
t  ^Sf '  "**  °"  ■^•^  pcrsnaso  che  vi  h  molto  a  fare  per  Napioli. 
I  ftJ!  ^"'^^  ^  ItaJiano,  vi  affiderei  le  sorte  di  qaelle  provincie— ma  poich^  non 
I  ^Sj^^"'"*'^^^  piadavi  conttnnare  ad  iUnnunarmi  sulla  loro  misera  condizione. 
I  i*^  tettiiaana  nsdrik  il  nnovo  ordinamento  della  marina :  verrk  costituito  nn 
I    H110.-^2V<?.  219.  R  ««^«^^ 
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On  the  30th  of  Maj,  while  dressing,  Count  Carour  was  seiaed 
with  a  slight  shivering  fit,  which  he  attributed  to  indigestLoiu 
His  foil  habit  had  long  led  him  to  dread  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
He  sent  for  his  physician,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had 
himself  bled, — an  operation  which  was  repeated  on  the  following 
day.  During  the  night  the  bandages  came  loose,  and  he  lost  macK 
blood.  Next  morning,  however,  he  felt  better,  and  his  active  mind 
returned  to  business.  The  state  of  things  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  Deputies  in  the 
Chambers,  caused  him  much  anxiety  and  irritation.  He  insisted 
upon  seeing  M.  Nigra,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Naples, 
and  an  exciting  conversation  took  place  between  them,  which 

coDsiglio  composto  di  on  numero  pari  di  Napoletani  e  dl  Italiani  del  Nord :  a 
qaesto  sottoporrd  le  qaestioni  di  mwrimn  relativa  agli  antichi  uffiziali  della  marixia 
Borbonica.  Se  U  soo  voto  sark  per  V  indalgenaa,  lo  seconderb.  Credo  eesere  il 
mio  dovere  di  mostianni  severo,  e  di  lasciare  ai  miei  subordinati  la  parte  della 
mansaetudine.  Spers  cosl  di  mutare  lo  fipirito  che  informava  1*  ainministrazioike 
Napoletana ;  spirito  fktale  che  corrompeTa  gli  uomini  i  piii  distinti,  e  le  migliori 
istitazioni.  Forae  qnesta  mia  diohiaraxione  non  mi  gioatificherA  ai  Tottri  ooclii, 
ma  ^ero  che  varrii  a  coDterrarmi  la  Toatra  stima  e  la  voatra  amicizia. 

^_^__^  *C.  Cavocr.* 

'Dear  Ladt, — If  the  Italian  ConstitatioB  is  jeopardised  becaoat  I  have 
declined  to  admit  into  the  navy,  in  an  exceptional  manner,  a  young  mma  wha 
resigned  and  remiuned  at  home  whilst  his  companions  were  "fighting,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  it  is  too  delicate  to  last  for  even  three  months. 

'  Do  yoa  know  why  Naples  has  ftllen  so  low?  It  is  becanse  ^m  laws  and 
regulations  were  not  executed  when  a  great  man,  or  a  proUg4  of  the  kin^  or 
pnnces,  their  confessors  and  followers,  was  concerned.  Do  you  know  how  Naples 
will  rise  again  ?  By  executing  the  laws  severely  and  rigorously,  but  justly.  I 
haye  done  so  in  the  nayy,  I  will  do  so  in  future ;  and  I  promise  you  that  within  a 
Year  the  Neapolitan  crews  will  be  as  well  disciplined  as  the  old  Genoese  cre'w^ 
But  to  attain  this  end,  trust  to  my  long  experience,  you  must  be  inexorable. 

'  Adieu,  dear  Lady ;  I  grieye  to  be  unable  to  follow  your  adyice  on  this  oocaakMi, 
but  it  is  for  the  politician  a  hard  necessity  to  listen  to  the  yoice  of  reason  whilst 
he  stifles  that  of  the  heart. 

•aCAVOOTU* 

'  Dear  Ladt, — I  have  receiyed  your  reply.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  yon 
especially  for  your  perseyeranc^,  and  for  your  ener^tic  censures.  I  look  npoa 
them  as  proofs  of  your  esteem  and  of  your  sincere  friendship  for  me.  You  have 
not  conymced  me  as  resards  this  particular  case,  but  you  have  persuaded  me  that 
there  is  much  to  do  for  Naples. 

'  If  you  were  a  man  and  an  Italian,  I  would  confide  to  you  the  destinies  of  thoee 
preyinces;  but  as  you  cannot  goyem  diem»  be  kind  enough  to  continuie  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  their  miserable  state. 

*  Next  week  tl^  new  regulations  for  the  navy  will  be  issued.  A  council  will  be 
formed  oomposea  of  an  equal  number  of  Neapolitans  and  of  Italians  from  the 
north.  I  will  submit  to  it  the  case  of  the  officers  formerly  in  the  Bourbon  navy. 
If  its  decision  be  in  fayour  of  indulgence,  I  will  support  it.  I  belieye  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  show  myself  severe,  and  to  leaye  it  to  my  subordinates  to  be  conciliating. 
I- hope  thus  to  cnanffe  the  spirit  which  has  preyailed  in  the  Neapolitan  administnt* 
tion— that  fatal  spint  which  corrupted  the  ablest  men  and  the  best  institntionsi, 
Periiaps  this  declaration  will  not  justiQr  me  in  your  ejres^  but  still  I  hope  that  it 
will  tend  to  presenre  me  your  esteem  and  your  friendship. 
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liHgJ  two  lumra^  and  was  only  interrupted  hy  a  relation,  who^ 
enlemig'  die  room,  insisted  that  it  shomd  cease.  The  exertion 
aad  the  excitement  caused  a  relapse.  Again  and  again,  as  he 
became  weaker,  he  was  bled.  His  physicians  have  been 
UuBed,  especially  in  this  country,  for  resorting  to  a  practice 
coademxied  by  modem  medical  science.  But  it  is  but  just  to 
thns  to  state  that  Carour  himself  insisted  upon  it,  and  would 
otij  employ  such  as  would  follow  his  own  prescriptions.  Still  no 
uneasiness  was  felt  until  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Every  attempt 
faod  tiien  &ifed  to  check  the  fever,  and  he  seemed  to  be  sink- 
og.  Those  who  were  about  him  now  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  dnr  anxiety  was  shared  by  the  poptdation  of  Turin,  which 
gathered  round  his  house,  and  awaited  with  eager  looks  every 
report  from  the  sick  chamber.  The  King  desired  that  Dr. 
RAeri,  Ae  physician  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  called  in. 
When  left  alone  a  short  time,  whilst  the  medical  attendants  were 
m  consultation,  Cavour  asked  whether  they  had  abandoned  him. 
'k  a  of  little  matter,'  said  he,  laughing ;  ^ I  shall  leave  them  all 
liHnorrow  monnng.' 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  many  persons, 
aoiongst  them  the  English  Minister,  Sir  James  Hudson,  who 
tkniugh  all  his  political  trials  and  difficulties  had  been  his  faithful 
friend  and  pmdent  counsellor.  To  no  man  did  Italy  owe  more 
daring  her  great  struggle  ;  no  one  has  kept  her  more  steadily  in 
the  path  of  moderation  and  of  constitutional  freedom — ^no  one  has 
csercised  more  influence  for  good  amongst  men  of  all  parties. 
Cavoor  knew  diis,  and  esteemed  him  accordingly. 

His  brother  and  others  of  his  family  were  desirous  that  he 
shofold  now  receive  the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
sented at  once.  His  parish  church,  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli,^ 
belongs  to  die  order  of  the  Capuchin  friars^  One  of  them,  Fra 
Giacomo,  had  been  employed  by  him  in  some  negotiations  upon 
ecdesiastical  matters.  Cavour  had  often  asked  him  jokingly 
whether,  in  case  of  approaching  death,  he  would  administer  the 
Sacraments  to  one  included  in  some  of  the  many  furious  excom- 
munications  which  the  Pope  had  launched  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Fra  Giacomo  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  sum- 
moBs  to  his  bedside.*  *  You  think  me  then  an  honest  fellow,  do 
yon  not,  Giacomo? '  said  Cavour  to  him,  with  a  smile. 

*  Tbe  r^ort  tliat  Osvoar  had  diiected  a  telegraphic  mesiage  to  be  sent  to  the  ^ 
Pofe  prajiiif  fbr  absolutioii  in  order  to  reeeive  the  Sacraments  has  been  formally 
Miea  by  lus  broliMP.    It  was  probably  one  of  those  inrentions  not  uncommon 
t»  the  priesthood  OD  saaular  oeeaaJoae,  and  will,  no  doabC,  be  pnt  forward  here- 
'^'         a  proof  of  his  recantation  and  submission  to  the  Church  in  his  last 
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Up  to  this  time  he  had  retained  full  possession  of  his  senses. 
He  had  spoken  calmly  of  his  approaching  end,  but  no  words 
escaped  him  either  of  regfret  for  what  he  had  done  or  which 
might  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  recanted  at  the  last  one  of 
those  opinions  steadily  and  consistently  maintained  during  & 
whole  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  as  a  man  who  had  con- 
scientiously performed  his  duty.  The  King,  after  seeing  him 
later  in  the  day,  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
calm  and  sweet  expression  of  his  countenance. 

The  crucifix  was  placed  between  the  lighted  tapers,  and  the 
other  mournful  preparations  were  made  in  the  sick  chamber  for 
the  last  religious  rites.  It  was  soon  known  abroad  that  the  solemn 
ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed.  A  vast  crowd  gathered 
round  the  house.  \Yhen  the  tinkling  bell  which  announces  the 
approach  of  the  Host  was  heard,  a  murmur  of  uncontrolled  grief  rose 
from  the  throng.  The  friar  ascended  the  broad  stairs  amid  the 
chants  of  the  attendants.     The  room  in  "which  the  Count  lay  was 

rm,  as  is  the  custom  in  Italy,  to  those  who  followed  the  priest, 
few  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dying  man  entered. 
As  they  stood  around  his  bed  a  feeling  of  unutterable  sorrow 
came  over  them  at  the  calamity  about  to  fall  upon  them  and 
upon  their  country.  Cavour  himself  was  calm  and  collected. 
Addressing  Fra  Giacomo,  he  said,  in  a  strong  voice,  '  The  time 
for  departure  is  come;'  using  the  words  of  one  going  on  a 
journey. 

In  the  evening  the  King  came  to  his  bedside.  Raising  him- 
self with  his  two  hands,  Cavour  exclaimed,  *  Majesty  I  you  here  I  * 
and  strove  to  seize  his  hand  to  press  it  to  his  lips.  The  King, 
deeply  afi^ted,  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  cheek,  saying,  ^  I 
have  heard  that  you  are  suffering  much,  and  I  am  here  to  see 
you.*  *  I  am  suffering  no  longer,'  replied  the  Count'  After  a 
few  more  words  his  thoughts  began  to  wander.  *  If  you  receive 
any  letters,'  he  said,  with  much  animation,  *  let  me  have  them 
immediately;  it  is  very  important  that  I  should  have  them, 
and  I  cannot  go  to  you.'  Then  endeavouring  to  recollect  him- 
self, he  repeated,  *  Remember  it  is  very  important  that  I  should 
have  them  immediately.  As  for  the  Neapolitans — purify  them, 
purify  them,  purify  them  I '  (li  lavi,  li  lavi,  li  lavil).  He  then 
spoke  of  Italy.  His  whole  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  this  one 
thought — in  his  country.  During  his  illness  no  allusion  to 
his  own  affidrs  or  condition,  no  bitterness,  no  reproach  to 
any  one  man,  escaped  his  lips.  His  last  trial  —  that  indeed 
which  had  probably  hastened  his  death — the  state  of  Naples, 
left  the  last  impression  upon  his  waning  mind.     ^  No !  no ! '  he 

^         .repeatedly 
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lepeatedly  exclaimed,  in  the  words  which  he  had  often  used 
diarii^  the  preyious  two  months,  *  I  will  have  no  state  of  siege. 
Anj  one  can  govern  with  a  state  of  siege ! '  The  last  intelli- 
giUe  sentences  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  were  ^  State 
tranqnilli ;  tutto  e  salvato ' — ^  Be  tranquil ;  all  is  saved  ;'  and 
^Ohl  ma  la  cosa  va;  state  sicuri  che  ormai  la  cosa  va' — *The 
tiling  (the  independence  of  all  Italy)  is  going  on;  be  certain 
that  now  the  thing  is  going  on.'  As  he  gradually  sank  he  was 
beard  at  intervals  to  mutter,  *  Italy — Rome — ^Venice — Napoleon.' 

As  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  dawned  he  fell  into  a 
deep  leihxrgj  ;  at  seven  he  passed  away  almost  imperceptibly  in 
die  arms  of  his  beloved  niece,  the  Countess  Alfieri. 

Never  had  a  greater  sorrow  £dlen  upon  a  country.  In  Turin 
every  shop  was  closed,  all  public  and  private  business  sus- 
pended. jEven  the  very  children  seemed  to  feel  that  a  great 
calamity  had  overtaken  them.  As  the  sad  tidings  spread  through 
Itsly,  a  gloom  of  mourning,  like  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse, 
seemed  to  creep  over  the  fBice  of  the  land.  Even  those  who  bad 
diffired  from  him  in  life  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a  great  and 
.  good  man.  The  ^  Armonia,'  the  organ  of  the  priest-party,  bore 
witness  to  his  secret  deeds  of  kindliness  and  charity.  Nay,  even 
the  very  Austrian  newspapers  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  a  great  statesman  who  hadjMssed  away.  One  sole 
exception  disgraced  the  Italian  press.  Those  who  had  persecuted 
him  with  relentless  malice  during  his  life  sought  to  insult  his 
Biemory  after  his  death — ^those  whose  evil  plots  and  cowardly 
deeds  he  had  hated  with  the  warmth  of  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
The  vile  libels  which  Signor  Brofierio  *  had  published  whilst  he 
lived  were  reproduced  by  the  organs  of  Mazzini  and  his  friends 
after  he  was  no  more.  This  outrage,  however,  proved  that 
Cavoor  had  rightly  judged  these  men  when  he  denounced  them 
at  the  cause  of  dishonour,  misfortune,  and  servitude  to  Italy. 

The  day  after  his  death  the  Count  lay. in  state.  The  whole 
population  came  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  that  familiar  face. 
Men  of  every  rank  followed  the  body  as  it  was  borne  to  the 
psnsh-dburch  through  streets  hung  with  black  and  deep  in  funeral 
flowers.  It  was  deposited  there  only  for  a  time.  His  native 
city  desired  that  his  remains  should  be  confided  to  it,  to  be  placed 
boieath  a  monument  worthy  of  the  man,  and  of  the  capital  which 
he  had  made  the  cradle  of  Italy's  freedom.  The  King  asked 
that  diey  should  be  borne  to  the  Superga,  that  he  himself  might 

*  Wt  recret  to  say  that  one  of  these  dU grmceful  attacks  was  translated  iiito 
Esfjfiah  and  sold  at  a  cheap  price  for  Uie  people. 

^         T      one 
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•one  day  be  near  &e  s^rrant  to  whose  genius  and  devotion  lie 
owed  nis  unexampled  prosperity.  But  Cavolir's  own  wish  was 
fulfilled.  He  rests  in  the  small  niche  he  had  himself  pomted 
out,  beneath  the  old  church  of  Santena,  in  the  land  whicli 
belonged  to  his  forefathers,  and  where  his  kin  have  for  gener^- 
tions  lain  before  him. 

For  ages  to  come  may  the  Italian  seek  the  spot,  as  sacred  to 
the  man  who  gave  freedom  and  happiness  to  his  country,  aad 
raised  Italy  for  the  third  time  to  her  place  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  loss  to  his  countrymen  of  such  a  man,  at  snch  a  time,  is 
beyond  reckoning.  But  fortunately  for  Italy  she  is  not  without 
statesmen  who  are  worthy  to  carry  on  the  great  work  which  he  left 
unfinished.  The  foremost  amongst  them  is  the  Baron  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  whom  the  united  voice  of  Italy  chose  to  fill  his  place. 
There  is  something  not  unlike  in  the  character  and  histwy  of  the 
two  statesmen.  A  nobleness  of  disposition — an  int^;rity  which 
no  enemy  has  dared  to  assail,  and  no  friend  has  beeiii  cklled  to 
vindicate — a  love  of  his  country  equal  to  any  sacrifice  and  any 
hope — a  tenacity  of  purpose  not  to  be  swayed — ^a  commanding 
eloquence — a  kind  and  benevolent  heart — simple  and  easy,  yet 
dignified  and  refined  manners — have  gained  for  Ricasoli  the 
respect^  the  love,  and  Hie  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Bom  a  Tuscan,  he  is,  like  Cavour,  the  descendant  of  a  v^ry 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  still  holds,  as  its  representative, 
lands  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  11th  century.  A  tower  of  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Broglio,  hidden  amongst  the  wooded  Apen- 
nines, near  Siena,  was  built  in  the  5th  century ;  and  the  edifice 
itself  has  not  been  added  to  since  the  beginning  of  the  ISth. 
Long  devoted,  like  Cavour,  to  the  management  of  his  estates^  he 
studied  agriculture,  and  advanced  the  resources  and  prosperity 
of  his  country  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry. Large  tracts  of  marshland,  once  fatal  to  human  life, 
have  through  his  enterprise  been  druned  and  fitted  for  habita- 
tion and  culture.  His  love  of  constituti<Mial  government  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  a  study  of  the  political  institutions  of  Eng- 
land and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this  country.  He  has 
the  same  enlightened  views  as  Cavour  regarding  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  through  his  firmness  and  vigilance  that,  during 
a  period  of  revolution  and  dangerous  uncertainty,  Tuscany  had 
not  to  deplore  one  crime  or  outrage.  Entrusted  with  unlimited 
authority,  he  never  failed  in  respect  to  the  law,  nor  has  he  been 
accused  of  one  arbitrary  act  that  was  unnecessary.  When  we 
hear  so  much  boasting  of  public  virtue,  yet  see  so  little  of 
its  practice  amongst  those  who  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of 
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haijj  it  IS  wortby  to  be  remembered  that  daring  nearly  two 
jtmm  of  abeolnte  power  the  Baron  Ricasoli  not  only  never 
Rceived  one  farthing  of  the  public  money,  but  even  contributed 
out  of  his  own  purse  to  the  expenses  of  the  state.  Now  that 
Tuscany  by  hear  own  wish  forms  a  part  of  the  new  Italian 
kingdom,  the  greatest  sacrifice  he  can  be  called  upon  to  make 
28  to  leave  his  farms  ottce  more,  to  become  the  Prime  Minister 
«f  Italy. 

The  Baron  Ricasoli  has  announced,  in  words  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  his  policy  is  the  policy  of  Cavour,  and  that  he  is 
molved  that  l^  just  and  legal  mesns  Italy  shall  be  united  and 
free,  with  Rome  for  her  capital,  and  with  Venice  delivered  bom 
&  role  of  the  stranger.  His  success  must  depend  upon  the 
Italians  themselves.  By  gathering  around  him,  forgetful  of  their 
jeakmsies  and  resolule  in  rejecting  the  counsels  of  rash  and 
Tioleilt  men,  they  may  doable  him  to  finish  the  w<Hrk  confided 
to  him.  They  will  thus  best  show  their  love  for  the  great  man 
who  has  passed  away,  and  will  raise  the  noblest  monument  to 
hismemoiy. 


Akt.  Vin. — ^1.   The  Rebellion  Record:   a  Diary  of  American 
Events,  1860-61.*     Edited  by  Frank  Moore.     London,  1861. 

2.  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.     By   John   Lothrop 
Motley,  LL.D.     London,  1861. 

3.  Considerations  on  Representative  Government    By  J.  S.  Mill. 
London,  1861. 

THE  American  secession  is  a  subject  which  every  organ  of 
public  feeling  in  this  country  af^oaches  with  reluctance. 
The  Hoose  of  Commons  will  not  even  suffer  it  to  be  debated, 
and  the  newspapers  touch  on  it  with  a  hesitating  delicacy  which 
dkey  have  never  shown  to  our  oldest  allies  or  our  most  dreaded 
enejnies.  The  catastrophe  is  too  fresh,  too  sudden,  too  terrible 
in  its  consequences  to  permit  Englishmen  now  to  remember  any 
of  die  small  annoyances  which  in  past  times  American  preten* 
taao»  or  antagonism  may  have  caus^  We  are  never  backward 
in  showing  sympathies  for  the  calamities  of  our  fellow-men,  of 
whatever  race  or  climate.    But  America  has  iq)ecial  clums  c»i  us 

*  It  U  perhaps  necessary  to  premise  that  throughout  we  use  the  words  *  Demo- 
oacy '  and  •  Democratic '  in  their  European,  not  their  American,  sense.  In  Europa 
te  word  DeBKicrMf  means  the  abs<^te  goTemnent  of  tbe  nanerical  maJMi^. 
In  America  the  word  has  given  a  name  to  a  political  party,  and,  like  the  word 
•Whig,'  has  consequently  entirely  drifted  away  from  its  earlier  meaning.  The 
to-cafied  <  Democratic  *  party  in  America  is  that  which  is  now  stoutly  resisting  Uie 
lof  tiMnmaenoaliaiiiority.  _  , 
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which  are  shared  by  no  other  country  in  the  world.     Syria  and 
Poland  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  the  theatres  on  which 
anarchy  has  played  her  mad  and  bloody  pranks.     Italy  has  been 
checked  in  her  splendid  struggle  to  emerge  from  the  degradation 
of  centuries  by  the  loss  of  the  hero-statesman  whom  not  she  only 
but  all  the  world  has  mourned.     For  these  sorrows  England's 
sympathies  have  been  heartfelt  and  abundant,  and  not  limited 
to  words  alone.     How  much  more  freely,  then,  should  they  flow 
for  the  calamities  of  a  people  who  are  our  kinsmen  by  blood, 
who  speak  the  same  tongue  and  inherit  the  glories  of  a  common 
literature,  and  among  whom  the  same  traditions,  though  sadly 
maimed,  are  held  in  honour  I     In  the  presence  of  their  great 
calamity  we  have  no  heart  to  recollect  that  they  have  been  com- 
petitors as  well  as  kinsmen.    We  will  not  even  dwell  too  criti- 
cally on  the  rude  ingratitude  with  which  the  good  wishes  and 
good  offices  of  England  have  been  received.     We  have  strained 
to  the  uttermost  the   latitude  allowed  by  international  law  in 
giving  to  our  .neutrality  a  bias  favourable  to  all  that  remains  of 
die  Republic  that  was  once  our  rivaL     We  can  only  lament  it 
as  a  sad  evidence  of  their  extreme  distress  that  they  should  have 
expected  us  to  go  farther.     That  they,  the  advanced  guard  of 
liberty,  can  be  asking  us  to  adopt  in  their  case  the  scouted  policj 
of  Laybach  and  Troppau,  and  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing   back  their  revolted   subjects  under  their  yoke,  only 
proves  how  far  men  in  the  agony  of  extreme  danger  will  drift 
from  the  principles  which  in  calmer  moments  they  have  held  up 
as  sacred.     But  this  is  not  a  time  to  judge  too  harshly  their 
violence  or  their  errors.     It  is  their  first  great  national  grief^ 
their  first  experience   of  the  vanity  of  bcMisting.     War  in  its 
grimmest  form — civil  and  servile  war — hangs  over  them,  and  tl^e 
exasperation  of  the  contest  is  not  likely  to  modify  the  hectoring 
tone  which  has  always  characterized  their  diplomacy.     It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  them  in  their  novel  position  as  the  assertors 
of  legitimacy  against  revolution.     We  must  accept  dieir  irrita- 
bility as  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  terrible  calamity 
and  a  false  position.     When  the  calamity  has  passed  and  the 
false  position  is  rectified,  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  applaud 
the  dignity,  the  self-restraint,  and  the  true  friendliness  that  have 
marked  the  course  of  England.     Whatever  reproaches,  however, 
in  this  moment  of  national  delirium  they  may  address  to  ui^ 
cannot  lessen  the  sorrow  with  which  we  regard  the  sufferings  of 
a  people  so  admirable  for  their  independence  and  their  courage, 
and  so  closely  bound  to  our  own. 

But  though  these  are  the  emoticms  which  will  be  first  awakened 
in  every  EngUsh  mind  by  the  events  that  are  passing  in  America, 
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leflectioiis  of  a  different  character  must  mingle  with  them  and 
fellow  them.  We  cannot  help  reasoning  upon  those  calamities, 
ai  well  as  sorrowing  over  them.  No  one  can  see  so  mighty  a 
nin  so  suddenly  achieved  without  speculating  upon  the  causes  of 
decay.  A  bereaved  &mily  look  upon  a  surgeon  as  very  hard- 
hearted if  he  wishes  to  dissect  a  patient  who  has  just  died  of 
»me  obscure  disease  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Americans  may 
diink  it  pitiless  of  us  to  philosophize  over  the  coffin  in  which 
dieir  beloved  Union  lies.  But  public  writers,  in  the  investiga- 
tbn  of  political  science,  must  study  the  pathology  of  republics 
as  o[  empires.  However  painful  may  be  the  subjects  of  which 
diey  have  to  treat,  it  is  their  function  to  gather  warnings  for  the 
foture  from  the  failures  of  the  past ;  to  correct  out  of  the  narra- 
tive of  each  new  wreck  the  chart  of  political  navigation. 

Bat,  if  this  is  our  duty  in  every  case,  it  is  specially  so  in  the 
imtance  before  us.  The  Americans  have  been  something  more 
to  us  than  relatives  or  rivals.  They  have  been  conductors  of  a 
great  experiment,  ostentatiously  set  up  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  designed  to  teach  the  nations  wisdom,  and  to  confute  the 
pnjudices  of  old  times.  They  have  told  us  that  the  old  ma- 
chinery of  graduated  conditions  and  balanced  power  is  but  use- 
leas  and  costly  gear,  working  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
hnmiliating  and  impoverishing  the  many.  They  patented  a 
cheap  and  ingenious  mechanism  of  government,  never  tried 
before  for  anything  like  an  extensive  territory,  which  should 
neither  wound  &e  people's  vanity  by  a  subordination  of  ranks  nor 
trench  upon  their  means  for  the  support  of  a  ceremonious  court. 
For  a  time  the  experiment  succeeded.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  some  of  the  advantages  that  attended  it  The  govem- 
mevft  was  cheap  and  free  from  debt,  the  taxes  were  light,  emi- 
grants poured  in  from  Europe,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
tbe  new  country  under  its  new  form  of  government  were  beyond 
anything  that  the  history  of  the  world  could  parallel.  The 
example  was  not  lost  upon  the  populations  of  the  old  world. 
The  eflfect  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  European  thought  has 
hardly  been  sufficiently  recognised.  It  did  not  create  democratic 
^iieories,  for  they  had  long  before  been  hatched  in  the  brains  of 
nkilosophers,  but  it  popularised  them.  Ever  since  the  revival  of 
letters  they  had  been  in  some  form  or  other  familiar  to  abstract  rea- 
soners.  They  had  been  generated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  pas- 
sionate idolatry  of  classical  examples  that  was  then  in  fashion,  and 
they  were  fost^ed  by  the  form  of  Church  polity  which  the  Puritans 
were  driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  assume.  Philosophers  in- 
herited them.  Sydney,  Locke,  and  Milton  were  deeply  infected  by 
^Km.    But  they  remained  matters  of  speculation,  not  of  practice. 
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The  rights  of  man  were  a  beautifal  subject  for  theory-drawii^  in 
the  study,  but  no  one  had  dreamed  of  applying  them  to  the 
actual  wants  of  life.  The  United  Provinces  had  indeed  made 
themselves  into  a  republic,  but  it  was  in  no  s^ise  a  democracy ; 
it  was  rather  a  republic  of  the  type  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,*  whoe 
the  sovereign  authority  to  which  they  objected  had  been  stziidc 
oS,  but  the  framework  of  society  was  suffered  to  remain  intact. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  modem  instance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  democratic  theory  to  the  government  of  a  large  state. 
Even  then  it  was  not  doi^  without  hesitation.  A  return  to 
monarchy  was  at  one  time  agitated,  and  the  movem^it  attained 
sufficient  importance  to  alarm  the  democracy  considerably. 
Washington  appears  to  have  sanctioned  the  new  system  witboat 
any  strong  abstract  opinion  in  its  favour,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  then  exasperated  condition  of  public  feeling  against  the 
only  monarch  of  whom  they  had  had  any  practical  experience,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bend  the  Puritan  neck  to  a 
monarch's  rule  without  certainly  provcddng  a  civil  war. 

The  municipal  character  of  the  old  colonial  charters,  the  ab- 
sence of  great  inequality  of  conditions,  the  leav^i  of  Puritanism, 
predisposed  the  Americans  to  the  democratic  system  which  their 
acquired  hatred  of  monarchy  naturally  su^estecL  But  no  sooner 
was  it  set  up  than  it  reacted  strongly  on  the  old  world.  Befoie 
that  time  the  discontent  of  popular  champions  in  England  had 
fastened  itself  on  other  questions.  The  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  the  seating  of  this  or  that  ministry  in  power,  the  extirpation 
of  Popery,  had  taken  the  place  which  is  now  filled  up  by  bills 
for  lowering  the  suf&age,  equalizing  electOTal  districts,  and  taking 
votes  by  ballot.  The  idea  of  entrustii^  political  supremacy  to 
the  rude  and  destitute,  was  not  then  an  opinion  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  advanced  views  and  liberality  of  thought 
But  when  the  example  of  America  begui  to  operate,  a  change 
was  very  quickly  visible.  The  weak  mind  of  Xafayette  was  a* 
fitting  vehicle  for  the  contagion.  He  brought  back  to  France  the 
poison  from  which  thenceforth  no  state  in  Europe  was  destined 
to  be  secure.     The  American  example  gave  a  new  direction  to 

'         '  ■  '  '  II       ■  I  I ^■.      !■■        ■  II  I    I         I     xi 

*  Sismondi  tbus  sums  vp  the  merits  of  some  of  the  feir  Swiss  Cantons  vhidi 
possessed  a  democratic  constitution  from  the  first : — '  It  is  truly  a  wiU  of  their 
own  that  is  expressed  by  the  citizens  of  those  litUe  cantons  in  the  assemblies  of  all 
the  people ;  but  that  will  is  invariably  retrognuie.  In  spite  of  their  confederates, 
in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  Europe,  they  hare  maintained  the  use  of  torture  at  tiieir 
tribunals ;  thev  haTe  maintained  the  treaties  for  f^ishing  meroenaries  to  foreign 
powers— and  these  men,  so  proud  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  are  the  most  aDxioos 
to  sell  themselves  to  despots  to  keep  other  nations  in  chains :  in  fine,  every  year, 
almost  at  CTery  diet,  they  solicit  tibe  confederates  to  proscribe  the  Hberty  of  the 
press.'— Sismondi,  *  Etudes  sur  les  Peuples  libres,'  lib.  i. , 
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file  thoughts  of  men  who  were  bent  on  change.  It  gave  a  prAc- 
tical  folcrom  to  the  arguments  of  the  dreaming  disciples  of 
BousaeaiL.  It  was  followed  almost  madly  by  the  French,  "^^t 
Ae  goremment  of  the  Bourbons  would  have  fallen  in  any  case, 
dkcredited  as  it  was   by  past  excesses  and  paralyzed  by  the 

E'dable  weakness  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  probable  enough. 
It  the  whole  colour  and  tendency  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  bonowed  from  the  American.  Both  were  conducted  on 
tfrictlj  logical  piiaciples ;  and  in  both,  the  quaint  figment  called 
'the  rights  of  man^  furnished  the  major  premiss  of  the  great 
sgument.  It  became  an  article  of  political  faith,  that  though  men 
cr  bodies  of  men  might  err,  and  though  statesmen  of  character  and 
education  were  peculiarly  liable  to  frailties,  intellectual  and  mo- 
lal,  -die  mob  in  the  street,  starving,  violent,  and  unwashed,  were 
exiempt  from  this  human  weakness. 

More  slowly  it  reacted  on  less  mercurial  England.  The  pro»« 
pertied  and  privileged  classes  did  not  give  way  to  it  with  the 
sune  insane  abandonment  that  had  been  practised  in  France  on 
&e  celebrated  Day  of  Dupes;  but  it  bred  a  new  political  phi- 
knophy.  Under  its  influence  a  school  of  Liberals  grew  up,  allying 
Aemselves  to  the  Whigs,  and  yet  possessing  little  in  common  with 
what  Whigs  were  under  Somers  or  under  Fox. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  Shibboleths  by  which  this  new 
sehool  was  distinguished,  was  their  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
*  Progress.*  They  asserted,  with  the  air  of  men  who  had  made 
a  great  discovery,  that  the  age  was  an  age  of  progress,  and  that 
our  policy  ought  to  be  progressive ;  and  prc^press,  in  some  combi- 
nadon  or  other,  was  incessantly  on  their  lips.  Taken  literally, 
their  maxims  were  simple  truisms.  Every  c^  of  mankind, 
whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  must  be  an  age  of  progress ;  in  other 
wofds,  it  must  abandcm,  in  some  respect  or  other,  the  exact  posi- 
tiQii  occnpied  by  the  age  that  went  before  it  .Whether  that 
progress  is  to  be  looked  on  as  progress  towards  good  or  towards 
evil,  will  depend  very  much  on  each  man's  notion  of  the  political 
mmmum  bonum.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  school  of  Libe- 
Tals  which  took  its  rise  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  a  very 
definite  and  concrete  notion  of  the  summum  bonum.  Their  view 
of  progress  was  everything  which  approached  to  the  political  con- 
stitnti<m  of  America.  This  worship  of  America  appears  very 
early  in  the  development  of  their  opinions ;  but  as  time  went  on 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  young  republic  became  more  confirmed, 
the  admuration  became  more  enthusiastic. 

The  working  of  Sydney  Smith's  mind  upon  this  subject  is  a 
fiur  illustration  of  the  inferences  which  were  drawn  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  by  the  new  Liberal  school.     He  was 
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never  an  extreme  politician ;  but,  until  the  decorum  of  ecclc 
tical  dignity  restrained  the  free  expression  of  his  thoughts,  his 
fakh  in  the  Transatlantic  experiment  grew  with  every  year.  So 
early  as  1818  he  was  writing  eloquently  upon  most  of  flie  merits 
which  have  been  so  often  discovered  there  by  the  demagogues  of 
our  own  day.  The  cheapness  of  the  government,  the  tolerance 
and  lenity  of  the  executive,  the  absence  of  pomp  or  splendour, 
the  peaceful  operation  of  universal  sufirage,  and  the  party  orga- 
nization wielded  by  the  Caucuses,  all  excite  his  keen  admi- 
ration.* In  1824  he  repeats  these  opinions  in  a  still  stronger 
form.  Some  of  his  judgments  offer  such  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  that  they  are  worth  extracting : — 

'  The  economy  of  America  is  a  great  and  important  object  for  our 
imitation.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Bagot,  our  late  Ambassador,  was,  we 
believe,  rt^er  higher  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
TThe  Vice-President  receives  rather  less  than  the  second  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  all  salaries,  civil  and  military,  are  upon  the 
same  scale ;  and  yet  no  countiy  is  better  served  than  America  I  Mr. 
Hume  has  at  last  persuaded  the  English  people  to  look  a  little  into 
their  accounts,  and  to  see  how  sadly  they  are  plundered.  But  we 
ought  to  suspend  bur  contempt  for  America,  and  consider  whether  we 
have  not  a  very  momentous  lesson  to  learn  from  this  wise  and  cautions 
people  on  the  subject  of  economy.  •  •  •  .  America  is  exempted,  by 
its  veiy  newness  as  a  nation,  from  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  It  has  no  mischievous  remains  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  no  violation  of  political  economy  sanctioned  by  time  and 
older  than  the  age  of  reason.  If  a  man  find  a  partridge  upon  his 
ground  eating  his  com,  in  any  part  of  Kentucky  or  Indiana,  he  may 
kill  it,  even  if  his  father  be  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  Americans 
do  not  exclude  their  own  citizens  from  any  branch  of  commerce  which 

they  leave  open  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world Ancient  women, 

whether  in  or  out  of  breeches,  will  of  course  imagine  that  we  are  the 
enemies  of  thq  institutioQS  of  our  country,  because  we  are  the  admirers 
of  the  institutions  of  America ;  but  circumstances  differ.  American 
institutions  are  too  new,  English  institutions  are  ready  made  to  our 
hands.  If  we  were  to  build  the  house  afresh,  we  might  perhaps  avail 
ourselves  of  the  improvements  of  a  new  plan ;  but  we  have  no  sort  of 
wish  to  pull  down  an  excellent  house,  strong,  warm,  and  comfortable, 
because,  upon  second  trial,  we  might  be  able  to  alter  and  amend  ii^ 
a  principle  which  would  perpetuate  demolition  and  construction.  Our 
plan,  where  circumstances  are  tolerable,  is  to  sit  down  and  ei\joy 
ourselves.' 

This  last  extract  plainly  intimates  that,  in  the  abstract,  he 
considers  the  institutions, of  America  a  great  deal  more  enviable 
than  those  of  England.     Even  in  1843,  when  age,  success,  and 

-—^ . 
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lie  ]om  of  liis  Pennsylvanian  inTeftments  had   modified   his 
Tiews,  he  could  still  write  thus : — 

^  The  United  Stttetsie  now  working  out  the  greatest  of  all  political 
ItoUems^  and  upon  that  confederacy  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  are 
otensely  fixed,  to  see  how  hi  the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  tmsted 
njQk  the  management  of  their  own  afiGurs,  and  the  establishment  of 
tibir  own  happiness.' 

We  have  quoted  Sydney  Smith  at  length  because  he  was  no 
fikoatic,  and  oecause  his  language  faithfully  depicts  what  has 
been  passing  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  a  large  class  of  English 
minds.  The  example  of  America  constantly  before  their  eyes, 
kept  alire,  as  it  had  created,  the  party  of  so-called  progress.  It 
tiansmnted  the  whole  nature  of  the  agitation  for  Keform.  In 
Pitt  and  Fox's  time  the  cry  for  Reform  was  a  definite  demand 
iior  the  redress  of  a  definite  grievance.  It  implied  nothing 
bejond  itself;  it  was  not  spoken  of  as  a  mere  instalment  of  a 
debt  In  that  light  it  was  probably  regarded  by  Lord  Grey  to 
the  end  of  his  life ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  faithfully  accepted 
^  tradition  of  his  leader,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  word 
^finsH^/  But  diat  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  party  which  formed 
his  political  sfrength,  and  had  borne  him  aloft  to  power.  They 
looked  upon  the  Reform  Bill  as  only  one  stride  in  a  career 
of  which  no  human  eye  could  descry  the  ultimate  goal,  but  of 
which  the  light  of  America,  far  away  ahead,  at  once  indicated 
tbe  direction  and  guaranteed  the  safety.  It  was  idle  to  reason 
widi  them  on  &e  success  which  had  attended  English  institu- 
tions. American  government  was  cheaper,  purer,  and  more 
(H^olar  than  onr  own,  and  under  it  her  ^ade  was  reaping,  even 
more  rapidly  than  ours,  the  harvest  of  wealth  and  power.  More 
and  more  doses  of  democracy,  as  large  and  as  fast  as  the  patient 
voold  bear  it,  was  the  recipe  they  deiluced  from  the  results  of 
the  experiment  And  not  only  was  it  desired  as  an  advantage, 
hat  it  was  anticipated  as  a  decree  of  fate.  To  this  extent  not 
only  the  friends  of  change  but  its  opponents  were  afiected  by 
^  new  current  of  opinion.  Many  hoped  by  delicate  manage- 
Bient  and  judicious  concession  to  stave  it  ofi*  for  a  time.  But  of 
the  inevitable  tendency,  whether  it  were  to  be  called  downward 
or  onward,  few  wer«  bold  enough  to  doubt  If  any  sceptic  sug- 
gested a  suspicion  that  such  certainty  implied  some  fatalism  in 
those  who  deprecated,  and  some  Utopianism  in  those  who  desired 
die  final  issue  to  which  all  were  looking,  he  was  promptly  met 
by  the  example  of  America.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  regarded 
•s  the  bright  gleam  in  the  horizon  heralding  the  dawn  of  freedom 
ud  ecraality;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
mournful  presage  of  the  ruin  into  which,  by  an  inevitable  law, 
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all  the  institutions  of  the  older  worid  were  more  or  less  lapidly 
mouldering.  It  was  not  strange  that  men  should  hare  heen. 
misled  by  the  apparent  success  of  the  young  republic,  or  dis- 
heartened by  the  effect  which  its  example  was  obrioudy  pro- 
ducing on  all  the  populations  of  the  old  world.  The  struggle  might 
well  seem  wearisome,  for  it  had  been  condenmed  as  hopeless 
by  the  most  profound  political  philosopher  of  his  time.  Humbler 
intellects  might  well  sucounb  to  an  inevitable  destiny,  when  a 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States  could  impress  ev«i  a 
man  like  M.  de  Tocqueville  with  the  conviction  that  the  nations 
were  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  be  ruled  by  all  that  was  poorest 
and  lowest  among  them  : — 

^  In  proportion  as  I  contemplated  American  society,  I  saw  more  and 
more  in  the  equality  of  conditions  the  generative  faet  from  which  each 
special  is^i  seemed  to  spring,  and  I  incessantly  fbund  it  b6ft>ze  me  as 
the  central  point  to  which  all  my  observaticms  converged. 

*  Then  I  turned  towards  our  hemisphere  ai^  I  thou^t  I  discovered 
something  analogous  to  the  speotacle  offered  by  the  new  world.  I  saw 
the  equality  of  conditions,  which,  without  having  as  in  the  United 
States  attained  its  utmost  limits,  was  approaching  to  them  every  day 
more  and  more;  and  that  same  democracy  which  ruled  over  tiie 
American  societies  seemed  to  me  in  Europe  advancing  rapidly  towazds 
power. 

*  The  whole  of  the  book  which  the  reader  is  about  to  read  has  been 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  sort  of  religious  terror  produced  in 
the  mind  of  the  author  by  the  si^t  of  that  irresistible  revolution, 
advancing  over  all  obstacles  through  so  many  ages,  and  still  advanomg 
in  the  midst  of  the  rains  it  has  mi^.' 

These  are  the  words  with  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  introduces 
his  great  work  upon  American  democracy.  Such  was  the  hue 
which  the  contemplation  of  America  had  given  to  his  views  of 
the  past  and  future  history  of  Europe.  The  illusions  which 
mastered  a  philosophy  like  his  were  not  likely  to  £aill  unavailing 
upon  meaner  intellects.  Whether  men  liked  it,  or  whether  ^ey 
disliked  it,  a  general  impression  was  abroad  that  democracy  was 
an  inevitable  doom.  It  was  in  vain  to  protest  that  this  republic 
was  but  eighty  years  old — ^that  the  identification  of  democracy 
with  progress  rested  on  an  experiment  that  was  but  just  begun — 
that  no  republic  in  ancient  times  had  proved  strong  enough  to 
contain  the  struggles  of  internal  £aiction — that  no  effort  to  imitate 
the  North  American  example  on  any  lai^e  scale  had  been  suc- 
cessful— and  that  in  France,  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  North 
America,  the  boast  of  a  new  kind  of  freedom  had  issued  in  anarchy 
and  slaughter.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  vras  held 
to  outweigh  all  other  arguments.  The  friends  of  revolutionary 
change  were  prompt  enough  to  use  it.     It  was  the  usual  refrcdn 
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of  all  Mr.  Bright^s  denmiciatkMW  of  the  aristocracy — the  fastima 
iaio  which  ha  alwajs  triumphantlj  retreated  whmi  hard  pressed 
W  arguHieiit.  It  has  consoled  him  under  mas  j  discooragem^its 
wUdi  of  recent  years  his  principles  hare  undergone.  The  sad 
GoBapae  of  umTersal  snffirage  and  vote  by  ballot  in  France,  tlM- 
hocdble  portent  of  a  grinding  despotism  in  a  country  not  cursed 
\ff  an  aristocracy,  die  erapcnation  <rf  all  the  prophecies  of  eternal 
peace  with  which  be  had  beguiled  his  countrymen  into  a  rash 
dnannaiineDt,  were  humiliating  trials;  and  his  mortification 
pseped  oat  firom  behind  the  exaggerated  bluster  with  which  he 
dkuacteristically  disguised  it  But  then  there  was  always 
America  to  Csdl  back  upon.  When  he  proposed  to  allot  to  the 
poor  die  exclnsive  possession  of  the  powers  of  government,  he 
could  point  to  America  as  a  proof  that  such  a  system  could  go 
OB  at  all  erents  without  collapse.  When  he  dcetched  out  a 
faanrial  scheme  in  which  fixed  property,  lands,  houses,  and 
isfcstna^nta  should  pay  the  whole  taxation  of  £ngland,  he  coold 
dte  America  as  a  case  in  which  soch  a  system  was  to  some 
eUnrt  at  ipork.  He  was  never  weary  of  dwelling  with  rapture 
OB  her  cheap  and  efficient  government,  on  the  sagacious  and 
pacific  policy  which  resulted  from  an  unrestricted  suffrage,  and 
ua  the  all-pervadittg  education  which  had  produced  an  enlight- 
ened people  superior  to  the  savagery  of  war.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
bear  quite  so  much  of  these  topics  just  at  present  But  it  was 
scaic^y  a  year  ago  that  he  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  Mr. 
Cobden,  aa  one  ^  wha  looked  to  America,  aa  every  one  did  who 
U  his  eyes  in  firont  of  him  instead  of  behind  ; '  and  even  so 
late  as  hat  March,  one  of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Baxter,  was  suf- 
firiendy  forgetful  of  altered  circumstances  to  allow  himself  to 
lecnr  to  the  good  old  commonplaces  of  the  superior  cheapness 
of  die  American  government  compared  to  our  own. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  oa  the  ^understanding  of  her  political  ad-* 
mirers  that  America  has  exercised  this  disturbing  influence. 
Conservatives  were  in  reality  nearly  as  much  dazzled  as  Liberals. 
They  knew  what  history  taught  them  and  what  common  sense 
taught  diem  concerning  the  end  to  which  such  institutions  must 
be  doomed.  But  the  spectacle  of  so  great  a  practical  success 
seemed  to  take  all  heart  out  of  their  defence ;  they  borrowed  the 
apologetic  tones  of  their  opponents,  and  argued  that  England 
must  maintain  her  old  institutions,  not  because  they  were  good 
in  themselves,  but  because  she  was  too  old  and  crowded  a 
wmntry  to  risk  a  change.  They  fought  doggedly,  but  with  little 
liope,  as  men  who  felt  that  a  brief  respite  was  the  utmost  that 
Tcnstance  could  win  from  fate.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the 
meritable  could  have  induced  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State 
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— ^both  deeply  interested  in  ftverting  the  legalized  rapacity  oi 
democratic  finance — ^to  permit  their  leaden  to  run  the  race  oi 
concession  which  of  late  years  has  painfully  marked  our  his- 
tory. The  huge  and  growing  strength  of  die  American  argu- 
ment cast  its  shadow  upon  their  convictions  and  their  courage; 
it  was  vain,  they  thought,  to  resist  a  stream  which  only  grew  i^ 
strength  by  opposition.  Like  prisoners  bound  upon  a  pirate^s 
ship,  who  see  the  deadly  plank  prepared  for  them,  the  more  timid 
inertly  submitted  to  be  driven,  the  bolder  voluntarily  plunged, 
over  the  fatal  brink ;  but  all  alike,  in  their  despair,  acquiesced 
in  the  inevitable  future  which  they  saw  mirrored  in  American 
experience. 

And  now  the  sands  of  the  time  of  trial  have  run  out,  and  the 
results  of  the  great  experiment  are  unfolding  themselves  before 
our  eyes.  *  The  great  Republican  bubble  has  burst,'  as  Sir  John 
Ramsden  described  it  in  terms  which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hectoring  objurgations,  every  one  felt  to  be  tfae^mple 
truth.  It  has  collapsed,  as  its  predecessors  have  done,  into  a 
chaos  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The  end  has  come  quicker 
than  it  did  to  the  democracies  of  Athens  and  Rome,  slower  than 
it  did  to  the  democracies  of  France  and  Spanish  America ;  bat 
the  same  event  awaits  them  all.  And  it  has  come  in  the  mode  in 
which  some  at  least  who  foresaw  it  looked  for. 

^  Every  election  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  civil  war.  Before 
every  election  the  threats  of  the  party  that  fears  disappointment  are 
louder  and  louder.  Will  iihey  ever  be  executed  ?  If  Colonel  Fremont 
had  succeeded  last  Deoemb^,  as  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  third 
candidate  he  must  have  done,  would  the  South  have  submitted  in 
impotent  race  ?  If ,  as  probably  will  be  the  case,  he  should  sncceed 
four  years  hence,  will  she  then  submit?  We  will  not  ventoie  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions.  But  it  does  appear  to  us  that  a  bond 
which  every  four  years  is  on  the  point  of  separating  must  eventually 
snap.' — Quarterly  Esviewy  April,  1857. 

These,  when  they  were  written,  were  not  acceptable  opinions. 
The  Micaiah  who  will  not  prophesy  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace  is  never  a  very  popular  character.  We  have  often  been 
roughly  taken  to  task  for  our  earnest  efforts  to  stem  the  current 
of  delusion,  and  to  induce  our  countrymen  to  adjourn  their  judg- 
ment till  die,  experiment  was  complete.  But  we  have  never 
faltered  in  our  belief  that,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  courage  of 
the  American  people,  their  government  was  constructed  on  am- 
ditions  that  rendered  permanence  impossible.  Others  who  were 
no  admirers  of  democracy  were  inclined  to  defer  its  collapse  m 
America  to  the  time  when  the  conditions  of  its  population 
should  be  similar  to  our  own.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
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Macanlaj.  As  events  proved^  it  was  too  &TOtirabIe  a  judgment. 
A  &r  slighter  strain  has  sufficed  to  snap  the  ill-compacted  fibre. 
But  liis  letter  to  Mr.  Randell  puts  this  view — the  ultimate  argu- 
ment against  all  democracy — in  language  so  striking  that  we 
^yi  make  no  apology  for  recalling  it  to  our  reader^s  recol- 
lection:— 

*  I  have  long  been  oon^inoed  that  instiiations  purely  demooratic 
nut,  wmet  or  later,  destroy  liberty,  or  ciyilization,  or  both. 

'In Europe,  where  the  population  is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  insti- 
tidionfi  would  be  almost  instantaneous.  What  happened  lately  in 
lutte  is  an  example  .... 

'  Yon  may  think  that  your  country  ei^'oys  an  exemption  from  these 
^  I  wiU  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  mfEerent  opinion. 
Toor&fce  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  pnysical 
cm.  As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccu- 
pied land,  your  labouring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the 
^*iKHinng  population  of  the  old  world  ;  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  the 
Je&nonian  policy  may  continue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal 
^^juutj.  But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as 
^DcUy  peopled  as  Old  England.  Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will 
teoite  as  much  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Man- 
dteiten  and  your  Birminghams ;  and  in  those  Manchesters  and  Bir- 
fflfflghame  hondreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  some- 
*"na  out  of  work.  Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to 
^  test  Distress  everywhere  makes  the  labourer  mutinous  and  dis- 
OQ&tented,  and  inclines  him  to  listen  with  eagerness  to  agitators,  who 
ieQ  Itim  that  it  is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a 
B&lfion  while  another  cannot  get  a  fall  meal.  In  bad  y^^irs  there  is 
p^  of  grumbling  here,  and  sometimes  a  little  rioting ;  but  it  matters 
f^for  here  tiie  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers.  The  supreme  power  is 
^the  hands  of  a  class,  numerous  indeed,  but  select — of  an  educated 
^■•-of  a  class  which  is  and  knows  itself  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
^  secnrity  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Accordingly, 
^  imloontents  are  firmly  but  gently  restrained.  The  bad  time  is  got 
^  inihout  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve  the  indigent.  The  springs 
^  lutumal  prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again ;  woi^  is  plentifd, 
^0K  lise,  and  all  is  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness.  I  have  seen 
^'S^  pass  three  or  four  times  through  such  critical  seasons  as  I 
^^  described.  Through  such  seasons  the  United  States  will  have  to 
I**in  &e  course  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How  will  you 
P**  through  them  ?  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance.  But 
^y  leiBon  and  my  wishes  are  at  war,  and  I  cannot  help  foreboding  the 
^^  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  Government  will  never  be  able  to 
?^*^  a  distressed  and  discontented  minority,  for  with  you  the  majority 
j*  «je  Goyermnent,  and  has  the  rich,  who  are  always  a  minority,  abse- 
il tt  its  mercy.     The  day  will  come  when,  in  the  State  of  New 

^^  i&nhitude  of  people,  not  one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half 
*  ««»k&«t,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a 
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Legklatoe.  £»it  pemble  to  cbabt  wliat  iort  of  Zjegislataie  will  le 
dioiieii  ?  On  one  side  in  a  afcatennan  preaeliiiig  patienee,  lespeei  for 
vestod  rights,  rtrict  observance  e£  publie  £ftitii.  On  the  other  is  a 
demagogue  ranting  about  the  l^nranny  of  capitalists  and  nsorerS)  and 
asking  why  an jbodj  should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne  and  to 
ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of 
necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by 
a  workisg  man  who  hears  his  cMldren  crying  for  nuve  bread  f  I 
seriously  apprehend  that  yen  will,  in  some  sneh  season  of  adversity  as 
I  have  described,  do*  things  which  will  psevent  pvospeiiiy  ^m  re- 
turning. Either  some  Cassar  or  NapoWn  wiH  seise  the  ren»  «f 
government  with  a  strong  hand  ;  or  your  r^nblio  will  be  as  feaiftiHj 
plundered  and  hud  wasie  l^  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  centvy  as  the 
Boman  enpire  was  in  the  fifth ;  with  this  diilerenee,  that  the  Hnui 
and  Vandals  who  ravi^ed  the  Eoman  empire  came  from  without,  tmd, 
that  your  Hnns  and  Yandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  yo^ 
own  eovntry  by  your  own  institutions^' 

But  the  American  democracy  was  destined  for  no  such  noble 
end.  Its  institutions  have  not  fallen  battling  with  the  common 
enemies  of  all  institutions — ^the  mobs  who  form  a  standing 
menace  to  order  and  a  standing  excuse  to  tyranny.  It  has  sunk 
from  the  decrepitude  of  premature  old  age.  The  nation  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  doubtless  has  before  it  a  long  caxeer  of  that 
real  progress  which  consists  in  subduing  nature  and  refining  the 
soul  of  man.  But  the  institutions  which  should  have  held  that 
nation  together  and  guarded  its  unity  as  a  state  hare  perished 
from  the  same  maladies  that  have  marked  the  extinction  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  the  most  efiete  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The 
same  disease  which  sapped  the  strength  and  ensured  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  of  France  in  the  last  century,  and  the  monarchy  <rf 
Naples  in  this,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  scarcely^edged  powers  of 
the  American  Republic.  The  same  deadly  symptonos  have 
shown  themselves  in  all  three  cases :  the  discontent  of  not  naerely 
the  ruder  masses,  but  o£  whole  sections  of  its  subjectSy  and  the 
utter  lack  in  the  hour  of  need  of  rulers  who  could  peifom  the 
eommonest  duties  of  government.  There  is  so  much  thai  is 
instructive  in  this  great  and  unexpected  calamity  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  investigate  more  closely  its  real  causes  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  fairly  charged  on  the  natural  workings  of 
democracy.  On  the  strength  of  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  we  have  been  led  into  many  measures  from  which,  but  for 
such  an  example,  we  might  have  shrunk.  We  cannot  therefore 
shut  out  all  thoughts  of  past  predictions  when  we  behold  their 
present  calamitous  fulfilment.  We  render  to  the  Americans,  with 
sorrowful  alacrity,  the  tribute  of  sympathy  which  so  great  mis- 
fortune may  justly  demand  ;  but  we  cannot  permit  their  stiange 
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leaiitiTeiiess  to  criticism  to  bai  us  firom  drawing  iix  our  own 
Bse  die  terrible  ksson  which  is  written  in  their  fate. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  onlj  by  calamities  so  startling  as  this 
Usat  men  can  be  warned  of  the  dangers  with  which  denkocraej  is 
snrroaided.  It  l^s  fascinations  which  set  all  mere  logical  pro* 
cesses  at  defiaiice.  In  itself  there  are  few  theories  more  charming 
Aan  the  natural  perCeetibility  and  perfection  of  the  huoaan  race. 
h  commends  itself  so  heartily  to  sanguine  youth,  to  think  that 
eril  IS  no  necessity  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  caused,  ov  largely 
eahanced,  by  the  corrupt  imbecility  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
famifies.  These  is  something  chilling  in  the  belief  that  by  the 
Item  law  of  nature,  evil  must  always  largely  prevail,  suffering 
shrays  predominate  in  human  liie,  that  good  men  nuist  often 
sdnnit  to  calumny  and  obscurity,  that  good  schemes  must  con- 
itaindy  break  dow%  and  that  the  Utopia  of  the  Reformer  will  ever 
be  flying  before  him  as  he  chases  it,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert. 
It  is  far  plemsanter  to  think  that  all  these  hateful  growths  have 
bat  one  neck  ;  and  that  by  striking  down  an  obsolete  theory  of 
govenmaent,  or  a  noxious  vested  interest,  the  Satumian  age  can 
be  brought  bac^  again.  In  a  man's  early  years  such  chimeras 
gain  ready  credence ;  and  it  is  youth  who  believe,  and  who  act, 
aid  who  jdedge  themselves.  The  policy  of  a  generation  is  deeply 
coloored  by  the  early  dreams  of  those  who  are  young  when  it  begins. 
The  same  charm  floats  around  many  of  those  by  whom  democratic 
doctrines  have  bees  the  most  successfully  enforced.  It  is  a  hack- 
■eyed  saying  of  Gibbon's,  that  '  the  virtues  of  priests  are  more 
dbngeroos  than  their  vices.'  From  his  point  of  view  the  remark 
was  very  just ;  nothing  in  this  world  is  so  noxious  as  the  combi- 
■Hion  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  warped  mind.  Well-intentioned 
error  possesses  a  force  which  far  outweighs^  for  the  purposes  of 
evil,  the  efforts  of  mere  clever  rascality.  And  to  democracy  this 
BHxim  specially  apf^ies.  Wherever  weak  and  undue  concessions 
to  themes  of  perfectibility  have  lodged  the  power  ov«r  the  intelli- 
gent in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  and  have  issued  in  a  bloody 
convidsioo,  it  has  been  done  in  great  part  by  virtuous  and 
aiuiable  young  men  who  thoroughly  believed  in  the  folly  that  they 
pveached,  and  who  <mly  awoke  from  their  dream  when  the  mis- 
ddef  was  past  recall.  There  was  something  very  beautiful  in  the 
cbaiscter  of  Bamave  ;  something  very  winning  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  Lafayette.  It  was  natural  that  the  French  should  have  been 
■ided  by  doctrines  and  characters  that  were  alike  fascinating. 
They  had  no  recent  example  before  them  to  teach  them  the  ine- 
vitable results  of  democracy.  We  cannot  claim  any  such  excuse. 
A  strange  &te  has  allowed  us  to  see  at  cmce  the  beginning  and 
end  of  its  career.      Its  seductive  enchantments  we  have   felt 
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among  ourselves ;  we  have  jrielded  to  the  intoxication  of  theories 
of  progress,  and  have  sunk  softly  into  the  soothing  belief  that  it 
was  impossible  io  trust  too  confidently  io  the  excellence  of 
human  nature,  especially  of  English  human  nature.  Across 
the  Atlantic  we  may  see  represented  in  the  sternest  colours 
the  end  io  which  such  self-delusions  lead.  As  a  nation  ive 
are  enjoying  the  same  sort  of  privilege  which  was  sometimes 
accorded  in  mediaeval  fable  to  favoured  sinners,  who  were  per- 
mitted io  see  with  their  own  eyes,  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  the 
woes  which  their  course  of  life  would  bring  upon  them.  We  are 
allowed  to  study,  in  the  experience  of  another  land,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  path  of  democratic  progress  upon  which  we  ourselves 
have  entered.  Such  lessons  are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  We 
may  not  reject  instpiction  out  of  delicacy  to  those  in  whose 
examples  we  are  taught  If  ever  the  danger  which  belongs  to 
the  rule  of  the  ignorant  and  hungry  is  to  be  impressed  on  a 
careless  generation,  it  must  be  by  events  of  the  character  of  the 
French  Revolution  or  the  American  disruption ;  otherwise  the 
odds  against  truth  are  too  severe.  Cold  and  calculating  reasons 
have  very  little  hope  of  triumph  if  they  must  withstand,  unaided, 
the  fascinations  of  the  enthusiastic  and  the  sanguine.  It  is  only 
in  the  wreck  of  all  ideals,  and  the  collapse  of  all  fantastic  hopes, 
that  sober  cynical  Truth  can  make  her  prosaic  accents  heard. 

That  this  ideal  Republic  has  collapsed  is  a  &ct  which  few  are 
bold  enough  to  contradict.  Few  people  doubt  that  this  Mrar 
must  end  either  in  a  division  of  its  territory  or  a  change  in  its 
form  of  government  But  there  are  still  some  people  who  refuse 
to  admit  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  catastrophe 
and  the  nature  of  American  institutions.  An  ancient  faith  is  not 
so  easily  cast  aside:  its  votaries  will  believe  anything  rather 
than  admit  that  their  idol  is  a  block  of  wood.  They  say  that  it 
is  not  democracy,  but  slavery,  that  has  rent  the  republic  asunder. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  assured,  by  some  of  the  best  authorities, 
that  it  is  not  slavery,  but  free  trade,  that  is  in  issue ;  but  let  that 
pass.  Such  a  defence  is  wholly  beside  the  point.  It  ignores  the 
very  nature  of  the  duties  in  respect  to  which  the  American 
system  is  charged  with  having  failed.  Government  is  a  defen* 
sive  and  remedial  institution ;  its  function  is  to  maintain  order 
and  avert  internal  conflict,  and  it  only  succeeds  when  it  does  so. 
Of  course  it  will  have  to  perform  that  function  under  circom- 
stances  of  severe  trial ;  if  there  were  no  subjects  of  difierence  by 
which  collisions  between  opposing  interests  were  likely  to  be 
produced,  Government  would  be  a  superfluous  expense.  One  of 
its  main  ends  is  to  meet  the  emergencies  in  which  public  peace 
and  order  are  threatened ;  and  the  criterion  of  its^^merits  is  the 
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with  wldch  it  attains  that  end  when  those  emergencies 
srise.  If  there  were  no  such  things  as  storms,  sea-walls  would 
be  unnecessary.  If  jou  want  to  know  whether  your  sea-wall  is 
well  or  ill-constructed,  the  best  way  is  to  watch  how  it  behaves 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  storm.  A  knotty  point  like  slavery  is 
the  very  touchstone  to  try  the  metal  of  a  Government ;  until  it 
bas  been  so  tried,  its  success  can  no  more  be  assumed  than  the 
saccess  of  an  iron-plated  man-of-war  which  has  never  left  the 
dock.  England  has  passed  through  many  such  critical  questions ; 
the  has  been  convulsed  by  religious,  political,  and  dynastic  contro- 
versies; she  has  had  to  suppress,  in  turn,  the  secession  yearnings  of 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Any  one  of  these  difficulties  was 
equal  in  magnitude  to  that  which  has  proved  fiettal  to  the  United 
Sf^es.  She  has  emerged  from  all  with  jSritish  strength  unbroken, 
and  British, frontier  undiminished.  America  has  fallen  before 
tbe  first  difficulty  by  which  the  resources  of  her  Government 
lisTe  been  tried.  Of  course  the  particular  difficulty  which  has 
produced  the  coUisicm  may  be  said  to  have  caused  the  failure  of 
4ie  Government  When  die  winds  came,  and  the  floods  rose  and 
beat  against  the  house  in  the  parable,  and  it  fell,  no  doubt  the 
winds  and  the  floods  were  the  causes  of  its  fall ;  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  up<m  the  sand  may  be  said  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  catastrophe. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  two  separate  counts  under 
which  democracy  may  be  charged  with  having  caused  the 
American  civil  war.  Like  the  worn-out  despotisms  of  the 
Continent,  it  has  been  at  once  irritating  and  powerless.  It  has 
uited  in  a  fatal  combination  the  maximum  power  of  arousing 
discontent,  and  the  minimum  power  of  repressing  it;  the 
fzaspnating  tendencies  that  give  rise  to  insurrection,  with  the 
weakness  that  opens  to  it  a  triumphant  end.  The  omnipotence 
of  die  majority,  imperious  as  any  king,  greedy  as  any  court- 
mistress  or  court-confessor,  has  bred  the  revolution ;  the  feeble, 
changeful,  and  corrupt  executive  has  reared  it  to  its  present 
menacing  stature. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  germ  of  future  danger  to  the  Kepublic  by  the 
most  keen-sighted  observers  both  of  America  and  Europe.  ^  The 
Pederalist '  contains  very  earnest  warnings  against  the  tendency 
of  *  the  superior  force  of  an  interested  and  overbearing  majority' 
to  violate  the  rights  of  a  minority.  Both  Madison  and  Jefferson 
liave  left  their  apprehensions  upon  record.  Accordingly  the 
first  founders  of  the  Republic  took  many  precautions  to  mode- 
rate its  action,  and  to  curb  it  in  its  excesses.  A  restricted 
<Qffirage,  an  independent  judiciary,  a  system  of  indirect  election 
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in  tbe  choice  of  tbe  President,  were  ail  cootriTaiices  devised 
by  tke  creators  of  die  democracj  to  fetter  liie  Frankenstein 
they  had  raised.  The  checks  were  well-intended,  but  they  we» 
utteriy  in  vain.  Washington  and  his  contemporaries  had  never 
seen  democracy  at  work.  They  could  not  know  by  experienoe 
its  impatience  of  control  and  obtain  tendency  towards  des- 
potism. They  did  not  recognise,  what  with  better  wamiag 
too  many  among  ourselves  are  apt  to  forget,  that  when  once  the 
balance  between  the  democracy  and  the  othar  powers  in  the 
State  is  overset,  it  will  never  rest  till  it  has  swept  them  utteriy 
away,  and  reigns  not  only  supreme,  but  alone.  It  was  idle  to 
restrict  the  sufirage  so  slightly  that  the  supremacy  still  remained 
with  the  class  whose  sympathies  were  democratic.  Th«t 
happened,  which,  if  we  lowered  our  snflrage,  would  happen 
among  ourselves.  Preponderance  was  converted  into  absolute 
rule.  The  lower  classes,  with  whom  the  supremacy  had  been 
left,  hastened  to  confirm  and  to  extend  their  monc^ly  <rf  powCT. 
It  is  useless  to  fence  men  about  with  limitations  and  restraints 
which  at  the  same  time  you  give  them  the  means  of  polling 
down.  The  low  franchise  was  used  to  make  the  franchise  lower 
still ;  and  bit  by  bit  every  restriction  that  removed  it  from 
universal  sufirage  was  abolished.  The  alterations  were  made 
at  various  times  in  various  States,  but  the  actual  result  to  wkich 
these  alterations  have  brought  the  several  States  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Chancellor  Kent : — 

*  In  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  Maryland,  Sooth 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Missiflsipifl, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  no  property  qualification  wlot- 
ever — not  even  paying  taxes  or  serving  in  the  militia — ^is  re^[tu»*' 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufi&age.  Every  free  male  wlute 
citizen  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  for 
some  short  given  period,  varying  in  those  States  from  two  yean  to 
three  mouths,  is  entitled  to  vote.' 

To  this  enumeration,  Mr.  Tremenheere  €idds  Florida,  Tens, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  California,  and  Virginia.  In  the  followiaj 
States  what  he  terms  the  semblance  of  a  qualification  has  been 
retained : — 

'In  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  OonnecticTrt, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Gteorgia,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana,  the  elector  » 
required,  in  addition  to  age  and  residence,  to  have  been  assessed  aid 
to  have  paid— or,  in  Ohio,  to  have  beea  charged  with — a  iM»  * 
county  tar,  or,  in  Connectiout,  to  have  sesrved  in  tbe  militia.' 

To  this  list  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  must  be  added. 
In  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  alone  is  any  efiective  qualifi- 
cation enforced.    Such  is  the  end  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the 
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t  fomaaden  of  the  Rqpnblic  hoped  to  avert  the  evils  of  absolute 
The  troth  ii,  that  a  hi^h  siifiage  is  psseible,  juid 
flui&age  is  posaiUe  ;  and  either  of  them  may  vefnaia  as 
permanent  institutions.  But  a  low  suflrage,  which,  withont  making 
the  masses  absolute,  subordinates  the  educated  classes  to  them,  can 
oal J  act  as  a  transition  from  one  form  of  govemment  to  the  other. 
The  eocroachmeBts  of  democracy  are  as  the  encroachments  of 
the  aoa.  As  long  as  the  dyke  remains  whole  and  unbroken, 
the  fury  of  the  waters  without  is  impotent.  They  may  dash  and 
flatter  themselves  against  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  that  has 
Bised  them  subsides  they  will  retire  back  harmlessly  to  their 
andent  limits.  But  suffer  one  breach,  however  small,  to  be  made 
in  Hie  dyke,  and  they  will  widen  it  and  widen  it  gradually  till 
at  last  the  dyke  is  undermined  and  swept  away,  and  all  the  pros- 
poritv  aad  fertility  that  it  g^uarded  is  opened  to  the  desolating 
flsotL 

The  sanae  &te  has  followed  the  other  restraints  which  the 
ftetesmen  of  the  Revolution  attempted  to  impose  upcm  the  popular 
power.  The  indirect  elections  have  become  an  empty  form,  and 
tbe  President  is  practically  chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  whole 
population.  The  independent  judiciary  was  another  efiective 
dttck,  wisely  devised  ijf  it  could  have  been  upheld,  but  which 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  democracy  could  ill  brook.  Especial 
itsess  had  been  laid  upon  it  in  '  The  Federalist '  by  the  founders 
cf  the  constitution.  The  most  sagacious  constitutional  lawyers 
that  have  arisen  in  America  since  that  time  have  vindicated  its 
pDe^eminent  importance  with  equal  earnestness.  Judge  Story 
extols  it  as  Hhe  citadel  of  public  justice  and  public  security,' 
aad  justly  adds  that  ^  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in 
s  £»e  government,  except  through  the  judicial  department.' 
Bat  it  fell  under  the  reckless  ban  of  the  theorists  who  led  the 
way  in  beating  down  every  barrier  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
levoltttionaTy  statesmen  had  erected  against  the  madness  of  the 
people.  President  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  propose  in  1801 
tliat  the  judges  should  be  appointed  for  a  short  term  of  years ; 
and  the  recommendation  was  renewed  and  urged  with  great 
pertinacity  by  President  Jackson  in  1829.  At  the  time  when 
Judge  Stoiy  wrote,  only  five  States  out  of  twenty-four  had  carried 
into  efiect  this  novel  and  violent  application  of  the  extreme 
demodadc  theory.  But  since  that  time  the  evil  leaven  has 
leavened  the  whole  mass  more  rapidly.  When  Mr.  Tremenheere 
vioie  (and  we  believe  the  same  state  of  things  endured  up  to  the 
Bioment  of  the  disruption),  only  four  States  out  of  thirty-one 
upheld  the  independence  of  the  judges.  In  twenty-two  States 
wey  were  elected  by  the  people  for  short  terms ;  in  tijro  appointed 
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by  the  governor  for  short  terms  ;  in  three  elected  by  the  people 
during  good  behaviour.  In  the  Territories  the  judges  have  beeD 
made  removable  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  observes  with  great  force : — 

*  The  burden  of  all  the  elaborate  arguments  and  earnest  wamingii 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  lawyers  whom  the  United  States  have 
produced  has  been,  tiiat  there  was  but  one  check  under  their  syston 
of  government  upon  the  self-will  of  democracy,  one  security  agunst 
the  tyranny  of  the  mig'ority, — and  that  was  to  be  found  in  ihe  inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  body.'  * 

But  the  warnings  of  great  statesmen  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  powerless  to  modify  the  developments  through 
which  the  fatal  germ  of  democracy,  once  planted,  must  inevitably 
run. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  has  not  been  contented  with 
a  mere  victory  over  constitutional  restraints.  It  is  not  only 
supreme  in  the  making  and  the  administering  of  laws,  but  it 
exercises  a  despotic  control  over  the  life  and  actions  of  private 
individuals  more  minute  and  more  penetrating  than  it  would  be 
physically  in  the  power  of  an  absolute  monarch  to  carry  out  Laws 
are  no  more  necessary  to  enable  it  to  wield  this  paternal  govern- 
ment than  they  were  to  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Rashid.  The 
democracy  that  makes  the  laws  and  administers  the  laws  is  at 
liberty  to  break  the  laws  with  impunity  if  it  thinks  fit  Relying 
on  this  immunity,  Judge  Lynch  needs  no  legislative  sanction  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  decrees.  The  written  penal  code  of 
the  State  in  which  he  is  sitting  does  not  trouble  the  serenity  of  his 
judicial  mind.  With  a  tar-barrel  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  re- 
volver on  the  other,  with  thousands  of  citizens  ready  to  act  as 
the  ministers  of  his  decrees,  he  is  sure  of  an  obedience  more 
prompt  and  more  complete  than  is  paid  to  any  autocrat  in  the 
world.  Any  one  who  has  studied  American  books  of  travels  or 
American  newspapers  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  many  a  harrowing  display  of  his 
vigorous  and  ruthless  power.  Such  cases  are  too  painful  to  be 
cited,  and  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  to  resuscitate  them  now. 
But  we  may  without  offence  mention  an  instance  of  a  lighter  kind, 
which  we  have  heard  from  a  very  well-known  traveller,  touching 
the  rigour  with  which  Judge  Lynch  enforces  sumptuary  laws  of 
which  the  statute-book  knows  nothing,  and  which  are  usually  siq>- 

e)sed  to  be  a  forgotten  mediaeval  folly.  A  wealthy  merchant  in 
^  oston,  having  a  taste  for  magnificence,  thought  he  would  gratify 
it  hy  gilding  the  lamp  over  his  street-door.     Boston  does  not 

*  '  The  Coostitation  of  the  United  States.'    London,  1854,  p.  875. 
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anj  official  censor,  or  doubtless  that  republican  magistrate 
mi^t  justly  hare  found  bult  with  the  expenditure.  But  of  un- 
official censors  there  is  no  lack.  After  the  lamp  had  been 
ap  a  short  time,  some  of  the  citizens  waited  upon  the  wealthy 
merchant  and  considerately  informed  him — ^  We  don't  think  that 
lamp  will  do.  Sir.  We  think  it  looks  too  aristocratic'  In  en- 
ilaTed  England  the  remonstrants  would  have  been  very  promptly 
kicked  into  the  street  for  their  impertinence.  But  the  Boston 
merchant  did  not  ask  by  what  authority  they  spoke,  or  what 
bBfiness  they  had  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  the  ^citizens' 
were  perfectly  competent  to  enforce  their  own  decrees,  and  that 
the  display  of  a  gilded  lamp  would  prove  a  dear  decoration 
if  it  involved  an  attack  upon  his  house.  Accordingly,  without 
more  ado,  &e  obnoxious  lamp  was  obediently  removed.  The 
same  somptuary  censorship  pursues  a  Massachusetts  rich  man 
into  every  detail  of  expenditure.  A- livery  servant  or  a  park 
are  equally  'aristocratic,'  and  are  prohibited  with  the  same 
zigoor.  In  New  York  it  is  practically  forbidden  to  invest  any 
luge  amount  of  money  in  land  :  at  least  the  man  who  does  so 
must  farm  it  for  himself.  Tenant-farmers  are  apt  to  decline 
the  plebeian  obligation  of  paying  rent ;  and,  after  the  fatal  riots 
of  1845,  he  would  be  a  bold  landlord  who  should  attempt  to 
force  them.  These  things  are  not  written  in  the  laws  of  the 
hod.  As  their  letter  runs,  liberty  seems  as  ample,  and  property 
u  secure,  as  they  are  in  England.  But  laws  are  of  little  use 
vheie  there  is  no  tribunal  to  enforce  them.  The  law-courts  are 
eferywheie  open  even  to  a  tarred  and  feathered  victim  if  he 
duNKes  to  occupy  his  leisure  time  in  going  there.  But  it  is  a 
profitless  publication  of  his  disgrace.  The  juries*  will  probably 
not  convict;  and,  even  if  they  would,  the  judges,  who  are  elec- 
tire,  and  mnst  give  an  account  of  their  judicial  stewardship  to 
the  masses  that  elected  them,  will  not  punish.  The  burning  of 
the  quarantine-hospital  by  die  New  York  mob  a  year  or  two 
ago,  was  a  proceeding  so  lawless  that  to  leave  it  unpunished 
almost  implied  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  yet  no  sentence  could  be 
procured  against  the  rioters. 

We  have  mentioned  this  sumptuary  despotism  more  on  account 
of  its  absurd  and  whimsical  caprices,  than  because  it  is  the  most 
grievous  sample  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  repression 
^  free  thought  and  free  speech  is  a  far  more  noxious  and  a  more 
psradoxical  consequence  of  unchecked  democracy.  The  heirs 
of  the  American  revolution  have   established   a   mastery  over 

*  In  New  Pingi<t«H  the  jaries  are  not  even  cboien  iDdiscriminately  as  with  us. 
They  are  selected  according  to  the  discretion  of  certain  elected  officers,  called 
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Aovtght  and  the  expi^ession  of  thought,  for  which  a  paralldi  ^m^Sl 
be  sought  in  vain  among  the  despotisms  <rf  the  oM  workL  FW 
testimonies  to  this  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  many  veseapclies. 
The  difficulty  is  ralfcer  to  choose  ihe  witnesses  than  to  find  them. 
The  enormous  risk  of  uttering  unpopular  opimons,  and  the  dS^ 
ficuKy  of  finding  men  who  even  vestRre  to  entertain  them  in  tlie 
recesses  of  iheir  own  brains,  is  a  feature  of  American  society 
which  has  been  noticed  by  almost  every  traveller.  iH^  Tories 
have  laughed  at  it,  fierce  republicans  have  mourned  it ;  but  there 
has  been  no  dispute  as  to  die  fact,  that,  npon  any  great  question 
of  public  interest,  speech  and  thought  are  less  free  in  the  Umted 
States  than  they  are  in  Paris  or  in  Rome.  Cases  have  been  con- 
stantly recorded,  both  in  ^bee  newspapers  and  in  bodks  of  travels, 
where  the  expression  of  some  unwelcome  doctrine,  even  in 
private,  has  been  visited  with  fierce  retribution  under  the  elastic 
penal  code  of  Judge  Lynch.  We  will  not  quote  any  cases  from 
Eng'lish  authorities,  though  they  are  available  in  abundance, 
because  they  have  often  been  impugned  as  prgudked.  But 
M.  -de  Tocqueville,  whose  bias  if  anything  was  in  favour  of 
democracy,  and  whose  writings  bave  always  been  signalised  for 
judicial  impartiality,  speaks  as  strongly  upon  this  subject  as  the 
bitterest  caricaturist  could  have  spoken.  In  truth,  it  is  an  evil 
which  has  gone  so  far  that  neither  Mr.  Dickens  nor  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  could  have  exaggerated  it.  We  recommend  the  whole  of 
De  Tocqueville*s  chapter,  ^  De  TOmnip^nce  de  h,  Majoritiy  to 
the  T^erusal  of  those  who  would  trace  those  troubles  to  their 
true  source.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  citing  <me  striking 


*lVTiat  repels  me  most  in  America  is  not  the  extreme  Kberty  which 
prevails,  but  rather  the  scantiness  of  the  precautions  that  are  taken 
against  tyranny.  If  a  man  or  a  party  snffisr  injusface  in  the  TJnitecL 
States,  to  whom  are  they  to  appeal  ?  To  public  opinion  ?  but  it  is 
public  opinion  that  makes  the  majority.  To  the  legislaitare  ?  but  it 
represents  i^Q  majorzty  and  obeys  it  blindly.  To  ^e  c]ffic]iiive  ?  it 
is  named  by  the  mcjority  and  serves  as  its  passive  tooL  To  titt 
army  ?  the  army  is  only  the  majority  under  arms.  To  the  juiy  ?  it 
is  only  the  majorify  wielding  ihQ  power  of  returning  verdicts ;  Uie 
judges  themselves  in  eertain  States  [now  in  nearly  sJl]  are  elected 
by  the  majority.  However  unjust,  therefore,  or  unreasonable,  may 
be  the  measures  which  affect  you,  you  must  submit.' 

He  then  tells  two  stories  in  confirmaticm  of  this  language. 
One  is  dated  as  early  as  the  war  of  16I2«  A  newspaper  at 
Baltimore  maintained  peace  opinions,  which  were  highly  unpo- 
pular at  the  time ;  the  mob  assembled,  destroyed  the  printing- 
press,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  conductors.     The  militia 
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I  n  called  cat,  bat  ^ekmed  to  tenne.  To  tare  tke  unfortnaate 
yamm&g^  Ibe  sugistrmtes  shut  them  up  in  prison.  But  evem 
dbit  measure  was  of  no  avaiL  The  mob  atlacLed  the  prison ; 
tbe  milkia  agaai  refnsed  to  serve ;  and  tbe  journalists  were 
skqgiitcrecL  The  guiltj  persons  were  tried  for  the  crime,  and 
rf  coarse  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  other  story  refers  to  % 
Hsfhy  of  floob  tyranny,  Bolder  in  character,  but  not  confined  to 
a  mtment  of  national  excitenfent : — 

*I  add  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Permsylrania,  "  Explain  to  me, 
lli^of  joo,  how,  in  a  State  founded  by  Quakers,  and  renowned  for 
ite  tiienoce,  free  negroes  are  not  admitted  to  exorcise  ^e  ri^its  of 
cstisfifi.  Iliey  pay  taxes:  is  it  not  fair  that  they  should  Tote?" 
''Bo  sot  insalt  us  by  believing,"  answered  he,  "  that  our  legislaton 
kv»  done  snytiiing  so  outrageously  intolerant  and  unjust"  '^  Then 
^  hLska  with  you  have  the  right  of  voting?'*  "Undoubtedly." 
^Thea  bow  is  it  that  at  the  election  this  morning  I  did  not  see  a 
sa^  one  ?**  "  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law,"  answered  the  American^; 
*"&  negroes  have  a  right  to  take  port  in  the  elections,  but  they 
Tohmtarilj  abstain."  "  That's  a  proof  of  great  moderation  on  their 
j»i*  "Oh !  it  is  not  that  they  refuse  to  go,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
^^  maltreated.  Among  us  it  sometimes  happens  diat  the  law  is 
Bipotent  when  the  majority  does  not  support  it.  Now  the  majority 
ii  indmed  with  strcmg  prejudices  against  the  negroes,  and  ike  magis- 
fates  do  not  feel  th^nBeiroB  strong  enough  to  seouve  to  Ike  latter  the 
^^  which  our  legiabetton  has  bestowed  upon  thenL" ' 

Tbe  same  lawless  and  despotic  intolerance  has  characterized 
^  American  democracy  up  to  the  present  time.  The  '  New 
^^i  Herald '  was  compelled  to  change  its  opinions  the  other 
^J  at  the  shortest  possible  notice  by  the  same  vigorous  prose- 
ly^  as  diat  Apjdied  by  the  citiaeos  of  Baltimore  in  1812.  A 
'^appeaced  at  the  printing-ofiBce,  and  gave  it  the  choice  of 
stoning  its  principles  or  its  |urinting-presses.  A  man  has 
^  shot  in  the  streets  of  New  V ork  for  professing  Secession 
fpuuans.  Similar  or  even  worse  excesses  have  been  committed 
^theSauth  on  persons  professing  Union  opinions.  Mr.  Gregory 
^  iveired  Aal  many  persons  are  writing  to  him  from  the  North 
^^^^tiaig  him  to  try  and  impress  from  England  upon  the  people 
^AeNordwrn  States  the  moderate  views  which  they  dare  not 
^^J  pro£eas.  Mr.  Russell  bears  witness  that  the  opinion  of 
^  Biajority  has  siknoed  or  swallowed  up  all  dhe  Union  indina- 
^  which  exialed  in  the  South.  It  is  fresh  in  liie  xnemory  of 
^  ^  what  meass  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  csntse  of  slavery 
^^  alternately  maintained  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.  Nor  is  this 
^^^'^^^CTBtic  intokrance  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  All  over 
^  World  democracies  have  been  distinguished,  upon  the  smaller 
^^^  on  which  they  have  hitherto  jrfayed  their  parts,  for  the 
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fierceness  of  their  factions  and  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which 
a  victorious  party  has  always  pushed  its  triuinph.  Ostracism  is 
their  most  ancient,  as  tarring  and  feathering  is  their  newest 
invention,  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  the  propagation  of 
liberal  opihions.  Faction  has  never  raged  so  fiercely  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  nor  has  human  life  been  held  so  cheap  in  any 
Christian  country,  as  among  the  mediaeval  republics  of  Italy  and 
the  modem  republics  of  South  America.  If  any  stronger  instance 
is  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  brief  delirium  of  democracy  which  formed 
the  interval  between  two  tjnrannies  in  France.  The  United 
States  have  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  a  law  from  which  no 
democracy  can  permanently  escape.  If  no  law  avails,  even  in 
the  most  civilized  state,  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  numerical 
majority,  if  individual  right,  or  liberty,  or  life,  weighs  but  as  a 
feather  against  its  will,  it  is  the  institutions  and  not  the  race  that 
are  to  blame. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  argument  a  step  further.  We 
have  seen  that  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority  will  bend  to  no 
law,  and  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  any  checks  that  political  inge- 
nuity can  devise.  But  how  has  it  been  the  cause  of  the  revolur 
tion  ?  Thef  question  cannot  be  answered  more  strikingly  than  by 
another  reference  to  the  pages  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end ;  but  his  sagacity  enabled  nim  to  see  fiom  a&r 
off  what  it  would  be.  In  order  to  describe  the  actual  sequence 
of  events  we  need  only  turn  his  future  tense  into  a  past : — 

^  If  ever  liberty  be  destroyed  in  America,  the  blame  must  be  laid 
on  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority,  jfhich  will  have  driven  the 
minorities  to  despair,  and  compelled  them  to  appeal  to  force.'  * 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  more  accurately  that  which 
has  actually  occurred.  The  secession  which  has  taken  place  is 
an  appeal  against  the  despotism  of  the  majority,  partly  expe- 
rienced wid  partly  feared. 

In  constitutional  countries  a  minority  is  seldom  driven  to  de- 
spair ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  moderatiob  on  which  a  minority 
can  rely  is  the  stability  of  a  constitution.  Montalembert  justly 
attributes  much  of  the  endurance  of  our  own  institutions  to  the 
tenderness  with  which  minorities  ate:habitually  treated.  Princi- 
ples are  never  pushed  to  an  extremity.  There  are  always  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  moderate  men  tO'  prevent  impetuous  partisans 
from  exacting  to  the  uttermost  all  the  spoils  of  victory.  Tne  result 
is  that  minorities  never  lose  all  hope.-  They  remain  content  to  rely 
for  the  recovery  of  their  rights  upon  legal  struggles.  They  are 
not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using  the  superior  strength  which 
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-  organization  almost  always  confers  upon  a  minority,  for 
Fpnpoae  of  wresting  by  force  what  they  cannot  gain  by  vote. 
'  hare  always  a  right  to  trust  that  the  slow  working  of  edu- 
d  public  opinion  will  restore  to  them  by  a  sure  reaction  what- 
'  there  was  of  excess  in  the  triumph  of  their  opponents.     In 
less  constitutional  than  our  own  the  same  sort  of  moderation 
whole  prevails,  though  it  is  more  liable  to  perilous  inter- 
ns.    Triumphs  are  not  won  by  the  direct  power  of  those 
are  to  profit  by  them.     A  favourite  or  a  Minister  under  a 
ic  sovereign  is  liable  to  many  misleading  influences.     He 
be  bribed,  or  he  may  be  flattered,  or  he  may  be  piqued. 
:  his  very  favour  generally  lifts  him  too  high  to  be  personally 
in  the  working  of  any  legislative  change.     Therefore 
I  no  motive  for  driving  to  extremities  the  minority  upon 
that  change  may  press  severely.     To  keep  peace  and  to 
tronble,  it  is  his  interest  to  remove  to  the  utmost  of  his 
all  causes  of  discontent.     Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of 
ions  caused  by  incapacity  or  passion  ;  but  moderation  will 
natural  tendency.     But  with  a  democracy  the  case  is  very 
Widi  them  passion  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
diey  are  swayed  by  the  passion  of  greed  or  the  passion 
iiusiasm,  by  the  nobler  emotions  or  the  baser,  patient  and  far- 
calculation  goes  for  very  little  in  their  councils.     In  the 
ive  deliberations  of  any  body  of  men,  reason  gains  the 
over  passion  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  educated 
they  are  few.     Passion  is  fostered  equally  by  the  two  main 
kracteristics  of  the  democratic  sovereign — ignorance  and  num- 
A  profound  argument  must  commend  itself  to  each  man's 
ividnal  reason,  and  derives  no  aid  from  the  congregation  of 
ibers.  But  an  emotion  will  shoot  electrically  through  a  crowd 
cb  might  have  appealed  to  each  man  by  himself  in  vain, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  commend  a  fur-sighted,  passionless 
to  a  large  assembly  ;  perfectly  impossible  if  it  consist  of 
whose  minds  are  unused  to  thought  and  undisciplined  by 
They  will  always  act  either  to  favour  some  doctrine  in 
they  fanatically  believe,  or  to  serve  the  most  obvious  in- 
of  the  moment     A  triumph  gained  by  a  majority  under 
feelings  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  moderation.     The 
Stoal  omnipotence  of  the  majority  will  silence  all  preachers  of 
-restraint     The  excitement  of  victory,  intensified  by  the  mul- 
that  takes  part  in  it,  will  not  sufTer^em  to  pause- in  the 
it  of  a  defeated  antagonist     The  less  numerous  and  more 
ted  bodies  that  take  part  in  a  constitutional  government  may 
t  in  motion  or  halted  at  will ;  but  such  discipline  is  im- 
ible  where  the  rude  masses  that  form  a  nation  are  dasl^i^ 
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forward  at  the  Indding,  not  of  their  leaders,  but  of  their  own 
excited  partisanfihip.  The  difierence  between  a  draiocratic  and 
a  constitutional  triumph  is  the  difference  between  the  charge  of  a 
jeomanvj  and  of  a  regiment  of  the  Une.  The  former  go  to  work 
more  heartily,  and  their  impetus  is  more  terrible;  but  their  ons^ 
once  commenced,  can  neither  be  arrested  nor  controlled. 

Fully  aware  of  all  these  facts,  a  minority,  of  course,  shapes  its 
course  accordingly.  Knowing  that  it  can  look  for  no  quarter,  it 
fights  as  for  dear  li£e.  It  will  not  wait  for  reaction  or  reccni- 
sideration  among  the  uneducated,  or  appeal  to  the  moderation  of 
victors  who  look  on  moderation  as  treachery  in  disguise.  As 
long  as  die  interests  menaced  are  worth  less  than  peace,  it  will 
growlingly  submit.  When  they  have  passed  that  limit,  it  will, 
in  its  turn,  feel  no  compunction  and  recoil  from  no  extreme. 
It  will  see  nothing  to  be  ccmdemned  in  an  appeal  to  arms  wheat 
the  majority  has  once  taught  it  that  no  other  chance  of  redress 
remains  to  it 

It  is  no  affidr  of  ours  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
Southern  insuanrection.  Mr.  Motley  will  probably  have  convinced 
most  Englishmen  that  the  insurgents  were  legally  in  the  wrong; 
But  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  that  we  have  recognised,  jxt 
Belgium,  in  Greece,  in  Naples,  in  South  America,  nay,  in  the 
United  States  themselves,  we  cannot  maintain  that  an  insurrec- 
tion is  morally  wrong  because  it  is  legally  punishable.  What- 
ever a  rigid  moral  code  may  pronounce  upon  such  a  point,  the 
baser  alloy  which  we  have  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
intercourse  wtdi  other  Powers  foorbids  us  to  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  indefeasible  right  in  the  government  of  Wasbingtoa 
which  Mr.  Motley  so  undoubtingly  advances.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Southern  revolt  was  the 
appeal  to  arms  of  a  minority  against  oppression  which  they 
ei^r  sirred  or  foresaw.  President  Davis  explains  the  view 
taken  by  his  own  party  so  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  room 
for  controversy  on  the  sul:gect : — 

'  '  The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  almost  exclusive  ocen- 
pati(m  was  agiicultuie,  eaiiy  perceived  a  tendency  in  the  Northexn 
States  to  reiser  the  cocttBion  gov^mnent  subserrient  to  their  own 
purposes  by  imposing  burdens  on  c(»muerce  as  a  protection  to  their 
mannfftcturing  and  (dipping  interests.  Long  and  angry  controvert 
grew  out  of  ^ese  attempts,  often  snccessfiil,  to  benefit  one  section  of 
the  country  at  the  expexuse  of  the  other.  And  the  danger  of  dis- 
ruption arising  from  Hiis  cause  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Northern  popidation  was  increasing  by  immigration  and  other  causes 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population  of  the  South.  By  degrees,  as 
the  Northern  States  gained  preponderance  m  the  National  Congress^ 
sdf'tnterest  taught  ^hdr  people  to  yield  ready  a$sent  to  any  phmMe  ctdvo^ 
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m%tlAdr  fight  a»  a  mmfsrUff  to  govern  i\e  mmorUjf  vnthmd  ecnirol; 
iif  Jinafld  to  listen  witk  impatience  to  the  siggestion  of  any  eo&- 
rftrfnnt]  impediment  to  the  ezevcise  of  their  will ;  and  so  utterlj 
im  fte  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  eomipted  in  the  Northern 
led,  that  in  &b  inangural  address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
klbrch  last,  he  asserts  as  an  axiom  which  he  plainly  deems  to  te 
■fenable,  tint  the  Iheory  of  the  Constitntion  requires  that  in  all 
fltts  the  majority  riiall  gorem  ;*  and  in  anotiier  memorable  instenoe 
fte  Mw  elaef  magistrate  did  not  hesilalo  to  liken  iAte  rdations 
Irtveraa  Stele asd  tke  United  States  ta  those  which €fxi«l  between  a 
MBfyiod  ibs  State  in  which  it  is  situated  and  by  wUck  it  w«b 
outei  This  is  the  Imoti table  and  fandamental  error  on  ^diieh 
MH  tbe  policy  thai  haft  onlminatod  in  his  deelaiatioB  of  wac  against 
ftcftConfaderate  States. 

'k  addition  to  the  long-continaed  and  deep-seated  resentment  felt 
if  tbe  Southern  States  at  fiie  persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  > 
Uigited  to  the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manu- 
&ct^mg  and  shipping  classes  of  uie  North  at  the  expense  of  the 
9of&,  Aeie  has  eusted  for  nearly  half  a  century  another  subject  of 
faoiii,  inrohing  interesli  of  sneh  transcendent  mt^itude  as  at  all 
^  to  ereate  ther  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  deroted  lovers 
iffteUiMi  tfaait  its  permaaeBce  was  impossible.' 

T]ie  grievances  which  to  the  South  seemed  so  intolerable  that 
civil  war  itself  was  a  lighter  evil,  were  two — one  was  actual,  the 
«^  was,  in  the  main,  hypothetical  They  were  sufiering^  and 
bdloDg  su&red,  &om  the  effects  of  the  various  Northern  Tarifi& ; 
aod  they  believed  from  past  experience  that  as  soon  as  the  North 
lad  the  power  in  its  hands  they  should  be  exposed  to  some 
pnkms  dealing  with  their  slavea  The  first  reason  seems  to 
We  weighed  the  most  heavily  with  the  higher  classes  of  their 
Q>iiUDimity ;  die  second  with  that  more  numerous  class  of  whites 
^  proud  to  work  and  too  poor  to  hire,  to  whom  the  abolition 
^  shnrery  would  have  been  instant  ruin.  But  it  is  clear 
^  the  first  reason  was  the  one  on  which  the  South  mainly 
**^  The  proof  is  very  simple.  Secession  was  an  absolute 
aad  immediate  remedy  for  the  free-trade  grievance  ;  but  some  of 
,  m  slavery  grievances — ^such,  for  instance,  as  the  encourage- 
i^«it  of  fugitive  slaves — it  tended  rather  to  aggravate  than  to 
^"^  The  free-trade  grievance,  moreover,  was  founded  on 
"Dg  experience.  Thirty  years  ago  the  question  of  the  tariff 
^  andy  taken  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
grievance  that  had  constantly  grown,  both  in  its  actual  burdens 
*^  a  the  severity  with  which  it  galled  the  feelings  of  the 
^^emers.  Year  after  year  the  protective  policy  enacted  by 
J^*«achusetts  and  Pennsylvania  was  stifling  the  industry  of  the 
^th  and  draining  its  prosperity  in  order  to  fatten  on  the  pro- 
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ceeds  what  was,  in  effect,  a  distant  nation,  antagonistic  in  its  ccxi- 
victions  and  its  policy,  alien  in  its  traditions  and  habits  of  life. 
It  had  been  forced  at  first  by  the  sheer  weight  of  a  majority  on 
the  reluctant  South.  The  protective  system  had  been  won  as  a 
triumph  by  the  North,  and  had  been  turned  by  them  to  the 
utmost  possible  profit,  and  for  many  a  year  it  had  left  a  rankling 
sense  of  wrong  in  the  Southern  mind.  The  South  felt  the 
double  sting  of  humiliation  and  of  loss.  They  felt  that  they 
were  wronged,  and  that  they  were  wronged  because  they  had 
been  beaten..  And  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  the  evil  would 
abate  of  itself  in  course  of  time :  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  were 
constantly  growing,  and  as  those  wants  grew  the  tariff  was  likely 
to  rise.  When  the  Treasury  was  full,  the  tariffi  had  been  slightly 
lowered  in  1857.  It  was  obvious  that  when  the  Treasury  was 
notoriously  empty,  still  more  burdensome  tariffs  would  j)robably 
be  imposed.  Such  anticipations  have  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  Morill  tariff.  It  was  not  in  nature  that  Charleston  should 
patiently  bear  that  its  industry  and  capital  should  for  all  time 
be  consecrated  to  the  function  of  enriching  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  It  required  but  a  spark  to  explode  minds  ,thus 
charged  with  discontent :  that  exciting  cause  was  furnished  by 
the  prospect  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  opened  to  the  South. 
The  South  have  been  much  blamed  for  thus  breaking  off  upon 
a  prospective  grievance.  It  is,  at  all  events,  no  unprecedented 
course.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  weaker  Power,  foreseeing 
the  certainty  of  a  conflict,  has  attempted  U>  redeem  the  disad- 
vantages of  its  own  weakness  by  challenging  the  conflict  before 
the  preparations  of  its  assailants  were  complete.  It  was  a  fair 
question  of  strategy.  To  anticipate  an  adversary,  if  you  are 
sure  that  he  is  an  adversary,  is  an  instinct  of  self-defence.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
example  of  great  States.  The  South  has  only  dealt  with  the 
North  as  England  dealt  with  Denmark  when  she  received  infor- 
mation of  the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit.  No  one  has  dreamed  of 
blaming  the  conduct  of  England  since  those  secret  articles 
became  known.  The  only  doubt  that  can  be  raised  in  such  . 
cases  is,  whether  the  attacking  State  really  believes  that  it  is 
about  to  be  attacked;  or  whether,  like  Napoleon  in  invading 
Russia,  it  makes  the  pretence  of  such  a  belief  a  cloak  for  schemes 
of  conquest.  Of  course  such  an  imputation  does  not  enter  into 
the  present  question.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  conceive  that 
the  South  can  have  been  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  a 
eenuine  dread  of  the  projects  of  the  North.  They  knew  that  a 
Northern  majority  had  once  overridden  the  claims  of  the  South 
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<»  tbe  quesdon  of  Protection,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  process  from  being  repeated. 

Advocates  of  tbe  Nortn  adhere  to  the  position  that  slavery, 
4nd  Dodking  else,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  secession.  From  this 
point  of  view  they  have,  no  doubt,  a  great  right  to  coniplain  that 
the  Soath  has  been  unreasonable  in  its  demands.  Though  a 
ninority  in  the  Union,  it  has  obtained  for  several  years,  by  help 
of  SQiDe  of  the  eastern  States,  a  majority  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  the  nomination  to  the 
Preudential  chair.  The  result  of  this  preponderance  has  been, 
dot  recent  legislation  has  favoured  the  slave-owner,  though  the 
^re-owners  are  largely  outnumbered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Free  States.  On  its  assumed  premises  the  position  of  the  North 
if  onanswerable.  If  slavery  were  alone,  or  principally,  in  issue, 
^  conduct  of  the  South  would  not  only  be  unreasonable,  but 
munteliigible.  But  the  Northern  advocates  forget  to  state  how 
4c  pro-slavery  majority  has  been  obtained.  The  votes  of  Penn- 
sylnnia  and  New  York  were  not  given  to  the  South  out  of  pure 
|coerodty.  It  was  a  bargain,  in  which  principle  was  given  on 
the  one  side,  and  money  was  sacrificed  on  the  other.  The  pro- 
tective tariflF  was  the  consideration  of  the  bargain,  which  gave  a 
pro^lavciy  majority  to  the  South.  Many  of  those  who  are  now 
proclaiming  to  foreign  countries  that  they  are  the  crusaders  of 
Beedom  against  slavery,  were  very  well  content  to  pass  fugitive- 
ivc  laws,  and  suffer  'slavery  to  be  carried  upon  new  territories, 
opw  condition  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  tax  the  Soudi  for 
4e  support  of  their  own  manufactures.  The  Republic  was  upon 
4e  brmk  of  a  civil  war  when  South  Carolina  refused  to  yield  to 

*  Northern  tariff  thirty  years  ago.     It  had  submitted  at  last  with 

*  <iepth  of  enduring  discontent  which  was  notorious ;  and  some 
P"rt8  of  the  North  Siought  it  profitable  to  purchase  its  acquies- 
**Ke  by  pliability  on  a  subject  in  which  no  pecuniary  loss  to 
^''^oselves  was  involved.  But  this  bargain  was  necessarily 
^ble.  The  growth  of  Abolitionism  made  it  more  and  more 
^cult  to  uphold  in  the  North.  The  burden  of  the  protective 
^*t«n,  and  the  apparent  likelihood,  which  has  since  been 
'^lised,  of  its  being  pushed  still  further,  made  it  unpopular  in 
*f  South.  In  this  condition  of  feeling,  the  election  of  President 
iincoln  was  in  effect  a  notice  to  terminate  the  contract.  It  was 
^  announcement  that  henceforth  in  elections  the  North  would 
^e  advantage  of  its  majority,  and  that  consequently  both  in 
^^<*pe8s  and  at  the  President's  council-board  a  Northern  policy 
*ould  prevail.  It  was  a  proclamation  to  the  South  that  a  new 
spirit  had  come  over  its  Northern  allies.     Its  burdensome  sub- 
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missioii  on  the  sabject  of  protection  was  to  be  of  no  avail.  It 
was  to  be  liable  to  increased  exactions  of  that  kind,  and  its  sla^e 
interests  were  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  hostile 
majority.  Under  these  circumstances,  knowing  how  hostile 
majorities  demean  themselves  in  America,  the  South  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  wait  till  its  enemies  had  had  time  to  set  to  w<n4L 
We,  of  course,  have  not  alluded  to  the  feelings  which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  entertain  upon  the  slavery  question.  No  pcJi- 
tical  events  can  modify  the  abhorrence  with  which  we  loc^ 
upon  a  system  based  on  so  much  human  suffering,  and  at 
war  with  so  many  of  the  holiest  human  ties.  But  in  judgii^ 
the  conduct  of  the  South,  we  are  bound  not  to  look  at  that 
question  from  an  English  point  of  view.  The  South  believed 
property  in  slaves  to  be  as  sacred  as  we  hold  our  property  in  land 
to  be.  It  is'nothing  to  the  purpose  that  their  view  was  based  on 
a  bad  system,  and  would  meet  with  no  sympathy  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  view  which  was  endorsed  by  the  American 
Constitution,  and  has  been  over  and  over  again  ratified  without 
scrujde  by  the  North.  The  South,  therefore,  were  quite  justified, 
according  to  principles  admitted  on  both  sides,  in  resisting 
any  threat  of  an  attack  on  their  slave  property,  widi  as  much 
determination  as  we  should  show  in  resisting  a  forced  benevo- 
lence. The  really  remarkable  fact  which  is  to  be  inferred  from. 
the  conduct  of  the  Southern  States  is,  the  genuine  alarm  with 
which  they  regarded  the  workings  of  Democracy.  Strictly 
speaking,  liiey  were  not  Democracies  themselves.  The  peculiar 
electoral  law,  by  which  each  slaveowner  enjoyed  a  plurality  of 
votes  in  proportion  to  die  number  of  his  slaves,  imported  a  strong 
oligarchic  element  into  their  institutions.  But  they  were  no 
mean  judges  of  the  working  of  a  Democracy.  They  had  acted 
in  partnership  with  one  for  seventy  years.  They  had  watched  it 
ripening  year  by  year  to  the  full  development  of  mob  supremacy, 
and  they  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
temper  and  moderation  with  which  it  was  likely  to  improve 
a  triumph,  or  wield  unfettered  power  over  a  conquered  rival. 
We  have  seen  what  was  the  judgment  that  they  formed.  They 
deliberately  decided  that  civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and  witi 
all  its  peculiar  risks  to  themselves  as  slaveowners,  was  a  lighter 
evil  than  to  be  surrendered  to  the  justice  or  the  clemency  of  a 
victorious  Democracy.  It  is  not  for  Europe  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  their  judgment.  They  had  facilities  for  forming  it  that 
none  can  rival,  and  they  have  sealed  its  sincerity  by  braving  risks 
which  nothing  but  the  apprehension  of  overwhelming  calamity 
could  move  men  to  incur.     We  can  only  pray  that  we  may  ever 
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fedefirend  fiN»iii  a  auster  againfft  whom  sach  temUe  gecuities 
■tn^oired. 

Bit  ike  share  which  DemociBCj  has  had  m  bringing:  about 
tfedisrepdoB  doea  not  end  here.  In  driring  the  minority  to 
4ef«r,  it  has  shewn  all  the  rices  of  a  strong  and  overbearing 
wenment  In  dealing  with  that  despair,  it  has  shown  all  the 
neei  of  ft  weak  one.  It  has  been  as  strong  as  Russia  to  irritate, 
■d  a  weak  as  Txakej  to  repress.  Whether,  if  it  had  been 
*ao^  instead  of  weak,  it  would  hare  retained  under  what  is 
p^c^callj  the  Gro^emment  of  the  North-eastern  States  the  vast 
teitocy  that  stretches  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
bfl  been  much  disputed*  It  is  impossible  to  mj  theoretically 
W  nmch  discontent  is  requisite  to  make  separation  such  a 
•cesritj'  that  no  skill  of  GroTemment  can  avert  it.  There  is  no 
^bt  of  the  depth  of  animosity  which  actuated  the  South. 
Itrriage  is  always  said  ta  produce  hatred,  if  it  does  not  produce 
^;  and  probably  the  same  rule  applies  to  Confederacy. 
Nothing  but  a  conjunction  in  bonds  of  ostensible  amity  could 
W  produced  such  an  intensity  of  hatred  as  that  which  animates 
« two  former  consorts  against  each  odier.  It  may  be  a  matter 
rf  <ioobt  whether  the  Southern  States  could  have  been  retained, 
^^  if  the  Government  at  Washington  had  been  as  strong  and 
pompt  as  the  Govcmment^of  London,  or  even  of  Paris.  But  it 
«s  shown  a  weakness  that  would  have  suffered  even  a  far  weaker 
l^^nrection  to  come  to  maturity,  and  which  could  only  develope 
J*>  mil  war ;  and  of  this  weakness  Democracy  must  bear  the 
wiestWame. 

In  nring  the  word  weakness  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
J^e  do  not  mean  to  impute  any  undue  gentleness  to  President 
**"oh  or  his  advisers.  The  vigour  with  which,  on  the  approach 
^^^nger,  he  has  swept  away  every  vestige  of  constitutional 
"**rtjr  deserves  grateful  recognition  at  the  hands  of  all  ihe 
^inn  of  *  strong  Governments.'  The  seizure  of  the  tele- 
P^  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeag  Corpus  by  a 
*^  act  of  executive  power,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  a 
P'^tts  proclamation,  are  acts  of  vigour  worthy  of  the  meridian 
^  Paris.  M.  de  Tocqueville's  remark,  that  democracy  is  in- 
<^UQoI  to  confide  to  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate  arbitrary 
P^^eii  which  would  be  thought  intolerable  elsewhere,  has  been 
^fh  ▼mfied  in  Europe.  But  if  it  needed  confirmation  Pre- 
r^  Lincoln's  high-handed  proceedings  would  forcibly  attest 
*  truth.  We  are  fax  from  denying  to  his  administration  what- 
^^  praise  the  term  vigorous  may  include.  But  this  exceptional 
*%^  on  the  part  of  an  individual  President  in  the  height  of  an 
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exciting  crisis,  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  American  GoTem- 
ment  is  strong.  There  is  nothing  more  delusive  than  the  sem* 
blance  of  strength  which  is  presented  bj  these  fitful  spasms  of 
ferocious  energy.  It  is  a  kind  of  strength  which  the  rudest 
Governments  display,  because  it  is  a  strength  springing  not  bom 
system,  but  from  passion.  It  was  never  displayed  on  a  gnmder 
scale  than  by  the  celebrated  Committee  o(  Public  Salvatioii. 
Instances  may  be  found  of  it  in  the  present  day  in  the  provincial 
administration  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
strength  by  which  either  men  or  nations  achieve  enduring  resoits. 
The  weakness  of  the  American  Government  lies  in  this — iiiat 
the  revolt  found  die  chief  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
no  interest  in  defending  it;  and  no  statesmen  have  appeared 
among  the  rulers  of  the  Republic  capable  of  foreseeing  the  danger 
before  it  arose,  or  grappling  with  it  when  it  came.  These  two 
causes  of  fitilure  are  no  accident — ^they  lie  deep  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  institutions  which  have  had  so  many  admirers  in 
England. 

The  instability  of  the  Executive — that  special  peculiarity  on 
which  Republicans  pride  themselves  so  much — ^has  been  the 
most  glaring  cause  of  disaster.  When  the  secession  broke  oat, 
the  President  was  indifferent,  and  half  his  Ministers  were  friendly 
to  the  revolt  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  took  any  active 
measures  to  restrain  it  The  cause  was  not  very  fsu  to  seek. 
They  none  of  them  had  any  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  All  of  them  had  interests  of 
a  far  more  enduring  character  in  the  goodwill  of  those  who  sought 
its  overthrow.  A  monarch  may  be  capricious,  wilful,  careless  ; 
but  he  never  can  regard  with  absolute  indifference  the  interests  of 
the  country  over  which  he  rules.  The  strongest  selfish  interests 
bind  him  to  his  duty.  All  that  he  values  of  dignity  or  of  enjoy- 
ment, all  that  he  hopes  to  transmit  to  his  children,  depend  upon 
the  national  existence  over  which  it  is  his  function  to  watch.  So 
far  as  rational  motives  can  be  relied  upon  to  influence  so  fickle  a 
being  as  man,  a  king  gives  to  fortune  the  strongest  pledges  of 
fidelity.  With  a  President,  changing  every  four  years,  the  case  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  Whatever  follies  or  crimes  he  may  commit, 
his  emoluments  and  dignities  are  pretty  sure  to  last  during  his 
short  term  of  office.  Beyond  that  brief  perspective,  he  can  look 
to  no  future  in  which  the  nation's  interest  is  in  any  q>ecial  sense 
his  own.  If  he  devotes  himself  to  labour,  and  &ce8  difficulty  in 
his  country's  behalf,  he  does  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  children  or  himself.  If  he  be  a  corrupt  man,  his 
temptation  will  be  to  prostitute  all  his  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  himself  a  comfortable  retirement  when  the  four 
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I  of  office  are  orer.  If  he  be,  as  most  men  are,  not  corrupt, 
I  let  amply  careless,  he  will  let  matters  arrange  themselves,  suffer 
ike  lemel  to  drift  as  chance  may  guide  her,  and  in  difficult  times 
wA  90  act  as  to  shift  on  to  ihe  shoulders  of  his  successor  every 
fifeahy  with  which  he  himself  ought  to  deal. 

As  with  the  President,  so  will  it  be  with  his  Ministers.  Lean^ 
kg  for  their  whole  support  upon  the  transient  strength  of  a  tern- 
IMaij  patron,  they  have  no  thoughts  beyond  his  term  of  office, 
sis  DO  business  of  theirs  to  avert  the  dangers  which  might  dis- 
teb  a  fiitare  Administration,  or  sow  political  improvements  of 
vUdi  others  will  reap  the  harvest.  In  odier  constitutional  coun- 
|ties  frequent  changes  of  ministry  are  a  great,  though  apparently 
I  IB  turntable,  evil.  But  they  are  accompanied  with  at  least  this 
•*Ktf— that  the  Ministers  know  that  their  tenure  of  office,  or 
fcir  fbtore  return  to  it,  depend  upon  the  judgment  passed  by 
wHk  ojHnion  upon  their  conduct  The  frequent  changes 
wtroy  all  unity  of  policy ;  but  they  do  not  take  away  everj 
■wtire  to  faithful  exertion.  In  America  both  these  evils  follow. 
The  thread  of  policy  is  systematically  broken  every  four  years; 
;•!  erery  selfish  motive  which  could  make  men  zealous  or  even 
iWifiil  public  servants  is  destroyed.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
I  Astioo  foresaw  that  the  fidelity  of  a  temporary  King  and  his 
•rvmts  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  For  fear  he  should  use  his 
p»er  for  base  ends  they  provided  that  no  great  step  of  foreign 
policy  should  be  taken  without  the  Senate's  consent  But  they 
•ly  foresaw  half  the  danger.  They  provided  against  the  Presi- 
tat  telling  his  acts  ;  it  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  them 
4it  he  might  possibly  sell  his  inaction.  Still  less  did  they  pro- 
ve against  die  more  innocent  temptation  of  shifting  responsi- 
Wity  and  trouble  upon  another.  It  was  not  likely  that  President 
"■Aanan  would  grapple  with  a  revolution  when  he  knew  that 
"V  months  would  find  him  in  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists, 
•ri  divested  for  ever  of  the  responsibilities  of  power.  It  was  not 
^  be  eiq)ected  that  his  Ministers  would  proceed  very  promptly 
^piasi  an  opposition  into  whose  ranks  they  knew  that  the  lapse 
^  four  months  would  certainly  carry  them.  The  attitude  as- 
*o»ed  by  President  Buchanan  and  his  advisers  was  the  natural 
**d  necessary  result  of  the  transitory  Executive,  which,  with  the 
Wien  of  the  c(Histitution,  was  the  darling  panacea  for  preserving 
j^^.  Its  effects  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the 
Woo.  Those  first  three  months  of  unmolested  revolt  were  in- 
"•^QaWe  to  the  seceders  of  South  Carolina.     It  enabled  them  to 

Eect  their  warlike  preparations,  to  compromise  doubtful  and 
tating  allies,  and  to  organise  a  sjrstem  of  domestic  govern- 
^^  before  the  civil  war  began.  During  that  time  a  monarchical 
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government  would  have  interposed  ivrith  determination ;  and 
^e  movement,  which  was  at  first  but  doubtfully  received  by 
those  who  afterwards  joined  it,  might  have  been  crushed  in  geim. 
But  Democracy,  to  carry  out  its  own  theories,  paralyzed  iStka 
Executive  power,  and  now,  to  its  infinite  astonishment,  it  finds 
the  precaution  has  been  turned  against  itselC 

But  there  was  something  more  than  indifference  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feebleness  of  President  Buchanan's  Government.  It 
would  be  a  libd  on  human  nature  to  say  that  every  man,  howerer 
admirable,  will  perform  his  functions  with  negligence  because 
he  knows  that  his  interest  in  them  is  only  transient  There 
have  been  plenty  of  governments,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
time's,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  State  have  not  held  their  office 
permanently,  and  yet  have  been  distinguished  for  seal  and 
public  spirit.  Undoubtedly  the  short  tenure  of  office  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  indifference,  but  it  is  a  tendency 
which  any  considerable  amount  of  probity  or  patriotism  would 
have  sufficed  to  countervail.  There  was  something  of  incapacity 
and  something  of  corruption  in  the  paralysis  of  the  Washington 
Government.  President  Buchanan  himself  was  pure  in  inten- 
tion,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis  in  which  he  found  himselfl 
Many  of  his  Ministers  cannot  escape  the  graver  accusation  of 
having  used  their  power  and  their  knowledge  to  further  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic  they  had  sworn  to  uphold.  We  in 
England  are  shocked  at  the  want  of  probity  on  die  part  of 
these  officials,  but  we  ought  not  in  fairness  to  forget  the  light  in 
which  an  office  has  come  to  be  looked  at  in  the  United  Stafe& 
A  man  who  has  obtained  an  office  does  not  consider  himself  as 
one  who  has  bound  himself  to  an  allegiance  or  contracted  a  duly 
towards  a  higher  power,  but  merely  as  a  victor  who  has  carried 
off  the  spoils  of  war.  This  tendency  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of 
all  popular  governments ;  but  in  America,  where  all  the  defects 
of  popular  governments  are  pushed  to  excess,  it  amounts  to  a 
frightful  malady.  Regularly  every  four  years  the  whole  adminis- 
trative expenditure  of  the  country  is  converted  into  an  elec- 
tioneering bribe.  The  places  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  are  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  various  competitors.  A 
wallet-full  of  promises  is  the  weapon  with  which  each  canvasser 
goes  armed  into  the  field  ;  and  he  who  distributes  the  President  s 
patronage  with  the  greatest  judgment,  in  an  electioneering  point 
of  view,  does  most  towards  winning  the  day.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  aptitude  for  the  office  bestowed  does  not  go  for  much  in 
his  distribution.  When  the  success  has  been  attained  by  these 
means  the  pledges  must  be  redeemed.  At  the  last  two  or  three 
elections  about  one  hundred  thousand  places  were  available  for 
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tiiis  purpose  on  each  occasion,  and  the  verj  large  majority  of 
them  actually  changed  hands.  Such  wholesale  prostitution  of 
patronage  must  inevitably  have  reacted  on  the  tone  of  morality 
fnevalent  among  officials.  It  is  impossible  but  that  they  should 
come  to  look  upon  their  office  as  a  bit  of  plunder  more  than  as  a 
trast  The  very  shamelessness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  very 
pablicity  with  which  the  right  to  receive  the  Republic's  pay  is 
bawked  about  as  a  bribe  by  the  candidates  who  aspire  to  repre* 
sent  the  Republic  to  all  mankind,  must  have  had  an  effect  in 
deCericHating  the  morality  of  public  men  far  exceeding  that 
which  could  be  exercised  by  the  shy  and  covert  corruption  of  the 
OU  World. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  numerous  evidences  that  this 
deterioration  has  actually  taken  place.  There  would  be  much 
to  say  concerning  the  elections  of  individual  States — New  York, 
for  instance — aiMl  also  concerning  the  strange  theories,  both  of 
Jidiamentary  duty  and  of  public  credit,  that  have  obtained. 
But  these  are  not  pleasant  matters  to  dwell  upon,  and  every 
mder  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  question  will  readily  recall 
diem  to  his  memory,  and  draw  from  them  the  warning  they 
caoTey. 

Posterity  will  probably  charge  not  only  improbity,  but  inca- 
pacity, upon  many  of  Uiose  to  whose  care  the  Republic  was 
ostensibly  committed  during  the  crisis  of  last  winter.  But  the 
charge  of  incapacity  must  really  take  a  far  wider  range.  The 
whole  difficulty  would  never  have  occurred  if  the  Republic  had 
been  under  the  charge  of  statesmen  of  the  calibre  of  those  who 
CQodncted  the  Revolution.  It  is  always  difficult  to  specify  the 
cact  error — the  precise  point  of  departure  from  the  line  of 
wisdom — on  the  part  of  statesmen  out  of  whose  blunders  a 
ottioml  calamity  has  grown.  At  least,  such  hypothetical  cor- 
•ctions  are  always  liable  to  be  met  by  a  series  of  hypothetical 
objections.  Whether  or  no  a  possible  course  of  policy  would  or 
'ronld  not  have  been  frustrated  by  possible  difficulties  is  a  bewil- 
dering problem  which  few  people  solve  to  their  own  sincere 
satisfaction,  and  which  is  generally  disposed  of  according  to  each 
moan's  partialities.  But  the  fact  remains  unaltered  that  wise 
ftatesmen  avoid  disaster,  and  foolish  statesmen  court  it.  Success 
u  a  Tough,  and  sometimes  an  unjust  test,  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidod ;  bat  it  is  n  sound  test  in  the  long  run.  If  a  captain  loses 
lOBT  ship,  or  a  general  loses  your  army,  you  do  not  employ  him 
•gwn;  though  yon  may  be  perfectly  unable  to  correct  either 
■tiutegy  or  seamanship.  The  great  Transatlantic  Republic  has 
been  destroyed,  in  spite  of  advantages  which  all  observers  have 
agreed  in  admitting  to   be  rare.     With  no  foreign   enemy  or 
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neighbour  that  could  attack  her  with  a  chance  of  success,  with  a 
boundless  territory  teeming  with  undeveloped  wealth  which 
deferred  indefinitely  the  terrible  problem  of  poverty  by  which 
all  other  states  are  tried,  with  all  the  vigour  incident  to  national 
youth,  and  all  the  experience  of  national  maturity,  the  American 
ilepublic  has  been  plunged  into  civil  war  and  is  threatened  with 
dissolution,  before  a  century  of  her  existence  is  passed.  Some- 
thing, surely,  of  this  miscarriage  is  chargeable  on  the  short- 
comings of  her  rulers.  Is  it  not  safe  to  assert  that  they  have  not 
reachcKi  the  ability  possessed  by  the  statesmen  of  other  nations  ? 

Such  an  assertion  may  be  hazarded  with  the  less  fear,  when 
we  find  that  it  has  been  noticed  by  observer  after  observer  long 
before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and  has  been  noticed  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  democratic  institutions.  That  the  ability 
shown  in  the  American  government  presents  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  die  general  ability  which  characterises  the  American 
people  in  every  other  relation  of  life  is  a  fact  which  is  hardly 
contested  between  friend  and  foe.  The  language  used  by  two 
philosophers— one  of  them  well-inclined  to  America,  and  the 
other  a  passionate  admirer  of  democracy — will  suffice  as  a 
specimen  of  what  is  almost  an  unanimous  testimony.  These  are 
M.  de  Tocqueville's  words : — 

'  On  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  I  was  struck  with  sarprise  at 
discovering  how  general  merit  was  among  the  governed  and  how  rare 
it  was  among  the  governors.  It  is  an  established  fact  that,  in  our 
days,  in  the  United  States  the  most  remarkable  men  are  seldom  called 
to  public  fimctions,  and  one  is  obliged  to  recognise  that*  this  has  been 
the  case  in  proportion  as  the  democracy  has  exceeded  all  its  ancient 
boundaries.  It  is  evident  that  the  race  of  American  statesmen  has 
singularly  degenerated  during  the  last  half  centniy.  »  .  .  In  the 
United  States  the  people  do  not  hate  the  higher  orders  of  society,  but 
they  feel  no  goodwill  towards  them,  and  keep  them  carefully  away 
from  power :  tiiey  do  not  fear  great  talents,  but  they  have  no  taste  foe 
them.  In  genend,  one  may  remark  that  whatever  exalts  itself  witiiout 
their  aid,  with  difSculfy  obtains  their  &vour.'  * 

Mr.  Mill  is  scarcely  less  decided  in  his  language : — 

'  Political  life  is  indeed  in  America  a  valuable  school,  but  it  is  a 
school  from  which  the  ablest  teachers  are  excluded,  the  first  minds  in 
the  country  being  as  effectually  shut  out  from  the  national  representa- 
tion, and  from  public  functions  generally,  as  if  they  were  under  a 
formal  disqualification.  The  Demos,  too,  being  in  America  the  one 
source  of  power,  all  the  selfish  ambition  of  ue  country  gravitates 
towards  it,  as  it  does  in  despotic  countries  towards  the  monurch :  the 
people,  like  the  despot,  is  pursued  with  adulation  and  sycophanoyy 


♦  De  Tocqueyille,  ii.  S. 
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and  tiie  carrupthig  efiecis  of  power  folly  keep  pace  with  its  improviiig 
aad  AtwiftKHtig  infloences.'  * 

The  reason  why  none  but  mediocrities  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gOTemment  of  the  United  States  is  palpable  enough.  The  same 
cause  is  working  upon  a  smaller  scale  among  ourselves,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  its  humiliating  results.  First-rate  men  will 
not  canvass  mobs ;  and  if  thej  did,  the  mobs  would  not  elect 
the  first-rate  men.  There  is  a  natural  antipathy  between  the 
two.  Mobs  demand  a  flattery  more  gross,  and  a  servility  more 
pliant,  than  the  flattery  and  servility  which  flourish  in  despotic 
courts  ;  and  men  refined  by  diought  and  education  will  not 
stoop  to  pay  this  revolting  tribute.  This  aversion  is  naturally 
not  <liminished  by  the  shameless  electioneering  trafiic  to  which 
every  bit  of  executive  power  and  patronage  is  devoted  in  the 
United  States.  On  their  side  the  masses  who  rule  by  virtue  of 
universal  suffrage  require  servants  of  a  very  difierent  calibre. 
They  are  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  men  whose .  under- 
standing, refinement,  and  morality  are  so  totally  at  variance  with 
their  own.  They  like  a  hearty  out-spoken  man,  a  thorough 
going*  partisan,  who  does  not  talk  too  high  for  them,  who  does 
not  pretend  to  be  better  or  cleverer  than  his  neighbours,  who 
will  swallow  with  the  plumpest  acquiescence  any  political 
fonnola  or  cry  that  may  be  put  before  him,  and  who  will  supply 
in  any  abundance  that  bombastic  and  gross  adulation  which 
tickles  the  unfastidious  vanity  of  the  uneducated  and  rude. 
Against  such  a  candidate,  statesman,  sage,  or  scholar  have  no 
chance.  It  is  a  conflict  which  must  be  fought  with  missiles 
distasteful  and  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  which  therefore  they 
willingly  decline.  For  the  greater  comfort  of  both  parties  it  is 
an  invariable  rule,  that  when  the  mob  takes  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  power,  it  is  sooner  or  later  evacuated  by  the  educated 
classes.  Those  who  live  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage 
must  be  content  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  nobler 
aod  more  powerful  class  of  minds  in  the  administration  of  their 
a&irs. 

We  have  passed  in  as  full  a  review  as  our  scanty  limits  will 
permit,  the  iimerent  defects  to  which  the  American  Republic  owes 
the  calamities  under  which  it  is  now  suffering.  That  spirit  of 
omtual  concession  through  which  a] one,  whether  in  public  or 
private  affiiirs,  co-operation  is  made  possible,  was  wanting  to 
the  untaught  and  passionate  energy  of  the  multitude.  The  ma- 
jority pursued  its  civil  victories  in  the  spirit  of  warlike  con- 
querors, dismissing  with  a  contemptuous  Vce  victis !  the  remon- 


♦  Hill, '  Bepresentative  Government/  c.  viu-r^^^^T^ 
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strances  of  the  minority.  At  last  the  minority  despaired.  They 
had  been  groaning  for  years  under  the  crushing  bondage  of  the 
Northern  Protectionists,  and  they  looked  forward  with  an  exagge- 
rated, though  not  an  unnatural  terror,  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Northern  Abolitionists.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  only 
appeal  which  lies  against  tyranny  upon  earth.  The  Democracy 
proved  too  weak  to  defend  the  despotism  it  had  set  up.  Of  set 
purpose  it  had  exhausted  every  contrivance  for  the  sake  of  ener- 
vating its  Executive ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  need,  it  called  for 
a  strong  Government  in  vain.  Crippled  by  the  disloyalty  of  sonie 
of  its  chief  officials,  and  the  indifference  of  the  rest,  enfeebled  by 
the  systematic  withdrawal  of  every  first-class  man  from  public 
aflairs,  the  Government  of  Washington  has  exhibited  a  pitiable 
mixture  of  inopportune  apathy  and  inopportune  fury.  While 
timely  efforts  might  possibly  have  extii^uished  the  evil,  it  sat 
with  folded  hands,  and  watched  the  conflagmtion  spreading  from 
State  to  State.  When  all  had  seceded  who  could  secede,  and  the 
revolters  had  reached  their  acme  of  power,  its  caprices  shifted 
suddenly;  it  threw  away  all  hope  of  peaceful  separation,  and 
plui^ed  into  an  aimless  civil  war.  The  tree  must  be  judged  of 
by  its  fruits.  Institutions  must  be  valued  not  according  to  their 
theoretic  symmetry,  but  according  to  their  results.  The  United 
States  have  had  advantages  of  which  few  monarchies  could 
boast — an  order-loving  race,  a  secure  frontier,  a  land  of  boundless 
wealth.  In  spite  of  these  advantages  they  have  committed  the 
last  folly  of  nations,  a  fratricidal  war.  The  new  system  of  poli- 
tical navigation,  whose  faultless  logic  was  to  put  all  our  old  ano- 
malies to  shame,  has  ended  by  wrecking  tiie  good  ship  in  a 
smooth  sea.  T 

On  the  Northern  Federation  the  stem  though  salutary  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  her  career  being  closed, 
because  she  is  henceforth  to  be  confined  to  a  territory  not  more 
than  ten  times  the  size  of  France.  But  the  same  malady  will 
renew  the  same  mischiefs,  unless  it  be  healed.  As  long  as  die 
peculiar  vices  of  democracy  are  not  expelled,  the  same  scene 
will  be  liable  to  be  repeated  at  any  time,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pacific  States,  or  of  the  North- West  States,  or  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rival  interests  will  clash  again,  majorities  will  tyrannise,  minori- 
ties will  lose  all  hope,  and  the  weak  executive  will  again  prove 
impotent  to  repress  the  efforts  of  their  despair.  The  wisest 
American  statesmen  have  long  admitted  widi  perfect  frankness 
that,  under  the  existing  institutions  of  America,  society  could 
not  permanently  hold  together.  The  frequent  change  of  Pre- 
sident, with  all  the  ferment  that  accompanies  it,  the  gigantic 
prostitution  of  his  patronage,    the  degradation  of  the  judicial 
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office  and  (in  a  minor  ck^gree^  the  jealous  legregation  of  the 
execntiTe  and  l^i«lati¥e  authorities  by  the  exclusion  of  Ministers 
from  Congress,  aie  all  consequences  of  uncurbed  democracy 
which  it  has  been  confessed  by  some,  even  of  the  most  advanced 
Liberals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  soundest  com- 
munity could  not  long  survive  ;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  all 
these  consequences  are  aggravated  by  admitting  to  a  full  and 
immediate  partnership  of  power  the  millions  of  adventurers 
whom  Eun^  has  poured  upon  the  American  shores.  But  they 
hare  also  felt  that,  except  in  some  great  convulsion,  no  man  is 
strong  enough  to  put  the  bit  between  the  teeth  of  a  democracy. 
The  tenable  opportunity  is  now  ready  to  their  hand.  When  the 
present  struggle  closes,  the  central  power  at  Washington  will 
piobably  have  a  stronger  hold  over  sdl  that  continues  to  own  its 
sway  than  it  has  ever  had  before  or  will  ever  have  again.  We 
only  trust  that  the  [occasion  will  not  be  missed  by  the  stronger 
qarits  whom  the  present  distress  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  surface 
of  affiun.  To  have  seized  that  moment  for  remoulding  the 
American  polity  into  a  happier  form  will  be  a  truer  service  in 
the  eyes  of  all  wise  patriots  than  a'  brilliant  succession  of  deso- 
lating victories  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans. 

But  the  future  of  England,  rather  than  the  future  of  America, 
is  the  point  to  which  our  thoughts  are  naturally  turned  by  the 
contemplation  of  these  calamities.  An  Anglo-SsLxon  race,  in  the 
full  light  of  modem  civilization,  free  from  all  the  aristocratic 
interests  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  are  the  sole  cause  of 
war,  has  plunged  into  a  d^uUy  civil  conflict  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee  the  end.  It  is  a  spectacle  full  of  warning  to  those  in 
whose  veins  the  same  blood  flows,  and  whose  political  constitu- 
tion has  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  We  naturally  look  about 
ms  to  see  whether  any  similar  danger  threatens  ourselves.  May 
it  not  be,  that  we  have  been  sucked  into  the  same  current,  and 
are  insensibly  gliding  towards  the  same  fatal  shore  ?  If  we  have 
dioughtlessly  aped  the  extravagances  of  America  in  the  heyday 
of  her  £>lly,  it  is  time  we  should  take  warning  from  her  ruin. 
What  is  England  doing?  How  has  she  received  the  lesson 
which  has  been  given  to  her  in  the  history  of  her  headstrong 
oospnng? 

On  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  at  large,  we  believe  that 
the  lesson  has  not  been  lost.  The  change  which  has  been  and  is 
taking  place  in  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shows  that  it  has  sunK  deeper  into  men's  hearts  than  can  be 
gathered  from  any  ostensible  change  of  political  profession.  The 
coarse  of  the  House  during  the  present  Session  has  been  very 
cheering.     It  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  inert  manifestations 
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of  ill-will  with  which  it  stifled  the  *  little  bill  *  of  last  year.  It  has 
proceeded  this  year  to  a  positive  renunciation  of  the  opinions  to 
which  statesmen  of  all  schools,  allowing  their  fears  to  gag 
their  consciences,  so  long  bowed  as  to  an  inevitable  necessity. 
The  symptoms  of  penitence  with  which  the  year  b^;an  have 
strengdiened  and  deepened  in  proportion  as  the  breakdown  of 
the  American  democracy  became  more  evident  and  more  irre- 
parable. The  Parliament  which  commenced  its  existence  in 
1859  by  condemning  Lord  Derby,  because  his  Reform  Bill  was 
not  liberal  enough,  has  successively  and  by  increasing  majorities 
refused  any  Reform  at  all.  It  has  declined  to  extend  the  franchise 
in  counties  or  in  boroughs,  or  to  admit  within  its  walls  fresh 
representatives  of  that  part  of  our  constituency  which  bears  most 
resemblance  to  the  constituencies  of  America.  Nor  has  the 
reaction  been  confined  to  mere  politics.  The  Church,  against 
whose  existence  the  state  of  things  in  America  has  always  been 
paraded  as  a  conclusive  argument,  has  shared  the  benefit  of  the 
change.  Men  have  bethought  them  that,  even  to  the  politician, 
the  gentler  spirit  which  the  Church's  influence  infuses  into  our 
social  conflicts  has  its  value.  The  main  dogmas  of  Christianity- 
need  no  Establishment  to  maintain  them ;  but  the  milder  maimers 
and  more  moderate  tone  of  opinion  and  action  which  distinguish 
our  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  a  religious  polity  which  discourages  all  extremes,  and  which 
is  never  driven  for  its  own  support  to  lash  up  the  fanaticism  of 
its  adherents.  The  division  list  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
indicated  pretty  plainly  the  increased  consideration  in  which  the 
principle  of  an  Establishment  is  held.  Every  one  of  the  subtle 
instruments  devised  by  the  Liberation  Society  for  sapping  the 
Church's  temporal  foundations  have  failed.  Majority  after 
majority  has  repelled  the  assaults  which  the  Dissenters  have 
thinly  masked  behind  a  plea  of  suflering  conscience.  But  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  was  not  fully  gauged  until  it  succeeded 
in  reducing,  in  the  same  House  of  Commons,  a  majority  of 
seventy-one  against  Church  Rates,  to  a  majority  of  one  in  their 
favour.  In  all  these  reactionary  divisions  the  House  has  rather 
followed  than  gone  before  the  nation.  *  The  republican  bubble 
has  burst,'  and  with  it  a  thousand  theories  to  which  philosophers 
of  the  new  light  formerly  paid  homage.  The  mass  of  the 
educated  classes  feel  that  the  argument  is  no  longer  where  it  was. 
Democratic  change  now  lacks  tibe  one  recommendation  that  has 
power  with  the  English  mind — ^practical  success.  Whatever  our 
anomalies  or  our  differences  may  be,  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills 
we  have,  than  to  fly  to  others  whose  full  bitterness  we  know  in 
the  calamities  of  a  kindred  nation. 
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Bat  cheering  as  is  the  tone  of  English  opinion,  when  we 
recoUect  the  follies  in  which  a  few  years  ago  large  bodies  of 
sane  men  acquiesced,  we  mast  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  dangers 
bj  which  we  are  still  encompassed^     The  authors  of  the  delu- 
sic»is  from  which  the  nation  bos  just  escaped  are  still  among  us, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  moment  of  weakness  or  neglect. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  with  the  warnings  before  their 
ejes  which  each  mail  from  America  brings  home,  there  should 
sdll  be  men  eager  to  travel  along  the  same  fatal  path  and  court 
the  same  fearful  destiny.     But  no  failures  discourage  the  genuine 
£uiatic.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  thj  fer\'ent  neophyte 
Tieinf^  with  the  veteran  confessor,  are  still  labouring  as  inde-^ 
fitigably,  though  perhaps  not  so  hopefully  as  ever,  to  pull  down 
in  faithful  imitation  of  their  great  exemplar  all  that  exalts  itself 
abore  the  dead  democratic  leveL     What  object  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  be  consciously  pursuing  we  do  not,  of  course,  venture  to 
decide.     No  psycnologist  that  ever  existed  could  solve  such  a 
problem.      But  the  connexion  between  the  object  to  which  he 
persuades   himself  he  is    looking,  and  the  direction  in  which 
he  is  really  tending,  has  always  been  of  the  slenderest  kind. 
ScMnetimes  he  confides  to  the  world  his  intentions,  so  that  we 
have  a  basis  for  calculating  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  die 
course  he  actually  pursues.     Last  year  he  told  the  House  that 
ten  thousand  men,  together  with  several  batteries  of  Armstrong 
gons,  constituted  an  expedition  ^  bearing  peaceful  remonstrances 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.'    This  year  he  informed  the  House 
that  his  proposal  for  insulting  the  House  of  Lords  and  subsidizing 
out  of  the  Exchequer  the  newspapers  belonging  to  his  new  allies, 
was  meant  as  a  ^  proposal  of  conciliation  to  the  Opposition.'     In 
dbe  same  way  he  constantly  replies  to  the  despairing  complaints 
of  the  rural  members,  that  his  policy  has  always  been  peculiarly 
fiivourable  to  the  landed  interest     With  such  specimens  before 
us  of  the  process  by  which  he  interprets  his  own  acts  to  his  own 
mind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pretend  to  say  whether  he  con« 
siders  himself  a  Democrat  or  a  Conservative.     In  judging,  how- 
ever, of  public  men,  we  must  not  accept  their  own  estimate  of 
diemselves ;  for  even  Mr.  Bright  is  fond  of  calling  himself  '  a 
true  Conservative.'     We  must  judge  by  acts,  not  words. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dealt  with  taxa* 
tion,  with  expenditure,  with  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  with  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Upon 
all  these  subjects  he  has  laboured  to  assimilate  Old  England  to 
New  England,  and  to  follow  the  path  which  our  most  enthu- 
siastic demagogues  have  marked  out  His  finance  has  ever 
tended  to  accumulate  upon  the  holders  of  fixed  property  every 
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public  bnrden — just  as  is  done  in  Massacliusetts  and  New  York. 
It  may  suit  him  now,  when  he  sees  that  fnrdier  progress  is  im- 
practicable, to  say  that  he  intends  to-  go  no  farther,  asd  to  leave 
our  finance  just  as  it  stands.  But  last  year,  when  the  intozica^ 
tion  of  a  fancied  popularity  laid  bare  for  a  moment  his  real 
inclinations  to  the  world,  he  was  not  so  modest  in  his  anticipa- 
tions. In  both  his  Budget  speeches  he  strongly  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  a  stationary  policy  in  finance  was  a  retrograde 
policy,  and  that  in  the  removal  of  indirect  taxation  it  was  our 
duty  to  be  constantly  moving  onwards.  He  has  been  equally 
faitfaiul  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  He  hn 
even  gone  so  £air  in  his  devotion  to  the  Peac^  F^^Jy  ^^  ^  l^&s 
denounced  and  decried  again  and  again,  the  very  estimates  that 
he  himself  in  his  official  capacity  was  moving.  These  are^ 
however,  comparatively  minor  matters.  They  were  imitations  €£ 
America  in  non-essentials,  though  they  indicated  sufficiently  the 
general  tendency  of  his  policy.  He  and  Mr.  Bright  have  wcnrked 
together  to  Americanize  our  institutions  in  points  of  Sax  more 
moment.  Two  barriers  stand  between  us  and  the  uncurbed 
dominion  of  the  multitude.  One  of  them  is  the  restricted 
number  of  those  who  elect  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
other  is  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  eager  and  active  in  the  work  of  tearing  down 
both  these  barriers.  Last  year  he  delivered  one  of  tihe  few 
speeches  that  came  from  the  Treasury  bench  in  &vour  of  the 
degradation  of  the  suffiiBge.  This  year,  pressing  into  his  service 
an  unwilling  Cabinet,  he  led  the  way  in  attempting  to  take 
away  all  independent  power  from  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
gravity  of  this  last  step  we  will  not  enlarge  ourselves,  or  quote 
from  0ny  of  those  who  urged  the  House  of  Commcms  to  forbear. 
The  fairest  way  of  describing  its  real  purpose  and  meaning  is  by 
quoting  from  the  lo  Pcean^  which,  when  the  measure  had  been 
carried,  those  who  had  urged  it  the  most  strongly  sang  over  the 
humbled  House  of  Peers.  In  the  original  it  is  printed  in  the 
spaced  type  of  an  official  communication : — 

^  Their  lordships  must  by  this  time  be  abundantly  conscious  that 
they  made  a  great  mistake  in  grasping  at  functions  from  which  cen- 
turies of  constitutional  usage  have  hedged  them  ofL  They  have 
sustained  not  only  defeat,  but  hmniliation.  They  have  tried  to  become 
masters  in  the  State,  only  to  prove  thai  they  are  ihe  servants  ofservasUs. 
They  have  forced  upon  their  own  experience  and  the  popular  obser- 
vation the  disagreeable  truth  that,  as  regards  finance,  they  have  merely 
to  register  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  have  no  more  power  of 
initiation,  alteration,  or  even  rejection,  than  the  seal  which  will 
presently  be  affixed  upon  the  act  they  would  have  liked  to  tear  in 
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b  this  spirit  beA,  attacks  are  constantly  directed  from  the  same 
quarter  against  the  scanty  lemains  of  power  left  to  the  Hoose  of 
Lords.  They  were  duneatened  with  a  renewal  of  the  same  process 
aa  that  whi<i  has  humiliated  them  upon  the  Paper  Duty,  if  they 
dKMtld  Tenture  to  throw  out  the  Church  Rate  Bill.  Even  their 
modification  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  is  inveighed  against  as  a 
'pa^ciaD  usurpatioa.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  success  in  humbling  the 
Lords  has  furnished  a  fulcrum  for  fatnre  merations  which  will 
not  be  dackly  used.  It  may  have  suited  him  on  the  eve  of  a 
division,  in  which  the  suspicion  of  partnership  with  Mr.  Bright 
Blight  have  cost  him  fifty  votes,  to  disavow  his  odious  comrade. 
Birt  iK>  one  who — setting  aside  indefinite  professions — takes  a 
bpoad  view  of  his  acts,  o^bserves  the  results  to  which  they  tend, 
and  notes  the  character  of  the  adherents  by  whom  they  have  been 
the  most  endiusiastically  received,  will  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  at  once  Mr.  Blight's  truest  and  most  formidable  ally. 

It  is  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  demagogue's  band  which 
all  friends  of  the  constitution  must  deplore.     We  can  only  trust 
that  he  will  be  as  outspoken  as  his  new  associate.     His  great 
power  lor  evil  in  recent  years  has  lain  in  the  disguise  which  a 
vague  and  copious  verbiage  threw  around  his  change  of  creed. 
The    recollection   of  his  old  Conservatism,    not   formally  dis- 
avowed, still  retained  some  slight  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  a 
few.     But  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Bright  has  been  an  advertisement 
of  Radicalism  which  no  indistinctness  of  language  can  coun- 
teract.    We  cherish  hopes,  therefore,  that  he  will  be  less  dan- 
gerous as  an  open  foe  than  as  a  half-friend.    But  whatever  danger 
he  or  his  allies  may  threaten,  it  is  only  an  additional  motive  to 
Ac  friends  of  the  constitution  to  be  watchful  and  united.     We 
know  the  stake  we  are  playing  for,  and  the  perils  which  it  rests 
on  this  generation  to  avert.      No  doubt  the  attempts  will  be 
renewed  ere  long  to  lower  the  electoral  suffrage  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  extinguish  the  House  of  Lords.     The  fanatic 
devotees  of  democracy  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  bring  us 
under  its  obedience.     But  at  least  we  now  know  the  character  of 
the  master  to  whose  yoke  we  are  to  bend.     Theories  of  perfecti- 
bility, dreams  of  popular  infallibility,  have  now  been  scattered  to 
the  winds.     The  simple  ones  who  will  accept  the  prosperity  of 
laecbanics'  institutes  and  the  circulation  of  cheap  books  as  an 
argnment  for   democracy  are   reduced  to  a  very  scanty  flock. 
Fine  phrases  about  confidence  in  the  English  people  will  no 
longer  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  sentimental  the  insanity 
of  seating  hungry  ignorance  upon  a  despotic  throne.     If  now  we 
submit  to  democratic  changes,  with  our  eyes  open,  we  do  it  in 
despite  of  all  the  warning  that  the  most  ample  experience  can 
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afTord.  It  is  at  our  own  peril  if  we  persist  in  straying  down  the 
slippery  slopes  over  which  we  have  already  seen  the  guide  we 
were  following  disappear.  We  know  now  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  apparently  innocent  proposal  ^  to  admit  the  people  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution.'  We  have  learnt  what  is  the  end  of 
that  beginning.  We  have  seen  the  drama  acted  through  before 
our  eyes :  its  boastful  opening,  its  fair-seeming  progress,  and  its 
tragic  close.  We  have  watched  that  small  germ  of  evil  develop 
bit  by  bit :  the  sufirage  once  relaxed  lead  to  greater  relaxations  ; 
the  restraints  which  ^e  law  imposed  upon  the  multitude  one  by 
one  torn  down  ;  until  every  organ  of  the  State,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial,  has  successively  become  the  passive  mouth- 
piece of  mob-law ;  and  at  last  the  reckless  and  needy  partisans 
who  rule  under  a  government  of  mob-law  have  goaded  each 
other  into  civil  war.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  we  iQiould  study 
deeply,  for  so  striking  a  warning  is  rarely  granted  to  a  nation* 
If,  in  spite  of  it,  we  suffer  the  intrigues  of  politicians  to  lure  us 
into  democracy,  we  shall  deserve  our  downfall,  for  we  shall  have 
perished  by  tlmt  wilful  infatuation  which  no  warning  can  dispel. 


Note  to  last  Vol.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  447.—*  Spiritual  Destitntion 
in  the  Metropolis.' 


We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bazely  that  he  has  never  had  a  decorated 
altai*  nor  an  intoned  service ;  that  the  late  Mr.  Green  never  attended 
his  church,  although  he  did  sometimes  attend  another  church  at  Poplar  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Green  was  all  along  strongly  connected  with  di^ent. 
We  hasten  to  acknowledge  our  mistake ;  and  we  have  heard  with  regret 
that  Mr.  Bazely's  zealous  pastoral  labours  have  proved  too  much  for 
his  strength  and  compelled  him  to  go  into  retirement. 
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2.  lAfe  cf  P.  B.  Shelley,    By  Thomas  J^erson  Hogg.    London, 
1858.     Vol«.Landn. 

3.  ShMey  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources.     Edited  by  Lady 
Shelley.     London,  1859. 

t  BeeoOeetums  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shdley  and  Byron.     By 

E.  J.  Trelawney.     London,  1858. 
5.  Frasef^s  Magazine^  Nos.  342  and  361,  Memoir  of  Percy  Bysshe 

Shelley.     By  T.  L.  Peacock. 

SHELLETV  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  biographers.  His 
widow  interspersed  her  edition  of  his  works  with  rery 
interesting  biographical  notes ;  but  they  were  only  notes ;  she 
wit  not  permitted  to  speak  out  Mr.  Hogg's  two  bulky  volumes 
contain  some  lively  descriptions  of  the  poet's  life  at  Oxford ;  but 
of  their  remaining  contents  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with 
patience.  Mr.  Hogg  is  a  clever  man,  and  a  lawyer,  and,  as  he 
i»  constantly  assuring  us,  a  very  fastidious  person  to  boot ;  and 
jet  he  has  less  notion  of  what  the  things  are  which  a  biographer 
oaght  to  relate,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  told, 
tliao  migbt  have  been  expected  from  the  clumsiest  hack.  His 
materials  were  valuable.  Of  the  indiscretion  with  which  some 
of  them  have  been  made  public,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
bj-and-by;  but  those  which  are  innocuous  are  so  awkwardly 
arranged,  that  any  but  the  most  cautious  reader  is  almost  certain 
to  be  misled,  both  as  to  dates  and  still  more  important  matters. 
lb.  Hogg  has  overlaid  his  book  with  autobiogr(iphical  details 
which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  his  hero ;  and  when  he 
4)es  condescend  to  tell  us  about  Shelley,  instead  of  telling  us 
about  himself,  he  is  so  unhappily  destitute  of  the  dramatic  faculty 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  biographer,  that,  while  he  talks  of 
his  friend  as  a  Divine  Poet,  he  represents  him  as  a  silly,  con- 
ceited, half-crazy  buffoon.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  began  his 
task  of  describing  Shelley  with  every  amiable  feeling,  but  we 
are  just  as  little  surprised  that  Shelley's  nearest  relations  should 
We  thought  his  portrait  a  caricature,  and  hastened  to  resume 
tbe  fieiroily  papers  which  they  had  intrusted  to  an  artist  so 
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unlucky.  We  have  no  such  remark  to  make  upon  the  little  book 
in  which  they  themselves  have  paid  their  proud  and  tender 
tribute  to  the  memcnry  which  Mr.  Hogg,  as  they  say,  has  injured 
so  grievously.  Lady  Shelley  writes  ronuurkably  well ;  and  the 
good  feeling  and  generous  ardour  which  she  shows  throughout, 
diough  they  sometknefr  carry  her  too  far,  axe  worthy  of  her,  and  of 
her  subject.  But  her  book  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  a  life. 
Still  less  can  Mr.  Peacock's  valuable  articles  be  suppo^  to  make 
such  a  pretension.  But  if  we  have  no  good  life  of  SheUey,  we 
are  already  in  possession  of  a  Shelley  Literaiupe^  quite  eztflBudve 
enough  for  a  modest  English  poet,  xhe  reminiscences  of  fidends 
and  the  estimates  of  admirers  are  becoming  alaraningly  numerous  ; 
and  from  such  materials,  read  along  with  poems  .tibat  are  full  of 
ccmscious  and  unconscious  self-delineation,  it  is  quite  posaihle  to 
form  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  outward  events  of  Bhelley's. 
Ufe,  and  of  the  man  whom  those  events  befel. 

*  Shelley  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  the  eldest  soa 
of  Timodiy  Shelley,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart» 
His  father,  an  opulent  country  gentleman,  was  not  an  unkind» 
but  a  narrowminded,  injudicious,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Hogg^ 
singularly  ridiculous  person,  and  the  affection  which  his  son  once 
felt  for  him  was  at  an  early  period  hopelessly  alienated.  Shelley 
declared  at  nineteen  that  he  had  known  no  tutor  or  adviser  ^not 
excepting  his  father)  ^from  whose  lessons  he  had  not  recoiled 
with  disgust;'  and  yet  he  had  received  ihe  education  usual 
in  his  rank ;  but  he  was  one  to  whom  the  ordinary  training — 
masculine,  but  rough  and  unsympathetic — ^was  not  suited.  He 
was  sent  very  early  to  a  school  at  Brentford,  and  afterwards 
to  Eton ;  but  his  nerves  were  too  sensitive  and  his  imagination 
already  too  susceptible  to  make  a  great  school  anything  but  a 
place  of  misery  to  him.  There  was  only  one  part  of  the  business 
of  either  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  very  successful.  He 
wrote  Latin  verses,  we  are  told,  with  marvellous  facility.  Lady 
Shelley,  however,*  who  preserves  this  circumstance,  and  who 
talks  with  some  contempt  of  the  trammels  of  the  Gradus,  tells 
us  also  that  those  youthful  compositions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  rule,  and  were  generally  torn  up.  Latin  verses  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  rule  are  bad  Latin  verses.  But  if  Lady 
Shelley  means,  as  we  conjectare,  to  reproach  the  Eton  authorities 
with  having  disregarded  the  poetic  promise  of  their  pupil,  and 
concentrate  their  attention  on  false  concords  and  false  quantities, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  her  censure  is  preposterous. 
The  object  of  teaching  boys  to  write  Latin  verses  is  not  to  make 
them  poets,  but  to  make  them  scholars ;  and  Dr.  Keate  and  his 
subordinates  were  bound,  before  all  thingi^  to  insist  on  those 
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eicdIeBces  ^irhich  «  9iellej  could  only  attain  by  •abmhting  to 
die  mine  irlnoBie  dmdgery  at  the  most  protaic  young  ciicketer 
IB  the  achooL 

Utthappily  it  is  not  only  in  verse  writing  that  a  public  ichoo 
tSsiSy  aoid  can  hj  possibili^  oflfer,  no  immunitief  to  genius. 
Bafamson  Cnisoe  was  never  in  ao  dreary  a  solitude  as  this 
aasitive,  delicate  young  poet,  while  all  the  noise  and  frolic  and 
fife  <rf  a  great  school  ^  beat  on  his  satiate  ear.'  At  Brentford  he 
vmld  bade  against  the  south  wall,  or  stroll  through  the  play- 
ground listlass  and  dreamy,  his  excitable  imagination  ^wandering 
nd  wasting  itself  among  the  magicians,  and  fairies,  and 
tffcHaimnB,  and  spirits,  of  some  kingdom  in  the  air.  At  Eton 
ke  was  rudely  awakened  from  these  incommunioaUe  dreams. 
Several  hundred  boys  were  gathered  together,  vigorous  in  mind 
wA  body,  and  overflowing  with  animal  spirits.  Their  superfluous 
sctirity  and  mischief  delighted  in  tormenting  the  delicate  lad 
who  shrank  from  their  horseplay,  and  bunied  with  indignation 
trhen  he  saw  their  selfishness  and  cruelty.  Even  had  he  himself 
not  aofifered  £rom  them,  he  had  no  healthy  boyish  obtuseness 
to  conceal  fiom  him  those  unamiable  characteristics  of  youth. 
Coarser  natures  and  stronger  natures  find  a  great  deal  both  of 
profit  and  enjoyment  in  the  struggles  of  our  nobk  old  schools. 
Ifr.  Thackeray  even  tells  us  how  some  of  Dr.  Keate's  pupils 
tan  hugh,  and  rejoice,  and  become  young  again,  while  they 
recall  the  castigations  of  boyhood,  and  ^  mimic  to  the  best  of 
&eir  power  the  manner  and  mode  of  operating  of  the  famous 
doctor.'  This  one  regarded  the  doctor's  victims  as  if  they  had 
been  Manhal  Haynau's.  He  would  not  have  thought  it  less 
heartless  to  make  a  jolly  story  of  the  one  flagellation  than  of 
flie  other.  And  he  saw  no  more  good  humour  in  a  school- 
ttiow's  cknched  fist  than  in  a  master's  birch-rod.  He  recoiled 
fern  the  one  and  the  other  with  a  child's  natural  anger  at  what 
seems  io  be  injustice;  and  with  a  ^schoolboy  heat'  and  blind 
hysterical  passion  of  personal  independence,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
'Woald  have  regarded  with  no  more  favour  than  Dr.  Keate. 
These  feelings  in  him  were  far  too  keen  and  intense  to  allow  of 
his  seeing  anything  but  the  selfishness  and  strength  of  his 
schoolfellows.  They  were  tyrants,  and  tiieir  tyranny  was  legalized 
and  imitated  by  masters  who  allowed  fagging,  and  who  flogged ; 
bnt  he,  at  least^  would  submit  to  no  such  degradation :  he  would 
not  be  a  feg.  This  resolve  was  little  likely  to  diminish  the 
penecnti<m  for  which,  in  any  case,  his  shy  disposition  and  ten- 
derness of  nerve  must  have  afforded  in  schoolboy  eyes  only  too 
tempting  an  opportunity.  We  enter  into  no  ingenious  specu- 
lation as  to  what  Shelley  might  have  been  had  his  course  of 
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training  been  different ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  hatred  of  all 
laws  and  ordinances  must  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  his 
experiences  of  Eton.  If  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
capacity  of  feeling  respect  for  authority  at  all,  it  was  only  at  the 
feet  of  some  wise  Gamaliel  that  such  a  faculty  could  have  been 
developed.  The  sole  personage  of  that  description  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  has  been  depicted,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
in  the  Hermit  that  liberated  Laon,  and  the  wise  Zonoras  who 
taught  Prince  Athanase.  But  neither  Zonoras  nor  the  Hermit, 
among  the  lessons  of  ^  philosophic  wisdom  calm  and  mild  '  with 
which  they  filled  the  soids  of  their  pupils,  ever  thought  of  touching 
upon  such  themes  as  law  or  obedience,  duty  or  self-control ;  nor 
did  they  hint  at  so  delicate  a  distinction  as  that  between  govern- 
ment and  oppression.  The  teaching  of  their  prototype  Dr.  Lind 
did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  theirs.  He  was  a  physician 
and  tutor,  who  treated  the  forlorn  boy  with  a  great  deal  of 
kindness,  invited  him  to  his  house,  tended  him  through  a 
dangerous  fever,  and  saved  him  also,  as  Shelley  believed — 
though  both  the  danger  and  the  rescue  were  probably  altogether 
imaginary — from  being  consigned  in  the  opening  of  life  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  But,  amiable  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  Mr. 
Hogg  tells  a  strange  story  which  shows  that  he  was,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  injudicious  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  for 
such  a  youth  as  Shelley.  Dr.  Lind,  it  appears,  had  been  in- 
jured, or  fancied  he  had  been  injured,  by  George  III.  Shelley 
stood  in  a  similar  position  towards  his  own  father ;  and  therefore, 
to  relieve  their  o'erburdened  hearts,  this  pair  of  friends  used  to 
unite,  after  tea,  in  a  solemn  and  vehement  anathema,  in  which 
the  father  of  one  and  the  Sovereign  of  both  were  heartily  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods.  It  was  years  afterwards  at  Oxford  that 
Mr.  Hogg  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  half-playful  com- 
minations  of  this  unfilial  young  Emulphus,  who  told  him  that  it 
was  from  his  friend  Dr.  Lind,  at  Eton,  that  he  had  learned  to 
curse  his  father  and  the  King. 

He  found  at  Oxford  a  milder  discipline  and  a  far  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  than  that  of  Eton.  From  lectures  he  learned 
little,  and  had,  or  feincied  that  he  had,  little  opportunity  of 
learning.  A  college  tutor,  we  are  told,  recommended  him  to 
read  the  *  Prometheus  Vinctus,'  and  *  Demosthenes  de  Corona,' 
and  *  Euclid,'  and  Aristotle's  *  Ethics,'  and  left  him  to  follow 
'the  advice  or  to  neglect  it,  as  he  might  think  fit  .  Shelley  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  guidance  far  less  dian  he  was  charmed 
with  the  absence  of  restraint  He  could  not  be  happy  unless  he 
could  be  free ;  and  at  Oxford  he  was  perfectly  free  to  devote 
himself  to  whatever  researches  of  learning  op^  discoveries  in 
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might  happen  to  attract  his  subtle  and  refined  under- 
standing. He  shared  not  at  all  in  the  social  enjoyments  of  the 
place,  which  would  have  contributed  more  than  any  lectures  to 
oomiteTact  the  morbid  tendencies  of  his  character ;  but  he  found 
in  Mr.  Hogg  a  firiend  possessing  kindred  tastes  to  his  own,  and  an 
aptitude  for  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  cultivation,  with 
whom  to  enjoy  that  fearless,  unrestrained  discussion  in  which  he 
took  delight  This  gentleman  gives  us — it  is  far  the  best  part  of  his 
book — ^an  interesting  account  of  the  days  and  nights  they  spent 

*  In  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry  ;* 

and  of  the  personal  habits,  appearance,  and  demeanour  of  his 
college  friend.  There  is  something  very  attractive  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet  Nowhere  else  is  his  writing  so  vivid  as  when 
he  teUs  us  of  the  tall,  delicate,  fragile  figure,  the  wild  eyes,  the 
expressive,  beautiful,  feminine  features,  the  little  head  covered 
wkh  long  brown  hair,  the  gracefulness  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  the  screaming  and  dissonant  voice  by  which  those  personal 
advantages  were  unluckily  accompanied,  and  which,  for  sensitive 
ears  at  least,  was  apt  to  overbalance  them  all.  Other  writers 
assure  us,  however,  that  this  harshness  of  voice  was  observable 
only  in  the  excitement  of  discussion,  and  that  at  other  times  its  • 
notes  were  not  only  distinct  and  clear,  but  low  and  sweet,  and 

*  tunable '  as  those  of  Hermia  herself.  If  this  be  so,  its  most 
jarring  tones  must  have  been  those  that  were  most  familiar  to 
Mr.  Hogg ;  for  with  Shelley  at  Oxford,  study  seems  to  have  been 
almost  synonymous  with  ceaseless  disputation. 

Chemistry  at  this  time  was  his  favourite  pursuit  His  rooms 
were  littered  with  retorts  and  crucibles,  galvanic  troughs  and 
electrical  machines.  And  while  he  burned  his  furniture  with 
slovenly  experiments  and  nearly  poisoned  his  friend  with  aqua 
regia,  as  he  used  to  declare  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  at  Eton 
with  arsenic,  he  would  declaim  virith  glowing  eloquence  on  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  disliked  mathe- 
Biatics,  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should.    We  do  not  say  that  the 

*  thirst  for  knowledge '  which  Shelley's  biographers  claim  for  him 
— as,  indeed,  he  claims  it  for  himself — was  nothing  but  love  of 
diKossion ;  but  at  least  it  was  intensified  in  the  fervour  of  con- 
trwersy,  and  it  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  mathematics.  The 
mysteries  of  *  this  unfathomable  world '  were  found  to  be  much 
nawe  nutritious.  It  was  like  some  inspired  and  desperate  alche- 
mist that  he  pursued  his  investigations  of  nature ;  and  when  phy- 
ttcal  science  failed  him — as  it  always  will  fiail  those  who  cultivate 
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it  in  his  impulsive,  feagmentaxy  fieuiliion — ^he  tamed  witkunlackj 
e^^C^mess  to  metaphysics. 

He  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  Plato :  he  had  read 
the  ^  Banquet '  with  the  assistance  of  Dacier,  and  mused  oyer  the 
eloquence  of  Agathon,  and  the  mystic  wisdom  of  Diotima.  But 
the  writers  who  at  this  time  had  the  strongest  hold  of  his  mind 
were  of  a  difierent  description.  Mr.  Hogg  4says  that  Locke  was 
the  favourite ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  had  really  studied  the 
great  ^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.^  He  certainly  im- 
bibed little  of  the  patient  wisdom  and  manly  good  sense  of  its 
author ;  and  when  he  proclaims  with  characteristic  emphasis  that 
*  that  philosopher  has  clearly  traced  all  our  knowledge  to  sensa^ 
tion/  we  recognise  the  teaching  of  Condillac  and  the  Encyclc^ 
pedistSy  not  ihkt  of  Locke.  Unluckily  a  more  ftiscinating  sophist 
fell  in  his  way.  Hume's  ^  Essays '  attracted  him,  and  he  seised 
upon  their  doctrines  in  a  manner  that  would  have  mther  surprised 
David  Hume.  No  one  was  less  likely  than  its  calm,  cool,  oleaiw 
headed  author  to  adopt  as  a  substantive  practical  tenet  the  remit 
of  that  ingenious  process  of  argumentation,  by  which  I&me  pEO* 
poses  to  throw  human  knowledge  into  confusion  and  orertiim 
philosophy.  For*  Shelley's  eager  intellect,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
such  a  system  was  to  embrace  it  The  elaborate  reductio  ad 
I  abswrdujm  which  led  Hume  to  scepticism,  Shelley  adopted  as  an 
ultimate  conviction.  The  truths  which  Hume  said  could  not  be 
proved,.  Shelley  held  to  be  disproved ;  and  having  established  to 
his  own  satisfaction  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
he  was  far  too  impulsively  benevolent  to  hesitate  about  oonverting' 
all  mankind  to  the  same  delightful  conviction.  The  catastrophe 
is  well  known.  He  hadprinted  a  short  abstract  of  some  of  Hume*s 
doctrines,  ^ititling  it  ^  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.'  This  at-  all 
events  was  the  thesis  it  was  designed  to  support,  and  having 
established  the  matter  satisiSu^torily,  he  wound  i^  with  a  Q»  £•  D. 
The  pamphlet  was  not  published,  and  it  bore  no  author's  name ; 
but  copies  were  sent  to  persons  who  were  thought  likely  to  aigoge 
in  controversy  on  such  a  subject  *The  mode  <rf  operation,'  sajs 
Mr.  Hogg,  ^  was  this*  He  enclosed  a  copy  in  a  letter  and  sent  it 
by  the  post,,  stating,  with  modesty  and  simplicity,  that  he  had 
met  accidentally  with  that  little  tract,  which  appeared  unhappily 
to  be  quite  unanmverable.  Unless  die  fish  was  too  slu§^;ish  to 
take  the  bait,  an  answer  of  refutation  was  forwarded  to  an  ap- 
pointed address  in  London,  and  then  in  a  vigorous  rq^ly  he  would 
fall  upon  the  unwary  disputant  and  break  his  bones.'  Unhappily 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  dragged  into  the  controversy.  Mr. 
De  Quincey  says  that  Shelley  himself  sent  copies  of  his  pamphlet 
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totfaeHttdcaf  G)llegef»  We  do  not  know  whether  this  lUtement 
is  conector  not ;  bat  a  copy  certainlj  found  its  way  to  the  Master 
<tf  Shelley's  College  rUniversity),  who  sent  for  him^  and  asked  if 
he  was  ^e  author,  ohelley  refused  to  answer,  and  was  expelled. 
(Lady  Day^  1811.)  Mr.  Hogg  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the 
authorities  on  the  harshness  of  this  treatment  The  same  ques- 
tisos  were  pot  to  him.  He  declined  to  annyer,  as  Shelley  had 
dgoe^  and  was  also  eocpelled. 

That  this  treatment  waa  harsh  cannot  be  denied;  but  to 
tdk  of  Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  as  if  it  were  an  outrage 
ea  the  freedom  of  discussion,  or  to  complain,  as  Mr.  Hogg  does, 
^  the  illegality  of  proceeding  by  *  interrogation '  instead  of 
oa  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  is  simply  to  mistake  the  relation 
between  a  University  and  her  pupils.  It  is  said  that  Shelley's 
University^  by  expelling  him,  deserted  her  duty  to  her  pupil 
JDst  when  it  became  most  delicate  and  most  important ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  Shelley  had  gone  wrong,  he  had  had 
fittle  guidance  to  keep  him  right.  On  the  other  hand,  he  by 
his  pamphlet  and  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  his 
academical  soperiors  to  question  him  as  to  its  authorship,  had 
iiBMelf  thrown  off  their  authority  and  repudiated  the  reiation- 
^p  of  teacher  and  taught  And  with  what  &ce  could  the  Master 
of  University  College  have  asked  any  future  student  to  sign  the  , 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  while  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  demon- 
stration of  atheism  remained  on  the  books  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Shelley  himself  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
consequences  of  his  pamphlet,  nor  so  much  as  imagined  that 
aajbody  could  be  shocked  by  its  doctrines.  He  tliought  he 
had  been  engaged  inr  the  harmless  discussion  of  a  subtle  ques- 
doa  of  metaphysics.  He  was  stunned  by  the  suddenness  and 
mrmty  of  the  blow.  Mrs.  Shelley  says,  '  Fragile  in  health  and 
fame,  of  the  purest  habits  in  morals,  full  of  devoted  gene- 
losi^  and  universal  kindness,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attain 
wiidom,  resolved  at  every  personal  sacrifice  to  do  right,  burning 
vidi  a  desire  for  affliction  and  sympathy — he  was  treated  as  a 
Kprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminal.'  No  wonder  that  he  was 
czaelly  slux^ked  and  agitated,  nor  that  his  fisLmily  should  share  his 
agitation  and  his  distress.  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  was  at  fii*st  san- 
gnine  of  removing  his  son's  '  diabolical  opinions '  with  the  assist- 
ance oC  *  Paley's  Natural  Theology.'  That  work  certainly  must 
be  ap{dicable  to  the  case.  If  it  failed,  there  was  a  resource  in 
pecuniary  pressure,  and  exclusion  from  Field  Place,  the  family 
home  ia  Sussex.  But  Shelley  was  not  to  be  moved  by  Paley, 
and  the  other  aignment  he  treated  with  infinite  scorn.  He  was 
the  siucerest  of  men ;  he  would  rather  have  been  ^  torn  from  this 
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earth  bj  hunger '  than  have  given  up  any  opinion  because  of  its 
personal  consequences  to  himself.  A  very  moderate  income, 
moreover,  was  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  an  arrangement  that  his  father  should  allow  htm 
200/.  a  year,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  live  where  he 
pleased. 

Shelley  and  Mr.  Hogg  being  separated;  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  *  occurrence  at  University  College,'  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  correspond ;  and  Mr.  Hogg  hais  thought  proper 
to  publish  his  friend's  letters.  No  injury,  we  are  certain,  which 
this  victim  of  maligilant  persecution  ever  sustained  in  his  life- 
time, was  more  cruel  than  that  which  his  friend  and  biographer 
has  thus  done  his  best  to  inflict.  It  is  little  to  say  that  these 
letters  were  confidential :  they  were  written  under  an  excitement 
almost  amounting  to  frenzy;  they  are  written  to  an  intimate 
fiiend ;  they  are  full  of  allusions  intelligible  only  to  him ;  they 
are  full  of  incoherent  ravings  about  people  still  nearer  and  dearer 
than  he,  which  he  ought  not  in  decency  to  have  divulged.  It 
was  wrong  to  publish  them  ;  it  was  worse  to  publish  them 
without  a  word  of  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Our  illustrious 
Laureate's  malison  on  the  biographers  of  poets  was  meant  for  such 
transgressions  as  this  :-^ 

*  For  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
But  roimd  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold. 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry. 

Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show : 
Break  lock  and  seal :  betray  the  trust : 
Keep  nothing  sacred :  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know.' 

But  if  the  many-headed  beast  must  know,  it  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  the  truth.  If  such  things  must  be  given  to  the  world,  it 
ought  to  be  with  every  precaution  against  their  being  misinter- 
preted. Mr.  Hogg  gives  us  pages  of  rhapsody,  from  which  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  little  hostile  ingenuity  to  extract  worse 
meanings  than  we  believe  the  writer  ever  dreamed  of.  He  has 
not  condescended  to  guard  against  such  an  injustice  by  the 
smallest  commentary  of  his  own.  For  the  purposes  of  bio- 
graphy, the  letters  are  all  but  valueless.  If  there  were  any  motive 
for  so  using  them,  they  would  be  fatal  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
calumny. 

'  The  displeasure  with  which  Shelley's  surviving  relatives  re- 
gard this  publication  has  led  them  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters,  and  to  caution  their  readers  against  receiving  them 
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-mAi  confidence.  We  do  not  know  the  ground  of  their  distrust 
The  letters  are  published  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were 
iddressed  ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  know  whether 
tfaey  are  genuine  or  not  We  remark,  besides,  that  Lady  Shelley 
henelf  quotes  them  when  they  help  her  case.  We  have  another 
reason,  noweyer,  for  using  them  with  caution ;  and  that  is,  as 
we  faaye  hinted,  that  we  do  not  always  understand  their  allusions. 
One  point,  indeed,  they  rery  clearly  establish — ^that  Shelley's 
cxchuion  from  his  father's  house  was  a  prudent  and  necessary 
measure.     He  was  not  the  man  to 

*  lietLYe  his  sisier  when  she  prayed. 
Her  happy  views,  her  early  heaven.' 

Once  he  was  satisfied  that  he  himself  had  reached  a  purer  air, 
it  became  his  bounden  duty  to  bring  every  one  whom  he  could  in 
toy  way  influence  to  an  equally  blessed  condition.  *  There  are 
some  hopes  of  this  dear  little  girl ;  she  would  be  a  divine  little 
scion  of  infidelity,  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her.'  Such  is  the  affec- 
tionate aspiration  with  which  he  alludes  to  one  sister ;  and  his 
letters  are  full  of  lamentations  for  the  hopeless  orthodoxy  of 
another.  He  was  dismayed  to  find  that  ^  Matrimony,  ....  the 
most  horrible  of  all  the  means  which  the  world  has  had  recourse 
to,  to  bind  the  noble  to  itself,'  was  the  subject  of  this  lady's 
^pcHuted  panegyric'  For  himself,  he  thought  that  marriage 
was  hateful  and  detestable  ;  and  his  reason  will  not  fail  to  find 
£ivour  with  those  who  differ  with  him  most  widely.  ^This  is 
^  firuit  of  superstition,'  he  maintained,  ^  and  superstition  must 
pensh  before  this  can  fall.  .  .  .  Anti-matrimonialism  is  as  neces- 
arily  connected  with  scepticism  as  if  religion  and  marriage 
began  their  course  together.'  When  he  had  an  opportunity  for 
die  practical  application  of  these  principles,  he  abandoned  them 
vith  perfect  readiness,  from  a  motive  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  generally  unselfish  disposition.  He  saw  the  ^  disproportionate 
ncrifice'  which  the  woman  in  such  circumstances  was  called 
upon  to  make,  and  thought  his  inconsistency  might  be  pardoned 
if  he  did  not  exact  it 

His  first  marriage  happened  under  the  following  circumstances. 
After  his  expulsion  from  Oxford,  he  was  living  alone  in  London 
lodgings ;  and  as  it  was  some  months  before  Mr.  Shelley  agreed  to 
make  him  any  allowance  at  all,  he  was  poor  as  well  as  solitary. 
His  sisters,  who  were  at  school  at  Brompton,  used  to  save  what 
diey  could  from  their  pocket-money,  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
young  schoolfellow  named  Harriet  Westbrook  to  send  him  their 
small  hoardings.  Harriet  was  very  pretty,  very  amiable,  and  very 
romantic ;  and  if  she  had  been  the  reverse  of  all  this,  the  poor 
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young  oatlaw  must  still  have  hteaa,  touclied  by  her  kindi 
By-and-by,  ft  appeared  that  she  too  wa«  »  yictim  of  that  odionv 
family  despotism  from  which  Shelley  thought  he  was  sofl^dng^ 
Her  school  was  a  prison  that  she  hated,  but  was  condemned.  t» 
without  hope  of  escape  or  rescue.    ^  Would  you  desire  better  smn^ 

Sithy  ?'     Or  is  it  surprising  that  Shelley,,  having  written  to  Mr, 
ogg  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  Harriet  Westbroek,.  diouIdliaTe 
to  announce  in  his  next  epistle  that  Harriet  Westbrook  had  m 
vain  entreated  an  obdurate  parent  to  allow  her  te  leave  school^  had. 
thrown  herself  on  his  protection,  and  that — in  spite  of  the  anti- 
matrimonial  principles  which  must  ^  commend  themselves  to  all 
who  were  able  to  adore  virtue^ — ^they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land ?    They  were  married  at  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1811. 
Shelley  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  the  poor,  sprightly,  bloamiMi^ 
young  bride  only  sixteea     They  were  little  suited,  as  it  aftei»- 
wards  turned  oul^  to  make  one  another  hap^y ;  but  no  pramoair- 
tory  shadow  of  the  ultimate  catastrophe  had  fallen  on   their 
spirits  then.     Shelley  felt,  for  a  time  that  in  the  a&ction.of  his 
young  wife  he  had  found  a  balm  which*sfaould  soothe  the  pu^ps 
that  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world  might  occaaioiu    Her  par- 
tial praise  should  reward  his  virtue,  and  by  her  sympathy  he 
would   be   animated   to  ^nrore  virtuous   daring/     Thi^  was    a 
quality  in  which  he  was  never  deficient,  and  never  less  than  at 
this  period.     But  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  how  much  of  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  enterprise  he  was  then  meditating;  for  that 
waa  nothing  less  than  the  regeneration  of  human  society.     His 
first  practical  e£fort  in  this  direction  had  been  unsucoessfuL     He 
had  failed  to  convert  the  University  of  Oxford;  but  his  failure  to 
convert  the  University  of  Oxford  in  no  way  weakened  his  resoln- 
tion  to  convert  the  world,  and  teach  all  men  to  be  ^wise  and 
mild,  and  just  and  free.'     In  the  preface  to  the  '  Prometheus 
Unbound '  he  says  that  he  must  ^  acknowledge  that  he  has  what  a 
Scotch  philosoj^ier  characteristically  terms  ^^a  passion  for  re- 
forming the  world  ;."  '  but  he  adds  that  the  only  mode  of  doing 
so  which  he  means  to  attempt  is  by  ^  familiarising  the  imagina- 
tion of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excel- 
lence.'    It  was  long,  however,  before  he  came  to  be  satisfied 
with  so  vague  and  gradual  a  means  of  accomplishing  so  great  an 
end.     When  his  eje^  were  first  opened  to  ^the  miseries  with 
which  the  world  was  bursting,'  it  was  by  a  complete  change  in 
the  framework  of  society  that  he  proposed  to  remove  them.     He 
had  a  firm  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind ;  he  saw  that 
^eir  actual  condition  was  very  &r  from  perfect ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  world  as  it  was  and  the  Paradise  of  his  imagimtion, 
only  heightened  the  indignation  with  which,  he  contemplated  the 
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mt^'fAiMBmi  mafgptAaig  to  his  mind  any  difficulty  in  valuing 
tbodieK;  It  i»  BO  -mrj  nre  virtue,  Ibe  fortitode  that  endnrat 
tk  &  a£  oar  JMlnii  ei^atuw  widi  patimee^  btcaose  they  are 
iBenlaUA.  Btat  Sbellay  did  not  yoaacaa  it  He  would  not 
bditre  in  ihm  impowihility  of  sweeping  all  evil  at  (Hioe  £rom  the 
flolk  No  nnpliwant  belief  in  the  ^  eadgencies  of  aooiety '  waa 
dnndta  aittke  hie  oonrietion  that  tome  qnick  and  eaay  <diange 
iB^»ljitioB»ef.the  tbiioii»  clawn  of  aoeiety  would  malie  all 
onatoBOB  hacpff^  and.  annabley  and  freeu. 

With  audi  hepts  aod  fieelings*  oeospying  hii  mind,  he  paned 
tbr  fcit  two  or  thiee  yeai»  after  hia  marriage  in  waiMliiiny 
valndy  tfanxq^  areiy  oomep  of  the  three  kmgdoma ;  writing 
poefej,  aoqoixing  knowledge^  and  pirmehing  and  practising 
^regcterianism.  This  last  fancy  was  an  unlucky  one.  A  purely 
i^>9iteUe  diet  ■wims  to  h&ve  disagreed  widi  hi^^  and  Mr. 
racod^  ii  likely  enoagh  to-  be  correct  in  thinking  that  the  r»- 
■Bdc^e  Fcatlssinois  of  diese  years  may  have  been  greatly  owing 
tolk  disordewHi  state  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  which  sneh  a  diet 
wmiiimd^  At  adl  eirants^  whedier  it  was  that  he  ymm  forced 
to8iek.inrjdiyflieal  heakk  and  comfort  in  peipetaal  leeomotiea, 
fribat  the  peet'e- mind 

^JM^  like  a  tempest  strong, 
Coine  to  fiim  thus  and  drrre  t£e  weaiy  wight  along,' 

it  a  certain  tiiat  at  ne  moment  during  this  period  was-  it 
P^MiUe  for  their  deaiest  £riand  to  say  where  the  Shelleys  might 
li^Mi  to  be  living..  One  assertion,  indeed,  but  one  only, 
^^  be  mada  with  confidenae.  Where  they  were  yesterday, 
itniglit  be  said  to  any  anxious  inquirer,  there  assure  yourself 
*7  «e  not  to  be  found  to-day.  From  Scotland  to  Ireland — 
^bose  to  the  Ue  of  Man — ^to  Nant  Gwyilt  in  Radnorshire — to 
^^OBth^— to  LondeOi— to  Tanyrallt— to  Bracknell — ^he  passed 
^  si^  fitom  land  to  land,  or,  aa  Mr.  De  Quincey  suggests, 
^Ahasueni%  hie  own  wandering  Jew.  Among  other  places 
"B  ibiDd  a  tempemry  refuge  in  Keswick,  and  made  the 
^Iptuitanoe  of  Southey.  Gderidge  unfortunately  was  absent. 
<^e  mj  unfortunately,  because,  if  any  teacher  of  that  day  was 
ytf^  ot  uodesstaiiding  Shelley's  spiritual  nature,  and  directing 
|^)timaColendge.  What  might  have  been,  had  they  met,  there 
*  ^  possibility  and  little  use  of  conjecturing ;  but  Coleridge 
J"*"^ased  to  r^p?et  that  they  had  not  '  Shelley,' he  says, '  would 
^  felt  that  I  understood  him.  I  might  have  been:  of  use  to 
*^«d  Southey  could  not' 

Wiih  some  part  of  his  aspirations,  however,.  Southey  was  quite 
^^'^  to  sympathise.     He,  too,.had  been  haunted  at  one  time 
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vdth  visions  of  a  perfect  state,  and  he  welcomed  diis  expelled 
undergraduate,  as  a  young  enthusiast  who  had  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Robert  Southey  a  man  who  could  understand  him 
and  do  him  justice — a  man  who  saw  in  him  ^  the  ghost  of  his 
own  youth,'  and  the  promise  of  a  manhood  as  fiedr  as  his.  Shelley 
would  outgrow  his  fatal  opinions.  They  were  the  eflfect  of 
ignorance  and  boyhood,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  had  come,  said 
die  good  Southey,  with  a  self-complacency  which  in  him  was 
always  too  simple  to  be  unpleasing,  to  *  the  best  physician  in  the 
world.'  With  all  his  good  will,  however,  the  physician  had 
need  of  a  subtler  philosophic  intellect  than  Southey's,  who  should 
propose  to  probe  and  to  cure  the  spiritual  wounds  of  the  author 
of  ^  Queen  Mab.'  Meantime  that  patient  chose  a  different  master 
for  himselfl 

•  It  is  not  easy  for  men  of  to-day  to  understand  the  position 
that  William  Godwin  held  fifty  years  ago.  The  tide  of  specula^ 
tion  has  rolled  on,  and  its  Lethean  waters  have  passed  over  the 

*  Essay  concerning  Political  Justice.'  But  early  in  this  century 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  book  reigned  with  an  unquestioned 
sovereignty  over  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  and  a  considerable  one 
in  the  world  of  letters.  Shelley,  above  all,  was  captivated  by  a 
philosophy  which  promised  the  fulfilment  of  his  fondest  Utopian 
dreams.  Mr.  Godwin  described  a  state  of  society  from  which 
the  oppressions  and  injustice  of  the  great,  and  the  folly  and  igno- 
rance and  discontent  of  the  poor,  were  to  be  banished,  by  a  ^  just 
and  equal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  life.'  This  consum- 
mation he  did  not  propose  to  attain  by  violence  or  by  any  sudden 
enactment  of  government,  but  by  the  simpler  expedient  of  re- 
moving gradually  the  true  causes  of  inequality,  and  of  the  mischief 
that  results  firom  it — ^the  evil  passions  of  mankind.  But  no 
temper  of  mind  could  differ  more  widely  firom  the  dispassionate 
calmness  with  which  Godwin  had  promulgated  his  doctrines,  than 
the  impulsive  eagerness  and  ardour  with  which  Shelley  embraced 
them.  He  was  too  impatient  to  rest  satisfied,  like  his  master, 
with  improving  the  world  by  reasoning.  The  '  Political  Justice ' 
had  been  published  twenty  years,  and  he  saw  the  world  no 
nearer  the  reign  of  equality.  We  had  not  advanced  a  step  in 
twenty  years  towards  the  abolition  of  fleets  and  armies,  tax- 
gatherers  and  excisemen,  footmen,  courtiers,  surnames,  and  family 
ties.  Such  considerations  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  of  eagerness 
to  produce,  by  his  own  personal  efforts,  the  immediate  amelioration 
of  mankind.  ^  Something  must  be  done.'  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  go  to  Ireland,  and  diffuse  happiness  there,  in  the  first 

{ilace,  by  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics.     But,  before  he 
eft  Keswick,  he  had  learned  that  Godwin  was  then  alive  and  in 
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London,  and  made  himaelf  known  bj  letter  to  the  inestimable 
andftor,  to  whom  he  owed  a  stricter  sense  of  justice  and  a  purer 
dieoiy  of  happiness  than  other  men  possessed.  His  advances 
were  kindly  received,  for  Godwin  could  not  fail  to  be  both 
interested  and  touched  by  so  boundless  an  admirati<m  as  that 
which  Shelley's  letters  expressed.  But  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
tiiat  this  placid  and  grave  jdulosopher  must  have  been  nearly 
as  much  puzzled  as  pleased  by  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  his 
imknown  disciple.  His  letters,  accordingly,  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  very  cautious  complexion.  Might  not  his  young  corresp<mdent 
be  too  aiig:Ty  with  his  father?  Might  not  the  latter  have  acted 
kit  the  best?  Was  he  quite  entitled  to  be  a  judge  of  con- 
troversies? Was  he  entitled  to  obtrude  his  peculiar  opinions 
on  the  world?  He,  who  was  yet  a  scholar,  ought  to  have  no 
inkderable  itch  to  become  a  teacher.  Sobriety  of  spirit  ought  to 
be  cultivated*  Early  authorship  ought  not  Such  prudent  hints 
as  diese  seem  to  have  dropped  from  the  wise  man's  pen.  But 
bow  was  happiness  to  be  difiiised,  if  a  Shelley  were  forbidden  to 
speik?  Sobriety  of  spirit?  yes !  but  first  of  all  the  good  cause ; 
selfishness  and  prejudice  were  being  aided  by  many  a  dull  publi- 
cation ;  might  not  a  Shelley  counteract  the  bigots  and  the  block- 
heads ?  He  might  have  answered  his  monitor  out  of  his  own 
ffiontfa ;  for,  according  to  the  author  of  the  *  Enquiry  concerning 
Pcjitical  Justice,'  sincerity  ^requires  us  to  give  immediate  utterance 
to  every  useful  and  valuable  idea  that  occurs,'  and  Shelley  had 
DO  doubt  whatever  of  the  use  and  value  of  his  own  convicticms. 
He  would  not  give  up  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  He  went  to 
Dublin,  and  bq^n  operations  there,  after  a  fashion  which  called 
iatth  from  Godwin  still  more  earnest  remonstrances  than  before. 
He  was  shocked  in  Dublin  by  such  depths  of  human  misery  as 
he  had  never  known  the  existence  of  elsewhere ;  the  poor  were 
huddled  together  in  their  narrow  streets,  ^a  mass  of  animated 
filth  f  the  mob  were  so  degraded  and  brutalised,  that  he  verily 
believed  the  oyster  stood  higher  than  they  did  in  the  scale  of 
imellectoal  being.  This  was  the  hopefiil  audience  to  whom  he 
addressed  pamphlets  on  the  state  of  their  nation.  He  proposed 
to  roiae  a  I)ublin  mob  from  the  ^  degraded  lethargy'  into  which 
they  were  sunk,  by  the  formation  of  oi^;anised  societies  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  It  was,  indeed,  the  existence  of  those 
grievances  alone  which  seems  to  have  given  him  any  hope  of  the 
regeneration  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  He  had  learned  firom 
die  writings  of  Godwin  that  a  high  morality  must  disregard  the 
details  of  private  life,  and  *  teach  men  to  consider  themselves 
under  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  whole  body  of 
mankind.'     It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  a  happy  circumstance, 
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that  tibe  faeiicrvolent  passions  of  this  fanitalised  popohoe  rnxMrn^ 
^  in 'some  degree  excited,  tand  iBdiridual  interests  generalised  "hy 
Catholic  disc^ualifioatioini,  «iid  the  oppressive  inflneaoe  of  tk^ 
Union  Act'  This  was  a  crisis  which  ought  not  to  pass  umm— 
proved ;  and  the  siode  of  imprcmng  it,  v^oh  he  suggested, -imis 
by  the  institntion  of  an  ^  Association  for  the  purpose  of  aestaring* 
beland  to  ^e  presperity  which  -S^  possessed  beCsve  the  iOnion/ 
But  Godwin  Temem'bered  the  Jaoobins,  aad  al^oned  pcdilaoal 
societies^  Mis  lellen,  therefore, inaonwer to  the  eloguent epssdes 
in  qvluidi  SheUey  poured  forth  his  hopes  aad  a^ivationa,  aie 
letters  of  rebuke  and  warning.  He  entreated  our  impetnoas 
reformer  to  abstain  from  pubUoattetts  which  might  be  £all 
of  highly  icommendable  sentnuents,  but  which,  if  they  weie  Id 
produce  any  efiect  at  all,  must  have  -^no  very  remote^ndenoy 
to  light  again  the  'flames  of  rebellion  and  war^'  The  people 
of  Irekad,  he  ^assured  him,  had  been  ■  for  'jpears  in  a  Mrtale 
of  diseased  activity ;  it  was  not  of  being  awakewid  that  "diey 
stood  in  need.  Above  all  he  condemned  ihe  organised  soeietiea. 
They  could  not  be  dangerous,  said  Sheliey,  for  he  had  taken 
pains,  even  to  tautology,  to  insist  on  pmrely  pacific  meaauies.  ^  Yob 
are  preparing,'  said  Mr.  Godwin,  ^  a  aoeeie  of  blood.  If  yenr 
associaticms  take  ^fiect  to  any  extensive  degree,  tremendous  ooor 
sequences  will  follow,  and  hundreds  by  their  oahsnities  and  pi»- 
mature  fate  will  expiate  your  error.  And  then  what  will  it  avaS 
you  to'say,  *^I  warned  them  against  this.  Whenl^put  tho'seed 
into  the  ground,  I  laid  nay  s^mn  injunctions  upon  it  that  it 
Bhould  not  germinate  ?" ' 

To  such  admonitions  as  these  ^elley  yielded  reluctantly  and 
half  convinced.  Mr.  Hogg  is  of  opinion  that 'Godwin's  argfo- 
ments  had  not  affected  him  in  ^e  least,  however  fae  onay  ham 
ftttfeered  that  philosoj^er  by ^pessnading  ham  to  think  so;  Inzt 
that  Iw  himself  had  been  disgusted  with  some  mob^olenoe,  and 
grown  tired  of  his  hopeless  scheme.  At  all  events  lie  withdxesr 
his  unlucky  pamphlets  from  circulation,  and  determined  to  lescwe 
Dublin/       ^    ^ 

It  <iaght  to  be  observed  that  €helley'«  benevolence  did  not 
-confine  itself  to  vague  and  generol4Bdhemes  of  social  reformatioa; 
and  the  absence  of  human  wisdom  by  whidh  these  were  ^arao- 
terised  does  not  Hseem  to  have  afiected  his  ^private  charity  in  any 
equfid  d|9gree.  No  doubt  the  latter  was  quite  as  impokdve  si 
many  cases  as  the  former.  Mr.  Ho^  has  some  anecdotes  which 
show  this ;  and  Shelley  would  not  have  been  SheUey,  if  he  had 
not  been  carried  awi^  by  his  emotions.^  ^But  in  general  his 
-charity,  though  liberal,'  says  Mr.  Leigh  iHunt,  *was  not  weak. 
He  inquired  personally  into  the  circmnstanoes  of  lus  petitiofieis, 
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die  sick  in  -Qieir  beds  (for  he  had  gone  die  round  of  the 
ho^ntBhy  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  practise  on  occasion!  and 
kpt  a  r^nlar  list  of  industrious  poor,  whom  he  assisted  with 
snail  snms  io  make  up  their  accounts/  This  refers  to  a  later 
penod-tiam  that  of  his  risit  to  Ireland,  but  his  hand  and  his  heart 
veie^sfwvjs  open  as  di^. 

In  suBOther  erent  of  his  life— &e  most  important  and  the  most 
■storisos  of  all — ^the  Grodwin  influence  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
Bust  disBStnms.  We  refer  to  Shelley's  separation  from  his  first 
wSe.  Bhelley's  opinion  of  marriage  our  readers  know;  but  unless 
Mr.  Godwin^s  opinion  had  resembled  it,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Us .dangliter  would  hare  ^finked  her  fortunes/  in  Lady  Shelley's 
rinase,  wdth  fliose  of  die  poet,  while  the  poet's  wife  was  living. 
obeDey's  widow,  a  woman  of  rare  genius,  said  long  ago,  and 
Lady  Shelley  repeats  ihe  statement  now,  that  if  the  history  of  this 
efent  were  folly  known,  his  diaracter  would  appear  in  a  fairer  and 
hdgfater  light  than  that  of  any  contemporary.  Lady  Shelley  seems 
to  hare  contemplated  at  one  time  the  future  publication  of  certain 
papers,  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  in  the  possession  of  his 
&mily,  whidi  might  hare  made  the  story  of  his  life  complete. 
We  gather  firom  ihe  preface  to  her  second  edition,  that  this  inten- 
fion  hsa  been  abandoned.  And,  for  reasons  that  we  shall  state 
immediately,  we  think  it  has  been  most  wisely  and  properly  aban- 
doDed.  Meanwliile  there  is  one  point  on  which  Lady  Shelley's 
Bairatire  is  at  rariance  with  another,  which  seems'  to  us  equally 
aa&ontatfTe,  eren  if  we  assume  that  her  yiew  should  be  supported 
by  the  family  papers  in  question.  She  says  that  *  towards  the 
ekse  of  1812,  ertmngements  (which  for  some  time  had  been 
wkamly  gneming  faebwecn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  %elley)  came  to  a 
crisiB.  Separation  ensued,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to  her 
Crtker's  hmse.'  Mr.  Peacock  on  the  other  hand  declares,  on 
the  aotfaerity  of  his  own  recollection,  tixat  there  was  no  estrange- 
ment in  1818,  and  ai^es  that  the  possibility  of  anjrthing  of 
ihe  kind  having  taken  place  in  the  previous  year  is  excluded 
b^  the  tone  of  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Miss  Fanny  Godwin 
(sister  of  the  second  Mrs.  Shelley),  written  in  December,  1812. 
Ihis  letter  is  printed  in  the  Shelley  ^  Memorials,'  and  expre&ses  a 
sufficiently  warm  admiration  of  poor  Harriet's  charms.  Stronger 
eodmee  that  so  late  as  March,  1814,  no  separation  had  been 
CQnleni|ilated  iiy  et&er  husband  or  wife  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fMrt^that  on  the  d4th  of  that  month,  ^  in  order  to  obviate  all  doubts 
that  mi^t  arise  touching  the  validity '  of  their  previous  marriage 
in  Scotland,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  Shelley,  formerly 
Ihniet  Westbrook,  were  remarried  by  licence  (with  the  consent 
of  the. lather  of  the  lady,  who  was  still  a  minor)  iiv^t.  George's, 
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Hanover  Square.  The  inference  is  irresistible.  Neither  Shelley  j 
nor  his  wife  could  then  have  been  very  anxious  to  disscdve  the 
marriage  which  they  were  celebrating  for  the  second  time.  The 
declared  object  of  the  second  celebration  was  to  remedy  the  pos- 
sible inefficacy  of  the  first.  In  case  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  insufficient  to  constitute  a 
marriage,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  now  called  to  their  aid.  Mr.  Peacock  is  wrong  in  supposing^ 
that  a  divorce  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  Scottish  courts  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  persons  who  desired  a  divorce  would  not 
have  taken  steps,  as  the  Shelleys  did,  for  riveting  their  chains 
more  closely.  It  seems  then  to  be  established,  that  at  least  till 
the  end  of  March,  1814,  no  separation  had  been  contemplated  bj 
the  Shelleys.  It  does  not  follow  that  no  estrangement  had  taken 
place  between  them.  Mr.  Peacock,  indeed,  bought  they  were 
on  perfectly  good  terms ;  but  the  closest  intimacy  will  not  prevent  j 
people  from  deceiving  themselves  about  the  married  life  of  their 
neighbours.  Mr.  Peadfek's  recollection,  therefore,  only  proves  that 
he  observed  no  disagreement  between  Shelley  and  his  wife :  it 
does  not  prove  that  there  was  none.  And  the  letter  to  Miss  God- 
win, on  which  he  relies,  is  to  our  mind  not  much  more  conclusive. 
It  praises  Harriet's  charms,  as  we  have  said — it  defends  her 
manners  and  conduct  against  Miss  Godwin's  disapprobation ;  but 
Shelley  might  do  all  this,  and  more,  and  yet  feel  that  he  had 
not  found  in  marriage  the  kind  of  help  and  support  that  his  weak 
and  sensitive  nature  craved.  Mr.  Peacock's  description  is  very 
pleasing : — 

'  Harriet  Shelley,'  says  he,  *  had  a  good  figure,  light,  active,  and 
graceful.  Her  features  were  regular  and  well  proportioned.  Her  hair 
was  light  brown,  and  dressed  with  taste  and  simplicity.  In  her  dress 
she  was  truly  simplex  munditus.  Her  complexion  was  beautifully  trans- 
parent :  the  tint  of  the  blush  rose  shining  through  the  lily.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  pleasant ;  her  speech  the  essence  of  frankness 
and  cordiality ;  her  spirits  always  cheerfdl ;  her  laugh  spontaneous, 
hearty,  and  joyous.  She  was  well  educated.  She  read  agreeaUy  and 
intelligently.  She  wrote  only  letters,  but  she  wrote  them  well.  Her 
manners  were  good,  and  her  whole  aspect  and  demeanour  such  mani- 
fest emanations  of  pure  and  truthful  nature,  that  to  be  once  in  her 
company  was  to  know  her  thoroughly.  She  was  fond  of  her  husband, 
and  accommodated  herself  in  every  way  to  his  tastes.  ■  If  they  mixed 
in  society,  she  adorned  it ;  if  they  lived  in  retirement,  she  was  satis- 
fied ;  if  tibey  travelled,  she  eigoyed  the  change  of  scene.' 

Nevertheless,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Harriet  Shelley,  with 
many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities,  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing or   sympathising  with   her   husband's   genius.      Now 
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Sbelkj  had  fdund  oat  that  there  muft  be  a  perfect  community 
of  experience  between  his  heart  and  that  of  hit  beloved  : — 

*  All  thonghtSy  all  passions,  all  deh'ghts, 
Whatever  stirred  his  mortal  frame, 

mivt  find  its  coonterpart  in  the  soul  that  loved  him,  and  that  he 
should  love ;  or  the  aching  void  that  oaght  to  be  filled  by  this 
amoa  would  still  remain  unsatisfied.  A  pretty  English  girl, 
widumt  genius  and  with  a  well-regulated  n^ind,  no  more  resembled 
the  ideal  of  bis  imagination  than  of  the  poet's  in  *  Alastor.'  In 
troth,  the  veiled  maiden  whom  that  adventurous  youth  saw  in  a 
rision  is  the  true  prototype  of  Shelley's  love  as  well  as  the  image 
of  his  hero's. 

Harriet  had  no  such  dazzling  claims  on  his  affection.  She  was 
the  mother  of  a  child  whom  he  loved ;  but  she  could  not  share 
bis  subtle  speculations  and  lofty  dreams.  When  the  notion  that 
tltfy  had  rescued  one  another  from  domestic  tyranny  had  lost 
its  first  freshness,  the  points  of  sympathy  between  them  grew 
fewer  and  feebler  every  day.  Unfortunately  also  an  elder 
Miss  Westbrook  chose  to  live  with  her  sister,  and  being  ap- 
parently rather  an  unamiable  personage,  by  no  means  increased 
the  comfort  of  their  home.  But  without  her  aid,  the  distance 
must  soon  have  grown  hopeless  between  a  kindly,  cheerful,  light- 
Iiearted  young  woman,  aiKl  the  poet  'rapt  above  the  pole,'  There 
have  been  men  of  as  great  genius  as  Shelley,  the  good  husbands 
of  women  far  inferior  to  Harriet,  who  have  been  satisfied  that 
their  wives  should  share  with  them  the  common  cares  and  en- 
joyments of  every-day  life,  without  insisting  that  they  should 
accompany  them  also  in  their  loftiest  flights  of  imagination.  But 
^Uey,  with  the  most  isolated  and  self-absorbed  of  human  intel- 
lects, had  the  most  sensitive  organization.  He  was  not  strong 
enough  to  be  self-sufficient  in  his  isolation  ;  he  soared  higher  than 
the  eyes  of  other  men  could  follow  him,  and  was  miserable  because 
he  found  no  human  being  to  be  his  companion  on  the  level  he 
lad  reached.  His  wife  at  least  could  not  follow  him  there :  there 
was  only  one  woman  probably  in  the  world  that  could — the 
daughter  of  Godwin  and  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft ;  and  it  was  his 
fortune  to  meet  with  her  at  the  moment  when,  with  'a  spirit 
trembling  and  feeble  through  its  tenderness,  he  was  seeking 
sympathy  everywhere,  and  finding  only  repulse  and  disappoint- 
ment' To  Quote  Mr.  Peacock :  '  He  might  well  have  said  after 
first  seeing  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  "  Ui  vidi!  ut  periir^ 
Nothing  that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history  could  present  a  more 
striking  image  of  a  sudden,  violent,  irresistible,  uncontrollable 
passion  than  that  under  which  I  found  him  laboiuing  when,  at  his 
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request,  I  went  up  from  the  country  to  call  on  him  in  Londoi 
Of  course,  it  was  Shelley's  duty  to  control  this  passion,  at  wfaa 
ever  cost  of  streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts ;  and  we  trust  1 
might  have  done  so  without  compromising  his  poetical  characte 
There  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  be  so  true  to  h 
genius  as  by  remaining  true  to  his  sacred  obligation.  We  hai 
no  wish  to  ieH  the  story  unfairly ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  doin 
so,  we  quote  his  own  account  of  the  failure  of  his  old  love,  an 
the  result  ol  his  new  passion,  in  the  verses  which  be  addressed  1 
Mary  Grodwin,  in  th©  dedication  of  the  'Revolt  of  Islam' : — 

'  Alas  that  Love  should  be  a  blieht  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain :  then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone. 
Tet  never  found  I  one  not  &lse  to  me. 
Hard  hearts  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
l¥hich  crashed  and  withered  mine,  that  could  not  bo 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog  until  revived  by  thee. 

Thou  friend  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  heart 
Fell  like  bright  spring  upon  some  herbless  plain. 
How  beautifol  and  cahn  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walked  as  ftoe  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Which  man^  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  vain 
From  his  dun  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it  long  I 

No  more  alone,  through  the  world's  wilderness^ 

Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 

I  journeyed  now :  no  more  companionless 

Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. 

There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 

When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 

When  In&my  dares  mock  the  innocent. 

And  cherished  Mends  turn  with  the  multitude 

To  trample  :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood ! 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 
And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return ; 
Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
Which  says  : — ^Let  scorn  be  not  repud  with  scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortmiate  beneath  Life's  beaming  Mom ; 
And  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  song  I  conaeorate  to  thee. 
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And  wfait  art  tiiOQ  ?  I  know,  but  dare  not  gpeak ; 
Time  may  inteipret  to  his  silent  years ; 
Yet  in  Uie  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
And  in  the  li^t  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears, 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whiqwre^  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears. 
And  thioa^  thine  eyes,  eren  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  Isnp  of  TBirtal  fire  burning  internally.' 

In  plftin  English,  towards  the  end  of  Jtily,  1814,  four  months 
after  SheUey  was  remarried  to  Harriet  Westbrook,  he  deserted 
bis  wife,  and  left  England  with  Miss  Godwin.  Harriet  died 
in  December,  1816,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  he  married 
Mits  Godwin. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  points  in  this  story  not 
perfectly  clear.  We  cannot  pretend,  for  example,  to  decide 
between  Lady  Shelley  and  Mr,  Peacock.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  former  is  right  in  ascribing  this  catastrophe  to  a 
long  and  growing  estrangement,  or  whether  the  latter  may  not 
be  justified  in  denying  the  existence  of  any  such  estrangement 
before  Shelley  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Godwin.  We  have  pointed 
oaX  di£Bcalties  in  both  of  these  theories ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
of  the  slightest  consequence  which  of  them  is  the  true  one.  One 
tiling  is  certain,  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  marriage  was  atoned 
for  by  as  impetuous  a  repudiation.  And  however  late  or  early 
be  made  the  unhappy  discovery  that  he  could  not  really  give  his 
beart  to  the  woman  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  name,  it  can 
banDy  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  '  Epipsychidion '  would 
allow  his  true  love  to  be  restrained  by  claims  of  hers  when  at 
last  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  Mary  Godwin  '  the  vision  of 
bis  youth  noade  perfect'  The  wrong  of  which  he  was  guilty 
cannot  be  diminished  by  showing  that  he  had  been  tired  of  his 
wife  for  years.  It  cannot  be  increased  by  showing  that  the 
period  of  his  dissatisfaction  must  be  measured  by  months. 
^fe^the^  does  it  seem  to  us  at  all  probable  that  our  judgment  of 
Siefleys  conduct  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  possession  of 
foUer  information  about  other  circumstances  which  now  remain 
<Joabtful.  We  have  no  desire  that  the  family  papers  should  be 
inade  public,  which  Lady  Shelley  says  '  may  in  after  years  make 
the  itory  of  his  life  complete.'  We  already  know  enough  of  him 
to  understand  his  desertion  of  his  wife.  We  shall  never  know 
euxigh  to  make  it  excusable  unless  graver  charges  should  be 
proved  against  her  character  and  conduct  than,  so  far  as  we  know, 
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hsLve  ever  been  liinted  against  either.  If  Lady  Shellejr'g  papers 
have  any  reference  to  her,  we  trust  they  may  never  see  the  light. 
Mr,  Peacock  bears  witness,  and  says,  '  I  feel  it  due  to  the  memory 
of  Harriet  to  state  my  most  decided  conviction  that  her  conduct 
as  a  wife  was  as  pure,  as  true,  as  absolutely  faultless  as  that  of 
any  who  for  such  conduct  are  held  most  in  honour/  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  conviction  Was  well  founded.  It  would 
be  wrong,  if  it  were  possible,  to  shake  it  even  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate Shelley.  It  is  not  much  to  ask  his  representatives  to  refrain 
always,  as  they  have  refrained  hitherto,  from  attempting  to  do  so. 
The  least  reparation  they  owe  to  this  poor  girl  is  to  let  her  memory 
rest  in  peace.  Shelley,  at  least,  never  imagined  that  his  con- 
duct required  to  be  vindicated  by  imputing  faults  to  his  deserted 
wife.  He  had  loudly  asserted  from  the  first  that  marriage,  not 
licence,  was  a  crime.  And  if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
tied  in  nominal  bonds,  it  was  more  to  protect  his  wife  from 
reproach  than  with  any  intention  of  abridging  his  own  natural 
liberty.  ^A  husband  and  wife,'  he  had  declared,  'ought  to 
continue  united  only  so  long  as  they  love  one  another.'  It  would 
be  intolerable  tyranny  to  bind  them  after  the  decay  of  their 
affection.  And  had  not  his  great  master  in  morals,  the  wisest 
of  philosophers,  Godwin,  who  spoke  with  the  very  lips  of  reason^ 
shown  that  ^no  ties  should  be  imposed  upon  either  party 
preventing  them  from  quitting  the  attachment  whenever  their 
judgment  directs  them  to  quit  it?'  Nay,  Godwin  had  said 
much  more  than  this,  and  taught  his  disciples  that,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  society,  there  ought  to  be  no  mere  family  affection,  no 
ties  of  relationship  at  all.  Man,  in  the  universality  of  his 
benevolence,  ought  to  prefer  no  individuals  to  the  Race.  So 
thoroughly  had  Shelley  imbibed  these  doctrines  that  he  thought 
Harriet  herself  (whom  he  even  at  that  moment  pronounced  to 
be  '  a  noble  animal ')  could  not  fail  *  to  acquiesce  in  the 
transfer  of  his  affections  to  their  new  shrine.'  Harriet,  however, 
was  very  far  from  acquiescing.  *  She  gave  me,'  says  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, '  her  own  account  of  the  transaction,  which  decidedly 
contradicted  the  supposition  of  anything  like  a  separation  by 
mutual  consent' 

One  unfortunate  result  of  this  event  has  been  very  generally 
misunderstood.  He  was  prevented,  by  a  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  from  assuming  the  charge  of  the  children  of  his  first 
wife.  It  is  time  to  ask  how  far  Lord  Eldon  deserved  all  the  in- 
dignant reprobation  which  this  decision  has  called  down  upon 
him  from  eloquent  biographers,  and  all  the  melodious  curses  with 
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wiiicli  Shelley  Himself  received  it     That  question  will  be  suffi- 
dentlj  answored  bj  a  statement  of  the  plain  iacts  of  the  case.    Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  g^ves  this  account  of  it : — '  '^  Queen  Mab,''  Shelley's 
eiriiest  poetical  producti(»i,  written  before   he  was  out  of  his 
teens,  and  regretted  by  him  as  a  crude  production,  was  pub- 
lished without  his  consent     Yet  he  was  convicted  from  it  of 
holding  the  cpinion  which  his  teachers  at  the  University  had 
Df3C  thought  fit  to  reason  him  out  of.     He  was  also  charged 
with  not  being  of  the  received  opinions  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes ;  and  his  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  were  taken 
£ram  him.     They  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of 
dieChnrcIi  of  England.'   It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey  a  greater 
unoQxit  of  misrepresentation  in  four  short  sentences  without  in- 
tentional misstatement     Shelley's  children  were  not  taken  from 
Mm ;  they  were  not  transferred  from  his  care  to  another  person's ; 
die  judgment  which  was   actually  pronounced  was  not  given 
because  Shelley  held  certain  opinions,  or  because  he  had  written 
'Qneen  Mab.*     On  being  deserted,  as  we  have  described,  by  her 
hnshand,  Harriet  Shelley  returned  to  her  father's  house  with  the 
ddest  of  the  two  children.     The  other  was  soon  afterwards  bom« 
The  grandfather  received  them  into  his  house,  and  supported 
tbem.     Shelley,  so  far  as  appears,  made  no  attempt  to  do  either. 
What  the  children  had  thus  formed  part  of  their  grandfather's 
funUy  and  been  maintained  by  him  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half^  their  mother  committed  suicide  by  drowning  herself  in  the 
Serpentine  (The.  1816).     We  do  not  say  that  this  lamentable 
event  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  her  husband.     It  may  have  had, 
as  Lady  Shelley  assures  us,  '  no  immediate  connection  with  any 
oooduct  of  his.'     We  know  that  he  was  dreadfully  afflicted  by  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  tell  how  deeply  and  gloomily  her 
mind  may  not  have  been  affected  by  her  husbeuid's  desertion ;  and 
BO  one  can  pretend  to  be  certain  that  it  was  not  under  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  the  sense  of  desolation  which  that  desertion 
Slight  have  occasioned  that  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    We  do 
not  know  that  it  was  so ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  reverse.     Still 
W  can  we  be  assured  that  her  family  did  not  think  so  at  the 
time.     And,  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  to  blame  Mr.  West- 
W>k  if  he  now  refused  to  give  up  his  dead  daughter's  children 
tD  the  father,  whose  conduct  to  her  and  to  them  he  at  least  could 
(Xilylook  upon  as  a  great  and  most  cruel  crime   against  that 
dsQghter  and  her  fisimily.     For  it  was  now  that  Shelley  demanded 
Aatthe  children  should  be  given  up  to  him.     It  would  have  been 
ytrange  indeed  if  their  grandfather  had  not  resisted  the  demand ; 
^■od  it  would  have  been  foolish  if  he  had  neglected  to  do   so 

effectually. 
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efiectually.  The  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  interfere  of  its  awn 
mere  motion  (as  Mr.  Hunt's  account  would  lead  one  to  imagine) 
to  deprive  a  poet  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children  because  Lxyrd 
Eldon  disapproved  of  his  speculative  opinions.  Mr.  Westhrook 
made  a  settlement  upon  the  children,  and  caused  a  suit  to  be 
instituted,  by  which  they  were  made  wards  of  the  Court.  The 
question  of  their  custody  was  brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  a  petition  presented  in  the  name  of  the  children.  This 
petition  stated  the  facts  as  we  already  know  them — that  the 
father  and  mother  had  been  married  m  1811 ;  that  the  fiuher 
Lad  deserted  his  wife,  and  had  ever  since  unlawfully  cohabited 
urith  another  woman;  that  the  petitioners,  as  well  as  their 
mother,  had  since  been  maintained  by  their  maternal  grand- 
father ;  and  that  the  mother  was  now  dead.  *  It  was  then  stated  *  (we 
quote  from  Mr.  Jacob's  Report)  *  that  the  father  avowed  himsdf 
an  atheist ;  and  that  since  his  marriage  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which  he  blasphemously  derided  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  and  denied  the  existence  of  a  God 
as  Creator  of  the  Universe ;  that  since  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
had  demanded  that  the  children  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
and  that  he  intended,  if  he  could,  to  get  possession  of  then- 
persons,  and  educate  them  as  he  thought  proper.'  These  came 
to  be  the  established  facts  with  which  tibe  Lord  Chancellor  had  to 
deal ;  for  though  Shelley  put  in  his  answer  in  the  suit,  the  answer 
did  not  affect  the  representations  made  in  the  petition,  and  in  the 
affidavits  and  exhibits  by  which  it  was  supported.     The  blas- 

£hemous  work  alluded  to  was  probably  *  Queen  Mab  ; '  but  Mr. 
•eigh  Hunt  is  wrong  in  talking  as  if  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  an  unauthorised  publication  to  found  upon  it  opinions  whidi 
Shelley  regretted.  It  is  true  that  an  edition  of  *  Queen  Mab '  was 
published  without  Shelley's  consent,  but  not  till  four  years  after 
the  Chancellor's  judgment  had  been  pronounced.  Shelley  tried 
to  suppress  that  edition,  and  wrote  to  the  ^  Examiner '  that  the 
book  was  crude  and  immature.  But  this  remonstrance  was 
made  in  1821,  and  the  case  of  his  children  was  decided  in 
1817.  *  Queen  Mab,'  though  not  then  published  in  the  sense 
of  being  sold  to  the  public,  had  been  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends :  there  could  have  b^n  no  difficult  in  pro- 
ducing a  copy  to  prove  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  And  if 
Shelley  then  regarded  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  as  erode 
and  immature,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  say  so ;  for  it 
was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chancellor  that  the  father 
of  thie  petitioners  had  published  a  work  such  as  that  described 
in  the  petition,  and  that  he  still  retained  the  opinions  expressed 
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in  It.  fiat  altboogh  that  was  clearly  established,  the  judgment, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  not  founded  upon  it  What  the 
lenlt  mi|^  have  been  if  nothing  had  been  proved  in  the  case 
except  Shelley's  »eculatiye  opinions  is  a  different  question. 
Certein  it  is  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  luminous,  weighty,  and 
iBost  tempesate  written  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  judgment, 
aBzioaslj  distinguishes  between  such  a  case  and  the  one  before 
him,  and  he  thns  explains  the  difference : — 

*  This  10  a  case  in  which,  as  the  matter  appears  to  me,  the  bther's 
poBciples  cannot  be  mismiderstood — ^in  which  his  condtict,  which  I 
onaot  but  consider  as  highly  immoral,  has  been  established  on  proof. 
Bid  established  as  the  ^ct  of  those  principles :  conduct  neyerthe« 
less  whieh  he  rapresoits  to  himself  and  others  not  as  oondoct  to  be 
eooBHiGied  as  immoral,  but  to  be  recommended  and  observed  in 
ftictioe  and  as  worthy  of  approbation.  I  consider  this  therefore  to 
be  a  case  in  which  he  has  d^nonstrated  that  he  must  and  does  deem  it 
to  be  matter  of  duty  which  his  principles  impose  upon  him,  to  recom- 
BKnd  to  those  whose  opinions  he  may  take  upon  himself  to  form,  that 
eooduet  in  some  of  the  most  important  relations  in  life  as  moral  and 
Tirtaous,  which  the  law  calls  upon  me  to  consider  as  immoral  and 
vidoos]:  ocmduot  which  the  law  animadverts  upon  as  inconsistent 
with  tiia  duties  of  persons  in  such  relations  of  life,  and  which  it  oon- 
odacs  as  iiguiiously  affecting  both  the  interests  of  such  persons  and 
ihose  of  the  community.  I  cannot  therefore  think  that  I  should  be 
JBitified  in  delivering  over  these  children  for  their  education  ezolu- 
avdy  to  what  is  calLd  the  care  to  which  Mr.  Shelley  wishes  it  to 
be  intrusted.* 

We  are  bold  to  say  that  no  Judge  could  have  come  io  a 
difierent  ccmclusion.  It  must  always  be  a  delicate  matter  for  a 
Court  of  Justice  to  interfere  between  parents  and  children ;  but, 
asmming  the  propriety  of  doing  so  at  all — and  that  had  been 
settled  long  before  Lord  Eldon's  day — It  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine a  clearer  case  for  such  interference  than  that  of  Shelley. 
In  the  first  place,  Shelley's  obnoxious  opinions  were  condemned 
by  die  law  of  England,  and  not  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord 
Eldon's  private  sentiments  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  deci- 
sion than  if  the  question  had  been  whether  a  provision  in  a 
setdement  should  go  to  Shelley's  son  or  his  daughter.  He  was 
to  expound,  and  not  to  make  the  law,  in  both  cases  alike.  In  a 
later  case  it  was  pleaded  before  him  that  a  father  had  turned 
Unitarian.  We  need  not  say  what  Lord  Eldon's  orthodoxy 
thought  of  Unitarianism.  But  he  refused  to  give  any  weight  to 
dart  ccmsideration.  *  With  the  religious  tenets  of  either  party,' 
he  said,  *  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  except  so  far  as  the  law  of  the 
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country  calls  upon  me  to  look  on  some  religious  opinions  sl^ 
dangerous  to  society.' 

The  decision  of  Lord  Eldon,  as  he  himself  intimated,  was  noi 
final :  an  appeal  lay  to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  Lord  Erskizu^^ 
Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lord  EUenborough  were  members.  Bat  nd 
appeal  was  brought  The  judgment^  as  we  have  already  said^ 
was  given  in  writing — a  mediod  not  very  usual  with  Lord  EldoriL^ 
and  which  shows  his  anxiety  that  the  reasons  of  his  decisioin 
upon  so  delicate  a  subject  should  not  by  any  possibility  be  nus^ 
apprehended.     Vain  hope  I     Mr.  Peacock  says, — 

*  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  persons  at  the  time  should  bsvo 
supposed  that  ^e  judgment  had  been  formed,  at  least  partly,  on 
religious  grounds.  Shelley  himself  told  me  that  Lord  Eldon  haA 
expressly  stated  that  such  grounds  were  excluded,  and  the  judgnaenft 
itself  showed  it.  But  few  read  the  judgment.  It  did  not  appear  in^ 
the  newspapers,  and  all  report  of  tiie  proceedings  was  int^^oted. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  accompanied  Shelley  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  liord 
Eldon  was  extremely  courteous,  but  he  said  blandly,  and  at  the  sama 
time  determinedly,  that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  would  be  punished 
as  a  contempt  of  court. 

'  The  only  explanation  I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  myself  of  his 
motive  for  this  prohibition  was,  (hat  he  was  wUUng  to  leave  the  large 
body  of  fancUica  among  his  political  supporters  under  delusion  as  to  ^e 
ground  of  his  judgment ;  and  that  it  was  more  for  his  political  interest  to 
he  stigmatised  hy  Liberals  as  an  inquisitor  than  to  incur  in  any  degree  ike 
imputation  of  theological  Uberality  from  his  own  persecuting  party  I  * 

Lord  Eldon  may  have  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  that 
the  miserable  details  should  not  be  promulgated.  But  his  pro- 
hibition (if  any  was  in  fact  uttered)  could  only  apply  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  while  the  matter  was  still 
pending.     Such  injunctions  are  not  uncommon  at  present* 

That  Shelley  himself  should  understand  the  purely  scientific 
aspect  in  which  the  case  appeared  to  the  Chancellor's  mind — 
when  even  a  sensible  and  intelligent  friend  like  Mr.  Peacock 
thought  so  very  irrationally  on  the  subject — was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  accordingly  the  mode  in  which  he  looked  at  the 
transaction  may  be  gathered  both  from  the  energetic  verses  in 
which  he  curses  Lord  Eldon  and  calls  him  a  demon,  and  also 
from  the  curious  reflection  with  which  he  afterwards  chose 
to  console  himself,  that,  if  Lord  Byron  had  been  in  England,  he 
would  have  *  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  such  a  deci- 

*  The  case  is  incladed  in  the  professional  Reports  of  Mr.  Jacob,  published  some 
years  later. 

ftion.' 
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sko.'  He  did  not  know  that  nothing  could  move  the  Chancellor 
except  the  arguments  of  counsel :  he  did  not  know  that  for  a 
printe  gentleman  to  interfere  would  be  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
nactitj  of  Justice :  for  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  s  perscMial  contest  between  himself  and  a  malignant  and 
powerful  enemy,  a  diabolical  perscmage — who  probably  had  nerer 
Iwaid  of  him  till  he  heard  the  argument. 

Ladj  Shelley  says  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  delivering 
judgment  had  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  infant  son  by  his 
second  wife.  The  judgment  contains  no  such  threat  But  un- 
doabtedly  Shelley  himself  was  afraid  that  this  child  might  be 
taken  from  him.  For  various  reasons  he  left  England  in  the 
jeir  1818  for  Italy — as  it  happened,  never  to  return.*  The 
fint  aspect  of  that  country,  Mrs.  Shelley  tells  us,  enchanted 
^  His  health  and  spirits  had  suffered  greatly  during  the 
lut  years  of  his  residence  in  England,  and  the  chimge  of  scene 
uid  the  new  climate  seem  to  have  been  singularly  beneficial 
to  bodu  Italy,  he  thought,  was  the  paradise  of  exiles,  and  his 
letters  are  full  of  the  most  rapturous  descriptions  of  all  that 
inade  it  so.  Bnt  even  in  Italy  he  was  not  altogether  absorbed 
in  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  either  of  nature  or  art  One  part  of 
lus  correspondence  shows  also  how  active  and  generous  an  in- 
toest  he  could  take  in  the  affidrs  of  others.  SheUey's  income  had 
by  this  time  been  increased  to  1000/.  a  year ;  and  he  appears  to 
W  let  (m  foot  the  project  of  a  steamboat,  to  ply  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Leghorn ;  for  building  which  he  was  to  advance  the 
money,  while  the  profit  was  to  belong  solely  to  certain  friends. 
*The  prospects  and  views  of  our  friends,'  says  Mrs.  Shelley, 

*  (hew  [them  to  England,  and  the  boat  and  the  engine  were 
akaadoned.  Shelley  was  deeply  disappointed:  yet  it  will  be 
s^  how  generously  he  exculpates  our  friends  to  diemselves,  and 
ftlieres  them  from  the  remorse  they  might  naturally  feel  for 
kriDg  thus  wasted  his  money  and  disappointed  his  desires.' 
Tbi»  occurred,  we  should  observe,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
i^ence  in  Italy.  During  the  first  winter  he  had  neither  the 
s^boat  scheme  to  occupy  his  mind,  nor  the  society  of 
^  friends  to  amuse  it  He  and  hb  wife  were  living  at 
^*plei,  their  Mends  at  Leghorn.  They  had  little  intercourse 
^th  their  travelling  fellow-countrymen  in  general ;  and  Mrs. 
8ielley  thinks  that  Ae  utter  solitude  in  which  they  lived  allowed 
^  hnsband  to  brood  far  too  intently  over  his  sorrows.  We 
'^^^  accordingly,  from  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  musical 

*  Mr.  Peioock  thinks  that  restleiness  and  embarrasiment  were  the  chief  caoset. 

verses 
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verses  in  tlie  world,  tliat  tbis  period  was  passed  in  a  dejectiois 
tliat  neither  the  warm  sun,  nor  die  clear  sky,  nor  the  bhie  isles 
and  snowy  mountains  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  were  capable  of 
alleviating.  Putting  all  questions  of  temperament  aside,  it  is 
not  very  surprising  that  this  should  have  been  the  case.  No 
one,  surely,  can  doubt  that  such  a  life  as  Shelley's  had  been 
hitherto  must  have  afforded  matter  eoough  for  mekndioly 
brooduo^.  His  schemes  for  the  regeneration  ci  his  fellow-crea- 
tures had  failed,  even  ignominiously :  poor  Harriet's  tragic  end 
might  have  shaken  a  more  &rm  and  callous  nature  than  his: 
the  Chancery  proceedings  must  have  caused  him  deep  mortificm^ 
tion  ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  should  have  called  and 
felt  himself  an  exile  and  a  Pariah.  Neither  did  be  escape — ^thongh 
we  do  not  mention  it  to  account  for  his  temporary  depression  at 
Naples — firom  afiUctions  of  a  commoner  kind ;  for  he  had  lost  one 
diild  of  his  second  marriage  in  the  autunm  of  1818  at  V^dce,  and 
another  died  at  Rome  in  the  following  spring.     Rome  became  so 

Eainful  to  the  unfortunate  parents  after  this  last  loss,  that  diey 
urried  northwards  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Leghorn.  From 
thence,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  they  removed  to  Florence  ; 
and  at  Florence  we  fear  that  the  painful  sense  of  exile  to  which 
we  have  alluded — ^the  miserable  consciousness  that  Englishmen 
in  general  must  look  at  him  with  dislike  and  suspicion — cannot 
but  have  been  greatly  increased  by  news  that  came  to  him  from 
England. 

The  ^  Revolt  of  Islam '  was  written  in  1817,  and  published  in 
the  following  year ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  period  oi  whidi  we 
are  speaking  that  Shelley  knew  of  the  reception  it  had  met  widi 
from  various  journals,  and  chiefly,  we  need  not  say,  from  Hms 
*  Quarterly  Review.'  We  cannot  look  back  upon  that  matter 
with  the  humiliation  which,  if  we  believed  the  partisans  of 
Shelley,  it  would  become  us  io  feeL  Even  as  a  work  of  art^ 
we  have  always  thought  this  poem,  though  beautiful  and  har- 
monious in  versification,  and  even  magnificent  in  passa^s«^ 
^nite  unworthy  of  the  wonderful  genius  of  its  author.  B«t 
it  is  not  merely  as  a  woik  of  art  that  the  ^  Revest  of  Uaa ' 
must  be  considered.  It  had  made  its  fbst  appearance  under 
the  title  of  '  Laon  and  Cythna,'  but  '  Laon  and  Cyfhna  ^  was 
still  more  outspoken  as  to  certain  matters  than  the  *  Revolt 
of  Islam,'  and  was  almost  immediately  withdrawn  from  cii>- 
culatioQ  to  reappear  with  akeraticms  under  its  present  name. 
There  is  something  not  quite  worthy  of  l^ielley  in  this  traasuy 
tion.  On  the  one  hand,  merely  prijulential  reasons,  mere  dread 
of  public  indignation,  ought  not  to  have  indaoed  him  to  conoesl 
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opmions  which  he  believed  that,  for  the  sake  of  hamanity,  it  was 
his  boanden  duty  at  all  risks  to  promulgate.  But  those  who 
knew  most  of  Sielley  will  be  least  inclined  to  attribute  to  him 
sech  a  motive  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  good  feeling  in- 
duced him  to  abstain  from  printing  what  he  knew  must  be 
painful  and  shocking  to  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
tie  second  version  should  have  been  suppressed  as  well  as  the 
fiisL  For  no  pain  which  Shelley  suffered  from  the  criticism  can 
iidl  have  been  greater  than  that  which  many  excellent  people 
must  hare  experienced  in  reading  his  poem,  and  a  natural  feeling 
<tf  indignation  may  have  prompted  greater  severity  of  language  thwi 
is  common  at  the  present  day.  Whether  the  comments  upon  his 
perscmal  history  were  just  or  not,  the  readers  of  his  biography,  as 
given  by  his  friends,  may  judge  for  themselves.  We  do  not  know 
dttt  we  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  tone  of  the 
poem,  tiban  by  reprinting  one  of  the  ^  calumnious '  paragraphs  of 
4e  review  of  1819  :— 

'  The  ezistenee  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  is  the  grand  problem  of 

aH  philosophy Mr.  Shelley  refers  it  to  the  faults  of  those 

social  institutions  and  religious  creeds  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
file  eonduct  of  man  here,  and  his  hopes  in  a  hereaf(;er.  In  these  he 
seems  to  make  no  distinction,  but  considers  them  all  as  bottomed 
i^on  principles  pemioious  to  man  and  unworthy  of  God,  carried  into 
details  the  most  cruel,  and  upheld  only  by  the  stupidity  of  the  many 
CD  the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish  conspiracy  of  the  few  on  the  other. 
AocardiBg  to  hiai  the  earth  is  a  boon  gaiden  needing  litfle  care  or 
calfeivaiion,  but  pouring  forth  spontaneously  and  inexhaustibly  all 
iunooeot  delights  and  luxuries  to  her  innumerable  children :  the  seasons 
hove  no  indemenGies,  the  air  no  pestilence  for  man  in  his  proper 
state  of  wisdom  and  liberty ;  his  business  here  is  to  enjoy  himself^  to 
abstain  from  no  gratification,  to  repent  of  no  sin,  hate  no  crime,  but 
be  wise,  happy,  and  free,  with  plenty  of  "  lawless  love."  This  is  man's 
nalaral  state,  the  state  to  which  Mr.  Shelley  will  bring  us,  if  we  will 
baft  bsreak  up  the'  ^  crust  of  our  outworn  opinions  "  as  he  oalk  them, 
and  put  them  into  his  magic  cauldron.  But  kings  have  introduced 
war,  legislators  crime,  priests  sin ;  the  dreadful  eonsequenees  have 
been  tiiat  the  earth  has  lost  her  fertility,  the  seasons  their  mildness, 
libe  air  its  salufarify,  man  his  freedom  and  happiness.  We  have 
beeoiy  a  foul-fBsdmg  carnivorous  race ;  axe  foolish  enough  to  feel 
rnicamfortable  after  the  commission  of  sin.  Some  of  us  even  go  so 
fitf  as  to  considor  vice  odious ;  and  we  all  groan  under  a  multitude  of 
crimes  merely  conventional :  among  which  Mr.  Shelley  specifies  with 
gceat  sang  froid  the  conunission  of  incest.' 

One  of  the  alterations  in  the  second  version  is  the  substitution 
of  the  name  of  Joshua  Cor  that  of  Christ  in  a  list  of  false  pro- 
phets, but  this  is  only  an  apparent  concession.     The  Christiaa 
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religion  is  still  treated  throughout  the  poem  with  peculiar  c<hi- 
tempt  and  abhorrence.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so. 
Of  all  religious  principles,  those  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
pernicious  and  hateful  were  repentance  and  faith;  the  first  he 
thought '  the  dark  idolatry  of  self;'  the  foulest  breast,  in  his 
view,  might  be  cleansed  by  love  and  joy,  but  not  by  loathing  its 
own  past  crimes :  the  second  was  a  ghastly  obscene  worm,  only 
worthy  to  be  named  with  plague  and  slaughter,  fear  and  slavery, 
custom  and  hell ;  and  he  was  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  those 
two  monstrous  principles  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Shelley's  other  poems,  with  tiie  exception  of  *  Alastor '  and 
one  or  two  minor  pieces,  were  written  in  Italy ;  the  *  Prometheus 
Unbound,'  at  Rome,  in  1819  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  *  Cenci  ' 
at  Leghorn,  late  in  the  same  year.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  were  written  also  the  greater  number  of  those  lyrical  poems 
— ^it  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  name  diem — 
which  form,  after  all,  to  our  mind,  his  best  title  to  immortality.* 
We  do  not  forget  the  power  and  passion  of  tiie  *  Cenci,'  nor  the 
grand  conception  of  ^  Prometheus.'  These  are  great  works,  but 
they  are  not  faultiess.  The  latter,  indeed,  contains  many  pas- 
sages (generally  very  sounding  and  musical  passages)  which  we 
are  bold  enough  to  say  are  utterly  unmeaning.  But  the  '  Ode 
io  the  Skylark,'  '  Ariel  to  Miranda,'  the  *  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,'  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  absolutely  per- 
fect. They  are  also  peculiar  to  Shelley.  Scarcely  any  other 
lyrics  combine  so  many  of  the  highest  excellences  of  lyrical 
poetry — so  much  depth  of  melody,  so  much  imaginative  passion, 
so  subtle  a  penetration  into  the  most  hidden  feelings,  and  so 
marvellous  a  grasp  of  the  most  evanescent ;  so  much,  above  all, 
of  that  intensity  of  feeling,  which  Charles  Lamb,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  attributes  to  some  of  Shakspeare's  songs,  an  intensity 
of  feeling  '  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  element  whid^ 
it  contemplates.' 

We  must  not  be  led  away,  however,  into  criticism  of  Shelley's 
writings.  Our  present  concern  is  with  his  life,  and  we  have 
mentioned  tiiese  poems  for  the  same  reason  as  the  *  Revolt 
of  Islam,'  because  tiiey  were  the  leading  events  of  his  life  in 
the  years  of  their  composition.  Those  years  were  spent  in 
the   north    of   Italy,   chiefly   in  Pisa   and   its   neighbourhood. 

*  We  are  slad  to  see  that  several  of  them  have  been  inserted  bv  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave  in  his  delightful  little  volume  *  The  Golden  Treasury '  (Macmillan, 
1861),  which  contains  many  of  the  best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  onr 
l&iig^u^e»  grouped  with  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other  like  Ae  pic- 
tures in  a  well-arranged  Gallery. 

During 
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Dnring  part  of  tliii  time  Lord  Bjron  was  Ids  neighbour.  Their 
acqaaiotance  had  begun  some  years  before,  and  thej  were 
always  on  friendly  and  even  intimate  terms,  though  not,  perhaps, 
00  a  perfectly  cordial  footing.  The  elder  poet,  indeed,  was 
in  &r  too  wayward  and  irritable  a  state  of  mind  to  allow  of  his 
fonning  new  or  close  friendships ;  but  it  is  satisfactory,  for  his 
own  saJce  as  well  as  for  Shelley's,  to  find  that  he  treated  the 
latter  thnmghout  with  the  consideration  and  respect  that  became 
Urn,  bat  which  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  display  just 
tien  towards  every  man  of  genius,  or  even  towards  every  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Early  in  1821  Shelley 
Conned  a  more  intimate  friendship  with  a  less  distinguished 
person,  Mr.  Williams.  Both  Williams  and  Shelley  were  fond 
of  boating,  and  the  latter  had  constructed  a  boat  of  lath  and 
canras  fit  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Amo.  The  Italians  seem 
to  have  thought  this,  as  it  probably  was,  rather  a  dangerous 
amusement ;  but,  excepting  an  occasional  ducking,  no  great 
harm  came  of  it  Next  year,  however,  they  were  more  ambi- 
tious. The  Shelleys  and  Williams  were  living  together  in  a 
lonely  house,  called  the  Villa  Magni,  near  Lerici,  on  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia.  Nothing  could  be  more  solitary  than  their  situation — 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  con- 
fesses, nothing  could  be  much  more  uncomfortable.  Their 
amusement  was  sailing.  A  small  schooner  had  been  built  for 
^  at  Genoa,  on  a  plan  of  Mr.  Williams's.  The  sailors  who 
Wight  her  round  to  Lerici  thought  she  was  '  a  ticklish  boat  to 
njanage,'  but  Shelley  was  delighted  with  her,  and  Williams,  in  his 
diary,  expresses  great  admiration  of  her  qualities,  and  congratulates 
Hmself  on  possessing  '  a  perfect  playtmng  for  the  summer.'  As 
l<Mig  as  they  used  her  merely  as  a  plaything  in  the  land-locked 
%  of  Spezzia,  they  probably  ran  little  risk.  Unhappily,  they 
were  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  longer  and  more  dangerous  voyage. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had  come  to  Italy  on  Lord  Byron's  invitation 
to  edit  a  new  *  Quarterly,'  of  which  we  need  say  no  more  here 
4an  that  Byron,  Hunt,  and  Shelley  were  to  contribute  to  it, 
^  that  it  was  to  be  called  the  *  Liberal,'  He  arrived  at  Genoa 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1822,  and  Shelley,  in  his  anxiety  to  see 
^  friend,  determined  to  go  in  his  boat  to  Leghorn,  and  thence 
to  Pisa.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  July,  he  left  the  Villa 
Magni,  in  the  little  Den  Juan^  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of  a 
^le  sailor-boy* besides  himself  and  Mr.  Williams.  They 
'Kiched  Leghorn  in  safety ;  two  or  three  days  were  spent  at 
Pisa,  one  of  which  Hunt  commemorates  as  a  delightful  after- 
noon ;  but  Mrs.  Shelley  had  been  ill  and  depressed  during  the 
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whole  time  of  her  residence  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  and  a  de- 
sponding letter  from  her  induced  her  husband  to  return  home 
earlier  than  he  had  intended.  On  the  8th  of  July  they  set 
sail  from  Leghorn.  Mr.  Trelawney  had  intended  to  accompany 
them,  in  Lord  Byron's  yacht,  the  Bolivar,  He  was  prevented 
doing  sOy  but  watched  their  departure  till  thei^r  boat  was  hidden 
in  a  sea-fog.  Captain  Roberts  had  also  watched  their  vessel 
with  a  glass  from  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  at  Leghorn.  ^They 
were  off  Via  Reggio,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  when 
a  storm  was  driven  over  the  sea.  It  enveloped  them  and  several 
larger  vessels  in  darkness.  When  the  cloud  passed  onwards, 
Roberts  looked  again,  and  saw  every  other  vessel  sailing  on  the 
ocean  except  their  little  schooner,  which  had  vanished.'  Fom^ 
teen  days  aifterwards  Shelley's  body  viras  found  washed  on  shofe, 
A  volume  of  Keats's  poems  and  a  volume  of  Sophocles  were  in 
the  pockets.  The  body  of  Williams  was  discovered  at  the  same 
time,  a  few  miles  off;  that  of  the  sailor,  Charles  Vivian,  not  till 
three  weeks  later.  But  though  these  remains  were  discovered, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  were  not  permitted  to  have  possession  of 
them.  Quarantine  laws  required  that  they  should  be  burned. 
They  wore  consumed,  accordingly,  on  funeral-piles,  after  the 
ancient  fashion,  in  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Mr.  Trelawney.*  The  last-named  gentleman  took  the  most  active 
part  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  done  iq  everything  that  was 
necessary  since  the  wreck.  Mrs.  Shelley's  letters  are  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  sagacity  and 
his  generous  kindness ;  but  the  greatest  service  of  all  was,  that 
his  presence  enabled  her  to  give  her  sorrow  words,  for  with  him, 
and  him  only,  she  writes  that  she  can  speak  of  her  husband. 
We  know  nothing  more  terribly  pathetic  than  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  this  remarkable  woman ;  and  we  may  add  that,  how- 
ever little  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  man's  wife  may  prove  for 
him  in  general,  nothing  that  has  yet  been  written  about  him  has 
given  us  so  high  an  opinion  of  Shelley's  character. 

*  'His  ashes  were  deposited,'  ays  Lady  Shelley,  'in  the  Protettant  borial- 
ffround  at  Rome,  by  the  side  of  his  son  William,  and  of  his  brother-poet  Keats. 
An  inscription  in  liatin,  simply  setting  forth  the  Acts,  was  written  by  Lei^  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  Trelawney  added  a  few  lines  ttom  Shakipeare's  Tai^eit  (one  of  Shelley's 
fiiTOorite  plays) :— . 

''Kothing  of  him  that  doth  fkde 

But  dom  suffer  a  seanshange 

Into  something  rich  and  straage.** 

The  same  ^tleman  also  planted  eight  cypresses  ronnd  the  spot,  at  whidi  Mten 

were  flonnshing  in  1844,  and  probfOdy  are  still.' ,  We  are  sorprised  that  UiS 

Shelley  should  not  have  obtained  more  recent  inlbrmation  as  to  the  tomb. 

On 
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On  one  point,  bowv^vr,  Mrs,  Siellej  has  not  convinced  us. 
We  bare  faoled  to  d&KX>Ter  in  the  history  o{  this  life  anything 
like  tbe  systematic  malignitj  of  persecntion  which  Mrs.  Shelley 
and  odiers  have  so  clamorously  denounced.     In  the  rough  daily 
life  of  the  world,  most  men  hare  something  to  sufier ;  sensitive 
nntm-ea   inevitably  have  much  to   sa£br  from  the  unconscious 
ensehj  of  mankind.     The  griefs  that  may  be  told  are  neither 
naore  nor  greater  than  the  vague,  inefiaUe,  immeasurable  mass  of 
anfiering  that  our  careless  dinregard  of  feelings  which  we  do  not 
nnderatand,  or  which  we  are  determined  to  be  blind  to,  has  occa- 
sioned ;  and  Shelley,  too  surely,  had  his  share  of  such  griefs  as 
tbeae.     But  he  had  other  injuries  to  complain  of^  for  he  chose  to 
become  the  assailant  of  society,  and  society,  no  doubt,  found 
dnonpions  who  could  strike  both  harshly  and  sternly  in   h«r 
defence.     There  are  persons  who  see  in  this  collision  only  the 
eternal   strife   between   genius  and  the  vulgar  world  it  comes 
to  ennoble  and  to  purify.     It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  such  critics 
si^^wiM  despise  the  unhappy  caitifi  at  whose  hands  their  Shelley 
anfered  wrong ;  it  is  natural  that  they  should  see  nothing  but 
divine  energy  in  the  blows  he  dealt,  nothing  but  bad-hearted 
ciuelty  in  tbose  he  received ;  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
eloqnent  in  vitupqation  of  Oxford,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  ^  Quar- 
teriy  Review.'     The  truth  is,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  coldest 
moralist  to  read  the  miDving  and  exquisite  poetry  in  which  Shelley 
has  so  ofiten  expressed  his  half-bewildered  sense  of  suffering  and 
wrong,  without  a  sympathy  £sr  too  intense  for  a  dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  question  between  him  and  his  critics.     Who 
takes  the  trouble  now  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  severity  ?     It  is 
enough  that  they  condemned  'Pnmietheus'  and  the  'Revolt  of 
Uam.'     But  we  do  not  know  how  to  argue  with  the  man  who 
riiall   maintain   that  a  journal   professedly  Christian  was  not 
entitled  to  utter  in  the  plainest  and  strongest  language  its  con- 
demnation of  those   two  poems — ^poems   in  which,  sometimes 
in  lines  that  are  equally  rugged  and  obscure,  oftener  in  most 
jure  and  simple  English  and  the  most  flowing  and  musical  versi- 
fication, but  always  openly  and  without  disguise,  the  Christian 
religion  and  Christian  morality  are  not  so  much  attacked  as  exe- 
crated.   Nor  do  we  think  that  Shelley  was  exactly  the  man  in  whose 
month  it  lay  to  complain  of  the  haursh  construction  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    Talk  of  him  as  they  pleased,  they  never  could  match  the 
langnage  in  which  he  himself  spoke  <^  his  public  and  private 
enemies,  or  those  whom  he  thought  such ;  his  father,  for  example, 
or  Lord  Casdereagh,  or  Lord  Eldon,  or  George  IV.,  or  George  III. 
With  all  his  love  of  toleration,  there  never  was  a  mind  more 

^      incapable 
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incapable  of  admitting  the  honesty  of  an  antagonist.  He  utterly 
abhorred  the  Tories  and  priests,  from  whom  he  differed,  and 
seems  to  be  screaming  with  rage  whenever  he  talks  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fSir  from  sajing  that  the  criticisms 
of  forty  years  ago  contain  a  fiill  and  just  estimate  of  Shellej's 
genius.  The  vigour  and  the  brightness  of  that  genius  they  did 
not  sufficiently  appreciate.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  still 
the  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men,  that  there  is  no  one  of  our 
great  poets  whose  writings  are  disfigured  by  graver  blemishes 
than  Shelley's,  or  whom  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to  place 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 

The  great  crime  of  ^elley's  life  can   neither  be  excused 
nor   explained   away;    and   yet  the  remainder  of  his  histoiy 
is   far  from  exhibiting  any  traits  of  that  heartless   profligacy 
which    such    conduct  would   lead  us   to   expect.      We    think 
with  Mr.  Kingsley  that  he  had  ^  no  sense  of  the  moral  law.' 
We  do  not  say  that  he  had  no  moral  sense,  or  that  he  had 
not  moral  aspirations  of  the  loftiest  kind ;  but  that  he  had  no 
understanding  or  conception  of  a  moral  law  external  to  him- 
self is  strictly  and  literally  true.      It  is  impossible  to  know 
anything  about   him,  and  yet   to  doubt    that    he   was   gifted 
with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  comprehend  all  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  beauty.      People  who  came  only  casually 
in  contact  with  him   were   charmed  with  his   gentleness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others;   and  the   effect  of  his  character  on 
those  who  saw  him  more  closely  and  oftener  was  nothing  short  of 
fascination.     The  most  striking  instance  of  this,  perhaps,  is  his 
influence   with   Lord   Byron.      We   have   said   that  there   was 
not  entire  cordiality  between  the  two  distinguished  poets ;  but, 
for   that   very  reason,   it  is   all   the  higher  testimony    to    the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  Shelley's  character,  as  well  as  to 
his  amiability,   that  Byron   in  the   worst  and   most  wa3rward 
period  of  his  life  should  have  felt,  as  he  unquestionably  did,  in 
his   companionship,   the   influence   of  a   more   elevated  mind. 

*  You  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Mxurray  ; 

*  you  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was ;' 
and  in  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  he  says  that 
Shelley  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and  least  selfish  man  he 
ever  knew.  We  might  fill  pages  with  instances  of  his  generosity 
— a  generosity  which  in  many  cases  was  only  rendered  possible 
by  '  unprecedented  self-denial.'  But  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney's  sums  up  the  whole  matter  when  he  says  that  Shelley 
'  loved  everything  better  than  himself.'  His  emotions  found  fruit 
in  action  without  let  or  struggle ;  they  were  generally  good  and 

noble. 
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DoUe,  bat  we  hare  teen  that  on  one  very  tignal  occasion  they 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  when  they  were  yicious,  he  had 
neither  the  nenre  nor  the  will  to  control  them.  He  acted,  in 
short,  professedly  from  impulse,  and  not  from  duty. 

It  is  carious  to  consider  now  much  of  the  child  Shelley  carried 
with  him  into  manhood.     His  impulsiveness  and  eagerness  were 
pre-eminently  childish ;  but  he  seems  to  have  retained  in  his  ma* 
tnrity  not  only  the  temperament,  but  all  the  innocent  simplicity 
and  freedom  of  manner  which  belong  to  ^that  little  Goshen,' 
as  Charles  Lamb  calls  childhood,  in  which — if  the  spirit  that  is 
most  congenial  to  those  kindly  regions  could  have  entitled  him 
to  inhabit  them — he  ought  to  have  lingered  for  ever.     Children 
invariably  recognised  hun  as  their  fellow ;  and  when  he  dived 
a&er  dieni  into  gipsy-tents,  or  played  at  ^frightful  creatures' 
vidi  them  in  literary  drawing-rooms,  the  curious  instinct  of  infancy 
tao^  them  to  welcome  their  ally,  and  admit  him  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  mysteries.     It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  we  must 
add,  that  he  may  have  frightened  himself  quite  as  much  as  Mr. 
Hnnt's  little  boy  when  he  screwed  up  his  hair  into  a  horn  and  simu- 
lated a  hideous  monster.     His  sister  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  *  on  one  occasion  gave  the  most  minute  details  of  a  visit 
he  had  paid  to  some  ladies  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  our 
village,'  describing  their  house  and  gardens,  their  occupation, 
and  their  reception  of  him,  ^  although  it  was  almost  immediately 
ascertained  that  the  boy  had  never  been  to  the  house.'     Such 
freaks  of  the  imagination  are  by  no  means  uncommod  with  clever 
diildren.     Many  a  nurse  and  many  a  mother  has  been  perplexed 
by  some  such  circumstantial  narrative  of  events  that  never  took 
place  ;  and  only  too  many  a  young  romancer,  we  are  afraid,  has 
sustained  anmerited  chastisement  at   the  hands  of  elders  who 
knew  no  difference  between  a  falsehood  and  an  illusion.     Shelley 
carried  with  him  into  later  life  this  easy  self-abandonment  to 
the  fabrications  of  fancy.     No  man  was  more  single-minded, 
or  more  detested  falsehood,  and  no  man  saw  persons  or  things 
more  clearly ;  and  yet  we  cannot  accept  without  hesitation  his 
account   of  a   single    event    in    his  own   life.      To    give  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  he  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 
had  been  expelled  from  Eton  for  striking  one  of  his  school- 
boy-tyrants through    the    hand   with  a    penknife.     When    he 
gave   Mr.   Peacock   an  account    of  what  took   place    on  the 
occasion   of  his   expulsion  from  Oxford,  he  painted  a  public 
assemUy  of  college  dignitaries  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  young 
and  solitary  student;  he  described  the  impassioned  oration  in 
which  he  had  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  that  awful  con- 
Vd.  110.— iVo.  220.  Y  clave. 
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dare,  and  told  how  lie  liad  ^called  on  the  iUnstrioos  sprite 
who  had  thed  g^lory  on  those  walls  to  look  down  on  their  dege^ 
nerate  successors.'  The  stab  with  the  knife,  and  the  ponisk- 
ment  that  followed  it — tibe  solemn  tribunal,  the  public  audiencx^ 
and  the  Sequent  defence,  were  as  entirely  iiaaginary  as  the 
blood-boltered  figure  that  drove  Macbeth  bom  his  chair;  or 
the  air-drawn  dagger  that  marshalled  him  to  the  bed-chamber 
of  Duncan.  The  sense  of  cruel  injury  which  he  retaiaed  onlj" 
too  keenly,  however  passionately  it  may  have  longed  for  rdief 
in  revenge  or  in  indignant  expostulation,  had  not  in  reali^ 
found  it  in  either.  But  Shelky  seemed  to  himself  to  recall  with 
equal  vividness  states  of  mind  which  had  undeniably  been  his^ 
and  the  actions  which  might  naturally  have  been  the  result  and 
outcome  of  such  states  of  mind.  He  arranged  in  his  own  im*- 
gination  appropriate  scenes  and  occasions  for  these  exploits  ;  be 
traced  such  consequences  as  must  necessarily  have  followed ;  and 
thus  he  looked  at  all  the  past  through  a  mist  of  faxkcy  which  dis- 
torted or  magnified  its  actual  events. 

The  miserable  relations  in  which  he  stood  towards  his  own 
family  gave  rise  to  more  fearfiil  delusions.  He  believed  that  his 
father  wished  to  shut  him  up  in  a  madhouse.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  his  life  was  not  safe  from  the  sanne 
unnatural  hatred.  He  was  driven  firom  one  happy  retreat  after 
another  by  such  terrors  as  these.  It  became  a  fixed  idea  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  the  object  of  an  unrelenting  persecuticm ;  and 
the  terrible  apprehensions  to  which  this  idea  gave  rise  produced 
in  his  disordered  imagination  strange  visions,  now  of  friendly 
visitors  who  came  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  now  of  midnight 
murderers  who  came  to  kill  him.  His  mind  dwelt  on  these 
its  own  creations  till,  thus  ^by  feverish  passion  overcome^'  he 
saw  them  with  his  bodily  eyes,  talked  with  them,  and  strugg'led 
with  them.  Mr.  Peacock  was  staying  with  him  when  one 
of  these  mysterious  visitations  occurred.  Shelley  gave  a  minute 
and  circumstantial  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with 
one  Williams  of  Tremadoc.  *He  came  to  tell  me,'  said  he, 
^  of  a  plot  laid  by  my  father  and  uncle  to  entrap  me  and  lock 
me  up.'  We  have  an  equally  detailed  account  of  a  rather  mofe 
alarming  occurrence  which  took  place  some  years  earlier  in 
Wales.  A  man  broke  into  the  house  at  night,  fired  a  pistol  at 
Shelley,  knocked  him  down,  struggled  with  him,  was  wounded 
by  a  pistol  which  •  Shelley  fired  in  his  turn,  aiui  fled  with  a 
shriek,  swearing  vengeance  against  Shelley,  his  wife,  and  his 
sister.  Five  hours  afterwards,  when  Shelley  was  still  sitting  up^ 
the  assassin  returned,  thrust  his   arm  through  the  glass  of  a 

window, 
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ndow,  wai  &cd  at  him  agam.  A  aecond  ttrngf  le  took  place. 
Mdr  piftDlt  were  dischaiged.  Shellej  itrack  at  the  intruder 
vkk  a  swofcL  There  was  a  light  for  ^  iword,  which  the 
^nma  had  almost  succeeded  in  seisiiig  when  a  senrant  bttrst 
into  the  room,  and  again  he  made  his  escape.  The  story  is  tohl 
ki fetter  fipom  the  first  Mrs.  Shellej  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
iddng  than  her  account  of  fine  tenor  and  dismay  of  the  whole 
fawlj,  and  of  the  nervous  system  of  her  husband  entirely  orer- 
tacd  by  the  horrors  of  the  night  By  the  irresistible  evidence 
rfdrcBinstances  both  these  stories  are  disproved.  Mrs.  I^elley  no 
4^  WIS  givii^  what  she  believed  to  be  a  perfectly  true  account 
rfwiat  die  h«»elf  had  witnessed.  *  But  she  did  not  see  the  sup- 
fond  assassin  9t  all.  Probably  she  may  have  heard  a  noise  as 
■  nme  loch  fight^  as  her  husband  afterwards  described  to  her, 
^^  actually  taking  pUce.  Pistols  were  certainly  fired ;  but 
%  were  fired  by  Shelley  himself,  He  had  been  brooding  over 
^  impatemal  plot  against  his  life  and  liberty  till  his  heated 
^  conjured  into  visible  existence  the  tool  who  was  to  put  it 
>  execution.  He  fought  with  his  enemy  with  sword  and  pistol, 
tt  Luther  hurled  the  readiest  weapon  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
^tbe fiend  whose  bodily  presence  startled  him  in  the  Wartburg. 
&t  hit  eyes,  Uke  Luther's  in  this  case,  were  made  the  Ibols 
if  lus  iiBsgination.  The  murderer  who  attacked,  and  his  fiiend 
WilBanit  who  warned  him,  were  both  alike  the  *  very  painting 
of  Us  fear.' 

'The  man,'  says  Coleridge,  'who  mistakes  his  thoughts  for 
V^ffW  and  things  is  msid.'  And  Shelley's  hallucinations, 
^^^  not  to  be  confounded  with  what  is  usually  called  insanity, 
»e  ceitainly  not  compatible  with  perfect  soundness  of  mind. 
TWy^ere  die  result  oi  an  excessive  sennbility,  which,  only  a  little 
JJ^  sererely  strained,  would  have  overturned  reason  altogether. 
«  W  been  said  that  the  horror  of  his  wife's  death  produced 
^  mdi  effect ;  and  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  was  actually 
^■■•e.  Lady  Shelley  says  nothing  about  this,  and  we  have  no 
^^^  statement  of  the  fact  by  any  authoritative  biographer, 
^it  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  diere  are  not  wanting  in 
«<mii  writings  indications  of  such  a  calamity.  We  cannot  tell 
*^  modi  of  Sie  description  of  the  maniac  in  '  Julian  and  Mad- 
^'  »ay  not  be  taken  from  the  history  of  his  own  mind.  There 
*■*  <Aw  poems  which  suggest  the  ssone  observation.  And  it  is 
***ttn  diat  ibere  were  times  when  the  mere  intensity  of  his 
^•otiom  and  physical  sensations  was  inconsistent  with  either 
^^'^  or  bodily  health.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  the 
"^aiveness  of  the  organ  of  si^t  was  so  distressing,  that  he 

Y  2  co^iplained 
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complained  of  the  microscopic .  distinctness  with  which  the  veiy 
blades  of  grass  and  the  boughs  of  distant  trees  presented  diem 
selves  to  him.     He  was  obliged  to  pause  in  writing  down   his 
recollections  of  a  dream,  '  overcome  with  thrilling  horror.*     He 
had  to  rush  pale  and  agitated  from  the  room,  where  Lord  Bjron 
was   reading  aloud  ^  Christabel,'  with  so  vivid  and  horrible  a 
reality  it  had  burst  upon  him,  that  ^  sight  to  dream  of^  not  to  see^' 
the  bosom  and  the  side  of  the  Lady  Geraldine.     All  this  ^nras 
partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  mere  physical  illness ;  not  improbably 
to  vegetarianism.     He  would  live  for  weeks  on  tea,  ami  hremd 
and  butter,  and  lemonade.     A  disordered  stomach  was  of  coarse 
the  consequence  of  this  detestable  diet,  and  his  bodily  disorder 
exasperated  the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  imagination.     He  was 
generally  well  and  cheerful  when  he  was  obliged  to  live  *  on  what 
he  could  get  *  at  country  inns ;  and  Mr.  Peacock  records  with 
satisfaction  the  success  of  his  own  simple  prescription  of  three 
mutton  chops.      This  was  during  a  boating  excursion  on  the 
Thames.     *  He  lived  in  my  way,*  says  Mr.  Peacock,  *  for  the  rest 
of  our  expedition,  rowed  vigorously,  was  cheerful,  merry,  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits,  and  had   certainly   one   week   of 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life.'     But  though  his  natural  excitability 
might  be  aggravated,  it  was  by  no  means   created   by  bodily 
illness.     All  his  emotions  were  equally  intense,  whether  they 
were  those  of  pleasure  or  of  pain :  his  joys  were  ^  aching  joys 
and  dizzy  raptures  ;*  and  his  suffering  was  anguish  and  despair. 

The  quivering  sensibility  which  Shelley  has  often  described  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  nature,  as  it  shows  itself 
in  his  poetry.  And  in  this  respect  his  poetry  and  his  life  are 
identicid.  There  seenu  to  have  been  hardly  a  moment  in  his 
existence  in  which  he  did  not  fancy  that  he  was  assailed  by  some 
exquisite  pain  from  one  quarter  or  another,  from  within  or  from 
witnout.  There  is  hardly  a  point  at  which  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  world  without  being  wounded  to  the  quick.  Bat 
this  is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  sympathy  with  human 
nature.  There  was  nothing  to  relieve  or  to  interest  him  in  the 
rough  every-day  struggles,  anxieties,  and  enjoyments  of  every- 
day men  and  women,  because  he  neither  understood  nor  was 
capable  of  perceiving  them.  The  abstract  passions  whidi 
the  genius  of  Spenser  loved  to  represent  in  allegory — ^Pain,  and 
Strife,  and  Hate,  and  Revenge,  ^  trembling  Fear,'  and  ^  lamenting 
Sorrow ' — these  things,  the  purest  abstractions,  formed  the  wh^e 
of  humanity  to  him,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  purest  ab- 
stractions excited  in  him  such  emotions  as  the  most  pathetic 
realities  of  life  can  hardly  excite  in  other  m«n. .   He  was  un- 

happily 
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lippOj  destitute  of  the  one  qualitj  which  might  hare  enabled 
un  to  imdentandy  as  he  never  did,  the  spirit  of  human  dealings, 
ad  would  certainly  have  proved  the  best  sedative  for  his  over- 
excited sensibility.  He  had  no  humour.  His  sense  of  the 
(Toelty  which  lies  in  the  ridicule  of  an  uncouth  figure,  an  empty 
ttnoach,  or  a  threadbare  suit  of  clothes,  would  have  sealed  his 
tm  for  ever  to  the  infinite  love  and  sympathy  with  humanity 
vinch  alone  can  imagine  a  Peter  Peebles  or  a  Dominie  Sampson, 
(or  be  never  seems  to  have  felt  or  known  that  tenderness  is  more 
MpanMe  from  humour,  than  from  the  finest  sensibility  with 
ifUA  poet  was  ever  gifted.  To  S3rmpathise  with  others  is 
t  ktsoD  which  the  genuine  humourist  teaches  better  than  any 
Act  preceptor.  Sir  Walter  says  very  finely  of  the  *  Vicar 
rf  Wakefield,'  that  we  bless  the  memory  of  an  author  who 
<ttitn?es  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature.  But  far  less 
lotle  humourists  than  Goldsmith  merit  the  same  benediction. 
ITwy  reconcile  us  to  human  nature,  because  they  teach  us  to 
•derstand  it;  and  whether  as  a  poet  or  a  reformer,  Shelley's 
^tal  defect  was  that  he  understood  nothing  so  little.  He  some- 
^nnet  shows  us  a  radiant  world  of  dazzling  arms,  and  glorious 
^  and  floating  locks ;  sometimes  a  gloomy  region  of  pale 
•wiercrs,  and  lying  ministers,  and  cruel  priests ;  but  in  neither 
rf  these  do  we  breatike  the  same  atmosphere  as  that  in  which  the 
™an  creatures  of  our  actual  earth  live,  and  work,  and  have  their 
*wg.  His  opinions  accordingly  are  never  applicable  to  the  real 
**ccnis  of  living  men. 

^  Socli  a  mind  may  be  gifted  with  the  highest  poetical  genius,  but 
^  IS  erident  that  it  differs  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  all-com- 
F^l^^ve  spirit  of  the  genius  essentially  dramatic,  and  accord- 
^y  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  views  we  have  expressed 
^  Shelley's  tragedy  of  the  *  Cenci.'  Of  this  play  Lady  Shelley 
IJ^rts  that  it  *  comes  nearer  to  Shakspeare  than  any  other  writer 
»M  approached  since  Shakspeare's  time.'  If  this  were  merely  a 
'^f*  way  of  expressing  admiration  of  the  poet's  genius,  it  might 
^  be  justified  by  appealing  to  the  power  with  which  the  cha- 
J**^  ^  Beatrice  and  her  father  seize  upon  our  imagination,  and 
"*  deep  tragical  eflFect  of  their  appalling  story.  But  when 
**amatist  is  said  to  come  near  Shakspeare,  it  is  implied,  we 
1*^*^6,  that  he  has  presented  his  characters  and  handled  his 
*?y  in  the  same  manner  as  Shakspeare  would  have  done ;  and  no 
?Jici«m  of  the  *  Cenci '  could  be  more  inaccurate.  ITiere  are, 
*^  many  little  touches  throughout  the  poem  which  show  a 
^T^^refhl  study  of  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  The  scene  where 
^*^  and  Lucrezia  listen  for  Cenci's  murder  is  an  example. 
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Bat  Shelley's  poem  does  not  contain  the  elements  in  whidi  bis 
own  nature  was  deficient,  and  these  are  precisely  the  elements  Sot 
which  Shakspeare's  plays  are  most  remarkable.  He  coolcL  noi 
represent  the  conflicting  passions  by  which  men's  soul«  are 
agitated  who  commit  great  crimes,  ox  who  revenge  them,  for 
his  own  undivided  mind  had  never  been  the  scene  of  a  stTUg:^le. 
Shakspeare  in  his  most  passionate  characters  never  fails  to  show 
the  complexity  of  the  human  mind.  Shelley  deals  with  nothiiig 
but  the  essential  passicm.  Cenci  is  the  personification  of  wicked* 
ness,  and  the  poet  has  shown  us  no  other  aspect  and  no  other 
attribute  of  his  character.  Beatrice  is  the  personification  merely 
of  suffering  and  unutterable  wrong.  But  it  did  not  lie  in  Shelley's 
mind  to  depict  any  conflict  of  motives.  Scruples  and  mis- 
givings were  all  unknown  to  him,  and  therefore  they  aie  un- 
known to  Beatrice. 

If  this  view  of  Shelley's  character  as  a  purely  impulsive  one 
be  correct;  if  he   acted   throughout  without  restraint  on  the 
impulses  of  the  heart;  that  heart  must  have  been  a  noble  OQe, 
unless  the  evidence  of  all  his  friends  who  loved  him  is  abso- 
lutely worthless.     But  the  good  and  the  evil  of  his  life  were 
limited  by  his  own  disposition.     If  his  impulse  led  him  astray, 
he  knew  of  no  external  law  which  demanded  obedience  in  oppo- 
sition to  that.     Therefore  it  was   that  when  his  affection    £or 
his  wife  had  grown  cold,  or  been  displaced  by  passionate  love 
for  another,   she  was  abandoned  without  mercy.     He  who   has 
no   fixed   standard   of  morality  can   have   no  insight  into   the 
real  nature  of  moral  distinctions.     This  was  conspicuously  the 
case  with  Shelley.      He  is  always  confounding  that  which  is 
right  with  that  which  is  merely  customary,  and  anathematiaing 
it  accordingly.     And  he  gravely  permits  himself  to  say  of  the 
most  infamous  of  all  crimes  thaLt  it  may  be  right  or  wrong  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     'It  may  be  the  defiance  of  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  another,  which  clothes  itself  in  the  glory  of 
the  highest  heroism.'    He  did  not  see  that,  whatever  the  defiance 
of  human  opinion  may  be,  the  defiance  of  a  moral  law  can  never 
be  either  glorious  or  heroic,  and  that  the  general  condemnation 
of  mankind  can  hardly  make  it  so.     He  thought  it  was  noble  for 
a  man  to  brave  the  opinion  of  men,  without  pausing  to  ask  him- 
self whether  that  opinion  was  right  or  wrong.     His  own  remark- 
able courage  in  exposing   himself  to  invective  was,   perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  kind  of  oversight     It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  the  attacks  of  his  antagonists  might,  by  any  possibility,  be 
the  honest  expression  of  outraged  morality  and  insulted  faith. 
It   was   enough  that  they  were  a  multitude  and  that  he  was 

alone. 
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slone.  The  mere  circamttance  of  being  abased  was  in  bis  ejes 
a  testunonj  to  bis  worth.  This  was  wbj  be  called  himself 
aa  atheist  *  I  txxk  up  the  word,'  be  said,  "^  as  a  knight  took  up 
agvmtlet' 

We  most  not  leave  the  subject,  however,  without  saying 
dbat  this  word  is  inapplicable  to  his  later  opinions.  He  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  materialism  which  we  hare  seen 
him  expressing  at  Oxford,  and  which  he  erroneoasly  attributed 
to  Locke.  It  was  this  materialism  which  conducted  him  to 
aAeism,  by  very  intelligible  stages,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
flsi  he  retained  the  religious  doctrine  much  longer  than  the 
jMiwophy  on  which  it  was  fidunded.  Even  in  *  Queen  Mab ' 
mae  aie  indications  of  the  very  difierent  belief  of  which  his  later 
vntis^  are  fnU — a  belief  that,  instead  of  annihilating  Divinity, 
faidt  Divinity  in  everytiiing.  The  peculiar  modification  of 
psB&eism  which  he  adopted  is  difficult  to  grasp,  and  we  think 
it  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should  try  to  explain  it  It 
wiH  be  better,  we  think,  to  quote  firom  *  Adonals,  one  of  die 
■sat  intelligiMe,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  musical  exprcs- 
Ms  of  this  fiudi: — 

'  Peaee,  Peaee  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep- 
He  bsih  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stonny  vistons,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strifs, 
Aad  in  mad  trance  stnke  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. 

«  •  •  •  • 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 

His  voioe  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 

Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone 

Threading  itself  where'er  that  power  may  move 

Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own : 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love, 

ffantarnfl  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 

His  part,  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 

AH  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear, 

Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 

To  ite  own  likeness  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 

From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 

^         {The 
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The  one  remamSy  the  many  change  and  pass, 

Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  ef^th's  shadows  fly, 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  gloss, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 

Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die 

If  ihon  wouldst  be  with  that  which  then  dost  seek, 

Follow  where  all  is  fled. — Rome,  aznre  sky. 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words  are  we«k 

The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak !' 

This,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  his  iinal  religious  creed  (if 
indeed  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to  him  any  serious  convictions 
at  all),  and  this  plastic  spirit  is  the  nearest  approach  he  seems  to 
have  attained  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  Indeed,  if  we  are  at 
all  right  in  what  we  have  said  hitherto,  one  path,  at  least,  which 
leads  from  man  to  God,  must  necessarily  nave  been  closed  to 
Shelley.  It  seemed  a  melancholy  thing  to  Shelley  that  men 
should  hate  their  crimes,  or  repent  of  them  ;  he  could  not  under* 
stand  the  sacredness  of  law,  or  the  beauty  of  obedience;  and 
thus,  when  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  he  could  only  think  of  him  as  an  omnipotent  tyrant, 
hostile  to  human  liberty  and  human  right,  and  rejoicing  over  the 
wickedness  and  suflering  of  mankind.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  this,  but  it  would  be  still  more  painful ;  and  no  reader  of 
Shelley's  poetry  can  have  overlooked  the  audacity  with  which 
this  view  is  expressed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  with  Moore  and  De  Quincey  that  he  was  in  reality  capable 
of  loving  that  religion  which  he  insanely  hated.  And  we  know 
that,  though  he  saw  no  Divinity  in  its  founder,  he  had  come 
to  understand  that  it  was  in  Him  that  the  spirit  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice  he  thought  so  noble  had  found  its  highest  develop- 
ment on  earth.  We  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  had  he  not 
been  cut  off  so  early,  he  might  have  advanced  one  step  farther, 
and  have  embraced  the  faith  he  rejected — the  faith  which  ought 
to  have  transmuted  his  vague  yearnings  for  the  knowledge  of  a 
Central  Power  and  an  all-pervading  Spirit,  into  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Most  High. 


Art. 
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Art.  II.— 1.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty*$  Intpectors  of  CoaUMines. 

1859. 
1  Our  Coal  and  our  CoaUPits:    the  People  in  them  and  the 

Scenes  around  them.     By  a  Traveller  Underground.     1853. 
3.  The  CoaUFields  of  Great  Britain :  tfieir  History ^  Structure^ 

mid  Duration.     By  Edward  Hull.     1861. 
i  Transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 

Earners.     1852-59. 

rERE  are  few  of  the  principal  elements  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  so  little  known,  yet  few  so  worthy  of  being 
umTersally  known,  as  our  coal-mines.  Nearly  seventeen  millions 
of  money  represent  the  value  of  the  coal  raised  every  year  at 
oar  pits'  moaths.  Twenty  millions  of  money  represent  its  mean 
vamX  value  at  the  place  of  consumption,  and  the  capital 
engaged  and  invested  in  our  coal-mining  trade  (we  say  nouing 
of  the  value  of  the  mines  themselves)  considerably  exceeds 
twenty  millions  sterling.  The  amount  of  coal  which  we  annually 
extract  is  about  seventy  millions  of  tons ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  an  nnder-estimate.  The  pecuniary  results 
jost  given  are  based  upon  the  estimate  of  66,000,()(X)  tons. 
Taking  the  calculation  of  a  working  collier  (J.  £11  wood,  Moss 
Kt,  near  Whitehaven),  we  may  state  that,  if  68,000,000  tons 
of  coal  were  excavated  from  a  mining  gallery  6  feet  high  and 
U  feet  wide,  the  gallery  would  be  no  less  than  5128  miles  and 
1090  jards  in  length.  Or,  should  a  pyramidal  form  be  selected, 
^  quantity  would  constitute  a  pyramid  the  square  base  of 
rtich  would  extend  over  40  acres,  and  the  height  of  which 
would  be  3356  feet  There  are  grounds  for  estimating  that 
die  annual  produce  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  world  does  not  at 
Present  greatly  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  tons,  and  there- 
fore that  our  own  country  contributes  more  than  three-fifths  of 
4e  total  of  the  world's  coal-mining  labour. 

If  we  divide  the  coal-yielding  counties  of  Britain  into  four 
^^I^Stts,  so  as  to  make  nearly  equal  amounts  of  produce  for  each 
of  tliefonr,  we  find  that  Durham  and  Northumberland  yield  rather 
nioie  every  year  than  seven  other  counties,  including  Yorkshire 
^  Derbyshire  ;  more  than  another  group  of  eight  counties ;  and 
"earijas  much  as  the  whole  collieries  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
^^^otland,  and  Ireland,  the  annual  yield  of  all  the  latter  class  being 
^t  seventeen  million  tons,  and  that  of  the  two  first-named 
northern  counties  about  sixteen  million  tons.  We  shall  proceed 
^  speak  of  these  counties  as  comprehending  the  Great  Northern, 
%  as  it  is  more  commonly  but  less  correctly  termed,  the 
Newcasde  coal-field. 
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This  most  important  deposit,  which  assumes  somewhat  of  tliat 
basin-like  form  to  which  most  of  our  coal-fields  incline,  extends 
in  length  for  a  distance  of  about  forty-eight  miles,  being  bouxxled 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Coquet,  a  favourite  fishing  stream, 
and  reaching  southward  nearly  as  far  as  Hartlepool,  on  the  river 
Tees.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  its  area  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles.  From  this  area  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  Europe  have 
for  a  long  period  been  supplied  with  their  best  household  fuel  ; 
and  a  map  of  the  entire  dktii<;t,  showing  the  situatitm  of  the 
pits  by  dark  spots,  would  represent  it  as  if  it  were  riddled  widi 
small  cq>ening8,  resembling  those  of  an  enonnoos  sieve  or 
colander. 

Natural  circnmstances  have  fiBtvoored  its  developn^nt.  Its 
three  navigable  rivers — ^the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees — 
so  intersect  its  area  as  to  ofier  great  fisM^ilities  for  the  upeedy  and 
cheap  transit  of  the  coals  by  sea.  Engineering  science  also  was 
eariy  called  into  exercise  in  this  locality,  to  add  to  and  economise 
its  natural  facilities.  Here  vf&^e  bom  the  men  who  afterwards 
became  the  foremost  engineers  of  their  day.  In  the  midst  of 
these  very  ccdlieries  laboured  George  Stephenson  as  a  humble 
mechanic.  At  Killingworth  he  mended  steam-engines  and 
clocks,  and  there  up  against  a  blackened  wall  he  early  fixed 
a  sun-dial,  which,  as  report  assures  us,  he  looked  upon  in  his 
later  years  with  peculiar  affection.  On  the  banks  <rf  the  Tyne 
was  bom  that  eminent  son  of  his  who  has  spanned  the  river 
with  the  High-Level  Bridge.  That  town,  the  streets  of  which 
he  trod  as  a  humble  schoolboy,  and  in  which  he  formed  his 
great  locometive  engine  immufactory,  now  claims  him  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  she  has  ever  nourished,  and  as  her 
greatest  benefactor. 

In  1773  there  were  only  diirteen  collieries  on  the  Tyne;  in 
the  year  1800  there  were  upwards  of  thirty.  The  number  of 
collieries  had  in  1828  increased  to  forty-one  on  the  Tyne 
and  eighteen  oa  the  Wear,  in  all  fifty-nine,  which  produced 
5,887,552  tons  of  coal.  The  ooai-produce  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  was  in  1854  no  lessthaui  15,420,615  tons;  and  now 
there  are  in  Northumberland  aad  Durham  283  collieries.* 
G>lliery-raiiways,  which  at  first  stretched  over  the  district  in  rare 

*  This  is  the  numher  under  inspection  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  South 
Durham.  In  1654  Mr.  T.  Y.  HaU  stated  tlie  uumfoer  of  eoUieries  in  the  Greet 
Northern  coal-field  to  be  about  13G,  the  nomber  of  firms  working  these  to  be 
about  £0,  and  the  number  of  pits  for  sea-sale  to  be  about  200.  The  two  leading 
owners  were  die  Bilarchioness  of  Londonderry  and  the  Earl  of  Dnriism,  who  owned 
eleven  and  eight  pits  respectivelj. 
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sad  gemote  lines,  are  dw  ipiead  orer  it  like  an  intricate  web  of 
■MBy  nuHUBg^aod  ramifying  in  all  directions.  Here  the  first 
ioeosBotiTe  drew  trains  of  ooal-waggons,  and  suggested  that  rast 
milwaj  timfic  which  now  diitinguisikes  our  entire  oonntrj. 
Accoidiug  to  local  belief  (as  to  the  accnracj  of  which  we 
give  BO  opinion),  William  Chapooan,  an  engineer  of  New- 
waa  the  first  who  tried  the  locomotive  engine,  about 
year  1805,  and  in  1811  or  181S  his  little  experimental 
mM  Ijing  neglected  in  a  comer  at  Willington  Roperj,  a 
rope-walk  of  his  own,  near  Ae  banks  of  the  Tjne.  The 
wheels  of  diis  curious  type  of  oar  locomotives  were  slightly 
indented,  far  Chapman  had  no  conception  diat  weight  and 
fiaction  wonld  of  themselves  give  the  wheels  sufficient  hold  upon 
tliermik. 

Mining  began  upon  the  Tyne,  and  continned  on  the  Wear, 
where  it  was  largely  developed,  and  then  passed  onward  and 
downward  towards  the  Tees.  A  strong  local  prejudice  had 
hindered  the  southward  tendency  of  mining,  arising  from  the  pro- 
fessional proverb^  *'  No  coal  mider  the  limestone ' — that  is,  the 
Magnesian  limestone  of  geologists.  William  Smith,  the  &ther  of 
English  ge<^gy,  suspected  tiiat  this  proverb  was  ill-founded.  He 
tfacRfore  traced  the  coal-strata  in  tiieir  courses,  conjectured  their 
rise  nnder  ^  limestone,  estimated  its  thickness,  and  wisely  in- 
ferred that  the  best  seam  of  coal  wo«ld  be  ibund  at  an  attainable 
depth  at  Haswell,  a  few  miles  from  Durham.  Many  experts 
dedared  that,  if  coal  did  exist  there,  it  would  prove  of  very 
inferior  qoality,  as  they  supposed  that  the  Magnesian  limestone 
impaired  the  qoality  of  all  coal  found  under  it  Trials  were 
made,  and  Smims  opinion  was  confirmed.  In  our  boyhood  we 
heard  the  details  from  his  own  lips,  accompanied  with  the 
kasentation  diat,  while  a  certain  pwpi'ietor  benefited  by  Smith's 
knawledge  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  per  annum,  yet  he,  the 
geologist,  was  never  a  pound  the  richer.  Smith  died  in  the  receipt 
of  a  small  Grovemment  pension,  the  coalowner  accumulated  an 
isnneitte  fortune,  and  the  cocmty  became  richer  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  valuable  geological  trudi — ^now,  indeed,  a  well-known 
fret — ^vis.  that  die  limestone  is  an  *'  unconformable  cover '  to  the 
coal-strata  below  it,  and  that  these  are  inclined  upwards,  and 
not  horisontaliy  disposed  In  the  latter  case  they  would  have 
been  unattainable. 

There  are  in  all  about  fifty-seven  difiisrent  seams  of  coal  in  the 
Great  Northem  coal-field,  and  diese  vary  in  thickness  from  an 
ineh  to  five  feet  five  inches  and  six  feet,  and  they  comprise  an 
aggregate  of  about  seventy-six  feet  of  ooal.     Assuming  the  total 

^         J      area 
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area  of  this  field  to  be  in  round  numbers  750  square  miles — 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable  estimate  of  several 
— ^we  may  classify  the  contents  as  household-coals,  steam-coak 
or  those  employed  in  steam-engine  boilers,  and  coking-coals  or 
those  used  in  making  coke.  As  to  the  household-coals,  or  those 
brought  to  market  for  domestic  and  ordinary  consumption,  we 
find  that  there  are  only  ninety-six  square  miles  out  of  the  total 
750  which  bear  this  character,  and  that  all  the  remainder  belong 
either  to  the  steam-coal  or  the  coking-coal  order.  Nor  do  the 
ninety-six  square  miles  now  remain  under  ground,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  them  have  been  worked  out  on  the  Tyne  ;  they  are 
rapidly  decreasing  on  the  Wear,  where  the  largest  bulk  of 
household-coal  lies ;  and  the  collieries  on  the  Tees  possess  but 
six  square  miles  out  of  the  ninety-six,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know.  Descending,  however,  to  that  part  of  the  coals  which  is 
regarded  as  precarious,  and  consists  of  first,  second,  and  third  rate 
household-coals,  we  have  for  additional  jfuture  use  300  square 
miles. 

The  London  market  was  for  many  years  supplied  with  coal 
from  pits  lying  east  of  Tyne  bridge.  There  stands  the  famous 
Wallsend  Colliery,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  best  kinds  of 
coal,  but  which  has  now  been  drowned,  and,  like  the  great 
Roman  Wall,  at  the  termination  of  which  it  is  excavated,  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  is  already  an  antique. 

Other  collieries  of  local  fame  have  been  closed  of  late  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and,  in  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  so-called 
*  Wallsend  coals  *  now  come  from  the  chief  collieries  shipping  by 
the  Wear.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as 
Wallsend  coal ;  but  the  seam  which  supplied  the  latter  is  con- 
tinued in  Durham,  and  either  it  or  its  equivalents  afford  a  million 
or  two  of  tons  every  year  to  the  London  consumers.  The  (Ad 
collieries  had  established  a  reputation  which  the  newer  ones 
sustain  ;  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suppljy 
as  respects  this  locality  at  least,  is  rapidly  diminishing.  VeiJ 
careful  calculations  have  been  instituted  by  two  independent 
authorities,  and,  without  here  entering  into  the  details,  the 
result  may  be  summarily  stated.  The  workable  quantity 
contained  in  the  ten  principal  seams  of  this  coal-field,  and  now 
remaining,  is  estimated  as  1,876,848,756  Newcastle  chaldrons. 
Deducting  losses  occasioned  by  underground  and  surface  waste 
in  preparing  for  market,  the  total  merchantable  *  round '  or  good- 
sized  coals  will  not  much  exceed  1,251,232,507  Newcastle  chal- 
drons (each  53  cwt).  Now,  proceeding  upon  this  basis,  as  fairly 
established  by  Mr.  Greenwell,  in  18^,  we  may  readily  anive 
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at  the  probable  duration  of  the  suptdies  from  this  toorce. 
Taking  the  fatme  annual  average  of  coal  raised  from  these  seams 
to  be  ten  millions  of  tons  or  8,773,585  Newcastle  chaldrons,  and 
this  is  fur  under  the  present  rate,  the  whole  will  be  exhausted 
in  three  hundred  and  thirtjr-one  years.  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall  formed 
another  estimate  in  1854,  and  brought  out  the  quantity  of  coals 
left  in  thif  deposit  for  future  use  as  5,121,888,956  tons.  Dividing 
this  total  by  14,000,000  of  tons,  as  the  annual  consumption,  the 
resolt  will  be  365  years.  Of  course,  when  divided  by  the  pre- 
sent annual  consumption,  16,000,000,  the  period  will  be  so  much 
the  shorter;  and  if  the  annual  consumption  should  in  a  few 
years  arrive  at  20,000,000  of  tons  (a  result  not  at  all  improbable), 
the  future  supplies  of  this  famous  coal-field  will  be  limited  to 
256  years. 

These  are  manifestiy  important  estimates,  and  may  carry  foir- 
waid  our  thoughts  with  some  apprehension  to  the  future.  Long 
before  the  actoal  period  of  exhaustion  shall  have  arrived,  the 
increased  depth  and  breadth  of  mining,  the  excavation  of  remote 
galleries,  the  emplojrment  of  more  costiy  machinery,  and  die 
adoption  of  other  necessary  expedients  (attended  with  no  im- 
provement, but,  it  may  be,  with  an  impoverishment  of  the 
seuns  of  coal),  will  gradually  and  greatly  augment  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  fuel  to  market.  From  these  well-founded  antici- 
pations we  should  learn  to  prevent  all  waste  of  the  valuable 
fiiel,  and  carefully  to  record  all  past  excavations. 

Accidents  may  even  accelerate  this  decline.  Who  in  the 
height  of  Wallsend's  pron>eritv  would  have  predicted  its  present 
idleness  and  desolation?  To  this  and  half  a  dozen  other 
leading  pits  of  that  local  group  has  happened  the  fatality  that 
always  menaces  the  mines  of  the  district,  namely,  an  irresistible 
irruption  of  water.  In  the  history  of  northern  coal-mining,  if  all 
the  particulars  could  be  collected,  it  would  be  seen  that  to  ward 
off  the  waterfloods  is  the  great  aim  and  triumph  of  engineering. 

The  first  attempt  to  sink  a  pit  down  to  the  coal  at  Has- 
well,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  abandoned  after  an  outlay 
of  60,000iL,  less  by  the  value  of  the  materials  removed,  in  a 
period  extending  over  two  years.  The  sinkers  had  to  pa3S 
through  the  sand  beneath  the  Magnesian  limestones,  in  which 
immense  amounts  of  water  were  stored  up.  When  these  were 
tspped,  steam-engine  power  was  erected  to  pump  out  the  water. 
It  did  pump  out,  as  we  were  informed,  26,700  tons  weight  of 
water  a  day,  but  still  the  floods  came  in  and  they  were  the  con- 
queron.  litis  amount  seemed  to  us  incredible,  and  may  seem  so 
to  odiers,  but  such  ii  the  report     At  another  colliery,  Friar's 
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Groose  Collierj,  neacr  Gateshimd,  npwaids  of  1000  gallons  per 
minnte  were  pumped  up,  <nr  about  6000  tons  of  water  a  day,  while 
the  weight  of  ooak  drawn  up  from  1^  mine  did  not  exceed 
300  tons  a  day.  Thus  llie  water  raised  exceeded  the  coal 
twenty  times.  But  the  most  astonishing  undertaking  in  the 
country,  and  probably  in  the  whole  history  of  coal-minings 
throughout  the  world,  was  one  in  pn^^ress  while  we  were  Tish- 
ing  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  place  named  Dalton-le-Dale,  eig^ 
or  nine  miles  from  Durham.  In  sinking  to  the  coal  thore^ 
the  borers  penetrated  that  yast  bed  of  sand  which  appears  to  be 
the  local  reservoir  of  accumulaited  waters.  The  outburst  of  these 
waters,  named  by  the  miners  *  feeders,*  was  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. On  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  liiey  poured  fordi  the  enormons 
quantity  of  3285  gallons  every  minute  I  This  was  more  Aan 
enough  to  have  daunted  ordinary  adventurers,  but  this  company 
of  adventurers  determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  any  subterraneoas 
inundations,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  erect  the  requisite  steam- 
power  for  pumping  off  3000  or  4000  gallons  a  minute.  It  became 
necessary  in  the  course  of  time  to  exceed  even  this  power,  and 
finally  (the  chief  engineer  b«ng  our  authority)  the  quantity  of 
water  which  could  be  raised  was  9300  gallons  every  minute^ 
from  a  depth  of  90  fathoms  or  540  feet  Conceive,  too,  this  rate 
of  water-raising  as  possibly  continuous  through  every  minute 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  some  days  or  possibly  weeks^^and 
then  you  may  imagine  the  enterprise  and  outlay  at  the  Murton 
Winning,  in  Durham.  To  retain  an  adequate  impression  of  it, 
however,  you  must  have  seen  for  yourself  the  liirty-nine  bc«ler5 
(suj^lying  the  steam-engines),  the  twenty-seven  sets  of  pumpa^ 
ike  intricate  array  of  engineering  gear,  the  so-called  ^  crabs,' 
the  capstans,  the  pulleys,  and  tie  posts.  Most  of  all,  yon 
should  have  marked  the  magnificent  array  of  steam-engines, 
should  have  watched  them  at  work,  and  reckoned  the  aggr^le 
force  employed,  and  noted  that  it  was  equivalent  to  1584 
horses.  Strange  that  travellers  innumerable  continually  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  towers  of  Durham  Cathedral,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  one  of  tibe  most  marvellous  examples 
of  British  mining  enterprise  was  widiin  a  few  hours*  journey,— 
strange  that  even  now  only  one  here  and  there  is  aware  of  tie 
fact  that  the  sum  of  300,000/.  was  expended  on  this  spot  to 
reach  the  coal  I 

Mr.  Hall,  a  northern  authority,  estimates  fhe  total  capital 
invested  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland— including  private  railways,  waggons,  *  drops'  (lOf 
loading  the  ships),  coke-ovens,  and  other  adjuncts  of  such  mines 
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--«t  i^Mivt  tkbism  wolSom;  wliicb  mat  Cftpitel  mnj  be  taid  to 
Ittve  been  expended  bj  the  eoalowners  of  the  district  eolely  for 
the  porpoee  of  obtaining  the  coal  and  conrejing  it  from  the 

fit  to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  closed  collieries  on  the 
jne  maj  not  oontiniie  to  be  naprodnctiTe,  ahhoagfa  the 
eodaj  requisite  is  beyond  the  porse  of  any  single  coalowner. 
A  progect  for  combined  operaticm  is  already  on  foot,  by  which 
it  IS  piopoaed  to  erect  and  maintain  pnmping-engines  for  nnr 
flooding  and  keeping  clear  these  pits  in  groups.  Conrenient 
itatioDS  are  to  be  established  with  ontfislk  into  the  Tyne,  and  a 
reoHmerating  rate  is  to  be  levied  on  the  mines  within  the  district, 
aid  on  all  the  coals  raised.  If  this  project  be  carried  out, 
Wallsend  may  once  more  rise  from  its  desolation. 

Thus  increased  capital  will  be  added  to  the  amount  already 
nnk  <Hi  the  Tyne,  and  in  all  probability  much  more  will  be  laid 
out  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  coal-field,  especially  if  the  first- 
dsss  coal  on  the  Tyne  cannot  be  raised  without  excessive  cost 
In  such  a  contingency  we  should  expect  to  see  rigorous  and 
careful  trials  made  to  settle  a  vexed  local  question  as  to  the 
pndongation  or  ncm-existence  of  the  South  Durham  coal-field, 
at  a  worhabk  depths  beneath  the  Lower  Lias,  in  the  regions  of 
North  Yorkshire.  Should  it  be  proved  that  the  favourable 
flpnwMi  is  the  correct  one,  a  very  liurge  amount  of  capital  would 
be  speedily  invested  in  this  newly  won  coal-field,  particularly 
in  association  with  the  recently  wrought  ferruginous  deposits  in 
die  district  of  Cleveland. 

If  there  be  a  prospect  of  approaching  scarcity  of  coal 
in  the  great  northern  repository  of  fuel,  the  question  will 
naturally  arise,  is  there  any  similar  prospect  in  relation  to  the 
whole  kingdom  ?  As  this  is  a  topic  of  national  interest,  we  may 
pass  away  for  a  brief  while  from  the  north,  and  consider  the 
present  uid  prospective  supplies  from  our  entire  coal-fields. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  great  diversity  of  opinions 
which  prevailed  respecting  these  possible  supplies  during  the 
parliamentary  discussions  upon  ^e  ccHumercial  treaty  with 
France. 

Mr.  Vivian  attempted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  show 
Aat  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales  might  compensate  for 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  other  coal-fields,  and  supply 
die  whole  of  England  with  fuel  for  a  future  of  five  thousand 
years.  His  reported  estimate  gave  540,000  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  in  the  basin  of  South  Wales.  Assuming  this  estimate 
to  be  allowable,  and  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  coal- 
containing  seams  of  coal  (about  90  feet  in  aggregate 
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thickness  of  workable  seams)  in  this  basin  is  10,000  feet,  Hi 
by  no  means  follows  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  even  tfaej 
larger  portion  of  the  coal  interstratified  with  this  mass.  After] 
making  the  necessary  deductions  for  what  is  naturally  denuded^ 
and  what  is  practically  unattainable,  we  come  nearer  to  100,000 
than  500,000  millions  of  tons.  The  conditions  of  extraction 
which  apply  to  other  coal-fields  equally  govern  this.  The  first 
question  is,  how  deep  will  our  mining  be,  or  what  is  the 
vertical  limit  of  our  power  to  procure  coals?  The  extreme 
of  penetrative  skill  to  which  we  have  at  present  arrived  may 
be  stated  to  be  2000  feet  in  round  figures,  since  the  two  deepest 
coal-pits  in  our  country  are  respectively  1800  feet  and  2050  feet. 
Our  experience  and  observation  in  existing  deep  mines  are  the 
only  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  what  would  be  ^e  effect  of  still 
deeper  mining.  To  mine  at  10,000  feet  would  be  an  absolute 
impossibility,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  we  could  mine  at  5000 
feet  by  any  methods  of  workmg  yet  known.  There  are  two  insu- 
perable impediments  to  very  deep  mining  by  known  methods,  one 
the  certain  and  proportionate  increase  of  temperature  according 
to  descent,  and  the  other  the  equally  certain  increase  of  pressure 
of  superincumbent  masses.  Of  both  these  impediments  we  know 
something  from  actual  experiment  Thermometrical  observations 
show  that  at  the  first  fifty  feet  of  descent  the  standard  temperature 
is  50*5*^  Fahr.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  the  ratio  of  one  d^ree 
for  sixty  feet  in  some  instances,  in  others  of  one  degree  for  eighty- 
six  feet ;  afifording  a  mean  of  one  degree  for  about  every  successive 
seventy  feet  Thus  at  two  thousand  feet  we  should  have  a  highet 
temperature  of  about  28^  Fahr.  arising  from  depth,  and  at  four 
thousand  feet  a  temperature  of  about  57^^.  To  these  we  should 
need  to  add  the  unvarying  standard  of  50*5^,  and  likewise  some- 
thing for  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  which  is  also  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  quantity,  and  may  be  calculated  as  one 
degree  of  temperature  for  every  three  hundred  feet ;  so  that  at  two 
thousand  feet  the  full  heat  would  be  84*85°,  at  three  thousand 
feet  102-47^  and  at  four  thousand  feet  12008°  Fahr.,  according 
to  a  tabular  arrangement  by  Mr.  Hull.  By  actual  trial  on 
July  17th,  1857,  in  Dukinfield  0)lliery,  the  temperature  was 
75*5°  in  blue  shale  at  the  depth  of  two  thousand  and  forty-nine 
feet.  From  these  observations  any  reader  may  conjecture  the 
limit  of  human  endurance  in  respect  of  temperature.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  natural  heat  and  density 
arising  firom  depth,  there  are  the  corruptions  arising  firom  human 
and  equine  perspiration,  and  other  indescribable  sources  of 
nuisance  and  vitiation,  and  these  are  constantly  on  the  increase 
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during  working  boors  in  working  places.  We  speak  from  some 
bcief  personal  experience  of  what  these  things  are  at  a  depth  of 
nearij  1800  feet,  where  the  actual  temperature  varied  from  85  ^ 
to  86J°,  Such  experience  is  necessary  to  qualify  any  man  toi 
judge  of  the  vertical  limit  of  human  labour,  and  we  hesitate 
to  fix  it  at  more  than  2500  feet,  and  should  fix  it  at  that  depth 
only  for  the  hardiest  of  hewers  and  haulers  of  coal. 

A  sentence  or  two  on  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  strata 
will  confirm  our  view  of  2500  feet  as  the  probable  vertical  limit. 
The  roof  of  the  mine  must  be  upheld  by  portions  of  the  rock 
lef^  as  i^illars,  and  where  these  are  not  left,  as  in  open  passages, 
wooden  props  must  be  plentifully  employed,  otherwise  floor 
and  roof  would  speedily  meet  Even  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hondred  feet,  to  uphold  me  roof  is  a  problem  of  ceaseless  anxiety 
and  expense.  What  the  northern  pitmen  term  ^ creep'  is  the 
approximation  of  roof  and  floor  in  consequence  of  pressure.  We 
doubt  if  the  roofs  could  be  securely  upheld  at  depths  much 
exceeding  two  thousand  feet,  except  at  such  an  outlay  as  would 
considerably  augment  the  cost  of  extraction,  while  the  coal  itself 
would  be  more  and  more  dense,  and  therefore  more  and  more 
difficult  to  dislodge.  The  question  of  augmented  cost  would 
also  have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  nearly  all  mining 
materials  ;  and  we  learnt  in  the  deepest  northern  pit  that,  even 
when  all  possible  care  is  taken,  the  timber  is  very  much  broken 
bj  the  excessive  weight  resting  upon  it,  which  occasions  an  annual 
outlay  of  about  1500/.  Personal  peril  must  likewise  count  for 
something,  and  this  also  could  be  brought  under  the  rule  of 
proportion.  What  would  be  the  falls  of  stone  at  three  or  four  or 
fire  thousand  feet? 

Associating,  then,  the  effects  of  augmented  temperature, 
pressure,  and  personal  peril,  and  adding  the  increased  primary 
cost  of  production,  we  liive  little  hope  of  mining  for  coal  at  the 
excessive  depths  assumed  in  the  largest  estimates  of  future  coal 
supply.  Allowable  diversity  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
precise  perpendicular  limits  of  profitable  coal  extraction,  but  for 
ourselves  we  see  no  prospect  of  descending  for  this  purpose  far 
beyond  our  previous  estimate ;  and  if  we  were  to  extend  that  to 
three  thousand  feet  we  should  reach  our  ultimatum.  Upon  such 
an  ultimatum  we  should  offer  a  conjecture  of  future  available  coal 
resources  which  for  England  and  Wales  would  scarcely  equal 
a  fifth  part  of  that  which  Mr.  Vivian  claims  for  Wales  alone. 
The  area  and  solid  contents  of  our  coal-fields  having  been  deter- 
mined, with  the  probable  vertical  limit  of  mining,  the  whole 
must  be  equated  upon  the  best  maps  and  deductions  made  for 
inferior  coal  and  waste.     Our  present  annual  produce,  seventy 
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millions  of  tons,  may  be  taken  as  the  ratio  of  annual  deoease, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  probable  future  supply.  We  obserre 
that  Mr.  Hull  has  offered  an  estiihate  of  this  chaiucter.  Reckon-- 
ing  the  total  area  of  coal  in  England  and  Wales  to  a  depth  of 
four  thousand  feet  as  3711  square  miles,  he  calculates  the  total 
available  quantity  of  coal  within  this  depth  to  be  fifty-nine  them* 
sand  one  hundred  and  nine  millions  of  tons,  and  the  future  supply, 
at  an  annual  consumption  of  sixty  millions  of  tons,  as  sufficient 
for  about  one  thousand  years.  For  the  reasons  above  given  we 
should  not  accept  the  total  quantities  within  four  thousand  feet 
as  certainly  available. 

For  those  who  wish  to  carry  away  a  definite  idea  of  what 
the  probable  future  supply  of  English  and  Welsh  coal  will  be, 
we  repeat  our  opinion  that  a  thousand  years  is  the  maximum, 
and  our  hesitation  to  concede  even  this  upon  the  presumption 
of  deep  mining  greatly  below  the  limit  already  specified,  and 
without  including  the  Scotch  coals.  The  latter  are  generally 
excluded  from  vague  estimates,  and  are  not  yet  carefully  sur- 
veyed ;  still  they  may  be  conjectured  to  amount  to  150,000 
millions  of  tons.  But  to  compensate  for  prospective  exhaustion 
at  home,  there  are  the  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
coal  area  in  the  United  States  and  British  America  against  the  five 
thousand  four  himdred  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  Great  Britain. 

Coal  is  not  excavated  by  machinery  • — human  beings  are  the 
extractors  and  conveyors  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  tons 
ever  on  the  road,  the  river,  or  the  sea,  towards  the  metropolis 
and  other  great  centres  of  population.  There  is  no  class  of 
the  labouring  community  so  little  known.  They  are  buried  in 
the  darkness  and  distance  of  the  mines.  Before  the  Reports  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  were  made  public, 
about  1842,  England  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  blacks 
abroad  than  of  3ie  blacks  at  home.  Those  Reports,  however, 
resulted  in  legislative  actiofi,  and,  finally,  in  the  present  much- 
needed  though  not  perfectly  efficient  system  of  inspection.  A 
little  book,  entitled  *  Our  Coal  and  our  Coal-Pits ;  the  People  in 
them,  and   the   Scenes  around  them:    by  a  Traveller  Under- 

*  We  do  not  say-M^nnot  or  will  not  be  so  exd^Tated  ;  for  we  are  aware  of  two 
coal-cutting  machines,  one  of  which  was  invented  by  the  late  manager  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawfora  and  Balearrei's  mines  at  Winn,  Lancashire.  This  is  a  reiy  oompact 
machine,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  wLU  either  travel  on  the  rails  of  the  tab- 
carriage-way,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  by  means  of  castors.  The  cutters  of  the 
coal  move  forward  while  the  machine  remains  fixed.  It  is  woriced  by  compressed 
air,  the  refbse  of  which  considerably  improves  the  ventilation  of  the  mine.  Could 
such  machines  be  brought  to  bear  generally,  there  would  be  indeed  a  loss  of  work 
for  the  coal-hewers,  but  of  course  much  less  loss  of  life,  and  possibly  much  deeper 
and  more  profitable  mining. 
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groond/  was  tlie  first,  and  Is  still  the  only  one,  to  give  informa- 
tion in  a  cbeap  and  popular  form.  The  Mining  Inspectors' 
Rq)OTts  now  aflbrd  statistical  information  relating  to  accidents 
in  collieries ;  but  there  is  still  wanting  a  description  of  the  coal- 
miners  of  our  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Midland,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
coal-fields.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
people  remain  to  be  characterized,  portrayed,  and  brought  be- 
fiwe  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public,  deducting  only  the  number 
already  so  described  in  the  little  book  just  named,  which  relates 
to  the  north  of  England.  That  number  was  found  in  1854  to 
comprehend  28,000  persons  for  the  county  of  Durham.  Of  these, 
13,500  persons  were  hewers  of  the  coal,  getting  altogether  several 
tboosand  tons  of  coal  daily  by  their  united  labour.  Of  the 
remainder,  3500  men  were  *  safety-staff  men,'  having  besides 
1400  boys  belonging  to  their  staff;  2000  were  *  off-hand  men,'  for 
bargain-work  and  miscellaneous  duties ;  and  7600  were  lads  and 
boys,  working  under  the  several  designations  of  Sputters'  or 
posbers  of  the  coal-tubs  underground,  *  drivers  *  and  *  marrows, 
balf-marrows,  and  foals' — these  last  terms  being  local  and  cu- 
riously significant  of  age  and  labour.  For  Northumberland  must 
be  added  10,536  persons,  and,  if  we  take  in  Cumberland,  3579 
posons,  making  in  all  42,380  persons  labouring  in  and  around 
our  most  northern  collieries.  The  quantities  of  fuel  raised  by 
each  hewer  on  an  average  of  every  working  day  in  these  counties 
may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  tons  in  the  thin  seams,  in 
tbe  steam-coal  district  at  from  three  to  four  tons,  and  in  the  west  of 
Xorthnmberland  at  from  five  to  six  tons.  The  largest  quantity 
of  coal  raised  per  diem  by  each  hewer,  upon  an  average  of  the 
entire  collieries  of  England  and  Wales,  is  about  six  tons,  sup- 
posing each  man  to  work  eight  hours  every  working  day. 

The  men  who  perform  this  work  in  the  northern  counties  are 
a  peculiar  race,  and  probably  expend  as  much,  if  not  more,  mus- 
ciJar  exertion  during  every  eight  hours  of  labour  than  any  other 
class  of  labourers.  Any  one  who  for  the  first  time  watches  them 
at  work  in  the  recesses  of  an  old  and  deep  coal-pit  would  heartily 
commiserate  them,  and,  above  all,  their  close  quarters  and  con- 
stndned  position,  so  that  the  song  put  into  their  mouths  by  the 
Traveller  Underground  is  not  inappropriate : — 

,  ^  Was  there  ever  so  slaving  and  slashing  a  trade — 

Such  a  trade  as  this  horrible  hewing  ? 
I  wish  rd  been  bred  to  the  plough  or  the  spado, 

To  building,  or  baking,  or  brewing ! 
I'm  up  in  the  morning  afore  it  is  light, 

And  down  in  the  pit  in  the  dark ; 
And,  Ihough  I  get  home  afore  it  is  night,      ^         , 

Tm  asleep  from  my  terrible  wark.       i^ed  by LjOOgle 
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'Tis  I  make  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  warm, 
Though  I  haven't  no  Latm  nor  learning ; 

Though  I  get  'em  their  coals  for  winter  and  storm, 
They  don't  think  of  me  while  they're  burning.' 

A  day's  work  in  a  principal  northern  coal-pit  is  well  worth 
seeing.     Presuming  that  we  have  taken  up  our  abode  some  fine 
summer  evening  in  a  pit-village,  either  at  the  comfortable  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  agent  or  at  some  primitive  hostelry,  not  so 
pleasant  as   primitive,   we  retire   ready  to   rise   early,  even  at 
the  summons  of  the  cock's  shrill  clarion.     At  about  four  oVlock 
in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  earlier,  if  so  appointed,  a  ^  caller,' 
a  man  so  named,  goes  the  round  of  the  hewers'  houses.    He 
announces  in  familiar  phrase  the  ^time  to  go  to  pit.'     Hastily 
robed,  we  set  forth  to  join  our  friends,  full  of  interest  in  them 
and  their  labour.     Stepping  out  into  the  dim,  struggling  light  of 
the  grey  morning,  we  see  one  and  another  of  the  hewers  quitting 
his  humble  roof  suitably  equipped  for  his  dark  descent  and  his 
day's  duty.     One  may  have  a  pound  of  pit-candles  dangling  at 
the  button-hole  of  his  flannel-jacket,  anodier  his  tin  can  of  cold 
tea  under  one  arm,  a  third  his  bag  of  provisions,  and  a  fourth 
some  implement  of  his  trade.     If  versed  in  their  patois^  which  is 
peculiar,  and  occasioned  us  the  trouble  of  framing  a  glossary 
for  our  own  convenience,  we  can  join  in  the  conversation  as  we 
cross  the  blackened  grass  and  pass  die  stunted  herbage  and  hedges. 
Arrived   at  the  colliery,  we  exchange  our  own  for  a  complete 
pitman's  dress  ready  for  use  in  the  counting-house.     Standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  pit  while  things  are  making  ready,  we  may  glance 
round  and  note  the  tall  engine-chinmey,   the  black  coal-sheds, 
the  as  yet  motionless  train  of  coal-waggons,  the  early  sunlight 
playing  faintly  upon  the  darkest  and  most  forbidding  surfaces, 
the  gaftiering  workpeople  as  one  and  another  converge  to  that 
common  centre — ^the  pit's  mouth,  the  waking  up  of  the  whole 
scene  from  its  brief  silence  and  rest,  the  panting  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  revolution  of  the  pulley-wheels  over  the  shaft,  the 
alternate  motion  of  the  double  ropes,  and,  lastly,  the  sudden 
summons  of  the  man  at  the  edge,  *  the  banksman,'  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  all  things  living  and  lifeless  up  and  down  the  shaft 
*  Are  ye  all  ready  ? '  is  his  inquiry.     '  Ready,'  is  our  reply— and 
now  for  the  descent 

The  old  method  of  descending  was  by  a  ^  corf^'  of  strong 
basket,  hooked  on  by  a  chain  to  the  rope  that  hung  down  the 
shaft  Stepping  into  this,  the  men  would  swing  down  the  dark 
hollow  gaily  and  readily,  but  not  always  safely.  An  older 
method  still,  much  adopted  and  preferred  by  the  old  pitmen  and 
often  by  the  young  ones,  was  passing  down  and  up  *  in  the  loop. 
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TTie  pitman  inserts  one  leg  into  a  loop  formed  by  curving  the 
terminal  cliain  and  hooking  it  back  upon  an  upper  link,  and  then 
twines  his  arms  tightly  round  the  rope  above.  In  this  way  he 
descends  through  any  depth,  and,  as  he  alleges,  with  greater 
safety  than  in  a  bucket,  out  of  which  he  may  be  ejected,  while 
oodung  except  the  breaking  of  the  rope  can  harm  him  in  loop. 

The  safety-cage  is  simply  a  vertical  railway-carriage  running 
down  and  up  upon  *  guides,'  and  thereby  introducing  into  the 
daft  the  improvements  of  the  iron  road.  Into  one  of  its  square, 
nanow  compartments,  we  now  crouch  together  with  one  or 
two  of  the  men,  others  get  into  an  upper  compartment,  and 
down  we  move  easily  and  safely,  having  need  only  to  take  care 
that  hands  or  fingers  do  not  hang  beyond  the  edge.  Four  or  five 
niimites  of  such  easy  motion  carry  us  a  thousand  or  twelve 
kondred  feet  down  in  the  world,  or  in  the  deeper  mines  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet  In  an  old  iron  tub,  into  which  we  entered 
hj  a  step-ladder,  we  descended  in  time  past  down  the  then 
deepest  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  world,  wluch  was  nearly  eight 
^wia  as  deep  as  the  Monument  of  London  is  high^  and  which 
fonned,  all  the  way  down,  an  enormous  chimney  for  the  outlet 
of  foal  air.  No  lapse  of  time  will  obliterate  the  strong  impres- 
aons  we  received  and  still  retain  of  our  oscillating  descent  and 
wcent  of  the  extraordinary  *  upcast  shaft '  at  Pemberton's  Pit, 
near  Sunderland.  We  Iwive  heard  it  narrated  that  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  when  visiting  this  district  in  his  youth, 
^ff^nged  to  descend  a  shaft  far  less  formidable  than  this ;  but 
npon  arriving  at  its  mouth  in  the  morning,  and  being  requested 
to  step  into  the  swinging  basket,  he  hesitated,  made  further 
inquiries,  and  finally  retreated. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  we  tarry  until  the 
Mwers  have  secured  their  tools,  their  candles,  or  their  Davy 
«nips.  Soon  we  proceed  with  them  into  the  interior,  having  first 
*€Mned  from  a  *  deputy  wasteman,'  who  had  been  round  most  of 
Reworking  galleries,  *  that  she ' — the  pit — *  is  safe.'  Two  and  two 
,^e  proceed  along  the  mainway,  each  of  us  having  a  pit-candle 
^ck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  and  the  latter  placed  between  two  fingers 
^  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Still  stumbling  onward,  we  get  forward 
Without  serious  mishaps.  Soon,  however,  we  advance  beyond  the 
^n  and  comparatively  lofty  mainway,  and  enter  into  the  more 
pfficult  passages  of  the  pit  Here  we  diverge  into  side  streets  or 
«nes,  and  here  we  are  compelled  to  bend  down  and  diminish  as 
J'luch  as  may  be  our  natural  altitude.  The  Guards  would  find  a 
v^  "^^ch  here  particularly  painful.  The  hewers,  *  to  the  manner 
^^  and  generally  rather  stunted  and  curvilinear,  are  quite  at 
*^ine.    A  form  like  that  of  a  note  of  interrogation  could  not  be 
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better  adapted  to  these  narrow  and  low  passages  than  the  body 
of  a  practised  hewer;  On  one  occasion^  in  the  interior  windings 
in  the  deep  Pemberton's  Pit  above  alluded  to,  we  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  he  lengthways  on  an  iron  *  rolley,'  or  low,  long  waggoa- 
carriage,  and  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  wheeled  in  and  out  face  up- 
wards by  a  short  lad,  and  we  found  this  both  the  most  expeditious 
and  the  least  injurious  mode  of  progress.  It  saved  the  head  blows 
from  projecting  stones,  and  the  feet  falls  from  unseen  stumbling- 
blocks.  On  the  present  occasion  we  follow  hard  after  our  leadijog 
friends  on  foot  At  a  certain  place  they  pause ;  candles  must  now 
be  discarded ;  the  gas  of  the  mine  is  here  more  plentiful  and  has 
less  ready  escape.  An  officer  of  the  pit  delivers  Davy  lamps, 
lighted  and  locked,  and  away  we  go  with  more  safety  but  less 
illumination,  prepared  to  enter  the  dark  comers  and  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  penetralia  of  the  pit 

After  innumerable  and  perplexing  divergences,  which  would 
render  our  return,  if  alone,  absolutely  hopeless,  we  arrive  at  the 
*  face  of  the  working,'  or  a  place  where  the  hewers  may  hew  the 
coaL  The  pick  and  spade  are  the  hewer's  only  tools,  and  with 
these  and  a  few  wedges  he  must  tear  down  the  mineral  To 
hew  well  is  a  work  of  skill  as  well  as  of  strength,  and  men  must 
be  early  practised  in  it  to  earn  high  wages  by  piece-work.  It  is 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  hardest  work  in  the  pit  *  To'  hew  deftly 
below  is  equivalent  to  governing  oar  guiding  skilfully  above 
groimd.  The  hewer's  pick  is  therefore  to  him  what  his  baton  is  to 
a  military  marshal.  In  tolerably  thick  seams  of  coal  of  five  or 
six  feet  and  upwards,  hewing  is  more  a  work  of  strength  than 
skill,  but  in  the  narrower  seams  skill  predominates.  In  these 
the  arm  is  confined,  the  blow  is  shortened,  the  pick  is  impeded. 
To  gain  space  by  adaptation  of  position,  you  may  see  one  hewer 
kneeling  down  on  one  or  both  knees,  another  squatting,  another 
stooping  or  bending  double,  and  occasionally  one  or  more  lying 
on  dieir  sides,  or  on  their  backs,  picking  and  pegging  away  at 
the  seam  above  theuL  If  the  seam  be  hard  as  well  as  thin,  and 
the  man's  position  confined,  it  is  manifest  that  he  cannot  get  his 
strei^th  to  bear  in  full,  or  his  full  measure  of  coals.  In  such 
cases  he  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  and 
enveloped  in  floating  and  clinging  coal-dust  Half  an  hour  in 
such  a  place  as  a  mere  spectator  is  enough  to  disqualify  you  for 
future  pleasures  in  the  pit,  and  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  hard  and  'drouthy  wark'  which  some  thirteen 
thousand  men  are  daily  performing  for  our  convenience  in  these 
counties.  Add  to  this  the  very  faint  light  imparted  by  the  Davy 
lamps,  the  constantly  thickening  atmosphere,  the  exhalations  from 
liviog  beings,  and  the  putrescence  of  decaying  wood  and  animal 
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substances,  all  exaggerated  by  heat,  and  not  diminithed  by  any  free 
auTent  of  air,  and  you  may  conceive  what  we  have  experienced 
(m  several  occasions  when  we  have  spent  three  or  four  hours  in 
soch  places  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work  and  workpeople  of  these  collieries.  How  often 
hsiTe  the  hewers  exclaimed,  as  we  proceeded  to  grope  our  hack- 
waid  way  towards  the  shaft, '  Now,  Maister,  thee  mind  diee  tell  our 
Qoeen  and  her  husband  how  hard  we  wark  down  here.  Don't 
thee  be  afeered  to  tell  them  all  thee'st  seen ! ' 

The  interior  of  one  of  the  great  northern  mines  is  almost  an 
ondeiground  city.  It  has  its  long  main  street,  like  the  Strand 
Of  Chea^de ;  its  numerous  side  streets  branching  off  right 
and  left;  and  its  common  roadways  for  the  traffic  of  the  pit. 
There  exists  a  map  of  the  whole,  like  a  map  of  London ;  every 
pathway  is  known  and  named,  and  the  localities  of  all  the 
vork  and  workmen  can  be  studied  in  plan  in  the  colliery  count- 
in^ouse.  The  daily  work  of  the  mine  is  conducted  upon  the 
W^LTtanged  principles  and  according  to  strict  discipline.  The 
reiident  *  viewer '  is  supreme,  and  has  subordinate  viewers,  over- 
^n,  deputy-orerseers,  and  wastemen,  lamp-keepers,  and  other 
officers,  who  have  each  their  departments,  and  discharge  their 
duties  assiduoijsly.  In  the  viewer's  office  or  the  counting-house 
Jon  may  see  regular  dm  wings  showing  the  extent  and  progress  of 
the  workings,  the  line  of  the  dislocations  of  the  strata,  sections  of 
Important  pcuts,  large  sketches  of  furnaces,  shafts,  and  engineer- 
mg  apparatus,  records  of  the  temperature  of  the  mine,  of  courses 
^  quantities  of  ventilation,  directions  of  the  air-currents,  and 
memoranda  of  remarkable  eruptions  of  gas,  feeders  of  water, 
vd  other  matters  of  mining  interest — ^not  to  refer  to  the  regular 
^<^<^oimts  of  the  establishment,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
Then  there  are  the  repairing  works  of  the  *  Raff  Yard,'  where 
old  waggons,  iron-work,  and  wood-work  are  duly  hoqpitalled  and 
dittoed  for  fresh  duty.  The  analysis  of  a  large  Durham 
colliery  gave  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  persons  variously 
^ployed  and  remunemted. 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  all  matters  coimected  with  the 
?**nagement  of  the  mine  is  to  provide  and  convey  fresh  air 
mto  its  interior.  There  may  be  from  three  to  four  hundred  human 
bemgg  dispersed  over  the  dark  places  beneath — some  nearer, 
Mme  farther  from  the  shaft  All  of  these  must  breathe  freely, 
^  momently  #nchAling  deleterious  gases,  and  momently  inhaling 
other  deleterious  gases.  What  they  inhale  must  be  purified, 
vlttt  they  exhale  removed.  Careful  calculations  of  what  is 
requisite  have  been  made,  and,  though  they  differ,  yet  we  are 
^airanted  to  say  that,  for  sanitary  purposes,  you  must  provide 
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not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man  or  boy  per  minute  in 
the  mine.  Therefore  a  continual  current  of  not  less  than  from 
30,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  should  descend  the 
shafts  and  circulate  through  the  passages  of  every  large  coal- 
mine, and  sweep  away  with  airy  wings  all  the  ever-accumulating 
impurities  in  comers  and  recesses,  and  freshen  every  *  face  of  the 
workings '  in  the  interior.  When,  however,  great  efiusions  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas — the  Jire-^mp  of  die  miner — issue 
from  particularly  gaseous  beds,  the  mass  of  ventilating  air 
must  be  largely  increased.  In  the  great  Hetton  Colliery  on  the 
Wear,  from  which  is  raised  much  of  the  best  household  coal,  we 
were  informed  that  the  ventilating  current  in  the  total  equalled 
no  less  than  195,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  circulating 
through  the  mine  at  a  velocity  of  18  "3  feet  per  second.  The 
body  of  air  here  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long. 

It  would  have  been  simple  enough  to  carry  a  large  body 
of  air  down  one  shaft  of  a  pit — the  '  down-cast  shaft,'  and  up 
another,  *the  up-cast  shaft,'  allowing  it  to  make  its  way  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  this  would 
have  merely  ventilated  one  part  of  the  mine.  The  difficulty  lay 
in  compelling  the  current  to  air  all  parts,  even  the  remotest 
galleries,  and  to  do  its  full  duty  in  visiting  every  comer  of  the 
working  pit ;  for  the  air-current  naturally  tends  to  the  shortest 
passage,  while  art  makes  it  take  the  longest  In  the  great  Hetton 
Colliery  the  compulsory  travels  of  the  air  would  thus  equal 
about  seventy  miles  from  entrance  to  exit.  But,  obviously,  the 
longer  the  course  the  weaker  the  impulse  ;  the  air  growing  lan- 
guid and  slow,  like  to  an  overtravelled  man.  At  the  end  of  its 
journey  it  would  be  weak  and  useless,  at  the  beginning  strong 
and  hasty.  Natural  ventilation  then  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
and  an  artificial  system  is  adopted,  in  which  the  motive  power 
is  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  two  columns  of  air  in 
the  two  shafts  of  the  pit  (or  the  one  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments), occasioned  by  the  application  of  heat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  up-cast  or  exit-shaft.  At  Hetton  the  temperature  of  the 
down-cast  shaft  is  on  the  average  60°,  and  that  of  the  up-cast 
140°  ;  the  difference,  which  is  80°,  is  the  motive  power,  and  this 
impels  or  drags  the  air  current  in  obedience  to  it. 

Yet  herein  is  but  half  the  difficulty.  To  cause  the  current  set  in 
motion  by  this  force  to  accomplish  the  longest  course  instead  of  the 
shortest,  a  great  number  of  mechanical  contrivances  are  adopted 
in  the  shape  of  *  stoppings '  of  brick,  or  wood,  or  stone,  aU  so 
placed  as  to  divert  and  drive  the  air  current  into  the  several 
passages  of  the  pit,  and  to  make  it  perform  every  kind  of  com- 
plex movement,  from  turning  back  upon  its  own  right  or  left  to 
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toming  over  in  a  somersault  upon  itself.  The  most  curious  and 
admirably  simple  contrivance  is  that  of  splitting  the  airy  which 
consists  in  dividing  a  single  and  entire  air-current  into  two  (or 
more)  portions  by  means  of  a  wooden  erection  which  meets  and 
cats  the  current  in  two,  and  sends  one  part  on  the  one  hand,  and 
another  on  the  other  hand.  In  fact,  what  is  commonly  practised 
in  minutely  irrigating  a  meadow  is  also  effected  in  thoroughly 
airing  a  mine.  As  the  water  is  divided  into  a  hundred  streams, 
so  the  air  is  parted  into  currents,  and  one  split  may  go  up  the 
left-hand  division  of  a  gallery  and  return  down  the  right-hand 
division,  half  the  entire  current  having  executed  double  work, 
and  the  other  half  double  work  also.  In  general  the  quantity 
of  air  circulating  in  a  coal-mine  may  be  increased  by  dividing  it 
into  an  increasing  number  of  splits,  even  while  the  motive  power 
reniains  constant ;  and  thereby  a  great  economy  of  fuel  is  secured 
in  the  ventilating  furnace  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heated 
Aaft.  The  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  the  splits  when 
they  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  two  equal  splits  are  as  power- 
fiil  as  three  unequal  splits,  three  equal  as  five  unequal,  and 
wff  equal  as  seven  unequal  splits.  There  is,  however,  a  limit 
of  useful  subdivision.  At  Hetton  Colliery,  as  we  learnt,  there 
we  sixteen  splittings  of  the  air,  each  54  feet  in  area,  and  in 
»D  equalling  864  superficial  feet  aggregate  area,  the  average 
«ngth  of  each  split  being  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  manifest 
tW  by  such  sulxlivisions  every  man  and  boy  in  the  pit  may  be 
'Tsited  by  pure  air,  and  impurities  be  entirely  cleansed  and 
^^wed  away.  The  travels  of  air  underground  are  rendered 
▼onderfully  effective  by  the  aid  of  a  heated  up-cast  shaft,  at  the 
™ttom  of  which  an  immense  fire  is  consuming  day  by  day  tons 
ofwnall  coal.  The  additional  contrivance  of  a  *dumb  drift,'  by 
"|cans  of  which,  while  the  furnace  warms  the  air,  it  yet  does  not 
l^e  the  dangerous  gases,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient 

In  what  are  expressively  termed  *  fiery  mines,*  the  great  foes 
^  men  are  the  explosive  gases,  whose  fatal  effects  have  been 
^  often  recorded  in  the  journals  of  our  time.  When  we  first 
«boured  to  direct  attention  to  the  statistics  of  this  melancholy 
^pic  many  years  ago,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover 
"ow  many  men  were  killed  or  disabled  by  fire-damp  and  '  after- 
^p '  within  any  specified  time.  Fortunately  the  statistics  are 
*^  matter  of  official  return.  We  know  something  therefore  of 
*hat  our  losses  are,  though  we  do  not  yet  know  how  much  less  they 
^tt  be.  No  one  conjectures  the  minimum,  and  some  coal- 
J^ewCTs  used  to  talk  as  if  a  certain  number  of  lives  must  of  necessit} 
^  annually  sacrificed  to  this  Moloch  of  the  mines.  The  late  Mr. 
Mackworth,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  mines,  had  informed  him- 
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self  minutelj  upon  these  topics,  and  during  many  hours  of  con^ 
versation  with  him  we  arrived  at  the  conclusicm  that  die  deaths 
by  explosions,  as  well  as  by  miscellaneous  accidents,  might  still  be 
considerably  diminished.  The  deaths  now  average  for  the  whole 
country  (me  thousand  per  annum;  in  1859  they  were  nine  hundred 
and  five,  but  the  sligiit  reduction  arose  from  an  unusually  small 
number  of  explosions  by  fire-damp.  The  deaths  by  accident 
are  about  thirteen  to  each  million  of  tons  of  coal  raised*  To 
get  the  four  or  five  millions  of  tons  brought  to  die  London  market 
every  year  costs  about  a  life  every  week  at  the  pits.  The  losses 
of  life  may  be  ascribed  to  two  or  three  principal  causes — oiie,  ex^ 
plosions  of  fire-damp  ;  another,  falls  from  the  roof  of  the  mine ; 
and  a  third,  accidents  in  the  shaft,  the  latter  especially  where 
safety-cages  are  not  employed.  Last  year  there  was  on  die 
average  a  death  in  the  shaft  every  other  day ;  and  rather  more 
than  a  life  a  day  is  lost  by  falls  of  stone  from  the  roo£  We 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  two  latter  causes  of  accidents 
are  remediable  and  preventible.  In  the  bad  economy  of  some 
inferior  mining  districts  insufficient  timber  is  used  to  prop  up 
the  roof,  and  inadequate  machinery  is  employed  to  convey  the 
colliers  and  the  coals.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  so  pointedly 
to  the  great  northern  district,  where,  in  truth,  the  mechanism  of 
mining  is  very  highly  elaborated.  There  is  something  to  be 
amended  even  there,  but  nothing  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
concerns  of  the  midland  counties  and  some  parts  of  Wales. 
Where  thirteen  millions  of  money  are  invested,  capital  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  of  those  who  work  it,  to  some  considerable 
extent ;  but  where  managers  are  ignorant,  uneducated,  and 
unwilling  to  be  instructed,  deaths  will  frequently  occur,  and 
accidents  follow  each  other  with  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
rapidity.  That  increase  of  mining  is  not  necessarily  attended 
by  increase  of  disaster  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
collieries  in  Yorkshire  have  muldplied  from  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  to  three  himdred  and  thirty-three,  there  has 
been  no  proportionate  increase  of  loss  of  life.  Certainly  we  are 
not  to  sit  down  contentedly  widi  an  annual  average  loss  of  nearly 
one  thousand  lives  in  one  class  of  our  labouring  community. 

The  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  human  life  in  most  years  is  the 
explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas  emanating  from  coaL  The 
fire-damp  of  die  miner,  or  die  Ught  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the 
chemist,  wherever  abundant  is  most  dangerous.  The  condidon 
in  which  this  gas  exists,  pent  up  in  the  mineral,  is  as  yet  an 
unsolved  problem.  Its  evolution  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  the  continued  decomposition  of  tljiB  vegetable  matta:  of  which 
coal  is   primarily   constituted.      Coal  is   essentially  composed 
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of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  its  market  quality 
depends  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  these  ingredients.  vVhai 
^  proportion  of  carbon  to  oxygen  does  not  exceed  about  75 
per  cent,  the  coal  is  termed  '  bituminous,'  and  is  that  known 
as  the  best  household  fuel.  This  best  kind  of  coal  is  commonly 
tike  most  gaseous,  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  to  work. 
*  Fiery-seams '  are  precisely  known  in  the  north,  and  these  emit 
ik  fire-damp  much  the  most  copiously.  From  some  coals  it 
appears  to  escape  more  generally  from  the  mass  of  the  bed 
tban  ih)m  others.  Certain  seams  are  more  fiery  in  their  softer 
than  in  their  harder  portions,  and  particularly  where  joints  and 
^ores  in  the  coal  are  common.  AU  other  circumstances  being 
eaual,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  roof  or  covering  rock 
which  overlies  a  coal-seam.  If  porous,  as  in  many  sandstones, 
the  cooditions  for  the  escape  of  fire-damp  through  the  superin- 
nimbent  strata  are  more  favourable  than  when  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  clay  or  dense  shale.  Those  dislocations  of  the  strata 
vliich  are  termed  faults  commonly  operate  as  channels  for  the 
P^^ge  of  fire-damp,  as  they  conduct  it  from  seams  beneath, 
vhich  may  be  highly  charged  with  it,  into  a  superior  seam  which 
otherwise  may  be  nearly  free  from  it.  • 

Referring  to  the  most  fiery  seam  of  coal  in  the  Wallsend 
Colliery,  the  late  experienced  viewer  remarked : — *  I  simply 
<hilled  a  hole  into  the  solid  coal,  stuck  a  tin-pipe  in  the  aper- 
ture, smmounted  it  with  clay,  and  lighted  it  I  had  immediately 
i  gas-light  The  quantity  evolved  was  such  that  in  one  of  those 
pl^^^  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  a  candle,  and  then 
^d  set  a  thousand  pipes  on  fire.  The  whole  face  of  the 
working  was  a  gas-pipe  from  every  pore  of  coaL'  The  maimer 
tn  which  splinters  of  coal  are  thrown  off  during  the  cutting 
of  some  seams  has  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  gas  may  be 
P^nt  in  a  liquid  state,  produced  by  condensation,  so  that, 
*hen  the  needful  pressure  is  removed  by  progressive  work- 
tngs,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  fire-damp  i'rom  a  liquid  to  a 
f^scoog  form  throws  off  the  fragments.  The  force  also  with  which 
^  gas  bursts  forth  on  some  occasions  from  clefts  or  joints  is  so 
^nsiderable  as  to  demonstrate  much  previous  comjpression.  These 
^twden  outbursts  are  locally  termed  blowers.  Tneir  issues  and 
efccts  are  surprising.  We  have  collected  notices  of  blowers  from 
^e  to  time,  and  believe  they  would  account  for  many  explo- 
\  *«ms.  At  Haswell  G)lliery  an  eruption  of  this  kind  took  place, 
aot  many  years  ago,  at  the  '  face  of  a  road  drift'  At  a  certain 
point  where  a  hewer  was  at  work  he  heard  a  sudden  noise  like 
^t  of  a  waterfall,  which  was  produced  by  the  rushing  sound  of 
^  Mower  in  action.     An  oflScer  of  the  mine  was  at  the  time  in  a 
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neighbouring  drift,  and,  upon  examining  the  return  air-channel, 
found  it  to  be  fouled  with  gas  as  far  as  310  yards  from  the  place 
mentioned.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  3000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
issued  from  this  blower,  and  that  this  quantity  rendered  35,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  explosive,  supposing  the  least  proportions  con- 
stituting an  inflammable  mixture  to  be  one  of  gas  to  twelve  of  air. 
Thus,  in  round  numbers,  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  along 
a  passage  of  the  pit  were,  in  not  more  than  one  minute,  brought 
into  a  perilous  condition.  Fortunately  these  drifts  were  being 
wrought  only  with  Davy  lamps,  and  were  abundantly  ventilated, 
the  officer  also  employing  a  sudden  expedient,  otherwise  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  must  have  inevitably  followed. 

In  January,  1841,  at  St.  Hilda  Pit,  South  Shields,  when  a 
division  in  the  shaft  had  been  burnt  and  the  ventilation  thereby 
deranged  and  destroyed,  it  was  found,  after  five  days,^that  the 
galleries  of  the  mine,  which,  when  added  together  in  linear  exten- 
sion, were  no  less  than  seventy  miles  long,  were  choked  up  with 
partially  diluted  gas  ascending  to  the  surface  in  immense  volumes, 
so  that  the  fires  made  around  the  pit's  mouth  were  necessarily 
extinguished,  and  all  operations  below  had  to  be  carried  on  with 
safety  lamps.  From  the  situation  and  state  of  the  pit,  unques- 
tionably the  introduction  of  a  naked  light  into  these  befouled 
passages  would  have  blown  up  the  whole  mine,  and  probably 
have  shaken  the  town  of  South  Shields  like  an  earthquake  I 

Some  of  the  gaseous  eruptions  in  Pelton  Pit,  Durham,  have  been 
described  as  terrific  in  appearance  and  sound.  The  noise  they 
made  in  passing  through  a  flow  of  water  was  like  that  of  artillery. 
Safety-lamps  were  said  to  be  valueless  except  as  monitors,  and 
frequently  every  man  working  near  the  gas  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  his  sensations  teaching  him  that  he  was  in  an  irrespirable 
atmosphere,  and  that  suffocation  was  his  imminent  fate.  On  one 
occasion  a  young  collier  hastening  out  of  a  recentiy-inspected 
place  was  for  some  moments  speecUess,  and  his  first  words  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  defy  any  white  man  to  live  in  that  place, 
and  that  he  would  go  back  no  more.  Scarcely  had  he  thus 
spoken  before  four  men  rushed  out  after  him,  and  declared  that 
it  was  ^  as  much  as  ever  they  could  do  to  get  out  and  save  them- 
selves,' and  that  their  lights  were  out.  Another  man  escaped  by 
slowly  rolling  a  tub  before  him,  on  which  he  partiy  leaned  on 
account  of  his  weakness  from  the  bad  air. 

The  tension  under  which  the  carburetted  hydrogen  exists  in  its 
natural  repositories  may  be  partly  estimated  by  the  force  with 
which  it  exudes,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  it  extends. 
Falls  of  the  roof  are  probably  hastened  by  the  action  of  the 
imprisoned  gases.     At  Walker  Colliery,   on  the  Tyne,  in  the 
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year  1846,  when  the  excavators  were  approaching  a  *  slip  djke,' 
a  hnge  mass  of  coal,  about  eight  feet  long  on  one  side  and  four 
feet  on  the  other,  with  a  height  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  a  total 
vdght  of  about  eleven  tons,  was  forced  from  its  bed,  and  a  great 
£scharge  of  gas  succeeded.  Two  men,  who  were  furnished  with 
DiTj4amps,  were  working  where  this  discharge  took  place ;  one 
of  them  had  his  lamp  covered  with  the  fEdling  coal,  and  the  other 
hid  his  extinguished.  They  groped  their  way  to  warn  the  other 
Bioeif ;  and  then,  all  extinguishmg  their  lamps  as  they  went, 
■fely  escaped  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  were  drawn  up.  In 
consequence  of  this  fall  of  coal  and  the  emission  of  gas,  about 
41,681  cubic  feet  of  the  air-ways  were  found  to  be  foul,  and  in 
an  explosive  state.  By  the  introduction  of  a  powerful  ventilating 
onient  for  twenty  minutes,  all  excess  of  fire-damp  was  removed. 
This  was  an  instance  of  prudent  conduct,  and  therefore  all 
reaped ;  but  the  least  imprudence  with  lights  would  have  caused 
4  dieadfol  explosion.  A  second  discharge  from  another  point  of 
tbesame  slipnlyke  took  place  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  miners  approached  the  spot  cautiously  by  bore-holes  con- 
tmned  ahead  of  the  face  of  the  drifts,  the  last  bore-hole  not  only 
leaching  but  passing  through  the  dyke  into  the  coal  beyond. 
This  prudent  practice  is  called  tappirw  the  blower^  and  should  be 
frequently  adopted  by  way  of  trial.  When  the  coal  lying  above 
the  ^t  where  the  bore-hole  had  passed  was  displaced,  a  violent 
noise,  like  the  blowing  off  of  steam,  was  heard ;  and  a  heavy  dis- 
ebarge  of  gas  filled  the  air-courses  for  a  distance  of  641  yards, 
ttd  over  an  area  of  86,306  cubic  feet  At  400  yards  from  the 
point  of  e£9ux  a  mining  officer  met  the  foul  air,  felt  it  blowing 
ifunst  him,  saw  the  safety-lamp  in  his  hand  enlarge  its  flame, 
^  drew  down  the  wick.  Still  the  gas  continued  to  bum  in  his 
^mp  for  ten  minutes,  making  the  wires  red-hot,  and  then  the 
%ht  went  out — a  hint  not  lost  on  the  holder,  who  quickly  fol- 
lowed its  example.  At  a  distance  of  641  yards  from  the  efflux 
of  the  gas  the  retreating  *  deputy '  met  four  men  and  boys,  whose 
^mps  were  rapidly  reddening.  At  once  they  had  the  self- 
poflKsrion  to  immerse  them  in  water. — Such  are  some  incidents 
^  warning  and  escape,  of  prudence  and  consequent  immunity 
ma  death.  But  few  records  exist  of  the  numerous  cases  of  im- 
prudence, rashness,  and  disregard  of  warnings.  Unquestionably 
^hoosands  are  now  in  their  graves,  or  blasted  and  buried  in  the 
^^  of  mines,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  common  care  and  the 
employment  ojf  the  safety-lamp,  might  have  lived  out  their 
"atural  terms  of  life. 

The  terrible  explosion  which  occurred  in  the  Risca  pit,  in 
^th  Wales,  on  December  1st,  1860,  destroyed  142  men  and 
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boys*;  and  the  inquiry  arising  out  of  the  inquest  held  on  one  of 
the  bodies  was  marked  by  an  aspect  of  more  searching  fulness 
and  fairness  than  has  distinguished  many  previous  cases.  Dis^i- 
tangling  the  evidence  as  far  as  practicable,  we  see  it  was  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  mine,  that  a  great  blower  of 
fire-damp  had  occasioned  this  explosion.  From  the  instances  we 
have  above  noted  it  will  be  understood  that  such  eruptions  are 
not  easy  to  provide  against,  although  they  should  certainly  be 
counted  upon  as  possible  in  any  fiery  mine,  and  therefore  in 
all  such  mines  the  ventilation  should  be  abundant,  and  safety- 
lamps  should  be  exclusively  employed.  The  manager  affirm^ 
that  it  was  impossible  with  any  amount  of  air  to  provide  against 
the  sudden  escape  of  blowers;  and  he  thought  that  there  had 
been  more  than  one  explosion  at  the  time  of  the  accident :  the 
first  had  shaken  out  the  supporting  timbers,  and  brought  down 
shale  from  the  roof,  and  had  thus  disengaged  firesh  gas,  which 
exploded.  There  was,  however,  no  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  bursting  out  of  an  extraordinary  blower.  By  careful  inquiiy 
it  was  elicited  that  the  old  workings  in  this  pit  were  totally  unven- 
titated.  Now,  this  is  an  important  fact ;  for  such  old  workings, 
called'  by  the  colliers  goaves^  are  the  very  places  of  all  others 
in  pits  where  the  fire-damp  accumulates.  A  goaf  is,  in  fact,  a 
waste  and  abandoned  portion  of  the  pit,  whence  all  the  attainable 
coal  has  been  extracted,  and  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  This  falling 
in  of  loose  masses  disengages  large  quantities  of  inflammable  and 
noxious  gases,  which  lodge,  and  seethe,  and  brew  deadly  mischief 
in  the  ruinous  cavities.  This  foul  hold  might  be  left  untrodden 
and  unthought  of,  if  the  internal  equilibrium  which  the  gases 
gradually  and  naturally  acquire  were  undisturbed,  but  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure  render  it  dangerous.  When  that 
pressure  is  weak,  the  pent-up  gases  proportionally  expand, 
while  a  sudden  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  imprisons  them 
more  securely.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  natural  gasometer.  The 
best  management  is  to  insulate  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
mine ;  yet,  do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  cut  off  the  escape  of 
small  but  increasing  quantities  of  gas  by  an  underflow  from  the 
edges,  unless  you  can  build  up  the  goaf  with  stone  and  mortar. 
Goaves  are  as  perilous  as  powder-magazines. 

In  Haswell  mine  there  is  a  goaf  of  thirteen  acres  in  extent 
In  Wallsend  old  pit  there  is  another  of  about  five  acres,  situated 
840  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  6000  feet  away  inward 
from  the  shaft.  Now  from  the  gas  evolved  in  this  latter  goaf 
we  may  conjecture  the  hidden  perils  of  all  such  accumulations. 
A  four-inch  metallic  pipe  was  conducted  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  few  feet  above  it,  where, 
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a  Egfat  heiog  applied,  a  Iiissing  streamer  of  flame  flashed  forth 
aod  burned  ni^t  and  day.  It  may  be  instmctiTe  to  know  that 
the  amount  of  gas  thus  drawn  off  from  the  mine  was  at  first 
comucted  at  more  than  7000  hotheads  a  day,  or«  about  15,000 
bogsneads  in  twenty-four  hours.  Long  did  the  little  pipe  continue 
to  poor  forth  in  streaming  flame  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
hogsheads  of  escaping  fire-damp.  The  total  issue  might  have 
illuminated  a  little  town.  A  later  rate  of  discharge  exceeded 
fire  hogsheads  per  minute  day  and  night  Had  these  issues  of 
gas  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  passages  of  the  pit,  instead 
of  being  isolated  and  discharged  at  the  flaming  mouth  of  the 
pipe,  Aey  would  hare  required  for  their  dilution  below  the 
exjdoding  point  from  150  to  160  hogsheads  of  pure  atmospheric 
air  crery  minute. 

After  a  dreadful  explosion  several  years  ago  at  Haswell  Col- 
Bery,  Lhirham,  where,  as  already  observed,  there  is  a  very 
atensive  goaf,  Dr.  Faraday  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  were  deputed 
bv  the  Government  to  visit  the  pit  and  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  accident  Among  other  things  they  suggested  and  urged 
drawing  off  the  fire-damp  by  the  insertion  of  cast-iron  pipes 
into  the  goaf^  and  their  prolongation  into  the  upcast  shaft, 
designing  by  such  means  to  facilitate  the  direct  escape  of  the 
fieiy  gases.  The  advice  of  th^se  gentlemen  led  to  no  prac- 
tice benefit,  nor  was  it  favourably  received  by  the  northern 
▼iewers,  one  of  whom  (now  an  inspector^  published  a  depreci- 
ating reply  to  it  From  all  that  we  could  leam,  the  possibility  of 
trstematically  ventilating  extensive  goaves  is  doubted  by  several 
newers,  and  denied  by  some,  while  its  necessity  seems  not  to 
be  generally  recognised.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  northern 
riewers  has  remarked  that  a  goaf  when  filled  with  pure  inflam- 
mable air,  without  any  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  is  safer 
than  one  imperfectly  ventilated.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt, 
whai  the  imperfect  ventilation  merely  serves  to  bring  up  the 
whole  composition  to  the 'most  explosive^' proportions — namely, 
one  part  of  fire-damp  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of 
Gonunon  air.  But  me  same  argument  applies  equally  to  all 
coal-pit  ventilation,  which,  if  imperfect,  may  become  very 
dang^nms  in  a  fiery  mine.  The  question  is,  what  should 
iiinder  it  firom  being  perfect?  There  is,  however,  an  acknow- 
ledged remedy,  and  that  is  the  entire  insulation  of  the  goaf 
and  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  contact  with  the  passing  air- 
currents. 

To  proceed  widi  the  Risca  case,  it  was  proved  that  the 
ventilation  of  this  pit,  though  arranged  upon  proper  principles, 
was  far  firom  effective,  and  that  the  air-ways  of  the  inine  were 
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too  narrow  to  admit  an  adequate  amount  of  air  without  inducing  an 
inconvenient  rate  of  velocity  in  the  current  Double  the  existing 
quantity  was  requisite,  and  several  improvements  were  essential 
in  the  mechanical  arrangements  for  ventilation.  Evidence,  too, 
was  offered  to  show  that  the  doors  were  in  some  parts  extremely 
defective.  Such  doors  are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the 
passage  of  men  and  coals,  and  of  being  instantly  afterwards  closed, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  derangement  of  the  current  of  air,  the  diver- 
sion of  which  is  barred  by  the  doors.  If  a  door  of  this  kind  be 
left  long  open,  or  be  very  defective  in  excluding  the  air  which 
impinges  against  it  on  one  side,  the  almost  certain  consequence 
in  a  very  fiery  pit  would  be  an  explosion  at  any  naked  light  In 
the  present  case  complaints  had  been  made  before  of  the  absence 
of  boys  from  attendance  upon  and  care  of  these  doors.  It  is  usual 
in  coal-pits  to  hire  several  boys  for  this  purpose^  who  should 
never  quit  their  post  in  working-hours.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
theyoungest  persons  should  have  posts  of  such  responsibility. 

Further,  it  was  testified  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  vigi- 
lance in  inspecting  the  condition  of  all  the  working  places  of  die 
pit,  and  one  nian  declared  that  there  had  been  a  serious  accumu- 
lation of  gas  in  certain  parts.  Another  man  deposed  that  on  one 
occasion,  while  he  was  at  work,  the  current  of  air  altogether 
stopped,  and  the  place  filled  with  gas  so  rapidly,  that  lie  imagined 
the  ventilating  machine  had  broken  down.  In  great  alarm  he 
snatched  up  his  lamp  and  ran  off,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
found  that  two  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage  had  been  left 
open. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  conflicting  evidence  of 
two  working-men,  a  party,  accompanied  by  the  inspector  for 
the  district,  visited  the  pit.  On  their  return  the  inspector  stated 
that  they  had  penetrated  with  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
quarters  in  question — that  he  had  inspected  the  working-places 
of  the  two  men,  and  believed  that  both  had  been  speaking  the 
truth,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the  *  stall '  of  one  to 
be  full  of  gas  without  the  other  being  aware  of  it  It  was  subse- 
quently admitted  that  some  of  the  places  were  left  un visited  bv 
any  of  the  safety-staff  men  for  six  hours  together,  while,  as  the 
inspector  thereupon  observed,  no  place  in  a  fieiy  mine  ought  to 
be  left  unvisited  for  more  than  three  hours.  We  notice,  in  the 
last  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackworth's  Reports  on  the  South  Wales 
district,  that  he  adverts  to  the  insufficient  number  of  men 
employed  in  precautionary  inspections  of  the  pits. 

Quite  enough  is  manifest  upon  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses  to  account  for  one  or  more  explosions  in  so  fiery  a  mine ; 
and  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  the  subterranean 
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bnsixiess  was  culpablj  defective.  How  far  such  neglect  may  be 
amenable  to  law,  we  do  not  here  inquire ;  but  we  can  affirm  that, 
if  such  a  state  of  things  be  permitted  to  continue  in  fiery  pits, 
repeated  explosions  may  be  expected.  Fire-damp  is  not  dimi- 
nishing, coal-mining  is  increasmg,  and  pits  are  deepening ;  but 
precautionary  measures,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  might 
be  adopted  easily  and  with  much  advantage,  are  not  generally 
increasing. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  this  same  Black  Vein  Pit  at 
Risca  has  been  the  scene  of  at  least  six  previous  and  fatal  ex- 
pkksions,  involving  altogether,  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine, 
the  loss  of  sixty  or  seventy  lives  in  about  seven  years  up  to 
1853.  One  explosion  in  January,  1846,  destroyed  35  lives.  At 
Aberdare,  also  in  South  Wales,  three  contiguous  collieries  have 
been  the  scene  of  five  explosions,  involving  the  loss  of  about 
two  hundred  lives  within  seven  years,  and  another  has  just 
occurred  there,  while  we  are  writing,  destroying  fourteen  lives. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  near  Barnsley,  during  about 
the  same  period,  six  explosions  have  taken  place,  occasioning 
the  loss  of  at  least  three  hundred  lives  in  five  neighbouring 
collieries.  By  a  detailed  list  of  the  known  fatal  explosions  which 
happened  during  seven  years  ending  in  1852,  we  find  the 
nomber  <^  deaths  to  have  been  1099,  and  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  ascertained  cause  of  destruction  was  the  use  of  naked 
lights.  It  is  well  to  remind  the  public  of  catastrophes  soon 
ftiirgotten,  and  to  show  that  the  field  of  battle  is  not  the  only 
scene  of  death  and  disaster. 

It  should  also  be  explained  that  the  most  destructive  agent  is 
not  always  the  fire-damp — that  is,  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
pi&.  In  truth,  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  an  explosion  is  usually 
doe  far  less  to  the  burning  and  concussion  of  the  actual  blast  of 
fire-damp  than  to  the  after-dampy  which  fills  the  mine  when  the 
explosion  has  passed.  This  consists  principally  of  nitrogen  and 
partly  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  animal 
life.  Under  the  vulgar  names  of  afier-dampy  chokeniampy  and 
Ihckrdampy  the  colliers  dread  it  as  much  as  fire-damp,  though 
not  inflammable.  Being  of  much  greater  specific  gravity  than 
fire-damp,  it  is  found  floating  about  the  floors  of  mines,  in  old 
workings,  and  in  large  wastes,  whence  it  sometimes  issues  in 
immense  quantities.  In  the  recent  explosion  at  Risca  it  was 
Glared  by  the  surgeon  to  the  pit  that  of  those  who  were  killed 
no  less  than  seventy  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  after- 
damp who  had  not  been  near  the  fire.  Sixty-four  showed  indi-» 
cations  of  being  burnt,  but  only  fifteen  of  these  would  have  died 
from  burning  alone.      Three  men  had  their   skulls   fractured, 
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and  one  man  was  blown  to  pieces.  It  has  sometimes,  perliaps 
often,  happened  that  after  an  explosion  a  sufficient  quantity  oil 
cMtygen  has  remained  to  support  the  respiration  of  those  who  m&y 
survive  the  effects  of  such  an  explosion,  were  it  not  for  the 
generation  of  .carbonic  acid,  which  if  present  only  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  per  cent,  may  produce  injurious  effects,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  present  in  varying  proportions  in  the  combina- 
tion of  gases  named  after-damp.  After  an  explosion,  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  unite  and  form  water,  leaving  the  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  to  be  removed,  if  at  all,  mechanically  by  a  current  of 
pure  atmospheric  air  sent  down  from  the  surface.  It  therefore 
becomes  of  great  consequence  to  limit  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
combination  as  much  as  possible;  for  when  abundantly  gene- 
rated after  an  explosion,  and  allowed  free  course,  it  will  soon 
pmson  the  whole  vicinity;  so  that  the  poor  colliers  who  are 
caught  in  an  exploded  pit  have  two  chances  jof  death  against 
&em — one  from  burning,  and  the  other  from  suffocation.  As 
the  latter  is  frequently  the  more  difficult  of  evasion  on  account  jq( 
its  larger  extension,  so  it  is  a  source  of  danger  which  ought  to 
leceive  very  careful  consideration. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  limit,  though  not  always  to  prevent,  its 
fatal  eflects  simply  by  arranging  the  excavation  of  the  pit  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  the  workings  into  districts,  technically  termed 
panels  ;  each  panel  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  mine,  and 
connected  with  the  main  ingoing  and  outgoing  currents  of  venti- 
lating air  only  at  two  points.  A  perfect  plan  of  paneling  would 
confine  the  effects  of  any  explosion  to  the  particular  panel  where  it 
originated,  and  would  produce  the  same  result  under  ground  as  the 
separations  between  blocks  of  buildings  in  civic  conflagrations 
above  ground.  In  completely  isolating  Ihe  panels,  and  adapting 
the  ventilation  accordingly,  the  whole  system  of  currents  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  mere  shock  of  an  explosion,  as  is  otherwise  the 
case,  and  as  occurred  in  the  Risca  pit.  In  such  instances,  the 
fragile  and  faulty  separations  (whether  doors  or  stojppings  of  any 
kind)  having  been  broken  down,  there  is  an  end  to  a  hope  of  safe 
retreat  even  for  men  totally  imharmed  by  the  flames,  for  at  once  the 
air  takes  the  shortest  course  between  the  entrance  and  exit,  and 
leaves  the  shattered  parts  unventilated.  Whatever  after-damp 
is  then  and  there  generated  exerts  its  pernicious  effects  in  full ; 
there  is  tio  degree  of  relief,  and  the  human  heings  who  cannot 
rush  out  to  the  shaft  are  suffocated.  At  the  explosion  in  the 
Middle  Dyffiryn  pit,  in  1^52,  seven-^gMhs  of  tlie  deaths  were 
caused  by  after-damp^  and  persons  of  great  experience  attribute  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  fiery  mines  to  after-damp,  while 
some  advance  even  to  90  per  cent.     In  the  great  HasweU  explo- 
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jien,  MBfvenl  years  tinoe,  out  of  95  deaths  71  were  oocasicNDed  by 
cfaoke-daiap,  12  bj  fise,  and  12  by  concussion. 

Tbe  jaiy  at  the  inquest  held  after  the  Risca  explosion  recom- 
laeiided  ^  that  the  ventilation  of  underground  workings  diall  be 
so  anai^^d,  that  in  case  of  aay  &ture  explosion  unibrtunately 
oocnrriiig,  the  disastrous  results  would  be  confined  to  the  district 
in  vhich  it  took  place.'  This  is,  of  couiie,  a  recommendation  of 
paneling— a  plan  which  has  been  matmred  and  succesafuUy 
adopted  in  the  best  Newcastle  pats  for  several  years.  We  iraa- 
gine  that  very  similar  effects  were  produced  at  Risca  to  those 
occasjaned  at  Middle  Dyfirya.  In  the  pit  at  the  latter  place  there 
vexe  twenty«three  doors  fixed  in  the  main  east  and  west  levels, 
and  in  the  lateral  openings  leading  into  these  levels,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  any  one  door  was  calculated  entirely  to  derange  or 
to  arrest  the  ventilation.  Consequently  the  whole  were  swept 
away  by  the  blast  of  the  explosion,  and  an  atmosphere  of  choke- 
damp  was  left  to  hang  stagnantly  and  stiflingly  throughout  the 
pit.  In  such  conditions  of  a  mine  a  few  miners  have  occasionally 
escaped  by  tlunsting  loose  garments  into  their  months,  and 
gzoping  with  indomitable  perseverance  along  the  pasaagea.  We 
have  conversed  with  one  or  two  such  fortunate  fugitives,  and  the}' 
desodbed,  in  plain  but  efiective  terms,  the  almost  irresistible 
power  of  the  carbonic  acid,  to  which  indeed  they  saw  some  of 
dieir  fellow-workmen  succumbing,  as  they  themselves  almost  in- 
sensibly groped  along,  and  staggered  out  like  inebriated  men. 
Community  of  peril  induces  strong  and  peculiar  sympathy  amcrngst 
this  sturdy  race.  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  recklessness  of  col- 
liers ;  and  there  is  too  much  ground  for  such  reference  ;  but  there 
is  another  side,  and  that  is  their  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  their  hardihood  in  mutual  helpfulness  when  death  is  plainly 
in  prospect. 

The  Safety-lamp  is,  perhaps,  of  all  instruments,  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  coal-miner.  No  one  who  has  not  secai  the  old 
'  steelHEBiU  '  .can  conceive  the  *  darkness  visible  '  in  which  men 
must  have  woriced  in  fiery  seams  before  the  Davy-lamp  was 
handed  to  them.  A  few  old  miners  have  described  to  us  the 
*  thick  darkness '  which  prevailed  when  only  a  scanty  shower  of 
Uood-ced  drops  came  out  of  the  antiquated  steel^oiill.  The  lamp 
«f  Davy  consists  essentially  of  a  common  oil-lwftp,  surrounded 
with  a  covered  cylinder  of  fine  wire-gauae,  composed  of  wires 
frem  one-fortieth  to  (me-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
Davy's  models,  and  in  all  lamps  entitled  to  his  name,  there  arc 
lii  apertiHes  in  the  squaie  inch,  and  the  wire  »  about  l-40th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  principle  upon  which  .these  lamps 
we  found  safe  is  that  the  wirergauze  is  a  oooliag  surface,  and 
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that  a  metallic  tisBue,  however  thin   and   fine,  of  which  tl^ 
apertures  fill  more  space  than  the  cooling  surface,  so  as  to  lie 
permeable  to  air  and   light,   offers  a  perfect  barrier  to  explo- 
sion, from  the  force  being  divided  between,  and  the  heat  caa^^ 
municated  to  an  immense  number  of  surfaces.     When  such    ct 
lamp  is  introduced  into  a  foul  atmosphere  gradually  mixed  wxtb 
fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  gas  is  seen  in  the  increasing  size  and 
length  of  the  oil-fed  flame.  If  the  fire-damp  amounts  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  volume  of  air,  the  wire-gauze  cylinder  becomes  filled  'wiih.  a 
feeble  blue  flame,  within  which  the  original  flame  of  the  wicIl 
bums  brighdy.   This  latter  augments  until  the  fire-damp  amounts 
to  one-sixth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of 
the  fire-damp,  which  then  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  strong  light. 
Fire-damp  is  most  explosive  when  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times 
its  volume  of  air.    When  the  gas  constitutes  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  the  light  is  extinguished,  and  the 
compound  is  no  longer  fit  for  animal  respiration,  though  life  will 
for  a  time  continue  in  it     This  lamp,  therefore,  is  both  a  firiend 
and  a  monitor.     It  teaches  when  to  pause  and  when  to  retreat. 
Its  behaviour  in  extreme  cases  is  highly  interesting.     When  coal 
largely   discharges  its   gaseous  contents,  their  effects  upon  the 
Davy-lamp  are  such  as  already  briefly  noticed,  and  in  addition 
the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  becomes  quite  red,  and  a  continuous 
rushing  noise  and  crackling  of  the  gauze  is  heard ;  the  smoke  of 
the  lamp,  and   the  oppressive  smell,  showing  the  combustion 
fiercely  raging  within  its  narrow  wire  boundary.     In  such  con- 
ditions  none  but  the  foolhardy  would  linger  in  those  parts  of 
thepit  where  they  prevail. 

Ine  theory  is,  that  the  flame  will  never  in  the  course  of  £ur 
usage  pass  through  the  apertures  of  the  wire-gauze.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  this  theory.  The 
northern  viewers  generally  hold  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  im- 
proved Davy-lamp;  some  others  entertain  a  contrary  opinion. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  and  written,  and  testified  upon  this 
important  subject,  w^  are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  improved 
Davy-lamp  is  essentially  a  safe  and  reliable  lamp.  That  it  is 
capable  of  unfair  usage,  and  even  of  having  the  flame  passed 
through  its  gauze  by  strong  and  very  rapid  currents,  such  as 
may  very  exceptionally  occur  in  mines,  and  more  particularly  by 
such  mechanical  currents  as  are  employed  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments, we  by  no  means  question ;  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
monitor  rather  than  as  an  absolute  and  never-failing  preventive 
of  explosions  is  what  we  would  impress  upon  those  who  em- 
ploy iL  To  compare  the  excellent  and  more  complex  lamps  of 
the  present  day  with  the  pair  of  original  models  despatched  by 
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Dayy  to  the  north  (now  suspended  in  the  Mming  Museum  in 
Jermjn  Street,  London),  is  but  to  learn  the  progress  of  science. 
To  be  thankless  to  Davy,  and  George  Stephenson,  and  Clanny, 
all  of  whom  did  much  at  the  origin  of  safety-lamps,  is  un- 
doubtedly reprehensible.  Of  the  most  modem  lamps,  those  of 
Mueseler,  Glover,  Hall,  Mackworth,  and  Strove  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  These  more  or  less  ensure  increased 
illumination,  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  Davy,  prevention  of 
bad  usage  by  locking,  and  more  perfect  combustion.  In  all  of 
tfaem  the  ingenious  applications  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
OGoservation  of  human  life  are  admirable ;  and  they  leave  no 
excuse,  except  the  paltry  one  of  slight  expense  (the  £^vy  costs  a 
penny  per  ton  of  coal  excavated),  for  not  emplojring  safety-lamps  in 
all  the  dangerous  coal-mines  of  the  kingdom.  Base  parsimony  at 
the  risk  of  human  life  should  not  only  be  stigmatised  publicly 
and  widely,  but  punished  immediately  and  severely,  in  such 
investigations  there  should  be  no  fear  and  no  favour.  We  know 
too  much  to  allow  us  to  say  that  such  principles  have  univer- 
sally prevailed,  or  do  now  prevail  in  all  collieries.  An  inspector 
bas  affirmed  that  99  per  cent  of  the  explosions  of  fire-damp 
arise  from  using  naked  lights. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  pitmen  at  home,  both  as  we 
ourselves  have  seen  them,  and  as  others  who  have  seen  them 
be&>re  our  time  have  depicted  them  to  us.  The  northern  pitman, 
in  his  modem  state,  by  no  means  adequately  exhibits  the  oddities 
and  the  humours  which  characterised  his  ancestors,  and  con- 
stituted them  a  race  who  not  only  dwelt  locally  separate  from 
other  men,  but  mentally  had  no  affinities  with  them.  As 
they  labomred  apart  firom  their  contemporaries  under  ground, 
10  they  lived  and  thought  apart  firom  them  above  ground. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  entitled,  by  reason  of  the 
lankhips  they  endured,  to  immunities  which  other  men  should 
freely  accord  to  them.  If  not  accorded,  nevertheless  they  were 
enjoyed;  and  not  very  many  years  ago  it  was  no  light  or 
pleasant  thing  to  pass  through  a  primitive  pit-viUage  while 
^  colliers  were  upon  the  high  road.  When  the  eminent 
Viewer  to  whom  we  nave  before  alluded  was  one  day  driving  us 
in  his  vehicle  through  a  colliery  village  of  some  antiquity,  he 
r«narked  that  he  well  remembered  the  period  when  we  might 
have  expected  huge  stone  bowls  to  be  pitched  at  or  after  the 
horse's  heels  by  some  sportive  pitmen,  or  ourselves  to  be  pelted 
with  no  agreeable  or  innocuous  missiles.  If  the  horse  were  lamed 
or  the  passengers  maimed,  an  uproarious  shout  of  laughter  tes- 
tified to  the  pitmen's  delight  The  privileges  claimed  by  and 
conceded   to  such  men  were  undisturbed   quarters,   respectful 
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distance,  ami  freedom  from  arrest.  A  constable,  or  similar  legpal 
funetionafy,  setdom  showed  his  face  twiee  aimmgst  them.  O^kice 
he  might  essay  his  unwelcome  duty,  but  if  he  eso^eii  with  sound 
limbs  he  eontinned  a  stranger  ever  afterwatrds.  The  pitmen's 
'  Book  of  Sports '  contained  rude  and  unmerciftil  games.  *  Cnddy- 
races^'  that  is  doidtey-race&,  and  cock-*fights,  were  feroaiite 
pastimes,  and  drunkenness  and  rioting  the  customs  of  the  villag;e; 

Something  more  amusing  might  have  been  bdield  in  the 
olden  costume  of  these  men,  especially  on  Simcbys,  holidays,  ancL 
feasts,  and  at  christenings,  courtings,  and  funerals.  In  his  gayest 
seasons  the  happy  pitoian  would  sport  a  showy  waistcoat,  called 
hi&  *posy  rest,'  becaiuse  upon  it  were  depicted  gaudy  flowers  and 
figuzes.  His  nether  man  was  clothed  in  breecbes  either  of 
velveteen  or  plush,  which  were  fastened  at  the  knees  with 
diiferent-coloured  ril^ns  fluttering  about  in  the  Iweeze.  Stock- 
ings- with  *  docks '  adorned  his  shapely  or  unshapely  legs,  and 
stout  shoes  or  laced  boots  his  feet.  A  round  hat,  which  on  high 
days  and  holidays  had  also  it»  flowing  ribbons,  covered  his  head, 
and  a  switch  was  swayed  by  his  hand.  Thus  arrayed  he  would 
flaunt  about  in  public  places,  vaunt  hims^  of  his  pfaysieaJ 
powers,  and,  when  half-drunk,  go  about  seeking  whom  he 
might  beat  or  batter  with  hardened  fist  and  muscular  arm.  He 
would  sing  soi^  in  the  pit  dialect,  swear  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies,  suod  bid  defiance  to  his  masters.  He  would  challenge 
his  fellows,  reel  akmg  dangerous  paths^  and  finally  reach  his 
cottage  a  befooled  and  battered  merty-caidrew. 

Not  a  vestige  of  this  state  of  things  now  remains.  Conh» 
passiohated  by  an  increasing  number  of  humble  reHgiou«  teetcbers^ 
chiefly  of  the  several  sects  of  Methodism,  the  lefractonr  pitmen 
slowly  improved,  and  gradually  becanse  more  eiviliseo.  Some 
of  them  are  themselves  at  this  time  *loerf  preachers,'  Stmdaj^ 
schocJ  teachers,  or  decent  gewCletneiA  in  bkck.  Even  Temper* 
ance  Societies  have  found  a  lodgment  in  Aeir  villages,  and 
Benefit  Clubs  said  Odd'-feHow  Societies  gather  up  mm^h  of  their 
stmy  money,  and  occupy  much  of  their  leisnre  time.  There  are 
meritorious  men  who  have  done  much  towards  the  amseKoration 
of  pitmen,  whose  names  wiB  never  be  pubKcly  known.  No  one, 
probaUy,  be^des  ourselves  has  thought  it  worth  wMIe  to  do 
honour  to  the  name  of  John  Reay,  of  WaDsend,  who  for  many 
years  taught  the  chikhen  of  the  pit^felk  ^bue-  best  he  knew  of  good 
thingi^  and  did  not  teach  them  in  vain. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  which  still  cSstingniA  pftmen, 
though  they  are  rapidly  wearing  out  These  are  principdily 
physical.  Generally  in  the  north,  where  the  race  has  so  loi^ 
continued  isolated,  the  pitman  bom  and  bred  diflers  in  his  coor- 
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figuration  fi^m  any  other  operative.  His  stature  is  rather 
dimixHitLve,  his  figure  disproportionate,  his  legs  are  more  or  less 
bowed,  his  chest  protrudes,  and  his  arms  are  oddly  suspended. 
His  countenance  is  not  less  peculiar  than  his  figure  ;.  his  cheeks 
being  fiMuently  hollow,  his  cheek-bones  high,  his  forehead  low, 
and  his  brow  overhanging.  In  all  these  particulars  we  note  the 
hereditary  features  of  a  class  working  in  darkness  and  in  con- 
strained positions.  Other  men  could  not  perform  the  work,  and 
therefore  the  descendants  of  genuine  pitmen  do  not  look  like 
other  men.  Their  pay  for  hewing  and  the  superior  kinds  of  pit- 
work  is  good,  so  they  live  better  than  most  working  men. 
Knowing  their  alleged  grievances,  from  frequent  attention  to 
diem  as  detailed  by  themselves,  we  are  disposed  to  say  that, 
apart  from  risks  of  explosion  and  accident,  they  are  not  on  the 
whole  an  unfortunate  race  in  the  northern  collieries. 

It  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  sojourn  for  a  short  time  in  a 
thorough  pit-village  on  die  Wear  or  the  Tyne.  Nowhere  else  in 
these  days  can  be  seen  in  our  country  long-isolated  commimities 
of  working  men  who  have  associated  chiefly  with  one  another, 
intermarried  in  pit  families,  and  thus  acquired  the  transmitted 
<fefects  and  the  uninterrupted  habits  o(  a  distinct  order  of  work- 
people. Their  cottages  are  built  by  contract,  in  long  rows  back  to 
back*  The  best,  inhabited  by  the  superior  officials,  are  termed 
Quality  Row.  All  of  them  are  well  furnished  for  their  order.  A 
mahogany  four-post  bedstead  of  elaborate  carving,  and  a  tall 
eight-day  clock,  are  coveted  and  common  articles  of  furniture. 
Animal  food  is  plentifully  pravided  and  consumed.  A  pitman's 
luxury  is  a  *  singing  hinnie,'  or  rich,  fat-abounding  cake,  which, 
when  it  simmers  upon  the  gridiron,  bears  the  name  we  have 
given.  One  morsel  of  one  cake  was  all  we  ourselves  could 
manage. 

Let  us  close  our  sketch  with  the  close  of  a  Working  day  in 
such  a  village.  The  pit  has  *  loosed,*  that  is,  the  day's  work  is 
finished.  The  voice  of  the  banksman  has  sounded  that  welcome 
word  *  loose  '  through  half  the  hollow  galleries  of  the  mine.  One 
after  another  the  tired  groups  have  mounted  the  shaft,  landed  on 
the  brink,  and  wended  their  way  to  '  Shiny '  and  *  Quality  Row.' 
Susy  wives  and  matrons  have  welcomed  their  husbands  and  boys, 
closed  the  cottage-doors,  filled  the  large  washing-tubs,  and  pre- 
pared the  *  singing  hinnie '  and  the  dish  of  meat.  Ablutions  are 
the  first  necessity,  and  until  doors  open  they  are  going  on  within. 
A  minute  or  two  afterwards  every  runnel  in  the  village  has 
swollen  into  a  rueful  stream,  a  very  Styx  or  Cocytus.  Doors 
being  re-opened,  clean  faces  are  Wsible,  and  rapidly  clearing  tables 
of  edibles.     Hot  tea  accompanies  hot  meat,  and  the  scan tv  '  bait ' 
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of  the  pit  is  now  succeeded  by  a  full,  if  not  a  very  dainty  meaL 
This  demolished,  the  inmates  betake  themselves  to  their  sevenl 
amusements.  The  elder  lads  and  boys  lounge  about  in  the  lanes, 
and  perpetrate  sundry  mischievous  tricks  either  on  one  another  or 
6n  unlucky  dogs  or  donkeys;  the  younger  boys  enjoy  their  humbler 
sports,  and  their  parents  and  seniors  find  entertainment  more 
befitting  their  years.  Some  repair  to  the  Methodist  Meetii^ 
some  to  the  club,  some  practise  in  the  village  band,  some  play 
upon  melancholy  instruments  at  home,  and  some  study  mathe- 
matical books  picked  up  at  stalls  in  the  towns.  The  mathema- 
ticians are  most  to  our  liking,  and  we  find  not  a  few  here  and 
there  of  very  respectable  attainments. 

So  the  evening  hours  wear  on.  Twilight  succeeds ;  lads  and 
boys  lounge  homeward.  Violins  and  flutes  begin  to  sound  very 
inharmoniously ;  bright  fires  become  more  visible  through  the 
small  windows;  men  have  become  more  quiet,  and  boys  less 
pugnacious.  Club-meetings,  tea-meetings,  and  harangues  moral 
and  political,  have  terminated,  and  signs  of  settlement  for  the 
night  are  everywhere  apparent  Folks  who  have  to  rise  to  work 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  need  retire  early.  The  last  lingering 
notes  of  flute  and  clarionet  die  away,  the  hum  of  conversation 
ceases,  fires  bum  low,  lights  are  extinguished,  and  soon  as  yoa 
perambulate  the  village  you  hear  no  sounds,  save  those  which 
indicate  a  sleepy  forgetfulness  of  care  and  danger.  Nothing 
short  of  a  pit  explosion  will  wake  these  men  before  their  time ; 
and  well  do  they  deserve  the  sound  deep  slumber  they  now 
enjoy. 

One  thing  alone  remains  for  the  occasional  visitor.  Before 
he  himself  retires  to  his  chamber,  let  him  seek  and  ascend  some 
neighbouring  eminence.  If  well-chosen,  he  may  then  behold  a 
sight  seldom  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  A  vast  circle  of  fires  bursts 
upon  his  view,  flaming  and  smoking  all  around,  and  marking 
everywhere  the  sites  of  collieries.  These  arise  from  the  heaps  of 
smaU  coal  kindled  years  ago,  added  to  with  every  week's  refuse, 
burning  on  year  after  year,  reddening  the  darkness  and  blackening 
the  daylight,  consuming  what  would  be  a  whole  winter's  blessii^ 
to  the  distant  poor. 

If  called  upon  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  the  physical  condition 
and  material  comfort  of  the  whole  mass  of  working  colliers,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  pronounce  somewhat  favourably  were  a 
comparison  to  be  instituted  between  them  and  many  other  classes 
of  the  labouring  community.  If  they  endure  great  stress  of  exer- 
tion, and  that  in  darkness  and  in  danger,  they  have,  at  least  in 
the  north  of  England,  fair  wages,  and  can  in  some  instances  earn 
more  than  a  workman's  average :  and  one  remarkable  difference 
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ifl  tbeir  fayonr  is  that  thej  are  nerer  *  frozen  out.'  The  usual 
season  of  adversity  is  the  pitman's  season  of  prosperity ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that,  if  we  were  present  in  winter  at  some  of 
die  tea-tables  in  *  Shiny  Row,'  near  Newcastle  or  Durham, 
▼e  should  see  a  fair  supply  of  butcher's  meat,  such  as  vast 
immbers  of  other  labourers  would  envy  and  wish  for  in  vain  ; 
and  this  too  under  a  cottage-roof,  which,  if  it  bear  marks  of 
Uackness,  is  by  no  means  comfortless.  The  sober,  industrious* 
and  able  pitman  is,  in  general,  neither  an  ill-used  nor  an  ill-fed 
mm. 

There  are  difierences  so  marked  in  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  last-named  character,  and  its  contrary,  that  no  opinion  can 
be  pronounced  which  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  the  entire 
body  of  colliers.  In  districts  notoriously  rude  and  barbaric  these 
men  are,  of  course,  the  outsiders  of  civilized  society.  Educated 
and  refined  people  would  be  shocked  every  minute  in  their  com- 
pany ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  utter  neglect  which  has  for  long 
jeirs  befallen  them.  While  merely  regarded  as  the  possessors  of 
so  much  physical  strength,  they  have  displayed  nothing  more,  and 
the  possessor  of  the  greatest  bodily  vigour,  being  entitled  to  the 
greatest  honour  and  the  largest  emolument,  will  frequently  display 
it  in  modes  allowed  by  neither  law  nor  order.  Measure  man  by  his 
physical  ability  alone,  and  he  will  value  you  simply  according 
to  jour  payments,  and  will  plot  by  all  means  to  exact  as  much  or 
more  money  from  you  than  you  contrive  to  extract  coals  by  him. 

Here,  then,  has  been  found  a  too  favourable  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ihfyee  anti-social  and  destructive  principles  which  unprin- 
cipled men  have  endeavoured  to  sow  in  the  minds  of  colliers  as 
well  as  others  of  the  working  classes.  In  years  past  they  have 
home  their  natural  fruit  in  stnkes  more  or  less  prolonged.  These 
seem  to  have  gradually  declined  in  fr^uency  and  in  duration,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  are  now  better  informed  upon  the 
oatore  of  the  laws  which  regulate  supply  and  demand.  Even  of 
late,  however,  the  pitmen  have  retained  at  their  command  an 
individual  better  referred  to  as  the  *  Pitmen's  Attorney'  than  by 
his  real  name.  The  sinister  influence  which  has  stirred  up  the 
builders*  strike  may  again  succeed  in  igniting  the  explosive 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  ill-informed  colliers  live.  But  we 
trust  that  the  ill-success  of  rebellious  workmen  in  their  own  and 
other  trades  will  prove  salutary  warnings  to  the  colliers. 

We  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  circumstantial  descriptions 
of  eye-witnesses  of  a  general  and  prolonged  strike  in  the  northern 
mining-field,  now  several  years  ago.  The  pitmen  pushed  disputes 
to  extremities,  and  the  masters  were  equally  determmed^  On  nefus- 
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ing  to  work,  the  men  were  compelled  to  quit  the  cottages  which 
were  the  property  of  their  employers.  They  had  to  encamp  in 
roughest  fashion  in  the  lanes  and  fields.  Those  much-prized 
articles  of  their  usual  furniture — mahogany  four-post  bedsteads  and 
chests  of  drawers — stood  in  most  melancholy  misappropriateness 
amongst  hedges  and  ditches,  packed  up  for  transport,  and  useless 
for  comfort  and  repose.  We  were  told  of  public-houses  full  of  pit 
families,  whose  mattresses  were  spread  out  on  sanded  floors,  a!nd 
whose  varied  furniture  filled  every  nook  and  chimney-comer — 
whose  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  sauntered  about  in  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  in  odd  combinations  of  working  and  Sunday  costume. 
Any  master,  or  manager,  or  relative  of  the  same,  passing  along 
such  neighbourhoods,  was  sure  of  a  very  uncomplimentary  rei^p- 
tion,  though  almost  equally  sure  of  immunity  from  open  violence. 
The  men  were  loud  and  peitinacious  in  their  complaints  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  in  the.  measurement  and  payment  of  their  labour  ; 
but  instead  of  carrying  their  point,  they  found  to  their  sorrow  that 
the  employers  were  bringing  in  substitutes  from  all  quarters ;  and 
though  pit-work  is  unsuitable  to  those  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated in  it,  nevertheless  it  was  expected  that  in  the  course  of  time 
even  quondam  sailors  and  tailors,  and  samples  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  labourers,  would  prove  to  be  tolerable  pitmen.  This 
did,  in  fact,  take  place,  for  high,  wages  will  make  men  adventurous 
and  nimble  even  in  the  strangest  places  and  positions.  The  okl 
pitmen  found  their  occupation  going,  and  before  it  was  quite  gone 
most  of  them  returned  to  their  cottages  and  their  coal-pits  sadder 
and  wiser  men. 

In  those  districts  a  detailed  annual  bond,  signed  by  the  pitmen, 
became  the  mode  of  hiring  and  the  measure  of  remuneration.  We 
have  had  such  bonds  before  us,  and  on  perusing  them  considered 
them  equitable.  The  rate  of  wages  was  specified  and  the  mi- 
nutiae of  work  detailed  ;  but  complaints  were  frequently  addressed 
to  us  respecting  the  masters'  mode  of  measuring  or  weighing  the 
coal  extracted.  Several  years  ago  we  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  referring  this  to  a  third  party,  as  umpire.  No  other  way  of 
settling  disputes  seemed  possible  to  us,  and  we  observe  that  the 
very  same  matter  of  difference  now  prevails  in  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict We  have  received  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  miners  belonging 
to  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  in  which  we  observe  a  reiteration  of 
the  murmurs  that  reached  our  own  ears  nearly  twentj'  years  ago. 
The  principal  grievance  referred  to  is  *  the  system  of  off-takes  in 
practice  at  a  number  of  pits.'  Under  that  system  the  miner  is  not 
paid  for  the  whole  quantity  put  out  unless  the  hutch  (basket  or 
load)  be  of  the  exact  weight  of  5  cwts. ;  if  the  hutch  be  below  a 
specified  weight,  certain  deductions  are  made.     Another  grievanco- 
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iBj  ''iimt  mea  are  called  upon  in  some  places  to  sign  rules 
wkich  they  hmi  never  Been  called  upon  to  sign  before.'  The 
2Mi  section  of  the  Inspection  Act  empowers  the  men  to  ^  put  a 
jmice^-xiian  oi»  ererjr  pit-jiead  to  see  mat  the  material  sent  np  is 
(hity  weighed/  and  Ac  Act  provides  that  all  wages  be  paid  in 
mner,  witlunrt  anj  deduction.  Another  cmwded  meeting  of 
Doners  has  been  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  same  points  of  dispute, 
and  a  vesototion  to  die  same  efifect  was  agreed  to,  viz.  that  the 
c«ffiers  dioald  appoint  one  of  the  men  to  see  that  the  coal  sent  np 
is  flhdy  weighed,  and  the  troe  weight  placed  to  each  miner's  credit 
in  a  pasa-book  to  be  kept  for  each  worker,  and  that  according  to 
these  wrighings  they  shoold  demand  their  wages  in  money,  without 
de^hurtion.  On  tlM  other  side,  at  Ae  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Coahnaaters^  and  Ironmasters'  Defence  Association  in  the 
sane  citj,  at  neaify  the  same  time,  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
vas  that  *  the  28th  clause  of  the  Colliery  Inspection  Act  had  no 
efleet  upon  the  regulation  of  the  Truck  Act  as  to  payment  of 
waees,  dedcietions,  or  off*takes,  allowed  by  the  Truck  Act.'  * 

No  claises  in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  no  inspection  of  the" 
nnnagement  of  mines  can  do  away  with  the  necessity,  or  diminish 
tlie  obligation,  of  morally  and  religiously  instructing  the  whole 
mniDg  population.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  since  Ae  elements 
of  the  comxnonest  edacation  were  generally  lacking,  adults  could 
sridom  read  and  write  with  any  degree  of  feicility,  and  youn^:^ 
people  and  children  were  mostly  in  pagan  darkness  of  mind. 
Naturally  acute  enough  in  aH  that  concerned  the  lowest  wants, 
diey  were  in  most  pit  districts  (least  so  in  the  north)  so 
astoni^iingly  ignorant,  that  the  public  were  half  disinclined  to 
believe  the  rejdies  to  questions  addressed  to  tftem  by  the  visiting 
Cenmissioners  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  and 
reocaded  in  their  Reports.  Yet  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
these  were  mostly  unexaggerated  notes  of  sCctual  answers. 

Those  reports,  however,  drew  general  attention  to  the  moral 
efSs  of  the  pitmen's  condition,  and  occasioned  an  exercise  of  zeal 
br  some  residents,  which  have  borne  their  appropriate  fruit. 
Among  those  who  hatv  evinced  most  interest  in  this  subject,  as 
wseO  as  derived  liie  most  from  colliery  possessions,  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Londonderry  stands  conspicuous.  As  the  local  journals 
hate  at  times  recorded  the  interesting  particulars  of  the  great 
meetings  of  pitmen  and  their  families  over  which  this  excellent 
lady  pfeaidea,  and  to  whom  she  herself  addressed  friendly  and 

*  l%e  Act  ef  TStfO,  fi»r  the  Regnlatioii  and  Inspeetion  of  Mtnet,  hicliides  al9o  tbe 
iioMlODC  auaes  of  the  easl-inettwret.  H  proncles  for  ^e  obtonrstba  of  fifteen 
Genaral  Roks  in  all  such  mines,  and  fbr  the  establiiluneDt  of  Special  Boles  in 
erery  case ;  the  latter  to  be  conspicnonsly  exhibited. 
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feeling  words,  we  shall  add  nothing  more  than  the  commendatioii 
of  her  example  to  other  large  coalowners.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  strongly  to  impress  upon  them  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  personal  visitation  of  the  pitmen's  families,  and  perscMuJ 
acquaintance  with  their  domestic  economy  and  their  simple 
annals.  Those  who  will  devote  their  evenings  to  going  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  conversing  with  the  inhabitants,  and  learning 
the  pit  patois,  will  easily  place  themselves  on  the  friendliest 
possible  relations  with  them  all.  A  few  months,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  of  this  kind  of  evening  occupation,  conjoined  with  visitation 
of  the  Sunday-schools  which  the  children  frequent,  will  secure  a 
store  of  information  not  otherwise  obtainable,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  much  dispose  the  minds  of  the  people  to  receive  any 
information  one  may  wish  to  convey  to  them.  We  believe  that 
the  seeds  of  discontent  and  the  sources  of  dissatisfaction  are  only 
to  be  reached  and  eradicated  by  such  personal  labour.  Schools 
must  not  only  be  established,  but  constantly  countenanced  and 
fostered  by  every  kind  of  favour  and  notice.  What  may  be 
effected  in  this  way  is  reported  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  m\yo 
has  induced  nearly  all  the  large  employers  of  labour  to  form 
themselves  into  local  associations  for  the  purpose  of  encourag^ing 
sound  elementary  education  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  be  competed 
for  by  candidates  from  the  schools  already  established.  From 
1851  to  1857  sixteen  such  district  associations  have  been 
founded,  and  the  area  covered  by  these  embraces  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  mining  districts,  some  large  districts  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

Not  only  to  the  lower  but  also  to  the  superior  grades  of  this 
population  must  educational  efforts  be  directed.  The  individuals 
composing  the  safety  and  superintending  staff  of  a  coalpit  ou^ht 
not  to  be  left  to  a  chance  education.  The  persons  locally  termed 
*  overmen '  and  *  underviewers  *  have  a  very  weighty  responsibility 
resting  upon  them;  and  although  nominally  the  hourly  safety 
of  the  pit  depends  upon  the  viewer,  or  chief  engineer,  it  lies 
practically  wi^  his  subordinates.  To  afford  special  information  to 
this  particular  and  important  class,  a  comrse  of  scientific  lectures 
is  necessary.  It  is  true  they  might  listen  to  valuable  lectures 
in  the  London  School  of  Mines,  but  they  will  not  and  generally 
cannot  repair  to  and  reside  in  the  metropolis  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  mining  engineers  of  the  north  of  England  have  for  years  met 
and  discussed  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  northern  Minings 
College ;  and  yet,  rich  as  these  northern  coalowners  are,  well- 
salaried  as  the  chief  engineers  are,  at  present  we  have  seen 
nothing  more  conclusive  than  a  proposed  union  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham.    We  hope  that  the  present  project  will  not  fail 
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of  a  fill!  reallzatioiL  If  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  pneumatics, 
and  a  ^lecial  acquaintance  with  aero-ftatict  and  aero-dynamics, 
die  chemistry  of  gases,  the  scientific  principles  and  possibilities 
of  safety  illumination,  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  and  the 
use  of  such  instruments  as  the  eudiometer  and  the  anemometer, 
are  of  ralue  to  any  class  of  the  community,  they  are  obviously 
of  especial  value  to  those  on  whose  skill  and  precautions  some 
diousuids  of  lives  are  constantly  dependent  The  apathy  and 
mdifi&rence  of  many  colliery  officials  or  proprietors  may  be 
judged  of  by  one  sentence  of  the  eminent  President  of  the 
Northern  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  spoken  officially  in 
December,  1858: — *I  must  repeat  that  we  have  not  received 
Aat  support  from  the  coal-trade  which  I  think  we  are  justly 
entitled  to ;  out  of  nearly  200  collieries  in  the  trade  we  have  only 
about  sixty  subscribing  to  the  Institute.  We  have  laboured  hard 
to  make  it  useful,'  &c.  But  even  if  a  Local  Engineering  College 
vere  organized,  the  attendance  at  it  would  be  most  difficult  for 
men  whose  services  are  wanted  for  the  whole  of  every  working- 
day;  and  the  best  way  of  really  diffusing  the  knowledge  which  is 
diiefly  wanted  would  be  to  provide  that  the  professors  of  the 
cdl^e,  or  other  duly  qualified  persons,  shall  deliver  popular 
lectmres  on  scientific  subjects  connected  with  mining,  and  deliver 
diem  at  difierent  places  in  succession,  so  that  all  may  have  an 
ofmortonity  of  learning. 

We  should  add  that  there  is  or  was  a  Mining  School  at  Bristol, 
and  that  some  attempts  of  a  like  kind  on  a  small  scale  have  been 
made  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  superior  and  well-sus- 
tained Mining  College  in  any  of  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  108)  by  which 
Inspectors  of  Collieries  were  first  appointed,  and  the  new  Act 
(2J  and  24  Vict  cap.  151),  are  the  slowly  matured  fruits  of 
munerous  parUamentauj  inquiries,  and  particularly  of  the  Reports 
made  by  the  visiting  Commissioners  on  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission  in  1842.  Only  those  who  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  this  matter  are  cognizant  of  the  numerous  and  formid- 
able obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  especially  of  the  addition  of  improvements  in  its  renewed  form. 
One  party  aimed  at  limiting  regulation  and  inspection  to  a 
narrow  routine,  and  another  desired  to  extend  it  further,  while  the 
inspectors  themselves  felt  that,  without  authority  larger  than  was 
acceptable  io  opponents,  they  could  effect  litde,  and  must  fail  to 
satisfy  public  expectation.  Those  first  anointed  were  soon 
brought  into  contact  with  the  serious  difficulties  of  their  duties, 
but  these  have  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  others 
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to  their  number,  and  tlie  extensinn  of  pay  and  power.  There  ace 
2463  collieries  in  Ex]i^;jbnd  .asd  Wales,  4J^  in  Scodiod,  and  73 
in  Ireland,  maldng  in  all  2949  collieries  under  ant^pection. 

So  far  .as  .experienoe  of  the  working  of  the  Inspection  Act  has 
extended,  it  hs^  proved  to  be  a  decided  benefit,  although  it  mig^ 
jQot  be  possible  to  point  out  in  poecise  terms  the  full  amount  of 
advantage  jsecnied.  There  is,  as  imght  he  supposed,  %  marked 
difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  twelve  inspectors,  some  of 
whom  are  comparatively  new  to  their  office.  Nor  must  it  be 
expected  that  they  can  do  much  more  than  diffiise  informaticm, 
check  carelessness,  rebuke  ignorance,  and  report  .gross  negli- 
gence. It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  empowered  *> 
proceed  beyond  examining  aad  recording  the  condition  of 
the  mines  entrusted  to  their  vigilance.  They  might,  pprhaps, 
classify  all  the  mines  under  the  two  terms  of  dangerous  and  not 
dangerous,  or  fiery  and  ordinary ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  several 
unbiassed  persons  that  the  exclusive  use  of  some  safety-lamp 
might  he  j^orced  in  all  fiery  or  dangerous  pits.  Whether  also 
blasting  by  gunpowder  should  be  permitted  in  sueh  pits  is  ques- 
tionable. Beyond  this,  inspection  could  hardly  pass  wimont 
trenching  upon  private  and  personal  rights;  stilf  less  should 
inspectors  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficient  ventilation  and 
safe  condition  of  collieries,  a  responsibility  which  is  co-extensiTe 
with  the  hourly  superintendence  of  the  whole  mine. 

Their  division  of  labour,  moreover,  is  unequaL  The  gentle- 
men who  have  the  inspection  of  the  383  colheiajes  in  Yorkshii^ 
and  the  ^3i  in  South  Staffordshire,  are  manifestly  overworked 
in  comparison  with  the  inspectors  of  some  other  distrtcts-— 
(the  number  of  pits  in  each  should  have  been  returned) — 
and  if  the  former  are  responsible  for  a  regular  and  thorough  vis^ 
tation  of  all  their  collieries  within  each  year,  that  duty  is  tao 
great,  and  cannot  be  satisfoictorily  discharged.  How  can  one  man, 
however  able,  faithfiilly  and  fully  inspect  422  colHeries,  producil^ 
annually  nearly  five  millions  of  tons  of  coals  ?  If  tne  system 
is  to  be  really  successful^  a  more  vigilant  supervision  and  a  still 
greater  subdivision  of  Isd^our  must  be  secured ;  and  if  additiMial 
inspectors  cannot  be  afforded,  sub^nspectcncs  mi^t  be  appointed 
from  a  class  ofpersons  who  would  thus  be  tcaining  for  the  sa- 
perior  office.  There  are  men  who,  though  not  brought  up  fiom 
youth  in  the  pmctice  of  mining,  nevertheless  have  generally 
shrewd  opinions  about,  and  sufficient  practical  acquaintance 
with,  the  necessities  and  perils  of -pit  life.  It  has  been  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  general  practice  hitherto  to  select  the  inspectors 
from  the  grade  of  managers  and  from  gentlemen  connected  with 
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collieries.  THe  coalowners  and  viewers  themselves  favour  such 
a  €xmne,  Qnlj  -dbis  objection  can  be  taken  to  it,  that  inspectors 
dios  appointed  may  be  too  apt  to  hold  to  technical  maxims  and 
eld  usages.  Some  have  urged  the  appointment  of  men  of  science, 
and  have  dwelt  upon  their  probable  value  as  advisers.  On  the 
other  hand,  coalowners  and  managers  of  influence — and  they 
can  exert  vast  influence-— are  understood  to  have  privately  urged 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  mining  practice  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  office,  and  of  course  none  but  those  of  their  own 
circle  can  have  had  seven  years  of  subteiianean  experience.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  when  opportunity  ofiers,  one  or  two 
appointments  may  be  made  independently  of  that  restriction.  A 
reaDy  efficient  and  unbiaased  inspector  we  certainly  met  with  in 
tbe  late  Mr.  Herbert  Mackworth,  recently  cut  off  in  the  very  prime 
of  his  days,  and  whose  life  was  probably  terminated  by  his  con- 
donal  contact  with  the  worst  air  of  some  Welsh  mines.  Having 
enj<^ed  several  days'  conversation  with  him  on  the  suljjects  of 
his  duty,  we  came  to  understand  how  great  a  blessing  such  a 
nan  would  be  both  to  miners  and  managers,  how  efifectively  he 
might  further  the  cause  of  mining  and  moral  education,  and 
bow,  under  the  title  of  a  Colliery  Inspector,  might  be  obtained 
an  unwearied  instructor  and  an  invaluable  monitor  of  masters 
and  men.  He  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman,  and,  though  he 
had  not  served  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  pits,  he  was 
both  a  scientific  and  skilful  officer  of  mines. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  important  topic  of  colliery 
calamities.  The  whole  inquiry  may  new  be  reduced  to  these 
simple  elements: — ^There  are  certain  recognized  conditions  of 
safety  in  fiery  pits.  These  ^le  discoverable  and  applicable  by 
intelligent  managers ;  but  their  application  involves  additional 
oatlay  at  first  and  perpetual  vigilance  throughout — \^otii  of  which 
amount  to  an  incr^used  charge  on  coals,  and  therefore  to  a  dimi- 
notion  of  profits.  Can  the  State  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  safety  ?  If  not,  palliatives  must  take  the 
place  of  remedies,  and  we  must  depend  cm  better  education, 
mining  improvements,  .strong  public  opinion,  and  a  sense  of 
moral  reponsibility. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  By 
William  Whewell,  D.D.     1  W.  Parker,  1858. 

2.  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  By  William  Whewell,  D.D  . 
J.  W.  Parker,  1858. 

WE  are  about  to  venture  a  few  suggestions,  not  on  the 
admirable  volumes  whicb  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  nor  on  any  particular  work  connected  with  the  important 
question  of  Modem  Scepticism,  but  on  one  short  phrase,  which  is 
insensibly  stealing  into  general  circulation,  and  which  seems  to 
require  considerable  watchfulness  and  caution.  They  are  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  Physical  Science  and  Inductive  Logic — 
not  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  them,  and  still  less  dog-- 
matically.  But  the  phrase  itself  appears  not  only  to  involve  a 
violation  of  the  first  laws  of  accurate  inductive  reasoning,  but  to 
be  charged  with  most  perilous  conclusions  to  Christian  faith^ 
unless  it  be  carefully  modified.  This  phrase  is  ^  the  Immutability 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature.* 

In  the  short  space  to  which  these  suggestions  must  be  confined^ 
it  is  needless  to  empty  a  common-place  book  to  illustrate  the 
bold  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  expression  too  often 
drops,  even  from  the  lips  of  writers  whose  life  and  conduct  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  charge  of  unbelief.  They  neither 
deduce  ^emselves,  nor  wish  others  to  deduce,  the  consequences 
which  flow  fix)m  it.  They  would  shudder  at  the  thought,  that 
mere  incaution  in  their  language  should  strike  a  death-blow 
at  the  Christian  belief  of  the  age.  But  incautious  language  is 
the  dry  rot  of  the  world.  The  historians  and  philosophers  of 
physic^  science  remind  us  in  every  page  of  the  power  of  words^ 
mere  words — warn  us  how  they  necessarily  contain  the  sporules 
of  mighty  principles,  how  they  give  to  those  principles  wings  to 
fly,  and  filaments  to  root  them  in  the  earth,  and  a  power  of  pro- 
pagation able  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  truth  with  the  most 
noxious  weeds,  so  that  when  once  their  hold  is  taken,  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  eradicate  them.  The  language  of  Physical  as  of 
Moral  Science  is  its  vehicle,  the  body  without  which  its  mind 
cannot  act  And  our  present  object  is  to  implore  caution,  only 
caution;  the  caution  prescribed  and  commanded  by  its  own 
Logic  of  Induction,  rigidly  confining  statements  of  &cts  to  actual 
experience,  and  refraining  fix>m  any  admixture  with  these  of 
assumption,  or  hypothesis,  in  the  employment  of  one  phrase,  ^  the 
Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

Newton  himself  has  set  us  the  example.  That  great  and 
glorious  intellect  has  given  the  same  warning,  has  supplied  all 
the  qualifications  required  to  neutralise  the  &tal  mischief  involved 
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in  Acae  incantioas  words  *  Immutabilitj  of  Nature.'     And  we 
plead  ksr  nothing  else — 

*  Denm  ease  ens  smnme  perfectmn  oonoedtmt  onmes.  Entis  autem 
nunne  perfect!  Idea  est,  nt  sit  substantia  una,  simplex,  indiyisibilis, 
Tn&  ^  yiyifica,  nbiqne  semper  neoessario  ezistens,  smnme  intelligens 
QBma,  libere  Tolens  bona,  Tolmitate  effidens  poesibilia,  effoctibns  nobi- 
lionlms  similitadinem  propriam,  quantum  fieri  potest,  oommunicans, 
OBnia  in  se  oontinons,  tamquam  eorum  principium  et  locus,  omnia  per 
paettntiam  substantialem  cemens  et  regens,  et  cum  rebus  omnibus, 
uamdim  leges  aceuratas^  ui  natwrce  totius  fundamenitam  et  eatua^  coi^ 
trader  cooperanSy  nisi  ubi  aliter  agere  6ofiufii  esl.^  * 

These  are  the  words  of  Newton,  in  the  seeming  outline  of 
Ms  celebrated  Scholium — ^  Secundum  leges  accuratas  constanter 
cooperans,  nisi  tdn  aiiter  agere  banum  est* — God  acting  in  what 
is  called  Nature  according  to  accurate  and  uniform  laws,  except 
v^  it  be  good  for  him  to  act  otherwise.  This  last  clause  secures 
^  Nothing  else  is  wanted.  The  words  involTe  no  compromise, 
ficrifice  no  truth,  pledge  science  to  nothing  beyond  the  range 
rf  its  own  province,  oflFer  no  difficulty.  But  they  effectually 
cot  off  the  train  of  mischief^  which  in  the  popular  mind  is  ready 
hid  from  the  Immutability  of  Nature  to  practical  Atheism. 
And,  ^lerefore,  we  will  endeavour  at  present  to  take  that  simple 
hit  most  perilous  phrase  ^  the  Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Na- 
tore,'  and  to  place  it  in  the  crucible,  and  under  the  microscope  of 
strict  Inductive  Logic — that  Logic  whose  nobleness  and  potency  is 
<%Btred  in  a  rigid  discrimination  of  experience  from  imagination, 
of  external  &cts  from  internal  theories ;  and  in  a  scrupulous 
integrity  and  accuracy  when  registering  its  own  observations, 
^ot  to  exceed,  and  not  to  £bJ1  short  of  fncts ;  not  to  add,  and  not 
to  tdce  away ;  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nodiing  but 
the  truth,  are  the  grand,  the  vital  maxims  of  Inductive  Science,  of 
^Qglish  Law,  and  let  us  add  of  Christian  Faith.  If  there  i» 
uisensibly  stealing  into  circulation  and  acceptance  an  inaccurate 
I^uase,  which  tends  to  violate  in  every  word  this  fundamental  law. 
of  inductive  logic,  it  surely  should  be  called  in  and  recoined.. 
Ttis  is  all  we  ask. 

And  we  ask  it  of  those  great  men,  in  whose  hands  the  empire  of 
s^^icnce  is  now  vested,  and  who  possess  the  control  over  its  Ian- 
?oage.  They  are  not,  like  German  Rationalists,  little  likely  to 
^^^  weight  and  influence  with  an  English  mind.  Their 
antliority  and  therefore  their  responsibility  is  enormous.  In 
^very  period  of  society  there  spring  up  classes  of  minds,  besides 
tlat  class  which  Divine  Providence  has  especially  appointed  to 
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teach  and  gtiide  mankind — prophets  as  well  as  priests.  And| 
at  this  day  in  this  country  the  men  who  are  insensibly  rising  up 
to  this  elevation  and  power  are  the  men  of  science.  They  have 
given  to  England  w«Jth  and  power.  They  have  wrought  their 
miracles  before  our  eyes.  Those  miracles  have  been,  and  are  at 
this  day  associated,  in  so  many  of  the  noblest  characters,  with  deep 
and  true  religion.  The  practical,  honest,  truthful  character  of  the 
inductive  intellect  offers  such  an  affinity  with  the  best  elements 
of  the  English  mind.  We  can  trust  them,  have  feith  in  them. 
Their  witness,  when  it  has  been  given  to  our  religious  beEef^  is 
therefore  so  cherished,  so  precious.  We  owe  to  them  not  merely 
reverence  for  their  intellectual  power,  but  gratitude  for  so  nauch 
enjoyment,  so  much  of  something  better  than  mere  enjoy nient. 
If  such  a  man  as  Walter  Soott  won  for  himself  a  mafreUoiis 
affection  and  influence  merely  by  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of 
our  ftmcy,  how  much  more  are  thoughtful  minds  rc»dy  to  coo* 
centrate  their  gratitude  and  confidence  round  the  sources  of  still 
more  healthy,  manly,  and  ennobling  occupatioiis  of  the  mind  ? 
We  say  nothing  of  the  strides  by  which  physical  science  has 
advanced  to  a  recognised  elevation  in  social  raidc,  in  worMtf 
advantages,  in  education,  in  wealth;  nothii^  of  the  orgamj»» 
tion  of  its  f(Hx:e8,  of  its  established  incorporation,  and  bodily 
appearance  as  it  were  each  year  in  the  most  influential  centres 
of  our  population ;  or  of  its  association  with  foreign  alliances.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  to  wa^ch  at  every  moment  each 
growing  influence  in  the  body  politic ;  to  aid,  to  smooth,  to  guide 
to  good,  developments  which  cannot,  and  which  ought  not,  to  be 
smodiered,  and  to  ally  them  from  their  very  earliest  stages  with 
all  the  salutary  powers  in  the  State.  And  so  it  is  in  die  world 
of  thought  Fear,  suspicion,  jealousy  of  science— would  not 
this  become  in  Christianity  like  fear,  suspicion,  jealoasy  of  the 
growing  wealth,  and  spreading  power,  and  quickening  int^ect 
of  any  portion  of  his  subjects  in  the  minds  of  a  politual  ruler  ? 
Where  must  it  end,  but  where  aU  such  jealousies  have  ended,  in 
futile  attempts  at  repression,  im  indig^nant  struggles  for  liberty 
4md  right,  in  bitterness  of  alienation  and  hatred,  in  open  hostility 
and  rebellion,  in  final  ruin  to  the  hand  which  enchained  when 
it  ought  to  have  set  fi*ee,  and  suspected  wh^re  it  oug^t  to  have 
loved  ? 

God  forbid  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  which  jmysSaimed 
M'ar  between  Christianity  and  Science — a  civil  war,  a  war  between 
brothers  I  Nature  U  one  book  of  God^  the  Bible  is  amotb^ :  its 
claims  as  such  resting  on  grounds  independent  ol  Science,  and 
unassailable  by  the  evidence  of  Science.  They  cannot  be  at 
variance.     Every  seeming  discrepancy  in  them  must  be  capable 
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of  reconciliation.  In  everj  page  the  Bible  sends  ns  back  to 
Nature  to  read  there  its  mysteries  and  laws,  written  only  in 
other  symbols ;  and  Nature,  when  rightly  read,  mnst  lead  us  also 
Id  tlie  Bible.  Both  employ  the  same  instruments  of  the  intellect 
— &idi  and  reason ;  faith  by  which  we  accumulate  our  facts 
from  testimony,  reason  by  which  we  deduce  from  those  &ct8 
legitimate  conclusions.  Both  demand  the  same  rigid  scrutiny 
of  testimony,  the  same  careful  application  of  reasoning.  Both 
lare  their  creeds — and  creeds  how  wondrously  analogous  I  Both 
Rst  those  creeds  upon  things  which  have  been  heard  and  seen. 
Both  link  those  thmgs  with  one  great  First  Cause,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  bodt  minister  to  each  other's  wants. 
The  closest,  the  most  affectionate  communion,  mutual  confidence 
and  sympathy,  joy  in  its  spread,  pride  in  its  triumphs,  ought  to 
be  file  feeling  of  Christianity  to  Physical  Science.  A»d  little 
more  is  needed  to  cement  diis  union,  to  heal  all  wounds,  U> 
soothe  all  heart-burnings,  than  a  strict  and  accurate  enforce- 
mnit  of  the  laws  of  Inductive  Logic,  the  great  charter  <^  science 
itieil  Draw  a  rigid  line  of  demarcation  between  fact  and 
fency,  experience  and  theoiy.  Never  allow  a  theory  of  science 
to  trespass  upon  a  fact  of  Scripture,  nor  a  theory  of  the  interpreta- 
&n  of  Scripture  to  interfere  with  a  proved  fiict  of  Nature. 
Wherever  a  difference  arises,  scrutinise  its  terms ;  see  if  it  does 
not  emerge  exclusively  in  the  region  of  theory,  not  of  feet ;  in 
wme  hypothesis,  or  assumption,  or  inference  of  man,  not  either 
in  the  real  Word,  or  the  r^  Work  of  the  Creator ;  and  we  may 
preserve  both  peace  and  freedom.  Here  lies  our  hope  and  comfort 
even  in  the  present  uneasiness  and  seeming  estrangement  of  Chris- 
tanity  and  Science.  And  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  would 
approach,  and  ask  others  to  approach  the  question — What  modifi- 
cation is  required  by  the  strict  laws  of  Inductive  Logic  in  the 
assertion  of  the  *  immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  so  that  with 
ftis  modification  will  vanish  all  the  difficulties  of  Science  in 
r^ard  to  the  miracles  of  Christianity  ? 

First,  then,  we  implore  Science  to  weigh  well,  to  scrutinize 
carefully  that  word,  which  it  so  boldly  uses — law.  It  is  a  meta- 
phor, a  figure  of  speech,  a  very  dangerous  quicksand  to  discover 
nnder  the  foundations  of  any  system  of  induction ;  and  it  involves 
a  fake  analogy,  patent  on  the  surface,  and  acknowledged  by 
science  itself.  And  on  that  false  analogy  there  rests  the  whole 
objection  to  a  miracle.  With  our  idea  of  law  are  naturally 
associated  the  relations  of  a  moral  governor  to  a  moral  agent. 
The  law  is  supposed  to  be  capaUe  of  being  deposited  in  the 
ndnd  of  that  agent,  yet  leaving  him  also  capable  of  either  obeying 
(Br  disobeying ;  while  the  essootial  condhioii  of  tfaie  operation  ifl^ 
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that  the  moral  govenior  himself  should  withdraw  as  it  were  from. 
the  field  of  action,  and  only  look  on,  or  return  to  award  the  penalty 
or  the  reward,  according  to  the  conduct    The  enunciation  of  the 
law  once  for  all,  its  possible  retention  in  the  mind  oi  the  subject^ 
its  prophetic  character,  pledging  futurity,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  rigid  and  undeviating  enforcement  of  the  penalty^ 
the  incompetency  or  peril  of  any  subsequent  interference  to  sus- 
pend or  overrule  the  law,  all  these  are  necessary  conditions  of 
the  moral  government  and  education  of  man,  from  which  we  infer 
our  idea  of  law.     Where  is  anything  like  diis  to  be  found,  w^hen 
we  substitute  for  the  subjects  of  the  lawgiver  dead  matter  in  place 
of  m<nral  agents?    It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  in  such  a  rela- 
tion even  the  enunciation  of  a  law,  the  proclamation  of  any  pro- 
spective will,  to  creatures  without  ears  to  hear,  or  memories 
to  retain.      We   do  indeed  observe  certain  sequences  or  con- 
junctions in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  do  recur  with  a 
certain  regularity.     We  are  compelled  by  one  of  the  primary 
and  essential  conditions  of  our  intellect  to  trace  up  such   con- 
junctions to  a  cause,  and  ultimately  to  an  unseen  cause ;  and  all 
our  observations  incline  us  irresistibly  to  attribute  to  that  unseen 
cause  unity,  and  will,  and  intellect,  not  to  speak  of  other  attri- 
butes, just  as  we  assign  certain  human  operations  to  similar  prin- 
ciples in  the  human  mind.     But  here  we  are  stopped.     This  is 
all.     These  sequences,  and  conjunctions,  and  concomitances  are 
effected  by  the  will  of  the  Creator.     In  the  words  of  Augustine, 
^Dei  Voluntas  rerum  natura  est.'       We  know  no  more.       All 
beyond — all  those  parasitical  associations  of  a  prospective  rule 
laid   down  from  the  beginning,  of  a  futurity  pledged    for   its 
continuance,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Creator  from  his  crea- 
tion, leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  his  laws  and  not  by  his  imme- 
diate will — all  that  metamorphosis  of  an  actual  regularity  into 
a  pledged  and  promised  immutability,  and  therefore  all  those 
objections  to  miraculous  interposition   drawn   from    the  inccHi- 
sistency  of  variability  in  moral  laws  with  invariability  in  the 
moral  governor,  all  vanish.     *  Dei  Voluntas  rerum  natura.'     The 
will  of  God  is  the  cause  of  nature.     This  is  all  we  know  ;  all 
beyond  is  fiction,  imagination,  motes  which  have  swept  across 
the  field  of  our  telescope,  as  we  watched  the  stars,  and  which 
we  magnified  into  meteors  and  planets ;  and  founded  on  them 
a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  a  theory  which  would  banish  man 
from  his  God,  and  God  from  His  own  world.     Abandon  the 
word  law,  and  the  motes  will  vanish  too:  substitute  for  it  only 
such  a  word  as  expresses  a  very  general  recurrence  of  facts  attri- 
butable to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  the  work  is  nearly  accom- 
plished of  reconciling  Christianity  with  Science. 
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But,  afiter  thii^  Science  mutt  also  re-examine  iti  word  Nature. 
Miracles,  it  is  said  (and  that  word  also  requires  to  be  recast, 
for  this  also  in  theology  has  been  connected  with  unauthoriMd 
associations),  are  a  violation  of  nature :  they  are  ^praeter,'  or  ^  super,' 
or  *•  contra  naturam ' — ^preternatural,  or  supernatural,  or  contrary  to 
natore ;  and  the  greatest  minds  of  other  ages  have  been  employed 
in  distinguishing  the  different  phrases,  and  contending  that 
miracdes  are  one  and  not  the  other. 

And  it  is  this  feature  which  makes  them  a  stumbling-block  to 
science.  With  the  fear  of  this  before  them,  Philosophy,  and 
Science,  and  Religion  all  seem  to  have  slided  into  a  protocol  of 
peace,  the  terms  of  which  involve  not  an  harmonious  occupation 
and  cnltore  of  the  same  territory,  but  a  forcible  and  not  very 
feasible  partition  of  it  between  them.  And  the  same  dangerous 
and  mistaken  process  is  even  at  this  day  in  operation,  whenever 
we  meet  with  an  attempt  to  discriminate  rigidly  the  dominions  of 
physical  science  and  of  Christianity,  leaving  the  world  of  matter 
to  one  power  and  the  world  of  Scripture  to  the  other,  assigning 
reason  for  the  discovery  of  the  former,  and  faith  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter,  as  if  faith  and  reason  were  not  two  organs  of 
the  intellect  both  equally  necessary  whether  in  science  or  religion. 
Biot  certainly  till  we  know  what  Nature  is,  how  its  precise  mean- 
ing is  circumscribed,  how  fixed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  is  natural,  or  preternatural,  or  supernatural,  or  a  violation 
of  and  contradiction  of  the  natural. 

Now  the  domain  of  nature,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  con- 
tains two  classes  of  objects,  one  the  material  facts  and  phenomena, 
of  which  the  senses  are  cognizant,  such  as  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  regular  stratification  of 
the  earth,  the  polarization  of  light,  the  properties  of  the  magnet ; 
and  the  other,  all  that  mysterious  host  of  invisible  forces,  powers, 
principles,  or  causes  which  science  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
fimdamental  conditions  of  human  thought,  has  been  compelled  to 
imagine  (only  imagine — it  cannot  do  more)  and  to  give  them 
names — Electricity,  Gravitation,  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity, 
Caloric,  Vitality,  precisely  as  Greece  peopled  every  grove,  and 
forest,  and  sea  with  Nymphs  and  Deities.  Both  Pantheons  alike 
are  creations  of  the  human  fancy,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
thought,  but  of  whose  existence  or  nature  we  Imow  nothing  beyond 
certain  effects,  which  we  must  assign  to  some  unseen  cause,  and 
for  which  cause  we  must  invent  a  name.  But  the  longer  and 
more  carefully  we  subject  them  to  the  test  of  intellect  and  expe- 
rience, the  more  their  multiplicity  is  reduced,  the  more  the 
many-tangled  and  ramifying  threads  of  forces  are  assimilated 
and  simpUfied,  the  more  they  tend  to  resolve  themselves  directly 
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into  that  one  cause  into  which  they  must  ultimately  £sill — ^the 
Will  of  Grod.  Newton  himself  could  assign  no  other  cause  fin* 
die  fact  of  gravitation  but  the  Will  of  God.  A  Faraday  frcmi 
day  to  day  is  melting  down  into  one  the  various  forms  and 
operations  of  what  is  called  the  electric  fluid ;  and  it  may  be  of 
gravitation,  and  of  caloric,  and  of  chemical  afRnity ;  and  it  may 
be  of  light  and  of  sound,  all  traceable  perhaps  to  some  one 
primal  fundamental  agency,  radiating  into  myriads  of  pheno- 
mena. But  when  at  last  that  one  agency  is  ascertained,  to  what 
cause  can  we  ultimately  assign  it  but  the  Will  of  God?  *  Dei 
Voluntas  rerum  natura  est' 

And  now,  then,  if  a  Christian  is  asked  whether  the  wondrous 
fitcts  which  Christianity  records,  are  praetematural,  or  superna- 
tural, or  contrary  to  nature,  his  answer  is,  that  they  are  in  nature, 
included  in  nature,  are  a  part  of  nature;  unless  nature  mean 
something  else  than  the  world  of  material  phenomena  which 
has  been  subjected  to  the  experience  of  man.  They  form  part 
of  the  record  and  register  of  material  phenomena  from  whidi 
the  observer  of  nature  deduces  his  conclusions  as  to  its  opera- 
tions. These  wondrous  facts  are  facts  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
and  transmitted  to  us  by  testimony.  Supposing  that  testimony  to 
be  accepted  as  the  testimony  of  scientific  experiment  and  observa- 
tion is  accepted,  the  facts  themselves — the  external  phenomena — 
are  as  much  a  part  of  nature,  occurrences  observed  in  nature,  as 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  the  elevation  of  a  volcanic  island, 
or  the  bipartition  of  Beilah's  comet,  or  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  a  perturbation  of  Uranus.  They  would  form  wilh 
every  careful  philosophical  observer  a  necessary,  essoitial  portion 
of  lus  observations  and  experience.  He  would  scrutinise  and 
register  them  with  the  profoundest  interest.  He  would  be  unable 
to  assign  them  to  any  known  invisible  power  or  force,  to  any 
one  of  the  existing  Panthecm  of  scientific  causes  or  principles, 
and  he  would  therefore  suppose  a  new  one,  and  give  it  a  name. 
Call  it,  if  you  will,  the  miraculous  fluid,  or  miraculism,  or  the 
Thaumaturgic  Power.  Let  us  use  this  term — it  will  guard  us 
from  some  false  analogies :  And  he  would  then  proceed  to  trace 
it ;  if  possible  to  resolve  it  into  some  known  power  already 
recognised  and  operating  tn  nature,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
this,  his  intellect  would  be  satisfied.  He  would  deal  with  this 
Thaumaturgic  Power,  precisely  as  he  deals  with  other  nefr,  and 
strange,  and  mysterious  agencies,  which  from  time  to  time  are 
imagined  to  exist,  because  new,  and  strange,  and  mysterious 
phenomena  are  exhibited ;  as  old  astronomers  framed  epicycles 
to  account  for  aberration  in  tiie  planets,  and  modem  astronomers, 
and  even  Newton  himself,  prepare  to  imagine  some  new  law  of 
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imi  mechanism,  if  Newton*!  fail  to  explain  a  newl /observed 
tlj  of  the  moon.  But  he  would  asturedlj  remember  to 
sde  in  his  examination  die  whole  history  of  the  agency.  He 
not  treat  it  as  one  solitary  fact ;  argue  on  it  as  he  would  on 
apposed  miracle  of  Vespasian,  or  on  one  group  of  phenomena 
^e  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  instead  of  acknowledging  that 
i  preaeirts  a  vast  stratum  of  similar  ai\d  connected  facts,  stretch* 
from  the  first  creation  of  man  at  least  to  the  first  days  of 
xanity.  He  would  not  compare  or  confound  these  facts 
the  rare  capricious  marvels  of  Heathenism,  or  even  with 
legendary  tales  of  Romanism,  or  the  alleged  miracles  of  any 
nrioos  form  of  Christianity,  seeing  that  the  essential  features 
die  Christian  miracles  are  their  connection  with  prophecy, 
doctrine,  with  the  creation,  and  government,  and  develop- 
t  of  one  particular  class  and  body  in  mankind  professing  at 
to  be  intimatel  V  connected  with  one  great  name,  the  name 
le  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  with  one  true  faith.  He 
aW  not  venture  to  exclude  from  his  consideration  that  question, 
which,  whatever  be  its  difficulty,  or  the  cogency  of  arguments 
.  built  on  it,  yet  forms  so  vast  a  portion  of  physical  science, — the 
I  *  cui  bono,*  the  final  cause.  Still  less  would  he  describe  them 
as  strange  occurrences,  sown  broadcast,  as  it  were,  over  a  certain 
zone  of  history,  without  order,  or  principle,  or  system,  till  he  had 
studied  most  carefully  their  internal  correspondence  within  them- 
felves,  and  'their  external  relations  to  the  system  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  And  least  of  all  would  he  forget  that  these 
material  phenomena,  and  asserted  personal  interpositions  of  the 
Divine  Creator  in  former  days  are  linked  indissolubly  to 
a  whole  system  of  spiritual  operations  at  the  present  day, 
which,  though  they  cannot  be  made  known  to  the  eye,  are  yet 
attested  by  unimpeachable  testimony,  asserted  by  every  church 
diat  is  btult,  by  every  Christian,  who  fulfils  the  conditions  to 
which  the  manifestation  of  that  agency  has  been  promised — 
which  the  man  of  science  himself  can  test  by  his  own  experience 
if  he  choose;  and  if  he  refuse,  he  has  no  more  right  to  deny 
their  existence  than  an  astronomer  to  impugn  the  calculations  of 
a  Kepler  without  taking  the  obvious,  the  simplest  means  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  true.  And  surely  when  all  these  facts  were 
examined  and  recorded  (for  he  must  examine  them — they  have 
occurred  in  his  own  domain  of  the  material  world ;  he  cannot 
honestly  close  his  eyes  to  them,  cannot  put  them  by  as  belonging  to 
another  science,  without  at  least  deciding  whether  they  existed  or 
no,  for  it  must  exercise  no  little  influence  on  his  own  material 
theories  whether  nature  admits  of  such  variations  or  no),  thSn 
it  win  be  the  business  of  the  inductive  philosopher  to  frame  some 
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hypothesis,  by  which  they  may  be  referred  if  possible  to  some 
known  power  already  recognised  in  nature.  And  such  a  po'wer 
already  recognised  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  every  fact  is  the  Will 
of  the  Creator — *  Dei  Voluntas  rerum  natura  est'  With  this  hypo- 
thesis all  is  easy,  all  simple.  Even  if  Christianity  did  not  c^fer 
it,  Inductive  Science  would  be  compelled  to  imagine  it,  because 
no  other  hypothesis  could  throw  into  intelligible  order  the  chaos, 
into  which  the  whole  history  of  Scripture  and  of  man  must  fall, 
if  the  grand  keystone  of  the  dome  be  taken  out,  namely,  the  per- 
sonal and  constant  interposition  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  on 
this  earth  for  the  creation  and  government  of  that  mysterious 
body  which  He  calls  his  Church.  Without  this  all  is  darkness ; 
with  it  light  breaks  in,  and  floods  every  part  of  the  system,  hy 
that  which  Dr.  Whewell  ingeniously  terms  the  ^  consilience  of 
induction,'  when  explanation  radiates  from  one  hypothesis  to 
every  problem  in  the  circle  of  observation.* 

Let  us  pause  a  moment.    We  are  asking  Science  to  weigh  irell 
its  use  of  me  word  Nature,  when  it  speaks  of  Nature  as  immutahle, 
and  at  least  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  miracles  are  no  part  of 
Nature.     And  yet  the  material  phenomena  are  facts  within  the 
range  of  Nature,  whatever  be  their  cause;  and  their  cause  is 
within  the  range  of  Nature,  for  the  human  agent  or  minister  is 
a  part  of  Nature ;  and  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  which  gives  to 
him  the  thaumaturgic  power,  is  the  same  will  to  which  must 
ultimately  be  •  traced  every  effect  in  Nature,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly.     And  it  is  only  an  arbitrary  unproved  hypothesis,  that 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature  the  Divine  Will  acts  only 
indirectly,  and  not  directly,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  miracles. 
How  can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  daily  course  of  things,  and  its  extra- 
ordinary in  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be 
unnatural,  the  former  natural,    the  latter  incredible  while  the 
former  are  certainties  ?     Not  by  the  character  of  the  phenomena, 
for  they  are  singularly  natural.     They  are  for  the   most  part 
repetitions  on  a  vaster  scale,  or  under  concurrent  circumstances, 
or  with  prophetical  anticipations,  or  with  moral  coincidences, 
which  often  constitute  the  miracle,  and  connect  the  phenomena 
with  the  Divine  and  Omnipotent  agent — repetitions  of  phenomena 
which  are  strictly  and  confessedly  natural.     It  is  not  as  if  some 
capricious  and  alien  hand  should  be  dashed  down  suddenly  upon 
the  keys  of  some  wondrous  instrument  of  music,  and  break  it 
into  horrid  discords;  but  as  if  some  well-known  master-toUch, 
in  reverence  as  it  were  and  love  for  its  own  great  work,  were 

♦  <  Novum  Organum  Renov./  p.  88. 
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sweeping  over  the  kej%  now  waking  one  and  now  another,  but 
cdling  forth  at  everj  touch  from  every  familiar  chord  deeper 
tones  and  more  thrilling  harmonies  than  ever  we  had  heard  before^ 
and  such  as  none  but  the  one  master  and  maker's  hand  could  ever 
evoke.  The  miracles  of  Christianity  are  related  to  the  ordinary 
£u^  of  Nature  not  as  monstrous  anomalies,  but  as  grander  de- 
velopments. They  stand  to  them  as  during  the  progress  of 
Creation  each  higher  developed  organism  stood  to  the  lower, 
the  moUnsk  to  the  infusoria,  tne  radiated  species  to  the  mollusk, 
the  vertebrate  to  the  radiated,  man  to  the  vertebrate,  and  as  the 
Notified  body  of  man  hereafter  will  stand  to  his  present  frame. 
They  are  so  natural,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  schools  of 
Paulus  and  Strauss  as  common  occurrences  exaggerated  into 
miracles  by  ignorance  or  romance.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one 
which  cazmot  find  its  germ,  as  it  were,  and  embryo  in  some 
acknowledged  fact  of  so-called  Nature,  as  Aufi;ustine  often  warns 
us.  Stars  have  appeared  and  vanished,  as  well  as  the  one  which 
rested  over  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem.  Life,  by  one  continuous 
marvel,  is  multiplying  itself  each  day  in  herb,  and  tree,  and 
ammated  being,  till  not  the  power  is  exhausted,  but  the  occasion 
ceases^  The  magazines  of  Nature  are  to  this  day  charged  in 
Egypt  with  curses,  which  Moses  brought  forth  only  in  more  awful 
ferms.  The  voice  of  man  is  ruling  ^e  world,  and  the  hand  and 
toQch  of  man  are  healing  its  infirmities,  now  as  when  our  Saviour 
was  upon  earth,  by  His  will  now  as  then,  and  only  by  His  will. 
What  then  is  the  difierence  ?  How  can  one  be  natural,  the  other 
a  violation  of  Nature?  Except  that  in  the  miracle  the  secret 
Will  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  breaks  forth  to  view  and  startles 
OQx  dullness  with  its  power,  like  the  flash  which  reveals  the  elec- 
tricity. Are  the  silent  and  latent  courses  of  that  mysterious  fluid 
(if  fluid  indeed  it  be)  natural,  while  its  revelation  in  the  light- 
ning is  unnatural  ?  If  a  Sovereign,  directing  the  movements  of 
a  mighty  host  by  secret  telegrams  every  minute,  or  concealed 
tmder  a  disguise,  should  on  occasions,  for  some  wise  consistent 
object,  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  give  the  word  of 
command  himself^  would  this  startle  the  soldier  ?  Would  he  call 
it  an  anomaly  ?  Would  he,  because  it  was  unusual,  hesitate  to 
believe  ?  StUl  more,  would  he  dare  to  disobey  ?  Would  it  be 
safe? 

Surely,  surely,  we  may  ask  of  Science  to  draw  for  us  the  line 
distinctly  between  the  natural  and  the  non-natural,  if  the  dis- 
tincticm  is  to  stamp  miracles  as  incredible.  Is  it  rarity  ?  But 
the  blossoming  of  an  aloe  is  rare,  and  the  reappearance  of  a 
comet.  Is  it  the  want  of  repetition  ?  For  repetition,  almost  a 
single  repetition,  admits  the  most  strange,  the  most  marvellous 
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powers  amongst  the  agencies  of  Natnre  to  a  seat  in  its  Pantheon. 
Let  one  star  disappear  from  the  skies,  and  the  portent  thrills  tiie 
mind  with  terror ;  but  let  another  and  another  vanish,  as  astro- 
nomers now  avouch,  and  fiimiliarity  breeds  indifference  even  t» 
the  extinction  of  a  world  1  *  Consuetudine  vilescunt/  It  is  oolj 
ignorant  instinct  which  thus  invests  novelty  with  wonder.  The 
real  miracles  of  the  universe,  to  the  true  philosopher,  are  not  the 
solitary  phenomena,  but  the  continned  and  sustained  repetition  of 
them.  And  yet  even  repetition — repetition  seemingly  incom- 
patible with  the  very  nature  and  object  of  miracles — has  been 
in  the  Christian  scheme  so  vouchsafed  to  them,  as  to  make  them 
in  this  sense  natural.  For  Scepticism  has  to  account  not  merely 
for  one  or  two  occasional  seeming  interpositions  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  but  for  a  systematic,  connected,  periodic  reappear- 
ance of  such  interpositions  in  a  certain  zone  of  man's  history. 
It  must  annihilate  the  whole  series,  explode  the  whole  as  false- 
hood, or  it  has  gained  nothing.  It  must  be  prepared  to  extin- 
guish the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  fiction — a  ro- 
mance— because  that  history  cannot  be  disentangled  from  miracles. 
The  miraculous  is  the  vital  spirit,  which  holds  together  that  whf^ 
organic  frame.  Disengage  from  it  the  miraculous,  by  the  process 
of  |L  Paulus  or  a  Strauss,  or  by  any  other  paradox  of  the  fanatical 
credulity  of  rationalizing  unbelief^  and  the  fabric  falls  into  dost 
The  history  is  left  a  dead  and  hollow  shell  of  moral  monstrosities, 
more  incredible  than  the  most  capricious  interferences  with  the 
world  of  matter — monstrosities  which  would  go  far  to  disprove 
the  very  being  of  a  Grod ! 

More  than  this,  Science  must  deny  and  eliminate  from  the 
world  now  lying  around  it  a  Thaumaturgic  Agency,  a  Spiritual 
presence  and  constant  interposition  of  the  same  Divine  l^nd  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  world  at  least,  which  is  solemnly 
attested  by  tiie  Christian  Church;  and  with  the  eliminati(m  of 
which  the  same  effect  must  follow,  as  with  the  extraction  of  the 
miraculous  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  the  whole  hist<My 
of  the  Christian  Church  tumbles  at  once  into  a  chaos  of  unintel- 
ligible monstrosities. 

But  natural  occurrences,  it  is  said,  we  can  prophesy:  it  is 
by  the  power  of  prophecy  that  we  reduce  the  nutations,  and 
eccentricities,  and  deflections  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  natural 
laws,  when  the  movements  and  places  of  those  bodies  correspond 
with  our  calculations.  Are  the  Christian  miracles  unconnected 
with  prophecy?  Are  they  not  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
prophecy  (as  Dean  Lyall  has  most  wisely  insisted),  that  any 
attempt  to  dissever  the  connection  is  almost  fatal?  Study  the 
moral  laws  which  have  regulated  their  appearance  hitherto,  and 
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vmiM  ftcy  mbt  lead  tis  to  antidpate — miglit  it  not  be  prophesied 
— ihmt  onl  J  at  certain  epochs  and  under  certain  conditions,  when 
Ae  Christian  Chnrch  was  entering  on  certain  points  in  its  orbit, 
would  it  be  likely  to  see  showering  annmd  it  those  meteoric 
lerelmtions  of  the  miseen  operations  of  the  Most  High? 

But  natural  efiects,  jou  say,  are  reproduciUe  by  human  agency. 
Was  that  new  star  wWch  appeared  to  Hipparchns — ^was  Ae  one 
aeen  by  Tycho  Brahe — ^was  uie  one  observed  by  Kepler — a  natural 
or  a  miraculous  phenomenon  ?  Yet  human  agency  cannot  repro- 
duce it. 

Bat  tbose,  at  least,  are  reproducible  which  lie  within  the  field 
of  human  action.  Are  arithmetical  prodigies,  early  musical 
derelopment,  extraordinary  height  of  stature,  natural  or  unnatural  ? 
Can  we  reproduce  these? 

But  in  natural  phenomena  means,  you  argue,  are  employed ;  in 
miracles  none.  How  do  we  know?  What  are  means?  Sift 
Ae  real  meaning  of  the  word — all  the  meaning  which  inductive 
science  audiorizes.  They  are  interposing  conditions  without  which 
ordinarily  Ac  will  of  the  Divine  Creator,  for  some  wise  purpose 
(it  may  be  to  make  His  operations  more  intelligible  to  man,  and 
probably  not  less  to  angels)  does  not  operate.  They  possess  no 
power  in  themselves.  Th^  have  no  innerent  essential  operation 
apart  from  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  Creator  (if  so  we  may- 
dare  to  speak)  has  loaded,  and  encumbered,  and  fettered  witn 
Aem  His  operations  for  some  wise  purpose.  But  they  must  be 
(except  for  that  wise  purpose)  superfluous. 

What  parent,  what  mstructor  has  not  often  so  prescribed 
restrictions  to  his  own  will,  in  order  to  develope  the  intellect,  and 
industry,  and  energy  of  his  child,  in  accomplishing  through  pre- 
ordained means  wlmt  his  own  word  could  at  once  have  brought 
to  pass  ?  This  world  may  be  the  nursery  of  man,  and  the  ma- 
diinery  of  the  means  of  Nature  only  the  toys,  by  which  an 
Almighty  Parent  is  exercising  the  creative  faculties  of  his  child. 

And  the  interposition  of  the  means  in  Nature  only  multiplies 
the  ultimate  miracle — ^the  omnipotence  and  interposition  of  the 
Divine  Will.  Which  involves  the  greatest  amount  of  power  and 
wisdom,  to  move  this  stone  a  few  feet  with  your  own  hand,  or 
to  contrive  that  a  hundred  men  should  be  brought  together  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  move  it  there,  inch  by  inch,  by 
complicated  machinery  through  a  series  of  centuries  ?  To  any 
truly  philosophic  mind,  to  any  one  who  realizes  the  idea  of  an 
Omnipotent  Deity,  the  natural  and  the  so-called  preternatural 
must  change  places.  The  miracle,  the  instantaneous  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God,  is  natural ;  the  subjection  of  that  will  to  the 
employment  of  means   is   most  preternatural,  mo^  incredible, 
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unless  we  take  into  onr  account  the  moral  education  of  znarai 
agents.     With  that,  both  the  ordinary  employment  of  means,  and 
the  occasional  abandonment  of  means,  both  fall  alike  harmonionrijr 
into  one  grand  scheme  of  Nature.     We  might  have  asked,  Wete 
miracles  wrought  without  means?     Does  there  not  repeatedly 
recur  in   the   Scripture   miracles   an   elaborate  employment  <rf 
means, — arbitrary  means  indeed,  not  reducible  under  the  commcm 
means  of  Nature,  as  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  the  staff  of  Elislia, 
and  the  fish  which  brought  the  tribute-money,  and  the  raven 
which  fed  the  prophet,  and  the  wind  which  dried  up  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  salt  which  healed  the  waters,  and  even  the  voice  and  the 
touch  which  cleansed  the  leper,  and  raised  the  dead  ?     All  these 
are  seeming   means;   and,  perhaps   to  human   comprehension, 
it  might  be  impossible  for  any  cause  to  produce  an  effect  without 
the  seeming  intervention  of  a  medium.     Even  Cuvier  could  not 
resist  the  imagination  of  a  ^  vortex '  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life.     Even  Newton  at  one  time  dreamed  of  ^a  subtle  aether.' 
But  when  the  attempt  is  made,  as  by  Schleiermacher  and  those 
who  belong  to  that  school  of  thought,  to  imagine  the  secret  em- 
ployment of  other  unknown  means,  stored  up  as  it  were  in  the 
magazines  of  Nature,  and  known  only  to  superior  agents,  die 
answer  is  that  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the  kind.      And  he 
who  would  maintain  the  cause  of  Scripture,  must  not  presume 
to  invent  for  the  purpose  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  which  Scripture 
does  not  warrant.      It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  man  to 
think  of  helping  Scripture,  of  making  it  more  probable  than  God 
has  made  it     But  more  than  this,  when  once  it  is  seen  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  creation  of  man  is,  as  declared  in  Scripture^ 
the  end  of  creation,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  &ct  of  miracles 
is  necessarily  involved  in  such  a  creation,  so  the  non-employment 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  Nature — ^the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
Divine  Will — as  if  in  independence  of  means,  is  a  most  im- 
portant condition  of  the  miracle.     But  of  this  we  are  not  treating 
now. 

No,  the  one  grand  and  essential  distinction  between  the 
miracles  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  operations  of  so  called  Nature, 
is  the  personal  and  sensible  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
evidencing  to  man  his  supremacy  over  Nature,  and  his  provi- 
dential care  of  man  by  such  manifestations  of  direct  power  as 
none  but  the  Supreme  Creator  could  possess.  This  is  the  fiau^t 
which  Science  must  be  prepared  to  refute,  and  Christianity  to 
maintain.  All  the  other  questions  of  the  natural,  or  the  unnatural, 
or  prsetematural,  or  supernatural,  may  be  set  aside  as  supeifluons 
speculations.  Nature  is  that  course  of  operations  in  Ae  world 
before  us,  in  which  the  Divine  Will  is  working  continuously  and 
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perpetaally,  bat  to  u»  secretly,  and  at  Science  will  aatert  uni* 
fonnlj,  immatablj.  Besides  that  is  another  coarse  very  deeply 
eotwuied  with  it,  in  which  the  hand  and  the  presence  of  God  are 
Bade  known  to  as  by  a  distinct  series  of  rare  and  extraordinary 
qierstions;  Yet  they  both  make  up  one  whole,  are  both  as  mach 
parta  of  one  consistent  and  harmonioas  system  as  the  grand 
ellipses  of  the  moon  and  its  occasional  natations  and  deflections 
are  porticKis  of  one  predetermined  orbit 

And  still  there  is  a  third  word  in  that  phrase,  the  Immutability 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which  the  accuracy  of  Inductive  Science 
will  compel  it  to  proscribe.  Unchanged  is  one  thing — un- 
diangesd>Ie  another.  Unchangeable  implies  impossibility  ;  and 
impossibilities  are  of  various  kinds.  First,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
afoare  of  the  hypothenuse  should  not  equal  the  square  of  the  two 
fides*  This  is  a  mathematical  impossibility,  depending,  when 
thoroo^hly  analysed,  upon  a  law  of  our  reason,  that  we  cannot  be- 
Here  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible 
that  to  kill  a  man  without  cause  should  be  a  virtuous  act  This  is 
a  moral  impossibility.  It  is  a  law  of  our  moral  nature  that  we 
cannot  dissever  from  such  an  act  the  idea  of  evil.  Thirdly,  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  infant  should  move  its  finger  when  a  giant  grasps 
it  fimu  This  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We  find  powers  and 
forces  in  the  world  subordinated  in  degrees  and  classes,  and  the 
interior  never  prevails  over  the  superior.  But  the  concomitances, 
or  sequences,  or  causes  and  effects  of  nature,  are  not  connected 
together  by  our  experience  in  any  such  way  as  to  involve  in  an 
alteration  of  them  any  one  of  these  three  impossibilities.  Prior 
to  experience  no  anticipation  could  prophesy  that  matter  would 
attract  matter  inversely  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
---in  other  words,  the  fietct  of  gravitation ;  or  that  molecules  of 
matter  would  possess  double  polarity ;  or  that  arsenic  would  pro- 
duce death,  or  that  wood  would  float  upon  water.  The  predicate 
in  these  propositions  of  what  are  called  natural  laws,  is  not 
included  originally  in  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematical 
tnttfas,  nor  is  it  connected  universally  with  it  by  the  instinctive 
intnitioo  of  our  own  hearts,  as  in  moral  truths.  And,  therefore, 
die  only  impossibility  which  remains  is  physical.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  mere  man  by  his  word  to  remove  a  mountain.  Why  ? 
Because  a  power  superior  to  his  own  has  fixed  that  mountain  to 
its  base,  his  limited  the  muscular  force  of  man,  has  conditioned 
its  exercise,  has  arrayed  forces  in  antagcmism  to  his  will,  which 
he  cannot  by  his  own  nature  overpower.  But  these  limits,  these 
conditions,  these  antagonising  forces  were  fixed  by  one  Supreme 
Will,  to  which  nothing  can  be  superior.  There  can  be  nothing 
impossible  to  God  wiUiin  the  range  of  His  own  creation.     Re- 
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member  tkat  tbe  Thaumaturgic  Power,  to  whieli  Christiani^ 
bears  witness,  is  asserted  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  tbo 
Supreme  God  Himself,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  whether  direcdjr 
by  His  own  voice,  or  indirectly  by  His  ministers  acting  in  HiSj 
name.  If  indeed,  as  various  forms  of  Gnosticism  imagined, 
this  Creation  was  the  work  of  a  subordinate  being,  then  miracles 
might  be  impossible,  because  the  Sovereign  Will,  which  fixed  the 
operation  of  nature,  might  refuse  permission  for  a  change.  But 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  hypotheses^  The 
Thaumaturgic  Agent  (if  so  we  may  dare  to  speak,  that  the 
argument  may  be  kept  within  the  domain  of  science),  that  great 
and  awful  agent  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  no  less  than  the 
Supreme  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
essentially  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  last  ol  Revelaticuns  : 
the  first  clause  of  the  Creed  with  the  last. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  the  axiom  that  die  laws  of  nature  «ie 
immutable  must  be  reduced  at  least  to  the  statement,  that  the 
course  of  this  world  within  human  experience  has  not  been 
changed.  Experience  might  prove  that  it  is  unchanged.  But 
between  this  and  the  impossibility  of  change  there  is  a  wide 
guli^  and  yoa  cannot  bridge  it  over.  The  strict  laws  of  iadiic- 
tive  philosc^hy  will  not  permit  it.  You  must  confine  yonsaelf 
to  ^unchanged:'  and  all  human  experience,  you  assert,  wit- 
nesses to  this  fact  Look,  you  say,  to  the  eye  oi  that  trilobtte, 
said  recognise  that,  in  the  moos  upoa  eons  which  jpreeeded  the 
creation  of  man,  light  acted  as  it  acts  now.  £xameine  tike 
syphon  in  the  shell  of  that  buried  nautilus,  and  deny,  if  yo«  can, 
that  specific  gravity  was  at  that  day  what  it  is  now.  Observe 
those  satellites  of  Jupiter :  da  they  not  move  according  to  the 
same  proportions  by  which  this  stone  drops  firom  my  hand  to  the 
earth  ?  Exhume  the  astronomical  records  of  China  and  of  Egypt, 
of  Arabia  and  India :  do  not  even  the  Pyramids  seem  to  attest 
that  Sirius^  when  the  Pyramids  were  founded,  ^  was  watching,'  as 
he  watdies  now,  ^  in  his  watch-tower  in  the  sides : '  that  stars  rose 
and  set,  and  comets  came  and  went  with  &  fixity  and  certaaaly; 
which  gives  to  the  eye  that  sweeps  the  heavens  a  prophet-power? 

Now  what  is  the  basis  of  these  boasts?  Experience.  And  what 
is  the  basis  of  experience  ?  Testimony — ^human  testimony^  Deny 
the  validity  of  testimony ;  impugn  its  veracity ;  count  up  widb. 
Hume*  all  its  weaknesses;  all  the  perturbations,  and  aberration^ 
and  nutations,  and  peorallaxes,  and  refiractions^  and  inaccuracies 
id  observation,  and  defects  in  the  ifistrument  which  it  employs. 
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Shofir  that,  when  it  is  emphiyed  upon  the  grand  and  mysterious 
phencHnena  of  science,  it  is  tempted  to  inaccuracj  bj  ^the 
pleasing  emotions  of  suqirise  and  wonder.'  Describe  how  igno- 
mzt  men  oo  those  sabiects  ^have  not  judgment  to  canvass  the 
efiden.ce ;'  how  diere  are  opposing  theories,  and  discrepant  wit- 
nesses, and  not  sehlom  riolent  or  quarrelsome  disputants ;  how 
^e  wise  *  lend  a  rerjr  academic  ear  to  any  report  which  gratifies 
tbe  pride  or  passion  of  the  reporter ;'  how  the  ^  avidum  genus 
aariculannn  receive  greedily  what  promotes  admiration;'  haw 
observBtioa  after  observation  in  astronomy  has  required  correc- 
tisBs;  bow  false  reports  are  daily  circulated  of  discoveries  in 
science,  not  to  speak  of  absurd  hypotheses,  and  unauthorized 
assumptions,  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  them  and  have 
disguised  them ;  and  that  experiments  are  most  difficult  to 
TBnfy ;  that  the  past  it  is  impossible  to  retrace.  For  religion  in 
Hume's  Essay  substitute  science ;  and  then  with  Hume  conclude 
t^  testimony  is  not  admissible  in  science.  What  becomes  of 
your  experience  ?  Where  are  all  its  treasured  stores  of  know- 
ledge? Tmmed  at  oncm,  like  the  sorcerer's  gold,  to  useless 
drassi 

What,  if  an  ingenious  mockery  should  oSei  you  ^  Scientific 
Duabts '  on  the  reappearance  of  Encke's  comet,  or  the  existence 
of  the  majumoth  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  as  it  has  offered  Historic 
Donbls  on  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?  Would  you 
not  rejoice  in  the  sarcasm  ?  Would  you  not  adopt  and  parade  the 
triumph  over  the  folly,  which  repudiates  testimony,  because 
testimony  often  enrs?  Would  you  not  urge  that  belief  in  testi- 
meny  is  the  prehensike  power  by  which  science  collects  its  food  ? 
Pandyse  it,  and  science  perishes,  life  perishes,  man  perishes, 
aB  perishes.  The  belief  even  in  moral  prmciples,  even  in  mathe- 
natical  truths,  must  perish ;  because,  whatever  incapacity  there 
maj  be  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  to  disbelieve  those  truths, 
he  cannot  assume  the  universality  of  the  truths  without  assuming 
the  umrersality  of  that  incapaci^  in  other  minds ;  and  this  he 
can  only  learn  by  testimony. 

Even  in  that  wondrous  Science,  which  most  nearly  approaches 
t»  the  necessity  of  matheidatical  truth,  because  it  deals  so  pecu- 
liarly with  die  most  simple  phamomena  of  space  and  time,  number 
and  motion, — even  in  Astronomy,  which,  more  than  any  other 
adrace,  has  stamped  upon  the  miud  of  man  the  universality 
oi  the  laws  of  matter,  what  is  its  chief  fundamental  occupation, 
but  a  guess-work  elimination  of  known,  avowed,  inevitable 
'  errors '  ?  Errors  in  instruments,  errors  in  observation,  errors  in 
calculation,  errors  in  reports?  You  possess  methods  for  their 
correction;   the  method  of  cmnreSi  the  method  of  means,  the 
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method  of  least  squares,  the  method  of  residues.*  ^  You  employ 
large  masses  of  observation,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result  in- 
creases with  the  multitude  of  observations.'  t  You  believe  that 
*  the  effect  of  law  operating  incessantly  and  steadily,  makes  itself 
more  and  more  felt,  as  we  give  it  a  longer  range;  while  the 
efifect  of  accident  followed  out  in  the  same  manner  is  to  annihi- 
late itself,  and  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  result'^  But 
this  is  not  certainty,  not  science.  It  is  only  probability.  It  is 
the  very  art  of  the  practical  astronomer  to  deal  with  the  neces- 
sary errors  of  the  instruments  which  he  employs  as  witnesses  to 
inform  him  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  ^  so  to  combine 
his  observations,  so  to  choose  his  opportunities,  and  so  to  fami- 
liarise himself  with  all  the  causes  which  may  produce  instru- 
mental derangement,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
and  material  of  each  instrument  he  possesses,  as  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  extract  from  their 
indications,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  true,  and  reject  all  that 
is  erroneous.*  §  And  thus  from  a  mass  of  certainly  erroneous 
observations  he  attains  to  an  almost  miraculous  power  of  pro- 
phecy. But,  after  all,  his  calculations  can  be  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness.  Apply  the  same  kind  of  logic,  the  same 
doctrine  of  chances,  to  correct  the  testimony  on  which  we  rest 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  Correct  it,  dieck  it,  balance  it, 
suspect  it,  if  you  will,  of  errors,  for  they  come  to  us  through 
human  observation  and  human  transmitters ;  but  do  not  reject 
its  substance  in  a  mass,  because  testimony  is  liable  to  error. 

But  then  remember  the  admission  of  diis  testimony  precludes 
you  any  longer  from  asserting  that  these  thaumaturgic  opera- 
tions are  contrary  to  experience.  What  if  a  geologist  asserted 
that  remains  of  entrochi  and  ammonites  were  never  found  in  a 
particular  quarry,  that  their  existence  was  impossible,  because 
he  himself  could  not  perceive  them  ?  What  if  all  the  villagers 
in  the  neighbourhood  insisted  that  they  had  been  found  in 
a  particular  stratum  now  worked  out;  showed  their  remains, 
pointed  to  casts  of  them  in  the  foundations  of  their  houses, 
showed  by  a  multitude  of  records  that  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence had  always  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  produced  old 
legends  of  St.  Cuthbert's  beads  and  St  Hilda's  snakes  to  con- 
firm their  story :  would  that  geologist  persist  in  asserting  that 
their  existence  was  contrary  to  experience  ?  To  whose  experi- 
ence ?  His  own.  But  is  his  own  experience  the  measure  of 
truth  ?    Will  any  scientific  mind  trust  one  single  voice  in  such  a 

♦  Whewell,  '  Nov.  Org.  Renov./  chap,  vii.,  p.  203. 
t  Nov.  Org.,  p.  218.  X  Nov.  Org.,  p.  214. 

$  Uerschel's  Oatlines  of  Astronomj,  p.  77. 
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statement?  *I,  an  individual,  never  have  seen  it,  therefore  it 
never  has  existed ;  therefore  those  who  assert  its  existence  are 
dnpes  or  liars  ;  therefore  it  never  can  exist*  Will  this  language 
be  tolerated?  Yet  this  must  be  the  language  of  Science  if  it 
proclaims  miracles  to  be  contrary  to  experience. 

Once  more,  pause  upon  the  fallacy  of  that  phrase,  *  Contrary  to 
erperieoce.'  That  contrariety,  according  to  a  strict  Inductive 
Logic,  could  only  be  produced  by  a  mass  of  testimony  denying 
IS  eje- witnesses,  what  the  witnesses  of  the  Scripture  miracles 
affirm.  Produce  it  if  you  can.  We  were  on  the  spot,  and 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  cure  was  said  to  have  been 
^cted,  but  we  witnc^ss  that  it  was  not.  The  mountain  was  said 
to  We  burnt  with  fire,  but  we  stood  beneath  and  saw  nd^iing. 
A  stoiy  got  abroad  that  the  army  marched  through  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  but  we  ourselves  saw  it  take  a  circuit  upon  dry  ground, 
l^uce  testimony  like  this  against  a  miracle — against  all  the 
siincles  of  Scripture  which  are  capable  of  human  attestation ; 
aod  you  may  say  that  those  miracles  are  contrary  to  experience. 
And  you  will  weigh  the  contending  testimony  as  such  contra- 
dictions are  weighed  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  But  have  you  any- 
^liingof  the  kind — anything  approximating  to  it — anything  which 
^en  pretends  to  it?  How  can  you  dare  to  affirm  that  these 
numcles  were  contrary  to  experience  ?  We  are  told  by  competent 
^tnesses  that  a  man-of-war  lay  at  anchor  yesterday  at  the  mouth 
0^  yonder  harbour.  We  look  there  to-day  and  see  nothing ;  and 
jWl  we  charge  the  reporters  of  the  fact  with  being  dupes  or 
impoftors?  We  stand  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  earthquake,  but 
^  earth  has  ceased  to  quake ;  shall  we  declare  the  earthquake 
2  lie?  Is  this  the  logic  of  science?  Is  this  the  inductive 
n|rtbod  by  which  such  triumphs  are  to  be  wrought  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century?  When  nrst  the  omithorynchus  was  heard 
^wat  this  the  mode  in  which  physiologists  received  the  news? 
yhen  the  dodo,  or  the  dinomis,  was  first  announced,  was  the 
l^'at  once  exploded  upon  the  ground  that  none  had  been  seen 
^  our  own  farmyards,   or  moors,  or  preserves  ?     When  those 

^"^pected  and  unexampled  peculiarities  in  the  orbits  of  the 
**«llites  of  Uranus  *  were  reported,*  those  appearances  *  contrary 
^  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system,'  those 
*pkne8  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,*  that  *  retrograde  motion,' 
^^  'circular  orbits,'  would  the  great  intellect  of  a  Herschel  or 
J  Newton  refuse  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  declare  that  the 
^  could  not  be  true,  because  it  was  contrary  to  experience  ? 

*^t  was  that  admirable  characteristic  of  the  immortal  Kepler, 

*  Henchei's  Outlines  of  Astronomy^  chap,  x.,  p.  338.^-^  . 
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but  ^that  he  never  allowed  the  labour  he  had  spent  upon  anj 
conjecture  to  produce  any  reluctance  in  abandoning  the  hypo- 
thesis, as  soon  as  he  had  evidence  of  its  inaccuracy  ? '  *  Wha^t 
was  that  most  touching  proof  of  Newton's  intellectual  grandeur, 
but  that  he  surrendered  his  magnificent  hypotheses  of  universal 
gravitation  to  a  reported  difference  of  three  feet  in  the  movement 
of  the  moon?  ^And  so/  in  the  simple,  touching  language  of 
his  biography,  ^  he  laid  aside  at  that  time  any  furdier  thought  of 
this  matter.'  t 

Already,  then,  under  the  test  of  a  strict  logic,  the  axiom  of 
the  Immutability  of  Nature  has  shrunk  and  shrivelled  up  to  a 
very  different  statement, — ^That  no  thaumaturgic  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Creator  is  operating  at  present  within  our  own  experience. 
iBut  even  this  must  be  qualified.  Christianity  absolutely  denies 
it.  Christianity  most  positively  and  peremptorily  asserts  as  its 
very  essence,  that  at  this  day,  this  hour,  all  around  us,  there  is 
moving  upon  the  souls  of  Christians  the  same  Spiritual  Power 
which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — calling  a  new  spiritual 
creation  into  being,  watching  over  its  infant  movements,  nursing' 
it,  providing  for  it,  guiding  it,  listening  to  it,  holding  converse 
widi  it.  Every  page  of  the  New  Testament  utters  this  promise* 
Enter  into  any  village  church,  follow  carefully  the  whole  range 
of  its  ordinances ;  ask  the  Prayer-Book  the  meaning  of  the  font, 
the  meaning  of  the  communion-table,  listen  to  the  prayers^ 
listen  to  the  preacher,  if  he  delivers  his  message  faithfully  as 
he  received  it.  Is  not  the  whole  full  of  a  most  solemn  and  awful 
annunciation  of  a  constant,  personal,  minute,  providential  inter- 
position of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
works  and  acts  of  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  no  less 
than  in  the  days  before  the  flood — say  rather,  infinitely  more  ? 
The  hand  of  God  is,  indeed,  concealed ;  His  eye  is  seen  only  by 
the  human  heart  on  which  it  looks ;  the  motions  within  the  mind 
cannot  be  laid  bare  to  an  eye  of  sense,  like  the  movements  of  the 

Elanets.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  voices — the  voices  which 
ave  tried  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  are 
the  condition  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  ready  to  attest  the 
fact.  Go  to  that  bed  of  sickness,  watch  by  that  patient  suffering, 
that  peacefiil  blessedness,  that  softened  agony,  that  joyful  death ; 
inquire  of  that  altered  character  who  sinned  once,  but  now  sins 
no  more.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  Thaumaturgy 
of  this  day.  They  are  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the  dead, 
whom  it  is  healing  and  mising  into  life  in  a  mode,  whatever  it 

*  Wheweirs  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science,  part  2,  p.  81* 
t  WheweU's  History  of  IndoctiTe  Science,  bk,  7,  chap,  ii*,  p.t7. 
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be,  which  defies  all  human  imitation ;  working  miracles  at  this 
d^jj  certainly  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  it  may  be  in  the  world  of 
matter,  fcnr  in  that  deep  mystery  of  the  union  between  soul  and 
body  who  can  dare  to  say  what  may  be  material  and  what 
ijHritiial  ?  And  if  you  will  not  listen  to  their  witness,  at  least 
make  the  experiment  within  yourself.  Fulfil  those  duties  your- 
ttUj  and  you  can  prove  the  miracle  yourself^  as  you  may  prove  a 
law  of  Chemis^,  which  Faraday  has  announced,  by  an  experi- 
ment in  your  own  laboratory.  It  may  take  time.  But  it  is  a 
TCTy  important  experiment  to  the  man  of  science  himself,  as 
weU  as  to  the  cause  of  science.  If  you  refuse,  if  you  neglect, 
deal  at  least  with  the  testimony  to  the  fact  as  you  deal  with  any 
report  of  a  scientific  observer.  Qualify  your  universal  negation 
of  a  Thanmaturgic  Power,  speak  of  the  Thaumaturgic  operation 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  at  tnis  day,  by  allowing  that  there  is  a 
nst  body  of  testimony  to  the  fact — testimony  of  the  most  solemn 
kind  confirming  itself  as  by  most  solemn  oath — against  which 
voa  have  nothing  to  allege,  but  that  you  do  not  choose  to  believe 
it;  and  that  the  opportunity  is  offered  you  of  verifying  the  fact 
b)-  your  own  experiment,  but  still  you  do  not  choose  to  take  the 
troable. 

And  thus  the  Immutability  of  Nature  dwindles  down  one  step 
fvther — that  our  human  experience  of  this  day  exhibits  the  fact 
of  the  material  world  as  acting  uniformly  without  any  interposi- 
ivi  of  the  Creator  in  its  arrangements,  but  that  still  there  is  an 
oTQTwhelming  body  of  testimony  to  the  fact  of  such  an  inter- 
position at  this  day  in  the  spiritual  world,  against  which  we  have 
nothing  to  produce. 

Bat  if  God  be  interposing  in  the  operation  of  the  human  soul 
now  at  this  day  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
Nature,  is  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  He  may  have  interposed 
^  in  the  material  world — ^interposed  at  other  times  for  a  spiri- 
^  object  in  connection  with  the  growth  and  guidance  of  this 
*ew  spiritual  creation,  which  He  is  now  engaged  in  developing  ? 
Are  not  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  essentially  united, 
iiterUced? 
And  yet  touch  the  statement  once  more,  and  see  how  it  shrinks 
ip.  Your  experience  ?  What  is  your  experience  ?  There  stands 
i  enormous  city,  with  myriads  of  palaces,  labyrinths  of  vaults, 
fllions  of  halls  crowded  with  multitudes  of  objects  beyond  the 
ibility  even  of  conception.  You  declare  to  us  that  since  the 
y  of  its  founder  no  hand  has  ever  interposed  to  shift  one  object 
^m  its  place ;  that  all,  down  to  the  atom  of  dust  which  lies 
^POQ  the  ground,  remains  unmoved  ;  no  foot,  no  hand,  has  inter- 
Of  this  you  have  had  experience.  You  have  penetrated 
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two  or  three  streets,  entered  half-a-dozen  closets,  peeped  here 
and   there  into   a   vault  which   branched  forth   into  tnousands 
of  secret  passages.     At  one  point  you  were  stopped  by  a  chasm 
disclosing  unfathomable  depths;  at  another  portals,  and  colon- 
nades, and  cloisters,  and  galleries  stretched  before  tlie  eye    into 
darkness,  but  every  access  was  barred ;  at  another,  vast  hanging 
stairs  above  you  climbed  up  to  tower  upon  tower,  but  the  stairs 
you  could  not  reach.     The  only  lights  you  bore  in  your  hand 
were  dim  and  wavering.     At  every  step,  as  you  compared  the 
position  of  a  few  objects  with  the  plan  in  your  hand,    there 
appeared  undeniable  traces  of  alteration,  something  new,  some- 
thing unaccounted  for.     But  in  some  few  instances  you  detected 
that  the  anomaly  was  a  mistake  of  your  own  eyes,  or  your  own 
imagination.     After  a  few  hours*  search  you  were  quite   satis- 
fied ;  and  you  come  out  to  us  with  the  unhesitating  declaratioo 
that  in  no  street,  or  chamber,  or  passage,  or  vault  of  that  bound- 
less city  has  a  single  object  changed  its  place  from  the  day 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  founder.     Is  not  this  the  real 
amount  of  the  experience  of  science  to  the  facts  and  operations 
of  nature? 

Is  it  necessary  to  empty  a  common-place  book  of  humble,  yet 
ennobling,  confessions  of  human  ignorance  on  all  those  pro- 
founder  questions  involved  in  the  theory  of  causation,  and  there- 
fore in  the  consideration  of  miracles  ? 

'  We  are  incapable  of  comprehending  anything  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  nerves  are  affected,  certainly  we  know  nothing  of  the  nuumer 
in  which  sensation  is  propagated  or  the  mind  ultimately  influenced.* 

Even  in  a  common  act  of  perception,  the  determined  lelatioiis 

established  between  the  sensation  and  IJie  idea  in  the  mind  have  no 
actual  resemblance.  How  this  consent  which  is  so  precise  and  constant 
is  established  can  neither  be  explained  by  anatomy,  nor  by  physiology, 
nor  by  any  mode  of  physical  inquiry  whatever.f  ....  What  the  first 
impuLse  to  motion  is,  we  do  not  Imow,  nor  how  the  mind  is  related  to  the 
body.  I  ...  Is  heat  really  matter,  a  subtle  matter  capable  of  difftisfng 
itself  m  bodies,  or  anything  more  than  a  motion,  vibration,  or  rotation 
excited  among  their  particles  ?  All  the  experiments  that  haye  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  availed  to  set  the  question  at 
rest.§  ....  And  probably  the  more  secret  operations  of  natore  may 
for  ever  remain  so  shrouded  from  human  penetration,  as  to  rend^  it 
impossible  to  say  in  any  one  instance  that  we  have  reached  the  goal, 
ascertained  the  very  first  in  the  series  of  second  causes,  and  dnwn 
the  exact  line  between  the  subordinate  operations  of  matter  and  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.||  »  .  .  .  We  are  still  ignorant, 
strictly  spei&ng,  of  the  causes  of  the  various  operations  of  Nature, 

♦  BeU's  « Bridgewater  Treatise/  p.  212.       f  Ibid.,  p.  208.       J  Ibid.,  p.  255.  , 
,  §  *  Account  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.,'  p.  14.     ||  Ibid.,  p.  7.    J^oo^Ic 
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iAer  ages  of  laborious  and  scientific  inyestigation.  Nor  will  the 
jUoBopher  profess  to  haye  ascertained  with  regard  to  any  one  series 
ff liiese  canseS)  or  snocessiye  events  and  changes,  that  he  has,  beycmd 
d  possibility  of  doubt,  at  length  arrired  at  the  beginning  of  the 
MK8,  that  he  has  laid  his  finger  on  the  ultimate  lii^  in  the  whole 
iiui  which  is  held  by  the  hfuad  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  he  has 
toeed  the  identical  point  at  which  these  second  causes  merge  and  are 
Mt  in  the  secret  agency  of  the  great  first  cause  of  all — if  indeed  it  be 
attmore  proper  to  consider  all  second  causes  as  nothing  more  than  so 
■Miy  constant  actions  of  the  Deity,  regulated  by  His  own  laws.*  .  .  • 
Anorganic  structures,  even  the  most  minute,  present  exceedingly  com- 
iK^ated  arrangements,  and  prolonged  succession  of  phenomena  so 
wried,  and  so  anomalous,  as  to  be  utterly  irreducible  to  the  known 
Ml  ^Hbich  govern  inanimate  matter.^ .  •  •  .  Of  the  planetary  system 
idaeh  includes  the  earth,  our  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 

fte  nathematical  laws  that  compose  it Beyond  the  fraction 

«f  an  inch  or  of  a  second,  everything  belonging  to  space  and  time  is 
i»ilipreciable  by  our  senses ;  yet  beyond  these  limits  we  know  that 
fl^i^ads  of  portions  of  space  and  of  time  must  exist,  too  vast  or  too 

■unite  to  be  referred  to  our  imperfect  standards.} ^  *^^ 

^^omena  of  tasting  and  smellii^;,  the  whole  is  involved  in  mystery 
mRn  beginning  to  end.§  ....  How  water  is  composed  of  gaseous 
^^oiients  we  are  unable  to  explain,  or  even  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  union  or  its  result.|| ....  What  becomes  of  the  two  electric 
sad  two  magnetic  energies  in  the  original  molecules  of  matter,  when 
in  1  state  of  equilibrium  ?f  What  is  the  relation  between  the  force  of 
gravitation  and  the  polariaring forces?**  .  .  .  The  chemical  proper- 
ties of  light,  the  phenomena  of  heat,  are  by  no  means  well  under- 
•*ood.ff  .  .  .  The  phenomena  of  chemistry  are  so  extraordinary, 
«d  oflian  so  unexpected,  that  little  in  general  can  be  predicated  of 
^ttm  beyond  what  is  actually  known. |}  .  .  .  And  in  the  unavoidable 
Bnperfection  of  all  chemical  processes  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  approach 
wifliin  the  necessary  limits  of  precision.'  §§ 

Is  it  necessary  to  multiply  such  avowals  from  the  greatest  intel- 
lects which  ennoble  science,  even  at  this  day,  when  science  has 
discovered  so  much  ? 

But  why  speak  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  science?  Look 
npon  that  ocean  dashing  upon  yon  bank  of  shingle.  The 
position  of  every  pebble  in  that  bank,  the  motion  of  every  drop 
of  water  in  that  ocean,  the  impulse  on  it  of  every  breath,  the 
brmation  of  every  air-bubble  in  that  spray  and  foam,  is  as  much 
^  {Mrt,  involving  a  cause  and  an  effect,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
or  the  upheaving  of  a  continent  by  an  earthquake.     Tell  us  the 

•  '  Account  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org./  p.  3.        f  Roget,  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,*  p.  8. 
X  Front,  •  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  Ist  ed.p.  5.  §  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

I  IbkL,  p.  9.  1  Ibid.,  p.  40.  ♦*  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

tt  Ibid.,  p.  49.  «  Ibid.,  p.  154.  §§  Ibid.,  p.  137- 
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cause  of  each.  Attest  by  your  experience  that  none  but  natural 
causes — causes  with  which  we  are  familiar — have  wrought  any 
one  of  these  effects.  Prove  to  us  that  no  hand,  but  what  you 
call  the  hand  of  Nature — as  if  the  hand  of  Nature  were  any- 
thing but  the  will  of  God — ^has  interposed^  or  is  interposing  at 
this  moment,  in  those  millions  upon  millions  of  phenomena 
which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet,  you  see  evolving  every 
moment  before  your  eye^.  Will  you  dare  to  do  so  ?  And  will 
you  then  dare  to  assert  that  experimental  Induction  is  your 
ground  for  asserting  the  universal  immutability  of  nature  ? 

Once  more.  What  is  the  age  of  this  Inductive  Science,  thn 
length  of  your  experience?  Is  not  every  branch  of  Physical 
Science,  by  its  own  confession,  in  its  infancy ;  only  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  legendary,  fabulous,  mythological  fogs  of  human 
dreams  as  opposed  to  the  clear  daylight  of  experience  ?  Can 
you  even  venture  to  carry  back  your  register  of  facts  as  far  as 
Francis  Bacon?  Are  you  not  beginning  to  doubt  even  the 
Inductive  Soundness  of  the  Novum  Organum  ?  Is  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  satisfied  with  the  state  of  our  past  Geological  Records  ? 
Is  not  the  terminology  of  science  a  new  coinage  of  this  day ; 
showing  how  new  are  the  discoveries?  Can  you  even  safely 
include  as  a  portion  of  human  experience  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations of  the  ancients  ?  Have  not  some  on  which  you  reckoned 
as  facts,  and  calculated  from  them  the  antiquity  of  man,  been 
proved  to  be  retrospective  guesses — not  witnessed  phenomena? 
The  experience  of  a  few  short  years — is  this  to  l^e  put  forward 
as  the  universal  experience  of  the  world — is  this  the  experience 
on  which  you  rest  ? 

No^  you  will  reply ;  not  experience  of  this  kind  ;  not  that 
which  only  asserts  of  a  whole  number  what  has  already  been 
proved  of  each  unit  separately  ;  nor  that  by  which  from  a  vast 
multitude  of  occurrences  roughly  examined  and  generally  stated 
we  rather  guess  than  argue  that  others  like  them  will  occur; 
the  experience  on  which  we  rest  is  the  strict  and  careful  expe- 
rience of  inductive  logic,  in  which  one  single  experiment  accu- 
rately tested  and  repeated  enables  us  to  spring  at  once  to  an 
universal  conclusion  by  means  of  the  simple  axiom  that  *  similar 
causes  produce  similar  effects.' 

Undoubtedly  Inductive  Science  does  not  require  any  great  mul- 
tiplication of  instances  to  give  validity  to  such  conclusions.  No 
multiplication  it  can  make,  however  vast,  could  really  justify  them. 
If  it  multiply  experiments,  this  is  done,  not  to  strengthen  the 
inference  to  universality,  but  to  test  the  one  experiment,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  have  accurately  and  precisely  ascertained  the  real 
cause,  the  real  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  called 
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the  efiect  will  follow.  And  the  wonderful  skill  of  a  Faraday  is 
Aown  in  so  constructing  his  experiments,  by  excluding  hetero- 
geneous and  superfluous  ingredients,  as  to  insulate  and  enucleate 
4e  circumstances  with  the  utmost  precision.  Upon  what,  then, 
does  the  whole  validity  of  Inductive  Science  rest?  Upon  two 
tilings :  first,  the  exact  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
canse  and  eflect ;  and  secondly,  the  authority  of  that  axiom,  drawn 
not  from  the  outward  world  by  human  experience,  but  from  the 
inner  world  of  our  own  mind,  that  '  similar  causes  will  always 
produce  similar  effects/  If  either  of  these  fail,  the  cogency  of 
scientific  induction,  though  left  still  perfectly  adequate  for  all 
{wactical  purposes,  is  reduced  after  all  from  strict  certainty  to 
moral  probability.  It  cannot  present  any  impassable  barrier  to 
4c  acknowledgment  of  miracles. 

And  now  let  us  ask  of  Science,  if  it  can  prove  in  any  one 
case,  even  where  it  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,*  that  it  has  succeeded  in  a  precise  and  demon- 
strable ascertainment  of  a  cause,  or  of  an  effect  ?  Is  it  possible 
for  it  by  any  analysis,  by  any  minuteness  of  microscopic  research, 
^  any  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  experiments,  by  any 
simplification  of  their  conditions,  so  to  insulate  and  abstract  the 
conditions -which  constitute  the  cause,  so  to  strip  off  the  acci- 
^nts  and  circumstances  of  the  process,  so  to  clear  the  supposed 
<^ct  from  any  communication  with  other  extraneous  influences, 
wto  prove  to  demonstration  that  a  precisely  similar  cause  has 
p^CT  produced  a  precisely  similar  effect?  We  are  as  satisfied, 
^  Science  can  be,  with  the  general  correctness  of  the  inductive 
principle.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  employ  it;  it  is  adequate 
[or  all  practical  purposes ;  it  is  our  only  guide,  our  only  hope 
^extending  our  range  of  sight,  and  deepening  and  strength- 
^in^  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge.  Induction  is  the  key 
of  nature.  No  one  of  common  sense  will  disparage  it;  no  sen- 
sible man  would  think  of  disputing  its  practical  sufficiency,  or  of 
J^'tting  limits  to  its  accuracy,  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  bring 
^ts  pretensions  to  strict  examination,  and  to  fix  the  rightful  limits 
^  those  pretensions  by  the  frightful  consequences  which  ensue,  if 
"^  ate  pushed  beyond  them.  And  yet  we  assert  that  it  is  utterly 
»^ond  the  power  of  Science  to  prove  that,  in  any  single  case, 
^^en  in  astronomical  observations,  the  most  insulated,  the  most 
Clear  from  all  extraneous  and  unknown  conditions,  a  precisely 
similar  cause  has  ever  produced  a  precisely  similar  effect.  A 
stone  we  observe  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  certain  calculated 
velocity.  Even  this  calculation  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  so  precise 
*s  to  fix  it  to  mathematical  demonstration.  No  observation  of 
iitatter  through  our  imperfect  senses  can  be  such.    And  the  greatest 
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astronomers  themselves  have  been  prepared  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility  of  some  slight  error  in  the  present  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  in  order  to  account  for  certain  newly  observed  phe- 
nomena in  the  movements  of  the  heavens.  As  all  movements  and 
changes  in  nature  must  be  traced  bj  us  to  some  external  cause 
(this  is  a  real  law  of  our  intellect  which  cannot  be  given  up),  w^ 
assume  such  a  cause  to  exist,  as  an  unknown  quantity,  and  widi  it 
the  force  of  gravitation.  But  what  it  is,  we  do  not  profess  to 
know.  Whether  it  be  the  immediate  will  of  the  Divine  Creator, 
at  every  moment  acting  upon  every  particle  of  His  creation,  or 
some  mysterious  result  of  His  will  declared  once  for  all  at  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  acting,  we  know  not  how,  upon 
unconscious  and  insentient  matter  ;  or  some  intermediate  power, 
like  that  of  electricity  or  magnetism,  giving  polarity  and  attrac- 
tion to  the  original  molecules  of  matter.  Science  does  not  even 
profess  to  decide. 

But  supposing  such  a  power  to  exist,  and  to  act  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  the  material  universe,  the  heavenly  bodies 
will  be  found  to  move  in  certain  elliptical  orbits,  to  be  subject 
to  certain  perturbations,  to  appear  and  re-appear  at  certain  places 
at  predicted  times.  And  as  far  as  we  can  determine  with  our  im- 
perfect instruments,  with  our  interrupted  observation^,  with  our 
calculations  worked  up  on  the  very  assumption  that  they  are  in 
themselves  subject  to  constant  error,  and  can  only  present  an  ap- 
proximation to  strict  truth,  we  find  that  our  predictions  are  verificiL 
The  stars  do  to  a  wonderful  extent  move,  and  appear  as  if  influ- 
enced by  the  same  power  which  draws  a  stone  to  the  ground.  Even 
then  we  are  compelled  to  assume^  for  we  cannot  prove,  two  other 
conditions  of  their  motions : — First,  that  bodies  originally  pro- 
pelled through  space  at  a  certain  velocity  will  preserve  that 
velocity,  and  move  in  a  straight  line  for  ever,  unless  deflected 
by  some  external  influence.  And  secondly,  that  there  is,  or  is 
not,  an  atmospheric  medium,  through  which  they  move,  and  which 
may  or  may  not,  according  to  our  theories,  affect  their  motions. 
Surely  our  ignorance  on  this  fact  alone — the  existence  of  an 
atmospheric  medium — must  show  us  that  we  cannot  yet  possess 
all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
so  as  to  say  precisely  that  they  are  assignable  beyond  a  doubt  to 
this  cause  or  to  that.  Newton  himself  was  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  abandon  his  theory.  It  was  the  noblest  of  his  noble 
qualities  that  he  rigidly  and  sternly  bowed  down  his  hypotheses 
to  facts.*     And  if,  then,  even  in  the  simplest  phenomena  which 

]»resent 

*  When  Bradley  and  others  had  observed  a  certain  nutation  of  the  earth  which 
they  could  not  account  for,  and  were  thinking  it  destroyed  entirely  the  Newtonian 
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presmt  to  tu  causes  and  effects  under  the  most  abstract  conditions 
of  magnitude  and  number,  time  and  space,  it  is  so  impossible  for 
OS  to  do  more  than  suspect  and  imagine  that  a  similar  cause 
produces  a  similar  effect ;  rather  to  divine,  and  augur,  to  guess, 
and  hope  in  faith,  and  not  by  reason ;  and  assume,  with  a  strong 
moral  probability,  rather  than  prove  logically,  that  it  is  so  ; 
bow  much  more  must  this  be  Uie  case  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  more  complicated  constructions  and  untraceable  combina- 
tioiis  of  elements,  influences,  and  conditions  in  other  sciences ! 

Science  must  forgave  the  seeming  over-refinement,  the  un- 
leasonable  scrupulosity  of  such  scrutinies  into  its  grandest  asser- 
tions. There  is  no  thought  of  disputing  the  Newtonian  system, 
of  slighting  astronomical  discoveries,  of  impugning  their  accu- 
lacy  as  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  exhibiting 
the  noblest  examples  and  proudest  triumphs  of  the  human  in- 
tellect Only  let  the  immutability  and  universality  of  the 
affeucies  of  nature  be  reduced  to  the  real  limits  fixed  by  actual 
experience  (when  all  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  miracles  will 
cease),  and  maintain  them  as  you  like.  It  is  only  when  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  science  would  drive  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Creator  from  His  own  creation,  that  another  science 
besides  that  of  matter  must  defend  its  own.  It  would  be  but  a 
nuierable  bargain  to  purchase  the  discovery  of  a  universe  of 
Neptunes  by  the  banishment  of  man  from  his  God. 

But  then  Science  will  turn  to  that  axiom  upon  which,  after  all, 
&e  cogency  of  induction  must  rest.  From  the  human  mind,  not 
from  outward  experience,  as  Dr.  Whewell  so  wisely  reiterates, 
we  must  derive  the  idea  that  *  similar  causes  will  produce  similar 
eflects.'     Our  belief  in  the  universality  and  immutability  of  the 

K rations  of  nature  must  rest  ultimately  upon  this  internal  instinct, 
-ce  that  belief^  with  Hume,  to  custom;  or  with  others  to 
dissociation  ;  or  with  others  to  a  separate  principle  in  the  human 
mind  ;  call  it  the  generalizing  principle,  or  the  inductive  prin- 
ciple :  whatever  account  we  give  of  it,  this  only,  and  not  experi- 
ence, can  be  our  authority  for  assuming  the  continuity  and 
stability  of  nature.  And  if  it  be  a  law  of  mind,  a  law  like  our 
inoial  principles,  so  stamped  upon  our  being  as  to  bear  the 
niarks  of  a  revelation  from  God,  then  upon  our  faith  in  the 
▼eracity  of  God,  upon  our  conviction  that  He  would  never  engrave 
ine&ceably  and  unalterably  upon  the  tables  of  our  hearts  and 
souls  anything  but  truths  (in  one  word,  after  all,  upon  faith,  and 

srstem,  they  were  under  the  greatest  difficulty  how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac,  and 
>o  proceeded  to  do  so  '  by  degrees  in  the  softest  manner.'  What  was  his  only 
ttttwer  ?—<  It  may  be  so :  there  is  no  arguing  against  facts  and  experiments.' — 
8*Kgaod'.-Life  of  B«dley,'  p.  62.  p:,„e..,GoOgle„ot 
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not  on  proof),  we  may  found  our  science  of  induction.  But  is  it 
so  stamped  by  God?  Is  it  more  than  an  instinct,  a  tendency, 
an  impulse,  requiring,  like  so  many  other  tendencies  of  our 
nature,  to  be  narrowly  watched,  balanced,  and  corrected  by 
opposite  tendencies  ?  All  our  sins  and  vices  may  be  traced  up 
to  tendencies  and  principles,  all  implanted  in  our  being  by 
nature,  but  not,  therefore,  to  be  blindly  followed  without  control 
or  qualification.  Are  we  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  principle  to  decide  this  question  ?  Are  there  not 
obvious  marks,  which  class  it  rather  with  our  instincts  than  with 
our  reason — with  imperfect  impulses  of  our  compound  nature,  rather 
than  with  absolute  revelations  from  God  ?  We  can  break  its  links. 
We  cannot  believe  gratitude  to  be  a  sin,  or  falsehood  meritorious ; 
but  we  can  imagine  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  world,  where 
all  the  combinations  of  nature  may  be  totally  different  from  our 

f)resent  experience.  The  connexion  between  death  and  the  swal- 
owing  of  arsenic  is  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  that  between 
injustice  and  the  punishable  character  of  injustice.  No  one 
would  affirm  of  moral  truths,  as  Science  affirms  of  material 
causes  and  effects,  that  our  knowledge  of  them  rests  wholly  upon 
experience. 

That  the  principle  has  been  so  little  studied,  is  so  little 
understood,  would  suffice  to  warn  us  against  asserting  at  once  its 
Divine  authority  and  sanction  for  the  universal  immutability  of 
Nature.  It  would  seem  partly  to  be  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
association  of  ideas,  by  which  the  mind  spontaneously  and  un- 
consciously recalls  and  suggests  combinations  once  observed, 
forming  thus  our  memory,  our  habits,  our  character,  our  pleasures, 
our  imagination,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  practical 
reasoning.  But  every  step  we  take  in  life  compels  us  to  keep 
this  associating  tendency  under  the  strictest  control,  to  regard  it 
as  a  hundred  other  tendencies  in  our  nature  necessary  to  existence 
.  — valuable  as  a  prompter — but  never  to  be  trusted  without  the 
check  of  a  rigid  experience.  Or  it  may  be  also,  and  probably 
is,  only  an  operation  of  that  so-called  unific  principle,  which  is  .the 
first  and  most  essential  law  of  our  intellect,  by  which  we  arc 
impelled  to  reduce  all  that  we  see  and  hear  to  unity — to  reduce 
disorder  to  a  plan,  anomalies  to  regularity,  chance  coincidences 
to  system,  phenomena  to  generalisation,  varieties  to  classification, 
everything  to  unity.  And  this  also  is  an  universal  principle  in 
human  nature  more  or  less  vigorously  developed,  and  implanted 
by  the  hand  of  man's  Creator.  But  indulge  this  also  blindly  and 
without  self-control,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  What  has  be^n  the 
history  of  science,  not  to  speak  of  the  world  of  morals,  and  the 
world  of  art,  or  the  oscillations  of  political  society,  or  the  perver- 
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lions  of  religious  truth — what  has  been  the  history  of  Science 
licnelf  but  one  series  of  warnings  and  protests  against  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  human  intellect,  when  surrendered  to  the  uncontrolled 
extravagance  of  this  its  fundamental  law  ?  Theory  rising  upon 
theory  to  cmmble  one  upon  the  other  into  dust,  partial  inductions, 
tasty,  narrow-minded  views,  fanciful  speculations  substituted  for 
iacts,  half-truths,  crude  hypotheses,  all  the  varied  monstrous  forms 
of  intellectual  idolatry  which  Bacon  has  denounced.  Has  not  the 
lustory  of  science  been  an  inheritance  and  propagation  of  these 
miseries  flowing  from  a  rash,  unqualified  surrender  of  the  human 
reason  to  its  sc»-called  unific  principle  uncontrolled  by  experience 
—that  is  by  belief  in  testimony,  that  is  by  faith  ?  Is  it  not  the 
perfection  of  the  scientific  reason,  while  it  possesses  this  unific 
principle  in  the  highest  vigour,  unwejiried  in  its  analysis  of 
phenomena,  stubborn  in  its  demand  for  satisfaction,  fertile  in  con- 
ceptions of  new  hypotheses  to  satisfy  its  craving  for  analogy  and 
onitT  in  all  which  it  perceives,  yet  still  to  listen  docilely  and  sub- 
missively to  every  new  anomaly  and  marvel  which  due  testimony 
Wngs  before  it,  even  though  in  Brewster's  words  of  wisdom  '  it 
niaj  put  our  own  views  to  the  torture  ;'  *  and  to  hold  both  theory 
and  facts  suspended  together  in  the  mind,  until  either  is  certainly 
disproved,  or  the  anomaly  is  resolved  into  the  law  ? 

Is  there  a  single  principle  or  movement  in  the  human  mind, 
^Mch  is  not  provided,  as  it  were,  with  its  fly-wheel  to  regulate 
it?  And  is  not  faith  or  belief  in  testimony  the  fly-wheel  to  the 
unific  tendency,  which,  without  it,  must  at  every  moment  sacri- 
fice experience  to  theory,  reality  to  fancy,  truth  to  falsehood, 
science  to  speculation  ? 

There  is,  then,  no  internal  authority  for  the  Divine  infallibility 
^^  the  great  principle  of  induction  that  similar  causes  produce 
«milar  effects,  sucn  as  to  erect  it  into  a  necessary  axiom.  It 
l^uires  at  every  step  to  be  kept  in  check  by  experience,  by  faith 
^  testimony. 

And  Science  also  must  remember  the  necessary  conditions  of 
'^employment.  And  these  conditions  alone  preclude  the  possi- 
omty  of  applying  any  argument  whatever  of  Inductive  Science  to 
4ecase  of  miracles.  They  strike  Science  dumb.  The  cases  must 
^precisely  similar ;  with  any  new  ingredient  or  altered  feature 
*e  reasoning  is  lost. 

First,  then,  in  a  progressive  scheme  such  as  Creation  is  allowed 
f^  he,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  absolutely  from  any  one  portion  of 
^t  to  another,  because  the  diffi?rent  places,  which  the  two  portions 
^cnpy  in  the  scale  or  chain,  present  an  essential  difference.    The 
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absence  of  miracles  at  one  period  cannot  be  applied  to  infer 
their  absence  in  another,  any  more  than  the  absence  of  white 
hairs  in  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  and  the  adult,  would  render 
the  fact  incredible  in  a  man  of  eighty.  The  two  cases  are  not 
the  same,  they  never  can  be  the  same. 

Secondly,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  warned  us  already,  if  we  are 
to  argue  by  analogy  for  the  exclusion  of  miracles  from  the  whole 
of  a  created  system,  we  must  have  before  us  a  previous  instance 
of  another  whole  creation  with  which  to  compare  it  Where  is 
the  other  creation  precisely  similar  to  this  in  wnich  we  live,  from 
which  we  know  by  experience  that  miracles  have  been  excluded  ? 

And,  thirdly,  even  if  we  did  possess  such  a  previous  instance, 
may  it  not  be  true  that  no  argument  of  analogy  could  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  a  mere  negation — that  we  can  no  more  build 
up  an  inductive  reasoning  upon  a  non-experience  than  a  syllogism 
upon  negative  premises  ? 

It  is  something  to  have  advanced  thus  far — to  have  seen  that 
legitimate  inductive  science  has  absolutely  no  experience — no 
induction  with  which  to  encounter  miracles.  But,  before  we 
close,  let  us  advance  one  step  farther.  Has  it  not  a  vast  amount 
of  experience  to  confirm  them  ?  Would  not  the  true  inductive 
philosopher,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  range  of  nature, 
alive  to  the  snares  of  his  own  imagination,  and  honestly  observant 
of  facts,  even  expect  them— even  prophesy  them  ?  What  is  his 
stumbling-block  ?  It  is  his  assumption — ^his  arbitrary  assumption 
— of  the  idea  of  unity  as  the  formula  of  creation.     It  is  the  sup- 

S^sed  strict,  absolute  unity  of  the  creation,  of  its  Creator,  and  of 
is  laws,  which  is  the  principle,  from  which  flows  the  dread  of 
miracles,  of  anything  which  disturbs  the  seeming  uniformity  and 
permanence  of  the  creation.  But  does  creation,  does  experience 
present  to  us  this  principle  alone  as  the  type  on  which  it  has  been 
moulded  ?  With  unity  is  combined  essentially  and  inseparably 
at  every  step  the  very  opposite  principle  of  multitude.  Those 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  which  geology  claims  for  its 
aeons,  those  unimaginable  depths  of  aether,  before  which  we  can 
only  count  by  millions,  till  calculation  fails — what  are  these,  what 
are  duration  and  extension  in  themselves,  but  ideas,  not  of  unity 
alone,  but  of  unity  held  in  combination  with  infinite  multitude  ? 
More  than  this,  there  is  an  absolute,  discrete  multitude  meeting 
us  at  every  turn,  forced  upon  us — intruded  on  us — as  if  to  warn  us 
at  every  step  against  die  seduction  of  mere  unity.  That  biune 
polarity  in  elementary  atoms — that  numerical  combination  of 
their  groups — those  organized  infusoria — that  streak  of  light  in 
the  heavens  resolving  itself  into  myriads  of  orbs — those  millions 
upon  millions  of  organic  life,  which  the  sea,  the  grass,  the  very 
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rocks  compel  ns  to  acknowledge — that  feathered  dust  on  the 
insects  wing — ^those  thousand  lenses  in  a  single  eye — those 
thousand  fibres  in  one  hair — those  thousand  plates  on  a  single 
icale  of  shell — those  thousand  cells  in  the  skin's  tissue — that 
countless  unfathomable  sheathing  of  germ  within  germ,  embryo 
within  embryo,  in  the  wombs  of  life — that  infinite  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  molecules  of  matter,  vanishing  at  last  into 
mathematical  points — surely,  surely  a  theory  of  simple  unity 
caimot  solve  the  mysteries  of  a  creation,  in  which  its  very  opposite 
principle  is  also  so  legibly  and  universally  revealed. 

More  than  this,  there  is  variety — variety  so  varied,  and  yet  so 
combined  with  unity  of  type,  that  half  the  task  of  science  is  to 
classify ;  that  is,  to  arrange  and  digest,  not  on  the  principle  of 
onitj  al<me,  but  of  similarity  and  of  difference  combined. 

Once  more,  there  is  diversity — diversity  so  diverse  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  that,  to  a  super- 
ficial eye,  resemblance  is  lost.  And  yet  the  eye  of  science 
detects  beyond  the  surface  the  principle  of  unity  in  a  thousand 
Analogies  and  harmonies. 

But  more  than  this,  there  is  opposition— opposition  never 
severed  from  harmony,  yet  still  opposition— opposition  of  motions 
in  the  heavens,  opposition  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  me- 
chanical forces,  opposition  of  life  and  death,  of  energy  and 
repose,  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  growth  and  decay,  of  regu- 
^ritj  and  disturbance ;  of  uniformity  and  catastrophes,  equilibrium 
^  oscillations;  and  the  profoundest  speculators  of  physical 
*aence  are  in  every  province  compelled  at  last  to  resolve  their 
(Imputations  and  their  doubts  into  formulse,  not  limited  to  one  of 
^I^  poles,  but  embracing  them,  harmonising  them  both  in  in- 
separable conjunction.  Is  it  not  the  truth  ?  Is  it  not  so  entirely 
^  tmth,  that  the  mind  which  more  than  any  other  of  this  day 
"^  embraced  the  whole  range  of  science,  concludes  his  survey 
^th  die  question,  which  his  Christian  as  well  as  his  Platonic 
philosophy  might  have  suggested,  and  will  assuredly  confirm ; 
^  which,  perhaps,  contains  the  clue  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
^orld,  *  Is  not  the  universe  pervaded  by  an  omnipresent  antago- 
'^in,  a  fundamental  conjunction  of  contraries,  everywhere  oppo- 
site, nowhere  independent?'*  May  not  occasional  deviations  be 
^  lieeetsofy  complement  to  a  law  of  general  uniformity  ?  t 

Even 

•  WheweU,  ♦  Nov.  Org.  Renov.,'  p.  250. 

\  Here  would  fall  in  the  important  question,  whether  in  every  theory  of 
^^*^i  DO  less  than  in  the  Mosaic,  let  that  theory  be  one  of  successive  pro- 
^tkm,  or  of  flnzioDal  development,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  present  state 
^nexistenoe,  without  a  continued  and  repeated  interposition  of  ^e  Creator  with 
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Even  in  the  immediate  range  of  phjriical  science  there  is  a  atiU 
more  prophetic  intimation  of  miraculous  ag*aicy  than  the  mere 
exhibition  of  a  principle  opposed  to  unity,  and  yet  combined  with 
it  in  nature.  The  essential  nature  of  iiKiuctive  and  experimental 
philosophy  places  it  at  every  moment  in  the  position  of  grapfding^ 
with  difficulties,  anomalies,  interruptions,  discordances,  apparent 
exceptions  to  its  laws,  and  violations  of  its  hypotheses — ^because 
hypothesis  must  always  precede  experiment,  and  bj^the&is  is 
inadequate  at  first  to  account  for  all  phenomena.  If  the  intellect 
of  science  were  placed  from  its  infancy,  as  it  were,  to  advance 
forward  on  a  smooth  and  velvet  lawn,  ascending  by  one  unbroken 
elevation,  and  uninterrupted  progress,  it  might  well  be  startled  to 
find  its  career  and  expectation  of  continuous  advance  ever  sus- 
pended or  broken.  But  if  its  path  be  one  of  perpetually-recurring 
obstacles,  menaces  of  obstruction,  compulsory  deviations,  long 
delays,  hopeless  struggles,  and  baffled  efforts — surely  this  is  a 
warning  to  expect  the  same  at  every  point  of  its  [career ;  never 
to  assume  a  law  without  anticipating  seeming  exceptions,  never 
to  generalise  a  theory  without  preparing  for  an  apparent  antago- 
nism. 

So  must  it  be  with  the  theory  of  the  uniformity  of  the  opera- 
tions of  God  in  nature,  and  of  God  in  miracles.  Believe  the  uni- 
formity ;  but  as  a  theory,  which,  tempting  and  perfect  as  it  seems, 
may  yet  possibly  require  to  be  modified.  Believe  the  miracles, 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that,  on  examination,  they  must  be 
reconcileable  with  the  highest  laws  of  that  Almighty  Will,  which 
has  created  nature.  Nature  is  the  operation  of  God ;  miracles 
are  the  same.  They  cannot  present  a  contradiction  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  nature.  But  the  harmony  will 
be  found  not  in  the  lower  region  of  the  Divine  operations,  but 
in  the  higher — not  in  the  physical  but  in  the  moral  univerK. 
So-called  philosophers,  jealous,  as  they  would  pretend,  of  the 
honour  of  the  Almighty,  of  His  unity  and  consistency,  rgect 
miracles  because  they  violate  His  laws.  What  laws  ?  The  laws 
of  the  material  world?  But  already  we  have  shown  that  perhaps 
no  such  laws  exist — ^none  of  which  we  possess  a  shadow  of  proof. 
Modes  of  operation  assuming  great  continuity  and  r^(ularity  we 
do  find,  but  these  are  not  laws.  Departures  from  such  modes  of 
procedure  are  not  violations  of  laws,  justifying  a  chai^  of  in- 
consistency. But  the  laws  of  God's  own  nature.  His  own  immu- 
table perfections  of  moral  goodness  and  omniscient  wisdom,  do 

His  work,  subseqaent  to  its  first  foundation.  Proye  this  &et,  and  all  pretence  of 
objection  to  a  still  later  interposition,  and  therefore  to  miracles,  Tanishes  at 
once.  Bishop  Batler  has  indicated  this  reasoning ;  but  it  opeus  too  vast  a  field 
to  dwell  on  now,  , 
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miracles  yiolate  these?  Are  miracles  an  intermptian  of  these? 
Are  thev  not  a  wondrous  exhibition  of  them?  Are  thej  not 
afaiolnteij  necessary  to  complete  the  perfection  of  such  a  moral 
oettion  as  the  Scriptures  prophesy  and  describe  ?  It  is  not  in 
l^ijsical  science  to  give  the  answer,  but  in  the  science  of  morals 
and  of  man ;  and  the  answer  must  be  given  separately. 

And  here  Science  will  lift  its  warning  voice  against  the  hand, 
which  would  thus  drive  it  upwards  from  its  own  especial  empire, 
^  worid  of  matter,  and  confuse,  bewilder,  and  deceive  it  by 
strange  and  exotic  speculations  drawn  from  the  world  of  spirits. 

And  we  also  will  lift  up  our  warning  voice  against  this  warn- 
ing voice  of  Science.     And  with  it  we  will  conclude. 

It  is  well  and  wise  for  Philosophy  to  map  out  the  field  of 
Nitore,  as  the  farmer  marks  out  the  grass-field  for  the  mowers,  in 
order  to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  labour,  and  diligent  execu- 
tion of  work.  But  Nature,  with  all  its  multitude  of  parts,  is  still 
one;  all  its  parts  are  shaded  off  into  each  other  so  insensibly, 
tWany  strict  line  of  demarcation,  as  we  find  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
<^riminate  species,  is  absolutely  impracticable.  It  is  like  its  Divine 
Creator,  after  whose  image  it  was  made,  both  one  and  many. 
<^  if  each  ancillary  science  by  itself,  or  the  science  of  matter 
tt  distinct  firom  the  higher  sciences  of  morals  and  of  intellect,  in- 
stead of  merely  marking  out  conventional  lines  for  more  conve- 
nient labour,  will  persist  in  elevating  impassable  barriers  between 
<^  other,  each  refusing  either  to  lend  or  to  borrow  assistance 
^m  its  sister  science,  each  narrowing  down  its  search  into  its 
own  narrow  province,  and  proscribing  any  eye  which  fain  would 
comprehend  the  whole,  simply  because  there  was  a  time  when 
tW  principle  of  comprehension  was  abused  and  perverted — then 
^h  science  must  condemn  itself  to  a  low,  and  barren,  and 
Ignoble  drudgery  of  collecting  and  registering  facto,  but  without 
uij  power  to  bind  them  together  and  constitute  science.  So- 
<^led  physical  science  may  still  be  an  enormous  warehouse  of  pro- 
i^uscuous  specim^ens,  an  enormous  bonehouse  of  undigested  observa- 
tions, but  it  cannot  be  philosophy ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
<^imot  generalize  without  hypotheses  distinct  from  facts,  and  these 
hypotheses  it  cannot  obtain,  except  from  other  provinces  of  human 
^wledge  than  its  own.  Detach  astronomy  from  optics,  and 
Diechanics,  and  mathematics— deprive  geology  of  the  services  of 
^^otany  and  anatomy— dissever  chemistry  from  electricity,  and  all 
from  the  science  of  reasoning — need  we  proceed  ?  Does  it  require 
a  word  to  prove  that,  as  the  universe  is  one  vast  confederacy  and 
WttBociation  of  marvels,  interlaced  with  the  profoundest  intricacy, 
^  yet  pervaded  by  the  most  wondrous  unity,  the  eye  which 
would  thoroughly  embrace  one  part  must  also  embrace  the  whole  ? 
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If  the  great  intellect  of  an  Owen  can  from  the  fragment  of  a  IxHie 
draw  out  and  prophesy  the  whole  animal,  it  is  because  he  has 
never  d^raded  himself  to  the  mere  menial  scrutiny  of  the  par^ 
without  also  surveying  the  whole.  It  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
whole  which  enables  him  to  interpret  the  part. 

And  what  is  true  of  each  subordinate  and  ancillary  science  it 
true  of  physical  science  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  s^cience  of 
morals— of  man  and  of  his  God.  If  that  physical  science  is  to 
become  anything  else  but  a  bare  and  barren  chaos  of  fetct,  if  it  is 
to  presume  to  crystallize,  inject,  and  breathe  into  those  facts  life 
and  power  by  theory  (and  without  theory,  what  is  their  value?),  it 
must  have  recourse  to  the  sister  sciences  which  deal  with  mind 
and  spirit.  Great  prudence,  great  caution,  great  jealousy  will  be 
legitimate,  where  great  evil  has  before  arisen  from  such  a  com- 
merce ;  when  presumptuous  imaginations  have  argued  rashly  from 
theories  of  a  moral  and  divine  nature  to  facts  of  physical  science. 
Proscribe  all  such  madness ;  but  do  not  proscribe,  do  not  shrink, 
as  if  ashamed,  from  one  great  and  sovereign  Science,  which  com- 
prehends the  laws  of  laws,  the  cause  of  causes,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
cognizable  by  man,  the  whole  theory  of  the  universe,  its  end  and 
object.  Survey  the  whole  field  of  matter,  ascend  frt>m  step  to  step 
of  organized  creation,  till  you  come  to  man.  But  then  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  human  nature  and  human  history,  omitting 
nothing,  if  you  would  theorize  from  the  observation  of  man  to  an 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  of  Nature's  God. 
You  do  so  already  in  part.  Every  theory  of  physical  science, 
every  law  that  is  imagined,  every  attempt  to  connect  it  with  die 
unity,  or  the  intelligence,  or  the  benevolence  of  a  Creator,  is  in 
reality  an  hypothesis  borrowed  from  the  science  of  man— of  man 
not  as  a  mechanism  of  matter,  but  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
spirit  Comprehend  the  whole  of  human  history,  comprehend 
what  it  professes  to  offer — God's  own  account  of  the  Divine 
Creator,  of  His  creation,  of  His  destined  end  for  man,  of  His 
objects  in  creation,  of  His  intentions  towards  it,  of  His  own 
nature  ;  comprehend  this,  if  only  as  hypothesis,  and  try,  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  sounder  and  juster  views  of  physical  science,  views 
more  exactly  conformable  to  the  true  logic  of  induction,  than 
any  which  can  possibly  be  suggested  by  partial  and  narrow-minded 
imaginations,  which,  while  diey  pretend  to  proscribe  all  commu- 
nication with  the  theology  of  Christianity,  are  really  deriving  all 
their  inspiration  from  an  idolatry  of  their  own. 
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AiT.  IV. — 1.  Memoirs  qf  the  Life^  Writings^  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.     By  Sir  David  Brewster.     London,  1855. 

1  Addresses  on  Popular  Literature^  and  on  the  Monument  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  By  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  Fjl5.  London,  1858. 

OF  all  the  labooren  in  the  field  of  science  since  the  world 
began,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  bat  one  who  has 
aHained  a  popular  as  distinguished  from  a  scientific  fame. 
There  are  multitudes  whose  achievements  are  recognised  in  the 
RpaUic  of  science,  and  not  a  few  whose  names  are  honoured 
diroiighoat  the  educated  classes  of  every  country  within  the 
Bi^^  of  civilization ;  but  if  we  were  to  seek  for  a  reputation 
which  has  not  only  illumined  the  study  of  the  recluse  and  the 
«ions  of  society,  but  has  penetrated  even  to  the  nursery  and  the 
cottage,  we  should  have  to  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  physical 
or  mathematical  science  to  find  another  name  to  set  beside  that 
of  Newton.  Columbus  and  Galileo  might  perhaps  be  cited  as 
pnallel  instances ;  but  it  was  the  adventures  of  the  one,  and  the 
totme  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  other,  that  made 
tkir  names  familiar  to  a  wider  circle  than  a  scientific  reputation 
tonunooly  embraces.  Those  who  love  to  dilate  upon  the  unerring 
iostmcts  of  the  mass  of  mankind  may  fancy  that  they  find  in  this 
vnezampled  appreciation  of  the  glory  of  the  great  English  philo- 
v^iber  an  additional  proof  of  their  untenable  theory ;  while  the 
Boie  sceptical  observers  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs  may  be 
tempted  rather  to  question  the  title  of  Newton  to  the  solitary  emi- 
ieoce  which  has  been  awarded  to  him,  than  to  acknowledge  the 
ttgacity  with  which  people  of  all  ranks,  and  the  learned  of  all 
sttioiis,  have  concurred  in  the  selection  of  their  chief  scientific 
heiD.  There  is  a  flavour  of  truth  about  both  of  these  extreme  views. 
That  the  popular  verdict  which  has  placed  Newton  on  a  pedestal 
<psrt  from  all  rivals,  whether  contemporary  or  of  an  earlier  or  a 
ver  age,  is  right,  is  established  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
vko  have  proved  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  so  high 
ft  controversy,  and  is  confirmed  by  every  additional  detail  which 
the  industry  of  our  times  has  brought  to  light  of  the  pursuits  and 
^  methods  of  the  greatest  inquiring  mind  whicn  has  ever 
grappled  with  the  problems  of  nature.  If  it  did  not  appear  a 
KRoewhat  presumptuous  limiting  of  the  possible  capacities  of  the 
htunan  race,  it  might  almost  be  said  with  confidence  not  only 
that  Newton  stands  by  himself,  above  all  who  went  before  him, 
and  all  who  have  followed  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  brilliant 
icientific  discovery  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  but  that 
it  is  (so  (blt  as  any  such  speculation  can  be  trusted)  impossible  that 
aay  competitor  can  ever  place  himself  on  the  same-level  with 
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tbe  great  interpreter  of  d^e  motums  of  the  lieaveas  and  tiie  eaitk 
No  one  oan  say  that  the  genivw  which  guided  Ne^vrtoa  throvigh 
his  rapid  oaroer  of  discovery  may  not  be  equalled  or  aurpiianpJ 
ia  some  future  age  of  human  progress;  but  4ive  £aarce  of  Lagrange's 
observation  must  ever  remain,  that  there  can  only  once  be  found 
a  sysrtem  of  the  universe  to  establish.  On  lihe  other  handy  it  » 
not  difficult  to  discover  many  reasons  for  the  broad  expanse  and 
the  deep  root  of  Newton's  fame,  which  have  but  a  remote  ee^- 
nection  with  the  merit  of  which  that  faaiw  is  the  enduring 
memorial. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  award  cf  fame  would  fnnuik  a 
curious  subject  of  inquiry.  The  principles  on  which  ifce  -criftic^or 
the  historian  acts,  in  meting  out  the  due  meed  -ftf  proase  to  e«ch 
workman  on  that  great  temple  of 'science  which  has  oocnpie4  afl 
pafft  generations,  and  must  remain  unfinished  by  the  iabeun«(  «U 
generations  to  come,  are  very  different  from  those  'on  whiA  the 
judgment  of  mnversal  opinion,  with  a  justice  of  its  own,'is  based. 
The  dignity  of  the  subject  matter  has  at  least  as  nrnch  voice  m 
the  decrees  of  fame  as  the  powers  disjdayed  by  the  rival  tspiraorts 
for  the  honour  of  «n  immortal  reptrtsction.  The  artiflt  wio  -de- 
corates a  chapd  or  a  s/hrine,  may  show  as  much  -csceUenoe  ms 
the  architect  who  designs  a  cathedral ;  but  ihe  gmndevr  «f  Ins 
woilc  reflects  a  lustre  on  the  one  which  his  iieliow-woilainn  «qr 
in  vain  aspire  to  share.  So,  in  lie  conduct  of  the  oflbirs  of  lire 
world,  the  greatness  of  the  sphere  in  which  a  man  has  lived  has 
far  more  to  do  with  his  enduring  reputation  'dian  £he  si^iKX^^er 
the  heroism  which  he  may  have  displayed.  The  ssme  poweAS 
which,  in  the  ruler  of  an  empire,  would  insure  an  immort^ity  'rf 
fame,  may  be  exhibited  by  tie  governor  of  a  province  wiA  m& 
other  reward  than  the  cold  approbation  of  his  superiors,  foll<»red 
by  the  oUivion  which  has  settled  on  many  of  the  gretttesft  names. 
This  truth  is  quhe  as  observaMe  in  l9ie  history  of  scienee  ea  vbl 
that  of  politics  or  art 

Another  extensive  influence  wUch  warps  the  estimate  foimed 
by  posterity  of  diirtingais9ied  leaders  of  thbugbt  or  action,  k 
supplied  by  national  prejudice.  Let  the  -career  of  a  man  %e 
identified  in  any  way  with  national  aspirations,  nartsonal  pride, 
or  national  jealousy,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  Emit  to  die  ^^fPf 
whidh  he  may  acquire  wifliin  flie  Ixmnds  of  tes  <mn  uouafcy. 
In  honouring  him,  his  feflow-couiirtiymen  Ifed  fliat  ibey  mn  m 
some  sort  honouring  themselves ;  and  'flie  vanityM^'sctf-k^  uim- 
rises  a  sway  -all  l9ie  more  potent,  because  9t  is  i&ginsed  •UMkr 
Ihe  semblance  of  a  disinterested  hero-wowhip. 

Even  more  {ban  tnther  of  these  mighty  ibrceB,  the  sdl-fn»* 
fading  power  of  thealogicsfl  itentimmt  works  wMl  fttf^-or  4i 

^  «pite 
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wfkeothetM,  in  the  fatbocaitory  wfaeve  living  decdf  an  tnuMmutad 
Mk)  postkiDMoiis  luae.  No  ooontrj,  aad  ao  iam  at  £aith,  i« 
fee  fimn  tbe  UBpatstkni  of  haviBg  distorted  hiilwy  for  die  mke 
ifflorifying  those  who  were  in  amy  wajr  identified  with  the 
MtMnai  caaed ;  mad  there  is  perhaps  no  ioinettce  which  has  so 
■iiflaoed  «be  statues  ui  the  temple  of  fame,  as  tbe  religions 
ifspathj  which  will  ascribe  nothing  less  than  perfection  to  tbe 
MflKNrjr  of  the  gieat  nsen  with  whan  it  deligfaU  to  link  itself  bjr 
Aeassoriataon  of  a  oonunon  fasdu 

Ihere  is,  peihaps,  some  dooht  how  &r  a  factitious  admiia* 
tMB  may  ^radnall  J  eonsolidsile  into  a  lasting  worship.  Some- 
tUif  of  the  operation  of  diis  principle  may  be  traced  in  the 
•isgakr  aanrngement  <^the  names  of  men  of  secondary  eminence 
'^  fuMf  or  art ;  and  diough  the  higher  reputations,  in  everjr 
*Tirtmuit  <d  hnman  life,  seem  to  have  been  achieved  by  more 
Mmd  iflAuesoes,  modem  times  have  eshibited  in  such  per* 
fcetion  die  art  of  msmifsc timing  opinion,  that  those  (and  theie 
*>e  smngr  soch)  who  ase  disposed  to  question  the  common  verdict 
<■  toy  sofayect  mesely  becanse  it  is  the  common  verdict,  have 
**iM  piicsiMf  gvounds  to  go  npon  when  they  class  the  artificial 
^Ic^dopmenit  of  opinion  among  the  inflnences  whicji  mast  be 
weighed  in  asalymng  die  valne  of  a  popnlar  repatation. 

It  mast  be  conowAed  that  all  these  varied  forces,  with  the 
Qwptien  4f[  the  last,  have  co-operaled  in  the  formation  of 
^  e^mate  of  Newton,  which  has  received  die  enduring  im« 
pes  of  a  national  if  not  of  a  nniversal  judgment ;  and  it  is  not 
nrpriang  that  oocasional  attempts  should  have  been  made  by 
ividoxicai  thinlcers  to  explain  away  &e  great  pre-eminence  <^ 
^icwton,  aaid  to  elevate  some  of  las  'OonftMnporaries  and  |m«- 
'miNN  to  a  position  moce  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
disooveier  of  univemal  gravitation.  To  those  who  feel  die 
■iBserest  veneration  for  the  name  of  Newton,  all  such  endea- 
ym  ongkt  to  afibvd  the  highest  gratificaticm ;  for,  aMiough  it 
'^  iBdouhtodly  true  diat  Newton  lived  in  an  age  of  scientific 
Sttsts,  whom  no  genius  short  of  his  own  could  have  dwarfed,  it 
>«astthe4ess  true  that  the  most  anxious  scrutiny  of  all  con^ 
*w>bg  jpwtemions  leauss  the  grand  monopoly  of  glory  to  the 
fUoiopber  mhQ   has  o^er  since  worn  die  crown  by  almost 


1^  these,  however,  who  ^esiffe  to  mingle  candour  ^ndi  Ihek 
St  is  suit  pewnittod  to  ignore  the  subsidiary  forces 
hcfosd  to  lift  tbe  name  of  Newton  to  an  unaj^roached 
oachable  olevation,  and  have  made  it  fill  a  space  -so 
M^ovt  paraUel  in  die  records  of  discovery.     It  is  a 
mA  a  jiist  roflooticm  of  divines,  'diat  the  pedeetion  of 
3  D  3  ^    thd 
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the  Creator's  work  is  as  manifest  in  the  marrellous  revelations 
of  the  microscope  as  in  the  stupendous  mechanism  which  the 
telescope  discloses  to  the  instructed  human  eye ;  and  no  true 
philosopher  will  doubt  that  there  is  as  much  room  for  pene- 
trating genius  in  the  one  direction  as  the  other.     In  both  we 
seem  to  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  infinite  as  the  unfathom- 
able  idea  presents  itself  to  our  imperfect  apprehensions.     If  the 
contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens  overwhelms  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  sublime  order  which  rules  the  universe,  and  delights  us  with 
the  discovery  of  those  principles  of  eternal  or  almost  eternal 
stability  which  have  governed  the  motions  of  our  own  and  distant 
systems  since  the  creation  day,  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  minute  field  of  the  microscope  have  taught 
us  the  amazing  depths  to  which  the  principle  of  life  descends, 
and  have  laid  bare  to  our  vision  the  machinery  by  which  the 
solid  rocks  of  our  earth  have  been  consolidated  from  the  ruins  of 
earlier  systems  and  the  dibris  of  animal  existence.     The  colours 
of  a  soap-bubble  involve  a  theory  as  recondite  as  the  everlasting 
circling  of  the  planets,  or  the  erratic  mystery  of  a  comet's  path ;  but 
the  attraction  of  the  most  happy  speculations  into  the  phenomena 
which  pre^nt  themselves  on  the  surface  of  our  own  planet,  has 
never  enthralled  the  human  mind  with  the  same  power  as  those 
discoveries  which   seem  to   make   the   boundless   universe  do 
homage  to  the  penetrating  instinct  of  man.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  beyond  the  life  of  Newton  himself  to  find  an  illustraticm  of 
this  truth.    Scarcely  less  ingenuity,  and  fully  as  much  originality, 
went  to  his  optical  investigations  as  were  required  to  solve  the 
one  great  problem  of  the  heavens.     Perhaps  even  more  of  the 
subtle  acuteness  of  the  mathematician  was  displayed  in  the  inven- 
tion, or,  if  that  word  may  not  be  used,  in  the  generalisation,  of  the 
fluxional  method  of  investigation,  than  in  the  propositions  of  the 
*  Principia,'  by  which  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  were  brought 
into  obedience  to  the  single  principle  of  universal  gravitation. 
But  let  the  reader  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  removed  from 
the  circle  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  from  the  indirect  sway 
which  it  exercises  over  the  whole  area  of  cultivated  society,  and 
strive  to  think  of  Newton  as  he  is  thought  of  by  thousands  who 
help  to  give  universality  to  his  fame,  and  the  image  which  will 
present  itself  will  not  be  that  of  the  mathematician  who  invented 
a  new  language  by  which  to  hold  converse  with  the  subtleties  of 
natural  science ;  nor  even  of  the  philosopher  who  unravelled.the 
twisted  skein  of  light,  and  anatomised  the  rainbow,  and  pene- 
trated with  loving  assiduity  into  the  secrets  of  the  colour  which 
adorns  the  world ;  but  he  will  merely  see  before  him  the  man 
who  seized  the  heavens  in  his  intellectual  grasp,  and  promul- 
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gmted  die  dirine  law  which  planets  and  mooni,  comets  and  stars, 
obej  as  faithfully  as  the  apple  which  falls  from  the  bougk  The 
graodenr  of  the  one  subject  eclipses  the  light  of  the  most  briU 
liant  discoveries  in  those  branches  of  science  which  have  less 
power  to  strike  the  imagination  with  awe ;  and  it  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  unparalleled  immensity  of  the  astronomical  problem 
which  he  solved  which  has  given  to  the  memory  of  Newton 
a  pie-eminence  that  all  his  genius,  if  confined  to  a  smaller  sphere, 
woald  have  aspired  to  in  vain. 

An  admirati<m  thus  founded  on  the  dignity  of  the  discovery, 
as  much  as  on  the  acuteness  of  the  discoverer,  is,  perhaps,  more 
wfatJesome  than  the  estimate  of  the  keenest  critic  who  ever  dis- 
sected the  operations  of  an  intellect  immeasurably  removed  from 
his  own ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Newton  to  ascribe  his 
glory  to  the  splendour  of  die  edifice  which  he  unveiled  as  much 
as  to  the  penetrating  power  which  pierced  through  the  mists  that 
hid  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  universe  from  the  eyes  of  all  his 
predecessors.  But  in  acknowledging  another  element  which 
contributed  indirectly  to  Newton's  fame,  we  descend  to  a  lower 
ground*  If  the  seventeenth  century  was  an  age  of  unequalled 
scientific  power,  it  was  a  time  when  intellectual  greatness  was 
SMociated  with  a  moral  littleness  of  spirit  which  Newton  almost 
alone  among  his  contemporaries  escaped,  even  if  he  ought  not 
to  be  ccxisidered  as  tainted  with  the  prevailing  feeling.  Private 
emulation  and  national  jealousy  fought  over  the  field  where  the 
choicest  workmen  whom  nature  ever  produced  were  building, 
with  marvellous  skill,  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  science.  A 
{rfiilosopher  in  those  days  worked,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  with  the 
iuftruments  of  his  craft  in  one  hand,  and  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
the  other.  All  the  machinery  of  anonymous  calumny  was  brought 
to  bear  to  discredit  the  originality  of  discoveries  made  by  an 
inquirer  of  a  foreign  nation  or  a  different  school.  The  perpetual 
personal  contentions  among  savans  gradually  swelled  into  na- 
tional controversies ;  and,  long  before  Newton's  death,  his  name 
had  become  the  symbol  of  a  warfare  in  which  the  strongest 
minds  of  England  were  pitted  against  the  keenest  of  their  foreign 
rivals.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  falsehood  and  detraction  embit- 
toed  the  dispute,  and  the  man  who  was  endowed  with  a  natural 
serenity,  which  has  seldom  been  associated  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour  which  he  manifested,  was  made  the  centre  of  a  scientific 
controversy  which  excited  national  feelings  almost  as  keen  as 
those  which  a  material  conflict  could  have  brought  forth.  The 
envy  and  jealousy,  the  heartburnings  and  recriminations  of  rival 
philosophers  have  sunk  into  comparative  oblivion,  now  that  the 
world  has  learned  to  do  justice  to  all,  unswayed  by  the  prejudices 
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of  natronalifj ;  bat  the  ttmgglc  for  pre-eminence  gare  to  ti» 
triampb  of  Newton  somethings  of  ibt  character  of  a  national 
victory.  The  lofve  of  national  glorj  associated  itseU  wiA  tlie 
purer  worship  of  truth,  and  gare  additional  strengtit  ta  the 
feeKrtg  with  which  the  memory  of  Newton  was  cherished  by  las 
coontrymen. 

Yet  another  inflnence  of  incalcnlabfe  strength  was  derired  from 
the  obvious  association  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton  with  the 
teachings  of  religion,  and  with  the  theological  speculations  of  Ae 
philosopher  himself.  While  the  pages  of  the  *  Principia  *  were 
fresh  from  the  press,  and  before  the  truths  which  they  contained 
had  been  recognised  by  the  University  which  Newton  aSomedy 
or  acknowledged  by  the  submission  of  his  illnstrious  rivals  in 
the  world  of  science,  Bentley  had,  with  characteristic  energy, 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  an  untried  study,  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating,  by  the  new  theories  of  his  fellow  collegian,  Ae  doc^ 
trines  of  natural  theology  which  he  had  come  forward  to  vindi- 
cate against  the  carpings  of  a  sceptical  age.  At  a  much  later 
period — when  those  who  were  most  distinguished  among  the 
foreign  followers  of  Newton  had  banded  together  to  assault  the  faitk 
of  Christendom,  with  a  zeal  as  great  as  their  earnestness  in  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth — no  contrast  was  more  often  on  the  Kps 
of  English  preachers  than  that  which  was  presented  between  the 
piety  and  the  Biblical  researches  of  the  great  EngKi^  interpreter 
of  nature  and  the  sceptical  hardness  of  the  Encyclopsedist  school. 
Through  the  teachmg  of  the  pulpit  the  humblest  classes  of 
English  society  were  constantly  reminded  that  their  country 
could  boast  of  a  natural  philosopher  with  whom  none  of  the 
infidel  teachers  of  Paris  could  compete,  and  who  did  not  disdain 
to  apply  his  powers  to  the  reverent  study  of  tte  mysteries  which 
they  affected  to  despise.  Without  discussing  the  wisdom  of  thus 
in  some  sort  appealing  to  the  scientific  intellect  to  pronounce  on 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  theme  which 
was  descanted  on  from  a  thousand  pulpits  must  have  furnished 
food  for  ample  meditation,  and  have  contributed  in  large  measme 
to  preserve  the  memory  oif  Newton^s  achievements  in  the  minds 
even  of  those  whose  training  would  admit  only  of  the  vaguest 
appreciation  of  the  work  which  he  had  so  well  performed. 

One  natural  and  almost  inevitable  error  in  the  popular  view 
"has  always  indeecf  been  obvious  to  those  who  have  given  the 
most  cursory  attention  to  the  history  of  the  great  series  of  dis- 
coveries which  culminated  in  the  work  of  Newton.  It  is  not 
given  to  any  man,  not  even  to  the  greatest  of  all  discoverers,  to 
build  except  on  the  foundation  which  earlier  generations  lave 
reared,  and  with  the  materials  which  the  thought  of  his  own  age 
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n|^)fie9.  Tiiepepmlar  idea  takes  »vev]rnip«rfiKt  iM>t»  of  quaH- 
icilieBS  aad  conditions  audi  as  these.  Tke  impfessioo  which 
pcfTsils  Willi  tiie  least  instraeted  and  Aemost  muDerons  class  of  tke 
aAniicM  of  Newton  is,  that  the  hearens  presented  an  uiifathoBH 
t^le  chaos  to  die  minds  of  all  inf|uirsrs  unlil  the-  divine  instinct 
«f  the  Engli^  philosopher,  prompted  hy  die  happy  accident  of  a 
kBiB^  appte^  seized  in  a  moment  the  simple  taw  by  which  tke 
ittTerse  is  swayed.  The  semi-mythical  apple^ree  is  to  thon- 
nads  the  symbol  of  the  scientific  sagacity  of  the  philosopher, 
vbile  die  apocryphal  story  of  ^po«r  Diamond'  serves  as  the 
ifti8trati<m  of  die  moral  serenity  which  had  perhaps  more  to  do 
with  fiis  career  of  discovery  than  would  be  allowed  by  those  in 
whom  scientific  acnteness  is  combined  with  a  more  excitakte 
temperament.  The  vagne  notion,  which  dins  ignores  the  whole 
Ustory  of  astronomical  science  before  the  epoch  of  Newton,  fidls, 
of  eosne,  before  the  ftrst  rays  of  scientific  light ;  bnt,  with  all  its 
exaggeration,  the  rough  picture  which  is  thus  presented  of 
Newton's  career  errs  more  in  degree  dian  in  kind. 

In  estimating  the  glory  of  a  leader  of  scientific  thooght,  the 
popular  judgment  mnst,  of  necessity,  submit  to  an  appeal  to  the 
tnhiiBal  of  tke  scientifitc  world ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  AiUy 
Ae  common  verdict  is  sustained  in  substance  as  well  by  the 
svthority  of  philosophers  of  all  naticms  as  by  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  by  patient  in- 
(pirers.  If  questions  of  this  kind  could  be  determined  by  the 
"scorded  declarations  of  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  Newton, 
^  of  our  country  alone  but  throughout  the  world,  the  last  sns- 
pjcisD  even  erf  exaggeration  would  almost  be  removed  from  the 
^^  conception  which  the  general  mind  of  England  has  formed 
^  %r  Isaac  Newton.  Laplace  and  Lagrange,  Delambre  and 
Kot,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eulogies  of  the  English 
astronomer ;  and  even  Leibnits,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that,  taking  mathematics  from  the  beginning 
^  tke  world  to  the  time  when  Newton  lived,  what  he  had  done 
^ss  much  the^ better  half.  But  neither  the  faith  of  the  many  nor 
^  judgment  of  the  few  can  dispense  with  the  examination  of 
^  fects  on  which  the  glory  of  Newton  rests.  Such  works  as 
^ir  David  Brewster's  careful  though  rather  partial  biography  are 
of  the  utmost  value  in  presenting  a  faithfnl  summary  of  all  that 
''^^terially  illustrates  the  character  of  the  mind  of  our  great 
pWlosopher ;  and  few,  even  of  those  who  may  have  cherished  a 
''iore  »travagant  though  a  less  definite  idea,  will  gain  a  more 
P^«ci»e  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Newton  without  increasing 
their  Admiration  for  his  fertile  genius. 

'Riere  is  comparatively  litde,  in  the  authentic  domestic  history 
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of  Newton's  life,  to  gratify  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  so 
often  distorts  the  private  incidents  of  a  great  man's  life.  Almost 
the  only  thing  worthy  of  note  in  the  boyhood  of  Newton,  while  at 
the  Grantham  School,  is  the  taste  for  mechanical  construction 
which  has  so  often  been  the  first  manifestation  of  mathematical 
genius.  The  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad,  always  knocking  and 
hammering  in  his  lodging  room,  working  out  in  some  sort  the 
theory  of  the  best  form  of  kites,  manufacturing  lanterns  to  light 
him  to  school,  building  model  windmills  and  water-wheels,  and 
tracing  on  the  wall  the  sun-dials  which  were  the  wonder  of 
Grantham  and  Woolthorpe,  was  the  natural  precursor  of  the 
discoverer  whose  eccentric  fancies  happily  incapacitated  him  for 
the  life  of  a  &rmer  to  which  his  friends  had  destined  him.  There 
is  little  enough  to  gratify  curiosity  in  the  slight  traditions  of  his 
undergraduate  life  at  Cambridge,  but  just  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  his  studies  at  that  period  he  found  the  germ  of  the  discoveries 
which  rapidly  followed.  He  mastered  Kepler's  Optics,  and 
plunged  into  Descartes'  Geometry.  In  the  casual  mention  of 
these  occupations,  and  in  the  record  of  the  borrowing  of  Wallis's 
works,  and  of  the  purchase  of  some  unknown  book  on  judicial 
astrology,  may  be  summed  up  almost  the  only  significant  facts 
which  have  been  preserved  of  this  stage  of  Newton's  training. 
But  the  seed  that  was  sown  had  fallen  into  good  ground.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  had  followed  out  the  suggestions  derived 
from  Wallis,  by  the  invention  of  his  method  of  infinite  series, 
and  this  was  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  the  computation  of  the 
area  of  the  hyperbola,  and  followed  a  year  later  by  papers  con- 
taining in  its  first  form  his  discovery  of  fluxions  widi  their  appli- 
cation to  the  drawing  of  tangents  and  the  finding  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  any  given  curve.  It  was  well  that  the  records  of 
these  his  earliest  discoveries  were  preserved,  for  they  did  good 
service,  aiiter  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  in  refuting  the 
pretensions  of  Leibnitz  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  grand  weapon 
of  modem  investigation.  To  the  same  early  period  must  be 
ascribed  the  first  idea  of  universal  gravitation.  Whether  a  falling 
apple  did  or  did  not  suggest  the  thought,  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
force  of  gravity  was  identical  with  the  attraction  which  retained 
the  moon  in  her  orbit,  presented  itself  to  Newton's  mind,  was 
tested  by  comparison  with  the  imperfect  data  then  existing,  and 
was  for  the  time  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  results  of  theory  and  the  erroneous  estimate  whidi 
had  then  been  formed  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Astronomy  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  the  theory,  and  it  was  only 
when  more  accurate  observations  had  supplied  the  requisite  data 
that  Newton  resumed  his  calculations  and  demonstrated  the  law 
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of  grmritatioiL  Meanwhile  he  devoted  himself  to  the  constractioD 
of  telescopes,  and  toiled  at  his  glassworks  with  the  same  per- 
seTenince  which  had  produced  the  dials  and  the  windmills  of  his 
school  dajs.  When  his  leading  optical  discovery,  the  composite 
character  of  white  light,  first  dawned  upon  him  is  not  very  clear, 
bat  the  germ  of  this  as  of  his  other  discoveries  must  have  sprung 
np  within  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  career. 
We  loiow  that  he  abandoned  refracting  for  reflecting  telescopes, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  light  was  composed  of 
di&iently  refirangible  rays  ;  from  which  he  drew  the  natural  though 
enxmeons  inference,  that  no  arrangement  of  glasses  could  be  made 
to  ^ve  convergence  to  a  pencil  of  light  without  bringing  the 
different  sorts  of  rays  to  different  focL  The  prosecution  of  his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  said  to  have 
been  delayed  by  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  plague,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  first  dawn  of  his  optical  discoveries  within 
the  same  two  years  of  1665  and  1666  which  had  laid  the  foun- 
dati<»is  for  the  method  of  fluxions  and  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
idea  of  universal  gravitation.  With  the  exception  of  his  investi- 
gations into  ancient  chronology  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  later  period,  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Newton  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  three  grand  discoveries  which  had  begun  to  take 
ibrm  and  substance  in  his  earliest  manhood.  But  the  step  from 
the  first  more  or  less  vague  conception  of  a  new  truth  to  its  con- 
dnsive  demonstration,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  and 
difficulty  than  the  happy,  and  sometimes  to  all  appearance  in- 
tuitive, guesses  which  have  invariably  preluded  every  great  dis- 
covery. Newton  formed  a  right  estimate  of  his  own  claims, 
when  he  ascribed  his  success  to  the  patient  and  laborious  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  kept  fast  hold  of  an  idea,  until,  by  long 
thinlfiTig  and  varied  experiment,  he  had  proved  either  its  truth  or 
its  falsehood.  There  were  some  among  his  contemporaries  who 
threw  out  suggestions  almost  as  pregnant  as  the  first  ideas  which 
formed  the  germ  of  Newton's  discoveries ;  and  the  main  distinc- 
tion which  placed  the  discoverer  of  universal  gravitation  so  far 
above  all  rivals  will  be  found  in  the  persistency  and  acuteness 
with  which  he  followed  out  to  the  end  every  clue  which  the 
earlier  investigations  of  others  or  his  own  marvellous  intuition 
offisred  to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  discovery.  All 
invention  seems  to  consist  of  alternate  guessing  and  testing,  and 
the  rare  faculty  is  not  that  which  makes  happy  guesses,  but  that 
which  tries  them  rigorously  to  see  whether  they  be  true  or  no. 
To  judge  fairly  the  work  which  Newton  did,  it  is  essential  to 
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besr  ill  mind  the  critical  positi<Hi  to  wUcli  science  ■aiiel  i 
mical  science  especiallj — hnd  attained  when  he  entered  upon  the 
field.  Half  a  century  earlier  a  Newton  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  and  so  pregnant  was  the  age  with  the  coming  discoveries, 
that  a  confidciit  expectation  of  some  large  generalisation  was 
almost  universatlj  felt,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
satisfied  even  if  Newton  had  never  lived,  ditough  more  than  one 
philosopher  might  have  devoted  his  Hfe  to  the  task,  and  more 
than  one  generation  might  have  passed  before  the  results  which 
he  achieved  conW  have  been  reached. 

Before  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  couM  be  aceomitied 
fer  on  mechanical  principles,  two  preliminary  investigations  had 
to  be  completed.  It  was  essential  that  the  true  paths  and  velo- 
cities and  distances  of  the  moon  and  planets  should  be  at  least 
approximately  ascertained,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  motion  should  be  discovered  and  demonstrated.  These  were 
the  data  of  the  great  problem  of  physical  astronomy,  and  they 
had  only  been  added  to  the  common  stock  of  science  a  few 
years  before  Newton's  time.  The  solution  of  these  preliminary 
problems  had  engaged  the  thought  of  the  world  from  the  times  of 
Hipparchus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Aristotle,  to  those  of  Gralileo, 
Copernicus,  and  Kepler ;  and  any  temptation  to  undervalue  &e 
importance  of  these  investigations,  compared  with  the  more  hril- 
Kant  discoveries  which  so  quickly  followed,  will  be  repressed  by 
the  thought  that  it  had  tasked  the  efforts  of  so  many  centuries  to 
prepare  the  foundations  on  which  the  edifice  of  modem  science 
has  been  built  The  formal  astronomy  which  alone  existed 
before  the  discovery  of  universal  gravitation  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  entirely  dissociated  from  mechanical  ideas  as  to  make  its 
progress  side  by  side  with  the  doctrines  of  dynamics  «  matter  of 
surprise ;  still  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate  elements 
of  Newton's  career,  that  both  the  astronomy  and  the  mechanics 
which  he  was  destined  to  unite  had  almost  simultaneously  been 
completed  at  the  very  epoch  when  he  entered  upon  his  course  of 
investigation. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  general  conception  of  the  solar 
system — planets  revolving  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun,  and 
satellites  in  their  turn  circling  round  their  own  planets — ihat  it  is 
difficult  justly  to  appreciate  the  efibrts  which  the  world  had  spent 
upon  the  problem  before  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  physical 
theory.  Yet,  eveft  the  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  the  explanation 
of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  visible  heavens  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  contrary  rotation  in  the  earth,  was  by  no  means  so  obvious 
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or  90  easilj  yerified  as  we,  standing  upon  Ae  dionlders  of  the 
put;  are  apt  to  assume.  Mr.  Grote's  recent  essay  *  on  the  moot 
question,  whether  Plato  asserted  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  for- 
nisbes  a  singnfar  ilhistration  of  the  obscurity  with  which  geo* 
metrical  ideas  (especiaflj  diose  connected  widi  rotation)  maj  be 
cboded,  nntil  they  have  become  familiarised  by  die  teaching  of 
an  established  science.  According  to  the  interpretation  common 
to  lioth  parties  to  the  controversy,  Plato  distinctly  taught  the 
rotatfon  of  the  heavenly  sphere  about  a  cosmicat  axis  piercing 
tlmmgh  the  earth,  and  carrying  round  with  it  suns  and  planets, 
noons  and  stars,  in  its  daily  revolution.  But  he  also  described 
the  earth  as  the  creator  of  day  and  night,  and  was  understood 
by  Aristotle  to  ascribe  to  her  this  character  by  reason  of  her  diumal 
TQlition  about  her  axis.  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with 
tke  di^mte  as  to  Plato's  views  ;  but  the  remarkable  result  of  the 
discussion  is,  that  whether  Mr.  Grote*s  opinion  or  that  of  his 
antagonists  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  not  to  impute  to  the 
Gieek  philosophers  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  it  is  difficult  for 
u  at  tms  day  to  realise.  Mr.  Grote  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  Plato  the  opinions  that  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  stars  was 
du  to  the  revolution  of  the  cosmical  axis,  and  that  die  identical 
pbenomeoon  of  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  was  caused  by 
^  rotation  of  the  earth,  although  ihe  two  assumed  rotations 
▼oold  necessarily  neutralise  one  another.  A  counter  theory, 
started  by  a  critic  in  the  *  Saturday  Review,'  which  would  re- 
concile these  inconsistencies^  by  supposing  Plato's  rotation  of  the 
spbere,  and  that  which  he  assigned  to  the  earth,  to  be  in  oppo- 
^te  directions,  is  tantamount  to  assuming  that  Plato,  having  a 
clear  conception  of  two  different  ways  of  explaining  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,  nevertheless  rejected  both  in  favour  of  a  gra- 
^toQs  combination  of  the  two,  which  added  to  the  complexity 
of  die  hypothesis,  widiout  aiding  the  explanation  in  the  smallest 
degree.  What  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  such 
*  controversy  is  the  serious  difficulty  which  was  presented  in 
'^^^ing  the  conception  of  the  heavenly  motions  when  the  pro- 
Wein  first  presents!  itself.  To  those  who  would  dismiss  the 
ifci  of  any  difficulty  having  existed  in  mere  geometrical  concep- 
^|on«,  which  have  become  simple  enough  to  us  by  the  illustra*. 
^ong  afforded  by  successive  generations,  we  would  suggest  as  a 
pw^Ilel  example  the  attempts  which  were  made  a  few  years 
^ce  to  render  Foucaulfs  experiment  popularly  intelligible. 
^  true  conception  (ft  the  relative  motions  oi'^e  pendulum  and 
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the  earth  was  not  only  clouded,  but,  in  the  majority  of  the  IUob- 
trations  offered,  actually  falsified,  in  order  to  present  it  in  an 
apparently  easier  form.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  did  not  exist 
for  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  composition  of  rotary 
motions ;  but  it  may  help  us  to  comprehend  the  apparent  dolneas 
of  ancient  philosophers  in  apprehending  an  easier  problem 
of  the  same  kind,  and  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  series  of  in* 
vestigations  by  which  formal  astronomy  was  gradually  cleared  of 
the  early  misconceptions,  which  seem  now  so  monstrous,  and 
brought  to  perfection  on  the  eve  of  the  Newtonian  age.  The 
striking  circumstance  is,  that  although  the  heliocentric  theory 
had  been  vaguely  suggested  by  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers^ 
no  other  effect  was  produced  than  to  stimulate  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  to  invent  fanciful  arguments  to  demolish  a  hypo- 
thesis, which,  by  some  ill  fate  both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
modem  world,  was  steadily  refused  a  hearing  as  an  unorthodox 
doctrine.  Not  till  the  century  which  preceded  the  age  of 
Newton  was  this  geometrical  puzzle  unravelled  by  G)pemiciiSy 
and  there  still  remained  the  more  elaborate  task  of  supplanting 
the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old  astronomers  by  the  true  theory 
of  elliptical  motion,  before  the  dawn  of  physical  astronomy  could 
be  looked  for.  Nor  was  it  mere  closet-study  that  would  suflBce. 
The  telescope  had  to  be  invented  and  diligently  used  to  accu- 
mulate the  observations  by  which  alone  the  paths  of  the  planets 
could  be  traced.  Without  Galileo's  tube  there  could  have  been 
no  Tycho ;  and  but  for  the  industrious  observations  of  Tycho  and 
others,  Kepler  would  have  wanted  the  materials  for  verifying  the 
hypotheses  which  his  prolific  imagination  suggested.  When, 
after  trying  and  rejecting  innumerable  theories,  Kepler  at  length 
promulgated  his  three  famous  laws, — ^that  the  planets  move  in 
ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  one  focus;  that  the  areas 
described  by  the  radius  vector  are  proportional  to  the  times  of 
describing  diem  ;  and  that  the  squares  of  the  periods  of  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun, — he  may  well  be  excused  the  exultation  with  which  he 
announced  the  completion  of  his  discoveries,  professing  himself 
ready  to  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  had  waited  six 
thousand  years  for  an  interpreter  of  his  works.  From  that 
moment  a  physical  explanation  of  the  universe  became  for  the 
first  time  possible.  This  was  in  1619,  and  in  1642  Newton  was 
bom  in  the  Woolsthorpe  manor-house. 

The  same  happy  destiny  which  brought  Newton  into  the 
world  at  the  epoch  when  the  geometrical  laws  of  planetary 
motion  had  been  detected,  provided  to  his  hand  the  mechanical 
principles  which  were  wanted  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  har- 
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monies  which  Kepler  had  discovered.  This  result  also,  like  the 
deciphering  of  the  visible  heavens,  was  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
many  ages,  though  pre-eminently  of  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Newtonian  era.  The  old  dreams  of  motions  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  motions  contrary  to  nature — ^based  on  a  grand 
though  vague  conviction  of  the  simplicity  of  nature — splayed  their 
part  in  suggesting,  though  very  remotely,  the  line  of  thought 
which  led  Di  Vinci,  Galileo,  and  others,  to  the  first  sound  con- 
ceptions of  motion,  velocity,  and  force,  just  as  equally  mystical 
notions  gave  Kepler  the  clue  to  the  true  system  of  formal  astro- 
nomy. If  the  three  laws  of  the  planetary  system  supplied  an 
exact  and  sufficient  staten^nt  of  the  mystery  to  be  explained,  the 
three  laws  of  motion  furnished  the  instruments  by  which  alone  it 
could  be  penetrated.  The  maxims  which  seem  now  so  axiomatic 
— that  motion  will  continue  uniformly  until  disturbed  or  stopped 
by  external  force — that  forces  acting  simultaneously  produce  each 
its  own  effect — ^and  that  action  and  reaction  are  dynamically  equal 
— had  but  just  assumed  a  definite  shape  when  Newton  applied 
them  to  the  great  mechanical  problem  of  the  universe.  Astro- 
nomical discovery  and  dynamical  science  converged  upon  the 
age  into  which  Newton  was  bom ;  and  it  was  to  this  happy  co- 
incidence that  the  possibility  of  his  astronomical  discoveries  was 
exclusively  due. 

While  we  are  thus  compelled  to  attribute  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  not  less  to  the  stores  of  science  which  his  age  inherited 
than  to  his  own  natural  sagacity,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he 
was  not  solitary  in  recognising  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself. 
The  whole  world  of  science  was  excited  with  glorious  anticipations. 
The  minds  of  philosophers  in  all  countries  were  steadily  set  in 
one  direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  greatest  prize  which  could  be  proposed  was  held  out  for 
the  competition  of  the  world.  The  competitors  were  worthy  of 
the  contest ;  for  in  no  age  had  keener  intellects  been  devoted  to 
science  dian  in  that  to  which  Newton  has  given  his  name.  The 
consciousness  that  they  were  striving  for  a  stake  such  as  science 
had  never  before  offered,  is  at  once  the  most  charitable  and  the 
truest  explanation  of  the  jealous  eagerness  widi  which  rival  phi- 
losophers scrutinised  each  other's  pretensions  and  magnified  their 
own  achievements.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  formal  attempt 
at  a  theory  of  the  universe  was  more  astray  from  the  truth  than 
could  have  been  expected  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  motion 
were  getting  firmly  settled  in  men's  minds  as  they  were  when 
Descartes  wrote.  Yet  the  fascination  of  the  subject  gave  to  the 
theory  of  vortices  a  hold  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of  science, 
which  even  the  publication  of  the  ^  Principia '  did  not  for  a  time 
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displace.  Nodaifl^f,  iadeed,  could  be  more  natural  tluui  to  iex-j 
plala  the  xotation  of  a  nmmher  of  bodies  {all,  be  it  observed,  is 
one  directuMi)  by  the  notion  of  a  gigantic  whirlpool  carrying  tbeoJ 
immd  with  velocities  gradually  diminishing  as  the  outer  jnaj]gii^ 
of  the  vortex  wa«  sqpjproached.  The  idea  was  one  almost  of  the 
saoM  «rder  as  the  cosmical  axis  which  had  been  invented  hy  thi^ 
Greeks  to  account  for  the  simpler  phenomenon  of  tbe  diurnal 
rotaticm.  Kepler  himself  had  mingled  aome  such  coocepticai 
with  the  souad^  view  of  a  magnetic  force,  by  which  he  believed 
the  motions  of  the  planets  to  be  caused.  But  die  necessity  for 
such  9Xk  idea  had,  in  iaot,  ceased  vfheTL  the  everlasting  continuity 
of  anotion  haA  once  been  suggested.  It  wa«  an  anachronism  after 
the  fimt  kuw  of  auotion  had  been  propounded ;  and  not  to  menjdon 
the  wotidpations  of  Keplec,  tbe  4octrine  that  no  tangential  sti- 
mulus was  needed  to  keep  the  planets  from  flagging  in  their 
course,  was  ia|»dly  making  its  way  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
first  law  of  ttotioa.  Sounds  views  than  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sopihy  su|piplied  were  prevalent  before  the  publication,  if  not 
befoce  the  coBoeption,  of  Newton's  ^  Principia.'  If  the  analqgy 
of  a  whirlpool  naturally  suggested  the  -theory  of  vortioes,  another 
equally  familiar  fact  as  readily  led  to  tlie  tbeory  of  a  central  foxoe. 
A  stone  whirled  round  by  a  string  w«s  the  ,txue  Qrpecf  planetary  | 
motion ;  and  this  had  occurred  to  Borelli  about  the  jNume  iame 
that  the  moDe  definite  idea  at  the  identity  between  tenneitrial 
gcaivit^  and  the  force  which  defied^  the  nMxm  in  her  orbit  bad 
fKreaented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Newton.  Another  familiar  fact, 
the  actUm  -of  a  magnet  upon  distant  bodies  removed  the  difficulty 
of  iflPftgining  a  force  acting  without  any  material  connacdm.! 
EverytUng  was  xipe  for  the  announcement  that  an  attractrvie 
power  in  tie  oeateal  body  was  all  ibat  was  needed  to  account  ibr 
the  frevidtttions  <£  planets  and  satellites.  It  is  .certain  tbat  the 
coBOQption^of  a  central  attraction  in  -j^accof  a  tai^yaarial  ycaritiesL 
must  bftve  hoea  distinctly  formed  hy  Newton  befoae  the  thought 
of  compwriQg  the  attraction  at  the  eartb!s  surfuoe  with  the  JGooce 
wihich  acts  upon  the  moon  could  possiUy  luuve  atruck  him ;  nor 
itouU  ihe  loomparison  have  been  worked  osA  without  assumingi 
at  least  bypothetically,  die  law  <cf  tihe  iniverse  squaces  of  the 
difltaaoes.  jBut  the  same  bj^tbeses  .wiere  considered  indepenc^ 
endy  by  othefs.  Hooke  si^g^ested^  in  the  year  1666,  .the  fomr 
hility  ttf  explainiug  dl  the  pKuomima  ^tbe  planets  mechaniraUfi 
on  ^  pnindqfde  Id  anattcactive  property  'Of  the  cental  hM^ 
oontiniiaUy  endeavouciug  to  draw  the  TCorobui^g  bodjr  ito  itwl£ 
ttis  «x]^finimanls  with  &  .ciiottlar  peadubun  gams  a  paljMiHp 
iUiisitntion  <tf  Aae  doctrine  of  a^oentcal  fonpe  j  and  .the  ii4>py  idea 
«if  meaoiriMg  torn  f<uroe  ^  grav%  ^hf  ihe  mo^on  «Qf  A  swiap- 
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cAack,*  appeuv  to  liavefMWBowt^f  speoalatMni,  whedier  gn^ritf 
were  «o«  4k  to  <ke  coM^iaed  actiofi  «if  all  the  psrticlef  of  tbe 
esdi.  8oBe  Tears  ^ter,  bat  atiU  before  the  pnUicatioii  of  ihe 
'Prmcipia,'  we  find  Hooke  asserting,  with  the  utmost  confideace, 
ifat  the  nvtual  graTitBtion  «f  oelestial  Indies  wtlh  forces  di- 
mimAimg  with  tkie  distaaoe,  aooMtisg  to  saoDe  vudcnowa  law, 
was  the  priactfAe  lijr  wUch  all  the  BMrtaons  of  die  world  wouM 
be  faoad  to  be  inimiioed,  and  the  true  vmlerstaadiaf  of  which 
«o«M  be  the  perCooCnn  «f  aatuaiioBiiy ;  and  abortl j  afterwards  be 
adds  to  ihis  statenMot  of  the  law  of  ffavxtatmi  the  assumptioB, 
tbat  the  earth's  attnotioa  varifis  «s  the  knrerse  sqaave  «f  the 
AistaMe  tfom  the  oeartre..  Sir  Chrisiopher  Wm  and  Halley 
were  also  adoAowlodged  hy  NewtOQ  hunaelf  as  hanrkif  nde- 
pewkirty  aftiMud  the  aame  law,  «nd  Hoyghens  had  ande  great 
stndes  m  Ae  aane  4irectacn.  la  the  &oe  of  facts  aach  as  these^ 
the  mpple  4ree  ^tory,  e^en  if  Iracs,  ioses  aoost  of  its  significance. 
Iliere  oaa  be  no  da«bt  thsrt  if  Newton's  tefutataoa  vested  maanlj 
QD  the  ksgeaiiity  of  Us  oarl j  guess  art  the  law  of  graritation, 
gfcus  ^vmJd  he  e«tatled  to  a  ranch  larger  shave  in  the  glory  of 
dK^discoprarydian  has  oonuBBonly  been  aUsttod  iAm9o^  The  tmth 
■pfwaia  to  be,  thait  the  genevsl  oonoeption  was  one  which  be- 
mgod  in  gveat  nieaswv  to  the  age,  flowing  «s  it  did  from  <the 
better  cumpiuhensien  ^of  mechanacai  laws,  whk^  had  vesuhed 
ftmn  the  labows  ed  Newton's  hnsnediate  predeoessovs.  With 
Bme  er  less  ^daamess  the  itnie  gness  was  made  by  several  almost 
It  ence  ;  and  the  sole  disthiction  of  Newton,  -enoept  sone  dight 
prioiat;y'  *ever  odiers,  was,  -diat  he  mastered  the  problem  of  which 
Aey  lAso  had  anticipated  the  solvtaon.  it  is  now  hamily  a 
setded  axiom,  that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  and  the  pris- 
es^ aui'fca  not  'only  to  adjust  the  troublesone  ohdras  of  rival 
tino(f«rers,  4mt  to  estabUah  a  fu*  soinnder  philosephy  of  invention 
don  4mt  which  plaoes  a  randmn,  or  «even  an  intelligent,  sm^ 
odse  on  a  par  with  «  snooosafal  (d^BMnitMlian.  To  our  mind, 
the  oapcijoiiay  of  Newton  is  better  evidenced  by  Ae  nsokrtMsi 
widi  wnch  he  laid  aside  and  «lmo«t  ngeotod  (die  (true  hypothesis 
when  jt  wns  ifonnd  ineompatible  with  ii listing  observations  than 
in4tt  acnteness  with  w4nch  he  an  oonnnon  with  ediers  graqied 
Ae  leuipting  idea  «of  nnnwnal  gravitatbn*  An  nnsiMpactot 
errer in #10 detenBonation  oftheaurlh's  dianMter made  the  oobh 
pnrisDn  %etwaen  tamstrisd  gsawil^  -'and  iflie  oentiapotsl  fivoe  en» 
efted>by  tht  maBttk  npon  Hhe  moan  palpdUy  Am^  slightly^ 
vai'iauec  wiAl  <the  theory  ^  ffwvitation.  llie  experiBMHtol  and 
AiiwuHieal  Mictions  of  ihe  moon  diffiapad  oaly  in  the  ralao  erf 
IStoH;  bat  tins  was  enough  to  satisfy  Newton  >that  hisprin- 
'^-  "^^ t^aibwt  -atf  f999tf  andtoin<htoalnmtolay«aidehia 
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speculations  until  the  more  accurate  measurement  of  a  degree 
effected  by  Picard,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  supplied  the 
data  which  made  the  moon  a  true  witness  for  the  law  of  g^ravi- 
tation. 

It  is  strange  that  the  English  worshippers  of  Newton  should 
so  long  have  struggled' to  sustain  the  sort  of  mythical  conoepdon 
of  their  hero  which  pictured  him  as  the  only  human  bein^  to 
whom  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  sublime  order  of  the  heavens 
was  vouchsafed.  That  this  should  be  the  popular  idea  is  natural 
enough ;  but  to  men  of  science  it  ought  to  have  been  apparent, 
and  after  a  time  did  become  apparent,  not  only  that  stubborn 
facts  were  opposed  to  such  a  view,  but  that  in  thus  striving  to 
make  the  philosopher  a  sort  of  demigod,  they  were  really  de- 
tracting from  his  glory  as  a  man.  To  have  beoi  the  only  one 
who  had  strength  to  grasp  the  truth  after  which  so  many  rivals 
were  eagerly  snatching,  is  a  greater  distinction  than  to  have 
triumphed  alone  for  lack  of  competitors.  Had  none  but  New- 
ton stretched  forward  to  the  goal,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  say  that  others  might  not  have  run  as  swiftly ;  and  to  ascribe 
his  success  to  the  happy  accident  which  led  him  to  take  the  first 
step  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  almost  tantamount  to  sudi  a 
representation.  The  instant  that  this  inadequate  estimate  is  dis- 
carded, as  it  has  been  throughout  the  world  of  science,  we  see 
the  philosopher  in  the  true  light,  and  measure  his  powers  by  the 
only  true  test — the  strength  which  he  displayed  in  demonstration 
rather  than  in  conjecture.  And  certainly  it  may  be  said  that  a 
more  splendid  monument  of  human  intellect  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  great  work  on  which  Newton's  fame  must  mainly 
rest.  • 

To  the  student  of  the  *  Principia'  who  approaches  with  a  clear 
idea  of  t|ie  imperfection  of  the  methods  which  had  been  used 
before  Newton's  time,  every  page  will  present  a  fresh  subject, 
not  only  for  admiration  but  for  wonder.  It  is  a  wholly  inade- 
quate representation  to  say  that  the  *  Principia '  applies  demon- 
strations of  surpassing  subtlety  and  beauty  to  the  complete 
solution  of  a  problem  which  was  not  only  the  grandest  that 
could  be  proposed,  but  one  which  had  defied  all  previous  efibrti 
to  make  the  smallest  impression  upon  it  We  must  add  to  thi% 
that  the  hero  who  was  to  penetrate  to  this  chamber  of  truth  hal| 
to  forge  for  himself  the  weapons  by  which  access  was  to  bt 
gained.  The  old  geometry  was  incapable  of  grappling  with  the 
complications  which  presented  themselves,  and  a  new  method^ 
which  had  been  but  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  genera^ 
tion,  was  first  to  be  perfected  before  the  threshold  of  the  physical 
inquiry  could  be  crossed.    All  the  accumulations  of  astronomical 
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wad  djnamical  truth  which  had  been  stored  up  by  the  labourers 
of  ike  past  would  have  been  unavailing  witnout  the  powerful 
cosine  which  came  to  be  variously  designated  as  the  method  of 
limits  or  of  fluxions,  the  infinitesimal  or  differential  calculus. 
In  both  stages  of  the  enterprise  Newton  was  equally  triumphant 
He  foand  the  method  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  key  of 
die  heavens,  and  used  it  with  a  sagacity  which  unfolded  once  for 
all  the  system  of  the  universe.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  admit 
tbat  in  his  purely  mathematical  invention,  no  less  than  in  its 
physical  application,  Newton  owed  something  to  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  was  not  without  a  rival  among  his  own  con- 
temporaries.    The    controversy  which  was  maintained  with  so 
mach  bitterness  and  so  little  scruple  between  the  partisans  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  tne  value  of 
tbe  analytical    invention   which   paved   the   way  for  Newton's 
astroDomical  discoveries.      It  is  only  within  comparatively  few 
jears  that  the  materials  for  a  conclusive  judgment  on  the  fluxional 
controversy  have  been  produced,   but   there   remains   now   but 
litUe  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute.     That  both  Newton 
and  his   rival  were   preceded    in   their   inventions  by  isolated 
examples  of  the  same  method  in  the  works  of  Napier  and  Kepler, 
Roberval  and  Cavalieri,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  specula- 
tioiis  of  Fermat  and  Wallis,  has  never  been  seriously  disputed ; 
but  it  was  by  generalising  into  a  calculus  the  disconnected  essays 
which  prelud^  the  discovery  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  justly 
claimed  to  have  created  a  new  weapon  of  scientific  analysis.     It 
i«  equally  beyond  question  that  Newton's  method  of  fluxions 
vas  sufficiently  systematised  to  become  applicable  to  problems 
of  the  most  varied  description  before  Leibnitz  had  felt  his  way 
to  the    differential  calculus.     This    priority  was    a   conclusive 
uiswer   to   the    insinuations   of  plagiarism    which  were  disin- 
genooosly  made  against  the  English  philosopher  by  the  friends 
of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed  by  Leibnitz  himself ;   and  the  publica- 
tion of  additional  papers  in  modem  times  has  disposed  almost 
»$  decisively  of  the  counter  charge  which  Newton  retorted  upon 
Uibnitz  in  the  letters  written  by  Keill  under  his  superintend- 
ence, and   which   the  famous  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
coonteoanced  by  something  more  than  an  insinuation  in  their 
judgment  on  the  controversy.     Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  ks 
clearly  independent  discoverers  as  Adams  and  Leverrier;  and 
though  their  modes  of  attacking  the  subject  were  essentially  dis- 
tinct, the  real  identity  of  fluxions  and  differentials  is  undeniable, 
uid  was  indeed  strenuously  asserted  by  both  of  the  claimants  to 
the  honour  of  the  first  discovery. 
The  convertibility  of  the  ideas  of  time  and  space,  through  the 
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intervention   of  motion,   is   obvious   enough  as   an   artifloe  o: 
analysis  ;  and   precisely  the  same  dfevice  is  used  in  the  practical 
working  of  astronomical  observers,  who  measure  the  distances 
of  stars  by  their  times  of  transit,  and  determine  the  time  itselfl 
in  its  ultimate  exactness  by  estimating  the  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  their  instruments.    This  transition 
from  time  to  space  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  connect  the 
fluxions  of  Newton  with  the  increments  of  Leibnitz.     Whether 
a  curve  be  regarded'  according  to  the  one  view  as  sttetching  over 
space  by  continuous  extension,  or  as  traced  By  the  continuing* 
motion  of  a  point  (which  was  the  idea  on  which  Newton  pre* 
ferred*  to  work),  the  calculus  of  the  infinitesimal  increments  of 
the  one  theory  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which  substi* 
tuted  the  vel6city  for  the  differential  at  any  given  point    WhicH 
of  these  modes  of  approaching  the  investigation  dfeserved*  the 
preference,  is  a  different  question.     The  flhxional  conception  of 
velocity  is  undoubtedly  easier  of  apprehension,  and  even  now 
affords,  perhaps,  the  safest  road  through  which  a  student  can  be 
led  into  the  arcana  of  the  differential  calfculus ;  but  experience 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  form  into  which  Leibnitz  threw 
his  speculations,  was  the  best  adapted' to  promote  the  develop- 
ment which  the  calculus  received  from  the  ma^ematicians  of  a 
succeeding  age.     But  fbr  the  intense  jealousy  which  banished 
all  candour  fVom  the  combatant]^,  the  controversy  might  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  mutual  acknowlklgment  that 
Newton-  and   Leibnitz   were   independent  inventors,   and   that 
Newton  was  first  in  the  fielfl.     The  question  was  essentially  one 
for  judicial  decision,  but  the  verdicts  were  given  in  different 
countries  by  eager  and  not  very  scrupulous  partisans ;  and  plain 
as  the  case  really  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  Bemouilli 
should  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  and  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  a  diametrically  opposite  one.     Ih  Sir  Dkvid  Brew- 
ster's treatment  of  this  unpleasant^  episode  in  the  life  of  Newton, 
we  have  little  to  complkin  of  exxrept  a  somewhat  unequal' pm- 
minence  given  to  the  unfairness  which  was  displayed^  alfaiostas 
much  on  the  English  as  on  the  fbreign  side  of  the  question,  and 
an  unwillingness  t6  admit  the  independtoce  oi  EeiBnitz^  inven- 
tion, which  the  f&cts  did  not  allow  nim  openly  to  dfeny.     MbiuUy 
considered,  almost  the  only  tangible  difference  between  the  two 
parties  was — and  it  is  not  a  small  one — that  the  first  prorocation 
was  given  by  a  suggestion  of  plagiarism;  thrown  out  in  tiJe  \k»st 
excusable  manner  in  an  anonymous  review,  probfetHy  conttibirted 
by  Leibnitz  himself;  bat  the  wUol^  dispute  is^  one  wlficU  mfty 
well  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion,  in  cottsid^tion  of  the 
lilhldst  uhanitnoiu  opinion  which  has  been  animetd  atfronrthe 
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re^ftafeh^  and  tbe  arguments  which  have  exhausted  the  contro- 
Teny.      One  singular  fact  deserves  to  l>e  mentioned,  in  illus- 
tmtion   of  the  very  different   way  in  which  such  questions  are 
now  handled.     The  discovery  of  Xeptune  afforded  an  occasion 
for  national  contention,  from  which,  in  the  time  of  Newton,  a 
di^pate  as  bitter  as  the  fluxional  controversy  would  have  been 
certain  to  spring ;  but  the  two  eminent  men  whose  names  arc 
associated  with  the  greatest  feat  of  modem  astrononiy,  havp  been 
linked  together  iii'  the  scientific  literature  both  of  England  and 
Prance,  instead  of  becoming  the  symbols  of  a  national  contro- 
Tersy.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  cosmopolitan  prin- 
ciple carried  on' the  English  side,  that  it  was  from  this  country 
that  an  idea  was  thrown  out  (though  speedily  demolished)  which 
would  have  excluded  our  country  from  all  claim  either  to  the 
discovery  of  Neptune,  or  to  the  invention  of  fluxions.     It  was 
proposed  to  award  the  chief,  if  not  the  entire,  credit  of  a  new 
invention  not  to  the  first  discoverer,  but  to  him  who  first  printed 
and  published  his  ideas.     A  sort  of  scientific  statute  of  frauds 
was  to  be  acknowledged,  by  which  the  award  of  fame,  like  the 
technical  validity  of  a  contract,  was  to  depend  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  particular  method  of  putting  a  discovery  on  record. 
The  law  acts,  and  often  of  necessity  acts,  most  unjustly  on  this 
principle,  in  granting  the  privileges  of  a  patent  to  the  inventor 
who  first  registers  his  claim,  in  priority  to  one  who  is  in  truth 
earlier  in  point  of  time ;  but  common  sense  protests  against  the 
pHantic  importing  of  such  rules  into  the  judgments  by  which 
the  honours  of  science  are  awarded.     If  the  excessive  candour 
which  led  to  this  suggestion  had   prevailed  in  Newton's  time, 
tbe  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  would  have  had  to  report  that 
Leibnitz  had  been  the  first  to  announce  his  invention  in   print, 
aod'that  all  the  claims  of  the  first  discoverer  were  thereby  annihi- 
lated.    Happily,  the  doctrine  which  did  not  even  suggest  itself 
in  the  one  case  was  speedily  exploded  in  the  other ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  diflBculty  of  finding  evidence  to  prove  the  fact 
of  priority,  he  who  first  communicates  in  any  way  the  result  of 
Ms  inquiries,  is  rightly  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  honours  which 
belong  to  a  first  discoverer.     Without  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  his  great  rival,  we  may  regard  Newton  as  the  inventor  of  the 
method  used  in  the  *  Principia,'  as  fully  as  he  was  of  the  demon- 
itration  which  he  worked  by  means  of  it  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.     It' would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  here  upon  the 
Krpassing  ingenuity  which  the  details  of  the  process  displayed ; 
Iht  it  is  wdrth  relliarking  that  the  fluxional  system  which  Newton 
Used  in  hi^  own  work,  was  presented  to  the  public  in  the  shape 
if  a  <^ctrine  of  limits^  which  occupied  aii  intermediate  position 
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between  his  own  private  methods  and  those  which  Leibnitz  had 
devised.     Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  how  completely  the 
identity  of  the  two  conceptions  was  realised,  and  how  thoroughly 
a  matter  of  choice  it  was  with  the  author  of  the  '  Principia ' 
to  base  his  propositions  on  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  the 
calculus.     Perhaps  the  most  startling  thing  about  the  new  philo- 
sophy of  the  universe,  was  the  large  development  which  it  had 
attained  on  its  first  birth  into  the  world.     If  Newton  had  pub- 
lished by  itself  the  single  proposition  by  which  he  proved  that 
Kepler's  law  of  the  equality  of  areas  described  in  equal  times 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  motion  under  the  influence  of  a 
central  force,  he  would  still  have  been  recognised  as  the  mathe- 
matician who  took  the  first  significant  step  in  physical  astro- 
nomy ;  but  the  /  Principia,'  as  it  originally  appeared,  not  only 
proved  this  fundamental  theorem,  but  dealt  with  equal  success 
with  the  special  phenomena  of  circular,  elliptic,  and  parabolic 
orbits,  and  showed  that  the  form  of  the  orbits  and  the  law  of 
the  periodic  times,  which  Kepler  had  established  by  observation, 
were  both  of  them  consequences  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diminution  of  the   attractive   force.     If  the  demonstration  had 
stopped  there,  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  would  have  been  conclusively  established 
as  the  source  of  the  regular  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies ;  but 
the  problem  of  three  bodies  had  yet  to  be  solved  before  the 
existence  of  mutual  attractions  among  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  be  asserted  as  an  established  truth.     Newton  gave  nothing 
to  the  world  until  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  his  gift  complete,  | 
and  the  same  publication  which  assigned  the  physical  cause  of 
Kepler's  laws,  contained  the  solution  of  the  far  more  complicated 
problem   which  was  presented  by  the  irregularities  that  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  motion  of  the  moon.     The  el^ance  and 
ingenuity  of  the  treatment  by  which  the  principal  lunar  equa- 
tions were  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  disturbing  force^ 
have  been  the  wonder,  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  all  succeeding 
times.     No  student  ever  fails  in  some  sort  to  appreciate  themi 
and  the  greatest  of  Newton's  followers  have  been  the  warmest  ia 
the  expression  of  their  unbounded  admiration.     Even  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  methods  employed,  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  diflSculty  of  the  work  from  the  comprehensive  character  ot 
the  results  arrived  at.     To  this  must  be  added  the  investigation 
of  the  law  of  the  tides  and  the  suggestion  of  the  earth's  ellipticity,i 
which  traced  the  operation  of  the  same  universal  law  in  pheno-* 
mena  of  a  different  class.     It  is  by  apprehending  the  power  and 
completeness  of  the  demonstration  thus  applied  to  the  hypothesii 
of  universal  gravitation  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Newton  is  ap- 
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preciated,  rather  than  by  the  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
ingenuity  and  originality  of  the  hypothesis  itself.  Those  who 
estimate  Newton  the  most  highly,  are  those  who  think  least  of 
the  popular  story  of  the  falling  apple. 

Very  much  the  same  reflections  which  are  suggested  by  the 
coarse  of  astronomical  discovery  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
Newton's  contributions  to  optical  science.  Here  also  he  was 
anticipated,  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  himself,  by  the  observations  of  earlier  experimenters, 
while  in  some  of  his  theories  as  to  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  he  was  scarcely  as  happy  as  his  constant  rival 
Hooke.  His  first  remarkable  optical  discovery  was,  however, 
exclusively  his  own,  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the 
hypothesis  of  universal  gravitation.  The  prevailing  notion  as  to 
the  nature  of  colour  had  been,  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity  or  condensation  of  the  luminous 
beam.  Vossius  indeed  preceded  Newton  in  the  distinct  assertion 
that  white  light  was  a  compound  of  many  colours,  which  became 
visible  by  the  action  of  a  prism  and  again  disappeared  when  all 
ibe  scattered  rays  were  made  to  converge  upon  a  single  focus. 
This  conjecture  is  identical  with  Newton's  independent  theory, 
that  colour  is  innate  in  light  itself;  but  Vossius  failed  to  follow 
oat  the  idea  to  its  legitimate  result,  and  left  it  for  Newton  to 
originate  and  prove  the  theory  that  ordinary  white  light  was  not 
only  compounded  of  a  variety  of  colours,  but  that  each  colour 
had  its  own  distinct  index  of  refraction,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence severed  from  its  union  with  the  rest  by  refraction  through 
a  prism  or  a  lens.  It  was  strange  that  ^  the  extravagant  dis- 
proportion between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  '  which  led  to  this  discovery  should  never  before  have 
been  observed ;  and  so  great  is  the  disproportion  that  one  is 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  no  one  before  Newton  had  ever 
tried  the  effect  of  a  prism  upon  a  minute  pencil  of  light,  such 
as  he  obtained  by  the  simple  device  of  admitting  the  sun's 
rays  through  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter.  The  clue  which  he 
gained  by  the  first  glance  at  his  spectrum  was  quickly  followed 
out  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  exhausted  every  possible 
explanation  from  any  accidental  peculiarity  in  the  prism  used, 
or  any  other  cause,  with  the  exception  of  the  true  theory,  that  the 
coloiued  rays  of  which  white  light  is  compounded  have  different 
constant  degrees  of  refrangibility.  The  series  of  experiments  by 
which  the  spectrum  was  examined  and  cross-examined,  so  as  to 
force  it  to  tell  the  same  tale  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  is  a 
model  of  experimental  investigation.  With  a  reserve  which  he 
invariably  displayed,  and  which  has  been  variously  accounted 
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for  by  partial  and  .hostile  critics,  Newton  postponed  ithe  jtubUcf^H 
tiqn  of  this  discovery  imtil  the  thanks  of  the  Rg^al  Soci^y  for  tb^ 
conununication  of  hi3  reflecting  itelescope  drew  from  him  an 
account  of  the  philosophical  discovery  which  had  induoed  idm  40 
substitute  a  reflecting  speculum  fortbe  refracting  ol^oqt  glas^  used 
in  most  of  the  earlier  telescopes.  In  1672,  accordingly,  he  ,«eiit 
to  the  Society  a  paper  on  the  different  jefrangibilities  of  the  says 
pf  light,  which  he  quaintly  characterised  as  ^  the  oddest  if  <not  the 
most  considerable  detection  which  hath  hitherto  been  jnade  in 
>the  operations  of  nature.'  It  is  xematkable  that  ithis,  jibe  most 
distinctly,  original  of  all  Newton's  discoveries,  was  the  one  .which 
•led  him  into  the  most  serious  scientific  blunder  which  .be  erer 
xx>mmitted.  tOne  can  almost  trace,  in  the  fascination  whioh  this 
odd  detection  exercised  over  thim,  the  reason  why,  in  some  of 
his  deeper  investigations  into  the  quality  and  origin  .of  li^t 
and  colour,  he  wa^  less  pre-eminent  than  in  other  inquiries  where 
he  had  Jiot  been  daisied  by  the  light  of  an  entioejly  ,unex,peoted 
discoyeiy.  it^aving  found  in  his  ne;w  principle  1^  explan^^on 
of  the  defects  of  ^refracting  telescopes  .quite  different  from  J9^y 
.that  thad  before  been  suggested,  the  idea  seems  to  have  Aaken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  his  mind  that  he  iailed  to  examine,  .with  .his 
usual  candour  and  acuteness,  whether  the  .defect  really  was,  a»  he 
supposed,  incapable  of  remedy.  In  the  prisms  which  he  em- 
ployed, though  not  always  identical  in  composition,  he  £oun4  the 
dispersive  pow^r  .of  prisms  having  an  equal  re&acting  power,  to 
he  a  constant  angle.  Five  times  the  angular  diameter  of  the 
i^vm  was  the  length  of  the  spectrum  which  he  obtained  in  all  his 
.experjjpi^ents,  and  j;iothing  wpuld  induce  him  to  admit  the  jpossi- 
biUty  that  .the  dispersion  could  di|^  from  this  quantity  wkAi  any 
prism  which  gave  the  same  mean  deviation  to  an  incideot  |»^pkuI. 
Several  experimenters  declared  that.they  had  been  unable  .to  .coofirm 
Newton's  experiments,  and  gave  measures  of  the  spectoun  which 
.were  greatly  at  variance  with  his.  Unfortunately  these  ccaitra- 
.dictions  of  the  original  experiment  were  joaixed  up,  in  many  in- 
fltanoes,  with  such  clear  .evidence  of  imperjCect  observation  that 
JNAWton  was  led  to  reject  the^  altogether,  instead  .of  attempting 
by  Xurther  inquiry  to  eliminate  the  element  of  truth  which  tfaey 
.contained.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  that  the  4is- 
iCre^ftancies  jrQcai:ded  jnight  have  arisen  from  the  .use  ,of  fgiams 
;made  of  diifferent  materials,  apd  that  the  numerical  prapcution 
which  was  true  in  x>ne  case  mi^t  be  false  in  another.  J^l^ilJed 
hy  the  uu^eduJity  with  which  his  experimentum  Orudis  iWas  re- 
ceived, he  pre^ierred  to  reject  altogether  the  obscfivations  of  odiecs, 
.and  (thus  missed  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  .the  iia^ationt^Uty  of 
dispersion,  which  at  a  later  period  led  to  t^ie  iavcoitian  o( 
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fiolhiid's  achromadc  telescope,  noftwithstanding  Newton's  dictum 
to  die  improvement  of 'telescopes  by  refirsction  -was  desperate. 

The  proloiiged  .controversy  botween  the  supporters  of  the  un- 
^atory  and  enkission  theories  of  light  had  commenced  in  the 
tSK  of  Newton,  and  both  sides  have  claimed  the  great  philo- 
sopher as  an  advocate  of  -their  reqiective  views.  Hooke  was  in 
tbotedays  the  leading  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  undulations ; 
and  though  Nemrton  himself  iramed  a  hypothesis  on  a  similar 
^tmk,  be  caieiully  avoided  pled^^ing  himself  to  a  belief  in  its 
tnrih,  and  saemed  more  inclined  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
lig^  by  -die  enussion  cf  luminous  particles.  The  gpreat  difficulty 
ihidi  sta^^goied  Newton  in  Uooke's  undulatory  hypothesis,  was 
oDe^at  was  not  jremoved  until  a  very  much  later  period.  If 
ii^was  4»uaed  by  a  vibrating  medium,  as  Hooke  tmaintaiaed, 
'•omethiog  after  the  manner  that  vibrations  in 'the  air  cause  a 
wQMlKm  of  sound  by  beating  against  the  organs  of  Jiearing,'  how 
ctsae  it  Ihat  sound,  after  passing  throu^  ^an  aperture,  spread  itself 
ia  ftU  directions,  while  light  was  known  to  be  propagated  in 
i^aight  lines  ?  ^  if  light  xronsiated  in  pressure,  or  motion  propa- 
p^  either  an  an  instant  or  in  time,'  urged  Newton,  '  it  would 
iiead  into  .the  shadow.  For  pressure  or  motion  cannot  be  |uropa- 
gaisd  IB  a  ifluid  in  light  lines  beyond  ran  obstacle  whioh  stops 
pttii  Ae  mention,  <but  will  bend  and  spread  every  way  into  the 
quisBcent  jnedium  wthioh  lies  beyond  the  obstacle.'  This  was 
d«ays  an  gnsunmouotable  stumbling  block  to  the  theory,  until  the 
6ml  establishment  by  Young  of  the  principle  of  inteuference  led 
tossatisfaGtory  «egLfdanation  founded  on  the  extreme  ounuteness 
^fftbe  waAres  ctf  li|^t.  But  while  N«wtoQ  lejeoted  the  doctrine 
^  nndalatians  as  opposed  to  experiment  and  demonstration,  he 
^f^t  almost  las  icautioos  in  his  qualified  acceptance  of  the  emission 
^ly.  What  he  .did  moat  clearly  appreciate  was,  that  either 
^ypedieais,  vrbedpker  physiQaUy  true  or  false,  might  be  used  as  a 
vokide  Ayr  ^^enerailiaing  known  facts,  and  so  as  a  step  to  the 
Mtdement  4if  the  true  theory.  It  is  in  this  .qualified  sense  that 
-^wtaa  mtiOOB  tuike  aecoans  to  incline  to  the  one  theory,  and  at 
VKJiifaer  to  accept  ibe  .oontrsdry  one,  though  as  a  matter  of  physical 
^  he  sever  absolutely  asscoted  anything  as  to  the  constitution 
of  J^f^  beyond  the  experimental  fact  that  it  was  something 
*i^  proceeded  in  straif^ht  lines.  In  the  explanation  of  the 
^sigg  «f  thin  plates,  such  as  ase  seen  in  soap-bubbles,  Hooke 
^  JUcwtau  ssere  e^ally  successful  in  propounding  theories 
*^iftdi  neosirded  mitk  observation ;  but  while  Hooke's  view  was 
bated  on  the  princtide  of  laAecfeflBence,  which  had  been  first  inti- 
^ted  by  Gnmaldi  and  has  since  revolutionised  the  theory  of 
^;^  Mewton  had  recourse  to  a  far  less  elegant  hypothesis,  which 
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served  the  same  purpose  of  embodying  the  phenomena.  But  hu 
original  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  different  kindi 
of  light  enabled  him  to  demonstrate,  with  a  precision  which  had 
not  been  approached,  the  true  principle  of  the  colours  of  thii^ 
plates,  so  far  as  it  was  independent  of  any  special  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  light  The  cardinal  fact  which  he  established,  do( 
merely  generally  but  with  arithmetical  exactness,  was  that  the 
bands  or  rings  formed  by  thin  plates  of  air  or  water,  or  any  oUie^ 
transparent  medium,  depended  for  their  magnitude  upon  the  reJ 
frangibility  of  the  light.  Each  colour  of  the  prismatic  spectrom 
was  made  to  fall  by  turns  on  the  film  under  examination,  and  a 
new  confirmation  of  his  first  discovery  was  afforded  by  the  vary- 
ing diameters  of  the  successive  rings.  *  It  was  very  pleasant,'  he 
says  in  describing  this  experiment,  '  to  see  the  circles  swell  or 
contract  according  as  the  colour  of  the  light  was  changed.'  The 
peculiar  succession  of  colours  observed,  when  common  light  was 
experimented  on,  was  accounted  for  at  once  by  the  super-position 
of  the'  unequal  bands  of  the  different  rays ;  and  in  the  accurate 
observation  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  Newton  supplied  the 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  to  which,  on  independent  grounds,  he  had  been  unable 
to  give  his  assent.  Thus,  even  in  a  branch  of  the  subject  where 
he  had  been  clearly  anticipated  by  others,  Newton's  clearness  oi 
perception  and  aptitude  in  experiment  enabled  him  to  contribute 
nearly  as  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  light  as  if  he 
had  himself  invented  or  adopted  the  hypothesis  which  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted,  and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
at  any  rate  the  most  comprehensive  expression  of  the  multitude  of 
diverse  facts  which  make  up  the  data  for  a  theory  of  light 
Newton's  hypothesis  was  more  at  fault  when  he  came  to  discuss 
the  phenomena,  then  termed  the  inflection  and  deflection  of  light, 
and  now  better  known  under  the  general  designation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  diffraction.  He  himself  regarded  his  experiments  as 
incomplete,  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  he  had  prosecuted  them 
further,  he  might  have  anticipated  the  explanation  which  was 
afterwards  afforded  by  the  theory  of  interference.  He  was  not 
even  familiar  with  the  full  extent  of  the  observations  which  bad 
been  made  by  Grimaldi ;  and  when  he  published  his  Optics,  in 
1704,  he  expressly  described  this  part  of  the  work  as  an  un- 
finished essay,  and  concluded  it  with  a  series  of  suggestive 
queries  for  future  consideration  in  place  of  the  propositions  which 
he  afiirmed  and  proved  in  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
fully  matured.  Ingenious  but  immature  speculations  on  the  cause 
of  the  local  colour  of  terrestrial  objects,  and  on  some  other  iso- 
lated optical  questions,  complete  the  contributions  of  Newton  to 
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dds  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  although  the  same 
power  which  built  up  the  theory  of  the  heavens  may  be  traced  in 
many  of  these  optical  investi^tions,  it  will  generally  be  conceded, 
dttt  the  subject  in  which  Newton  displayed  the  most  striking 
originality  erf  discovery  is  precisely  that  in  which,  apart  from  his 
leading  discovery,  he  was  least  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries. 
Besides  the  three  great  subjects  of  Newton's  labours — the 
fluxional  calculus,  physical  astronomy,  and  optics — a  very  large 
porticm  of  his  time,  while  resident  in  his  college,  was  devoted  to 
researches  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  Alchemy,  which 
had  fascinated  so  many  eager  and  ambitious  minds,  and  had  indi- 
rectly contributed  to  the  creation  of  chemical  science,  seems  to 
have  tempted  Newton  with  an  overwhelming  force.  What 
theories  he  formed,  what  experiments  he  tried  in  that  laboratory 
where  it  is  said  the  fire  was  scarcely  extinguished  for  weeks 
together,  will  never  be  known.  It  is  certain  that  no  success 
attended  his  labours  ;  and  Newton  was  not  a  man — like  Kepler — 
to  detail  to  the  world  all  the  hopes  and  disappointments,  all  the 
crude  and  mystical  fancies  which  mixed  themselves  up  with  his 
career  of  philosophy.  An  occasional  reference  to  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  is  found  in  his  correspondence;  but  even  his 
assistant  and  amanuensis  was  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  natore  and  purpose  of  his  experiments.  '  He  would  sit  up 
till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  sometimes  till  five  or  six,'  writes 
Humphrey  Newton,  evidently  a  little  shocked  at  his  master's 
proceedings,  'especially  at  spring  and  fall  of  the  leaf;  at  which 
times  he  used  to  employ  about  six  weeks  in  his  laboratory,  the 
fire  scarcely  going  out  either  night  or  day ;  he  sitting  up  one 
night  and  I  another,  till  he  had  finished  his  chemical  experiments, 
in  the  performances  of  which  he  was  the  most  accurate,  strict, 
and  exact  What  his  aim  might  be,  I  was  not  able  to  penetrate 
into ;  but  his  pains,  his  diligence,  at  these  set  times,  made  me 
think  he  aimed  at  something  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art  and 
indostrj.'  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  real  nature  of  Newton's 
work  in  his  laboratory,  the  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
a  young  friend  about  to  travel  on  the  Continent  would  remove  it 
Widi  unwonted  earnestness  he  urges  him  to  note  any  transmuta- 
tions out  of  one  species  into  another ;  as,  for  example,  out  of  iron 
into  copper,  out  of- one  salt  into  ano^er,  and  the  like,  such  trans- 
nmtations  being  '  the  most  luciferous,  and  many  times  luciferous 
experiments  in  philosophy.'  He  comes  still  closer  to  the  subject 
in  a  recommendation  to  inquire  about  a  certain  alchemist — a 
refugee  in  Holland,  who  usually  went  clothed  in  green — ^who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Pope  to  extort  secrets  of  great 
value,  and  is  anxious  to  ascertain    'whether  his  ingenuity  be 
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aiiiy  profit  to  •the  Dutch.'  Maay  years  later  >we  &xA  Nekton  ij 
cosreapondence  with  JLocke,  widi  xeference  to  a  J]»y4teuaii8  i« 
earth  by  which  £oyle,  who  was  rthen  Tecenlly  dead,  had  assoirte^ 
that  he  could  effect  the  grand  deaideratum  of  multiplying  g^ok] 
£y  this  time,  however,  Newton's  faith  Imd  become  «fiiAiei«bf^ 
shaken  by  ihe  unsatis&otoryiconununicatioiis  \fduob  lie  ihad  lum 
^f  received  from  Boyle  on  'the  subjeot  of  >tbe  f (dden  xecilpc 
though  he  did  not  abandon  ithe  idea  of  giving  itbe  .^qpeximent  t 
iurther  ^al  as  soon  as  the  weather  shoidd  become  suitable  foj 
{furnace  .experiments.  It  is  ipossible  that  Vigam,  the  &nit  Cam^ 
hiidge  professor  :of. chemistry,  with  whom  Newton  ;wa6  y^ry  iiHi^ 
imate,  Juay  <have  shared  some  of  his  golden  ^dreams ;  Awtt  bef^end 
.the  scattered  intimations  which  qprove  NewtQii'«  eager  |>u3:suit  ol 
^e -aoience  <of  alchemy,  scarcely  any  teaoeiof  hiit  laboratory  ex^pei 
jiiments  is  now  to  be  found.  Scwae  iboaslfid  amoderns  may  be 
inclined  to  indulge  in  a  anude  at  Newtori's  egcjpenae,  .^nd  i^^ax^ 
•bis  'belief  in  the  possibility  tcf  .the  ^philosopher's  lOtone  as  an  iUus^ 
.tration  of  the  occasional  weakooess  and  xuie^bdcty  ei  great  iminds^ 
Gej!tainly,  in  iihe  present  atate  of  «besaical  ficieoce,  jqo  one  would 
dTocommend  the  pursuit  of  alchemy  jas  a  pncimmg  enterprise  { 
but  although  strong  negative  evidence  (eadsts  to  iddscoiuitenaiice 
ithe  idea  of  the  essential  identity  'of  di&iBent  jmetalss,  tihe  hype* 
itheais  is  inot,  and  perhsqps  xtever  wutll  be,  iubsolutely  .di^Ko^edi 
>Quite  independently  of  aay  .aurlfeKOiis  JKsuhs,  ^Jiewton  was  Tigh^ 
in  regarding  transmutations  (as  aU  fcbemitcal  decompoaiiaess 
w«re  then  termed)  as  joiany  ^times  Ihe  jmoat  lucifeBOOs  eqperi^ 
ments  in  chemistry,  if  jiot  in  all  ipbUosopfay  ;  and  imodenn  .^Usoih 
varies  of  :tihe  allotropic  forms  of  various  tsuhstances  have  eata^ 
Adiiflhed  ithe  leading  idea  of  j&e  aktiemasts,  (duit  aobatanoe^ 
Absolutely  identical  in  ohemical  composidoai  onay  .present  4heBii 
•aeb^es  ainder  aspects  'quite  as  diffevent  las  iftioae  ^  copper  and 
.gold.  Peithaps  the  moat  that  K)an  be  aaid  agaixist  the  stedents  ol 
idchemy^  is  .diat  ibey  wepiie  led  by  a  idbkat  for  m^th  4o  piwe- 
cute  inquiries  to  wiuch  sxo  knofWA  facts  ^vve  my  senvblaaee  M 
.encouragetment  PluBlosophy  anrives  art  imAx  by  foUowipg  e«t 
(the  'hints  whic^  nature  gives.  Alohemiats  lead^WMftved  |ko  pcove 
a  hypothesis  whiob  wasisuggeated  by  xi^Amgimttiueigr^mfx  hyred 
igain.  The  wiah  wa«  fatla^r  -tofdM^^tboMght^^ibe  teaaflioMtaU^y 
(Of  tmedals,  and  it  as  not  surpiung  iluit  ^espeiiBieiifes  ^biiAded  on 
audb  a  ba£as  ^ihould  J:iave  pixxvod  banxsa  of  deesuks.  £ame  jknoir- 
ledge  of  .chespiatry  was  incidentally  aoqu^sod  mi  (the  psoaocntiioD^f 
golden  aeoDets;;  bui  Chenu«try<iiiilybegapilo  A^ 
when  ahe  looked  tfor  suggestions  (to  (tb^e  obaes^^mld  pBooesaoB  of 
mature  xaAbw  than  to  the  m€»rbid  gpreed  of  Iker  4»(«w  ladefite. 
The^  4ibese  &uitl«is  researohes  did  not  aUctgether  djfijplaoe  libe 
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AoUffffibj^ctft  of  Newtpn's  ambition,  is  proved  h^  the  .c^rcum- 
<tioce  tluit  thfi^  wese  carriq^  on  with  the  greatest  vigour  during 
(be.pefiod  of  JiU  remdence  at^Cambridge,  wberc  be  matured  iiis 
duef  di«coveria0.  Still  everything  that  is  Juiowji  of  Nawton 
ihowsJum  to  have  been  essen^Uy  a  man.qf  one  pursuit  at  one 
tune ;  and  during  the  seasons  of  his  furnace  work  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  be  .devoted  muoh  thought  to  investigations  which  were 
K»  Jvdng  iiim  a  reward  richer  than  gold.  The  habit  of  conti- 
aows  appUcation  to  one  subject  was  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
Xoivtoas  strength,  and  at  every  turn  we  ,come  upon  some  evi- 
.4eQce  of  his  reluctance  to  be  diverted  /rom  his  ,immediate  occu- 
pkiiMi  tto  disouss  scientific  questions  which  icff  the  time  he  iiad 
iaid  aside.  \x  -was  when  thus  distracted  by  inopportune  contro- 
vonies  jfrom  the  thoughts  with  which  he  was  absorbed,  that 
Xevton  e^Llabited  the  occasional  petulance  which  contrasted  so 
ttroDgly  with  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  it  is  not  an  unnatural 
saj^msition  that  the  tantalising  search  ior  the  secret  of  traosmu- 
ta^  inay  have  sometimes  been  the  occasion  which  led  him  to 
Inject  the  intrusion  .of  other  subjects.  However  this  may  be^  the 
complete  obscurity  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  chemical 
c^M^riments  were  veiled^  illustrates  an  element  in  Newton's  .ch^- 
isM3terw.hich  bad  a  very  sinister  influence  upon  his  relations  ^with 
<;QntQiD|)orary  philosophers. 

The  reserve  .which  Newton  maintained  with  reference  ,to  hi^ 
JaiertigatiQns  ihas  often  been  ascribed  ej^clusively  to  ,the  modesty 
«riu^dispoaitioiiY  and  Sir  David  Brewstqr  strongly  inclines  to  this 
gplanation.  That  Newton — like  most  men  of  surpassing  emi- 
Aeqoe — was  endowed  with  ,the  true  modesty  which  -excludes  per- 
*<ttal  conceit,  and  rejects  inflated  notions  of  the  attitude  which 
Wwi^  inquirers  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  is  manifest  from  the 
vlMde  history  of  his  life.  The  celebrated  saying  .of  his  old  age, 
iu  vhich  he  likened  himself  to  a  child  picking  up  now  and  .then 
ft  prettier  shell,  or  a  brighter  pebble  than  ordinary,  ^n  the  ^hore 
«f  ihe  ocean  of  truth,  was  the  expression  •of  a  «entupaent  twhich 
ttsj  be  traced  in  many  passages  of  his  life.  But  the  kind  of 
^Meaty  which  thus  ejcpresses  itself  is  very  different  from  the 
iiilie  modesty  which  leads  a  man  to  misprize  die  work  of  his  .own 
j^Qoia^.  Of  this  we  £nd  no  trace  in  the  caceer  of  Sir  jlsaac 
^evtoD ;  ,and  we  .believe  that,  in,asciibuig  to  this  cause  his«trange 
^  aofortunate  reluctance  to  give  his  4iscovedes  to  the  .world. 
Partial  biog];a$ihers  hf^ve  charged  I>r,ewto«i  wi^  «  n^eakness  which 
^^  no  part  of  Jbus  character.  Probably  no  mw  iO^^caius  ever 
^u^ervah^d  his  ,own  achieveonents  by  comparison  with  those  of 
^^  mm^  though  many  disoovercirs,  string  in  the  ^onsc^iousness 
^  ^heir  lom  |K>w:er^  may  Jbaye  rated  their  past  wi^k  low  in 
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comparison  with  that  which  still  remained  within  the  sphere  <^ 
their  unfulfille<l  aspirations.  That  Newton  constantly  kep 
back  his  investigations,  because  they  were  not  as  complete  as  h^ 
desired  to  make  them,  is  certain  from  the  history  of  the  publica 
tions  which  were  almost  dragged  from  him  by  his  friends,  ant 
from  his  own  repeated  declarations.  But  this  feeling  was  no 
the  modesty  which  would  rank  his  own  labours  below  the  inferioi 
work  of  other  minds.  It  is  one  thing  to  withhold  a  scientific 
theory  because  it  is  thought  unworthy  of  the  world,  and  quit^ 
another  to  keep  it  in  reserve  until  it  should  be  made  more  wcMlhj 
of  the  philosopher's  own  aspirations.  If  this  feeling  is  what  Si^ 
David  Brewster  points  at  when  he  speaks  of  Newton's  modesty] 
we  accept  the  explanation,  but  we  protest  against  the  notion  tha^ 
it  is  any  compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  gjeat  genius  to  hini 
that  he  knew  not  the  value  of  his  own  work  ;  and  in  the  case  oi 
Newton  the  suggestion  of  any  such  feeble  virtue  (if  virtue  it  is] 
seems  to  us  peculiarly  misplaced. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  great  discoveries  which  were  a| 
length  published  in  the  '  Principia,'  is  it  conceivable  that,  aftd 
having  solved  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  at  which  the  worlq 
had  been  working  from  the  first  birth  of  science,  Newton  should 
have  imagined  that  he  had  produced  nothing  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  the  attention  of  men  of  science  ?  Yet  he  had  com^ 
.pleted  the  demonstrations  of  the  law  of  elliptic  motion  year^ 
before  he  made  them  known ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  app^  ol 
Halley,  who  had  in  vain  sought  the  solution  from  Hooke  and 
Wren,  that  Newton  announced  that  he  had  long  since  ascer^ 
tained  that  the  orbit  round  a  centre  of  force  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  would  be  an  ellipse.  To  Halley'^ 
urgency  alone  was  due  the  communication  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  the  treatise  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  '  Principia.' 
There  is  a  passage,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Halley, 
which  gives  some  apparent  countenance  to  the  notion  that  New- 
ton had  thought  slightingly  of  his  demonstrations  of  the  forces  ot 
orbits,  and  had  thrown  them  by,  *  being  upon  other  studies;' 
but  it  harmonises  much  better  with  the  general  character  ol 
Newton's  mind  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  his  inquiries  as  in- 
complete so  long  as  his  first  idea  of  universal  gravitation  seemed 
incapable  of  proof.  It  was  strange  that  Picard's  corrected  mea- 
surement of  a  degree  should  not  earlier  have  attracted  Newton's 
attention,  though  probably  this  arose  from  his  attention  having 
been  concentrated  at  that  time  on  his  optical  investigations ;  bot 
on  resuming  his  old  calculations  on  this  improved  basis  in  1684, 
the  results  agreed,  with  an  exactness  which  satisfied  him,  that  the 
force  which  kept  the  moon  in  her  orbit  was  identical, with  terras- 
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tnal  gravity.  From  the  moment  when  his  theory  was  thus  sub- 
fltantially  completed  there  is  no  trace  of  any  hesitation  to  make 
Ids  discoveries  public.  The  two  following  years  were  devoted  to 
the  cromposition  of  the  '  Principia,'  in  which  the  principles  of 
tbe  pieliminary  treatise  were  developed  into  a  complete  system 
of  physical  astronomy,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  published  by  their  direction. 

The  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  Optics  gives  even  less 
comitenance  to  the  theory  of  an  unintelligible  modesty.  At  last 
the  work  was,  in  Newton's  judgment  and  in  fact,  incomplete  in 
many  respects,  and  the  leading  discoveries  had  long  since  been 
made  public  through  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  led  to  discus- 
sions which  were  not  calculated  to  invite  firesh  conflict  with  the 
world.  Bat  it  is  mainly  with  reference  to  the  method  of  fluxions 
that  Newton's  modesty  has  sometimes  been  called  in  aid  to 
account  for  the  silence  which  he  had  preserved  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  this  powerful  engine  of  investigation,  a  silence  by  which 
he  exposed  his  title  as  die  first  inventor  to  attacks  which  could 
not  have  been  made  if  he  had  frankly  communicated  from  time 
to  time  the  additions  which  he  was  making  to  the  armoury  of 
mathematical  science. 

The  earliest  manuscripts  on  this  subject  date  as  far  back  as 
1665  and  1666,  but  it  was  not  till  1669  that  a  paper  on  analysis 
by  infinite  series  was  communicated  to  Barrow  and  Collins. 
Two  years  later  Newton  doled  out  to  Collins  a  little  more  infor- 
mation as  to  his  methods,  in  the  famous  letter  of  the  10th  of 
December,  1672,  which  afterwards  became  the  backbone  of  the 
cbarge  of  plagiarism  brought  against  Leibnitz,  to  whom  an 
abridgment  of  the  letter  had  been  sent  in  1676.  But  even  up  to 
this  date  a  general  statement  of  the  process  was  studiously  with- 
held ;  and  not  only  were  the  details  of  the  calculus  kept  in  ob- 
icnrity,  except  with  reference  to  some  special  cases,  but  the  bare 
itatement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  thought  too  precious 
to  be  communicated,  except  under  the  disguise  of  an  unin- 
telligible cypher.  When  afterwards  deciphered  by  Newton 
himself,  the  mysterious  sentence  proved  to  be  '  Data  sequatione 
qootcunque  fluentes  quantitates  involvente  fluxiones  invenire  et 
▼ice  versa,'  which,  if  originally  given  at  length,  would  have 
shown  the  grand  problem  which  Newton  had  solved,  but  not 
the  general  method  by  which  he  treated  it  A  little  more  infor- 
mation was  allowed  to  leak  out  in  some  observations  communi- 
cated to  Wallis  and  incorporated  in  his  Algebra  in  1692.  It  is 
probable  that  the  method  itself  would  never  have  been  published 
in  Newton's  lifetime  but  for  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  having  borrowed  his  ideas  from  Leib- 
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nitz,  and  esttiblishing  the  priority  of  His  own*  discovery.     TBai 
was  done  in  1704 ;  artd  it  il^  impossible  to  suppose  Aat  darittg'ati 
those  years,  when  the  method  Had  borne  its  glorious  fruif  id'  th* 
demonstrations  of  the  ^  Principia,'  Newton  was  unconMidCift  at 
the  immense  value  of  the  new  analysis.     The  only  real  diffic^dijT 
in  assigning  a  motive  for  so  determined  a  concealment  of  the 
processes  he  employed  is  in  sayilig  how  far  the  dfelay  was  due  to 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  calbulus  to  still  greatfei*  perfection,  and 
how  far  it  resulted  from  the  disposition,  then  almost  universal 
among  philosophers,  to  publish  nothing  but'  results,  stud  to  keep 
to  themselves  their  processes  as  the  means   of  gainihg'  furth» 
triumphs  over  rivals  who  were  not  possessed  of  method^  of  eqntl 
power.     This  last  was  the  motive  wUich  the  practice  of  Ae  mtm 
would' most  readily  suggdsti     When  a  philottJpher  in  tliose  dajrs^ 
had  solved  a  new  problem  of  especial  difficulty,  the  fittt  thi^' 
which  he  generally  did  was  to  propose  it  as  a  challenge  to  the 
world ;   and  those  who  found  the  answer  commonly  contented' 
themselves  with  stating  the  result,  without  the  slightest*  intima-^ 
tion  of  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  reached.     Even  stodi 
solutions  Were  frequently  amiounced  under  some  dii^ui^  which- 
could  perhaps  be  penetrated  by  those  who  had  already  solved 
the  problem,  but  would  convey  no  information  to  assist  less  suc- 
cessful competitors.     The  whole  tone  of  scieiltifie  society  was* 
infectfed'  with  a  love  of  triumph  which  was  not  then  thought  ml- 
worthy  of  being  preferred  to  the  simple  interests  of  truth.     It  is 
not  possible  altogether  to  ignore  the  prevalence  oP  this  strbng 
competitive   principle   in   estimating   the   causes   of   NeWtonV 
reserve,  but  even  the  least  partial  critics* have  beeri' compelled  to 
admit  that  Newton  w^s  less  chargeable  wi til  excessive  emulation 
than  any  of  his  rivals,  and  that  a  much  more  probable  and  much 
more  worthy  explanation  is  found  in  hi^  neluctatice  to '  pubMdi 
any  imperfect  essays,  coupled*  perhaps  with  a  dread  of  resumitig 
the  unpleasant  controversies  which  his  first'  Optical  discotteilw 
had  occasioned. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  minor  eontributiomr  of 
Newton'  to  other  branches  of  science  to  see  to  what  extent  and 
on  what  gtounds  the  common  faith  in  his  supremacy  is  confirmed 
by  the  consent  of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  enotfgh  to  examine 
his  leading  discoveries  to  Be  satisfied  that  the  position  which 
the  most  critical  exaiminatlOn  of  hid  claims  ateigm  to  Ifito  ii^nof 
less  exaltkl  than  that  Which  hirname  has  occupied  iii  the  itStiSs 
of  his  couiitrymen  of  His  ownaiid  every  flftfcce«iing'gfenferatl(m. 
li  is  notiAere  riatioiliilcomptacetfcy  ^icHlkr  elfeiratfed'Sfr'  litec 
Newton  atiove  itll'the  exploterrof  nkttrt^  Vand'ifthe  m^Vei  f(W 
thid  admimtion  take  a  riightiy  different' shape  wiOfitiaiitdwidkir 
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lite  widening  circle  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  sentiment  of 
ilHfewton's  countrymen  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  judgment  of 
dfe  world  of  science,  which  no  longer  knows  those  distinctions  of 
Eionalitj  which  in  Newton's  days  it  had  not  learned  to  dis- 


The  theological  tenets  of  our  philosopher  we  are  not  anxiou* 
3W  to  examine.  He  has  been  claimed  alike  as  an  orthodox 
Aefeider  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  as  a  convert  to  the 
it&u\  views  which  so  strongly  prevailed  during  Ae  period  of 
Ub  life.  The  truth  certainly  is  intermediate  tb  these  extreme 
tSttrs,  but  the  precise  dogmas  of  the  philosopher's  creed  are  not, 
fertaps,  to  be  gathered  from  the  records  which  remain.  That 
wkien  gives  the  character  to  his  theological  inquiries  is  the 
gHMine  tolerance  and  simple  reverence  which  were  instinctive 
'ft  lam,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  in  the  interests  of  trutfi  he 
tOftcked  every  dishonest  argument,  whatever  might  be  its  bearing 
;  SD  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  This  is  what  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  chief  interpreter  of  nature,  and,  satisfied 
with  this,  we  may  Ifeave  the  lovers  of  sectarian  controversy,  if 
tbcy  please,  to  claim  the  prestige  of  Newton's  name  for  the 
^ttdal  tenetn  of  their  own  communion.  His  pertinent  quaery 
on  the  word  ofioov&Uf^j  *  whether  Christ  sent  his  apostles  to 
preach  metaphysics  to  the  unlearned  common  people  and  tb 
dieir  wives  and  children,'  his  criticism  on  the  history  of  the 
Athanasian  controversy,  and  his  demolition  of  the  spurious  verse 
on  the  three  witnesses,  are  far  from  proving  that  Newtbn  had 
adopted  Arian  views  in  their  full  extent ;  and  in  the  most  formal 
itatement  of  his  religious  opinions  which  he  left  behind  him,  we 
have  a  scheme  of  theolbgy  at  least  as  far  removed  from  Socinian 
u  firom  orthodox  doctrines. 

ft  has  often  been  said  that  in  Newton^s  case  the  country  for 
once  remembered'  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  science.  The 
piulosopher  was  not  left,  as  so  many  votaries  of  science  have  been, 
to  die  in  poverty.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  dignity  and 
wcalfli,  in  which,  without  cramping  his  abundant  libenJity,  he 
was  able  to  accumulate  a  considerable  fortune.  But  there  is  not 
much  room  in  this  for  national  complacency.  It  was  as  the  friend 
of  Montague,  not  as  the  author  of  the  ^Principia,'  that  Newton 
obtabed  his  office  at  the  Mint;  and  though  the  occupation, 
especially  at  that  time,  was  not  uncongenial  to  a  scientific  mind, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  world  did'  not  lose  more'  than 
i^ewton  gained  by  the  appointment  To  make  a  great  philoso* 
plier  Ma^er  of  the  Mint  was  not  quite  so  incongruous  as  giving 
&  giuftership  to  a  distingtdsUed  poet ;  but  it  was  an  error  of  tUe 
ttoie  kindj  and  wai  pro\kh]y  ar  iigtorioui  tb  the  cattid  of  scimei^ 
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as  if  the  reward  of  Newton  had  been,  like  the  preferment  of  Bum 
something  ludicrously  inappropriate.  Certain  it  is  that  Newto 
stopped  in  his  career  of  discovery  at  an  age  when  some  of  the  greatei 
ornaments  of  science  commenced  their  labours.  With  the  excej 
tion  of  one  or  two  brilliant  feats — as  when  he  solved  Bemouilli 
problems,  and  at  a  later  period  answered  the  challenge  of  Leib 
nitz  in  an  evening's  work,  after  returning  from  his  official  dutic 
at  the  Mint — little  that  was  new  in  science  came  from  the  trans 
lated  philosopher,  unless  we  are  to  attribute  to  that  period  som 
part  of  the  impro^ment  of  his  lunar  theory,  which  involved  hin 
m  his  dispute  witn  the  impracticable  Flamsteed,  and  was  th« 
only  effort,  as  he  himself  declared,  that  ever  cost  him  a  headache 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  not  to  make  himself  too  promi 
nent  in  science,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  neglecting  the  King' 
business,  was  probably  strengthened  by  his  memorable  custom  oi 
never  touching  a  subject  to  which  he  was  not  able  to  devote  hii 
whole  powers  and  his  whole  time. 

One  of  many  evidences  of  this  habit  of  mind  is  found  in  a 
letter  to  Flamsteed,  in  which  Newton  says  : — *  When  I  set  my- 
self wholly  to  calculations,  I  can  endure  them,  and  go  through 
them  well  enough  ;  but  when  I  am  about  other  things  (as  at  pre* 
sent),  I  can  neither  fix  to  them  with  patience  nor  do  them  without 
errors,  which  makes  me  let  the  moon's  theory  alone  at  present^ 
with  a  design  to  set  to  it  again  and  go  through  it  at  once.' 

To  a  man  of  this  temperament — and  to  no  other  could  the 
career  of  discovery  which  Newton  ran  have  been  possible — an 
appointment  involving  continuous  duties  was  the  death-blow  to 
his  scientific  activity.  The  strange  and  sudden  cessation  ii) 
Newton's  course  has  sometimes  been  accounted  for  by  a  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  wished  to  dis- 
credit his  theological  inquiries,  and  the  only  defect  of  which  was, 
that  it  was  wholly  unsupported,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  abso- 
lutely contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  life.  For  a  few  days,  in  the 
autumn  of  1693,  Newton,  who  had  been  suffering  from  an  epi- 
demic, aggravated  by  long-continued  work,  became  decidedly 
light-headed.  Two  strange  letters,  one  to  Pepys,  and  the  other  to 
Locke,  remain  as  evidence  of  this  temporary  affection.  The  ru- 
mour that  Newton's  brain  was  giving  way  spread  over  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  long  after  the  philosopher  had  recovered  his  usual 
health,  the  story,  in  a  grossly  exaggerated  form,  found  its  way  into 
the  diary  of  Huyghens,  who  had  picked  it  up  from  a  Scotchman,  of 
whom  he  did  not  know  enough  to  give  his  name  correctly.  On 
this  slender  basis  a  theory  was  built  up  by  M.  Biot,  that  Newton's 
abandomnent  of  philosophy  for  religion  was  the  result  of  a  pe^ 
manent  affection  of  the  brain,  amounting  to  spmething  like  in- 
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Itj.  This  notion  is  satisfactorily  reinted  by  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  enough  to  contend  widi  in  the  isolated 
trinm^is  by  which  Newton  still  showed  the  lion's  claw  in  every 
problem  with  which  he  grappled,  as  well  as  in  the  ingenuity  of 
his  essays  on  prophecy,  and  his  attempt  at  a  systematic  chro- 
nology. Bat  It  is  not  surprising  that  strange  theories  should  be 
started  to  account  for  the  premature  close  of  so  brilliant  a  scien- 
tific career.  A  little  more  attention  to  the  indications  afforded  by 
his  earlier  history,  of  the  steady,  unintermit'^nt  thought  by  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  vanquish  difficulties  which  no  other  mind 
could  overcome,  would  have  suggested  the  far  more  probable 
supposition,  that  Newton,  the  philosopher,  died  when  Newton, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  came  into  existence. 

Perhaps  even  this  was  better  than  that  the  history  of  the  life  of 
the  greatest  of  our  philosophers  should  have  closed  with  a  tale  of 
national  neglect ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contrast  the  efforts  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  science  in  other  countries,  with  the 
total  absence  of  any  adequate  provision  in  the  country  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  without  some  sense  of  shame.  In  exceptional  instances, 
honour  and  wealth  have  been  showered  cm  the  heads  of  distin- 
guished discoverers ;  but  what  is  needed  in  the  interests  of 
science,  is  a  provision  which  shall  enable  the  chief  labourers  in 
the  field  of  discovery  to  pursue  their  studies  without  anxiety, 
aod  without  the  distraction  of  other  duties ;  though  it  may  be, 
sod  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be,  without  the 
temptations  of  over-abundant  means.  In  Newton's  case,  the 
choicest  intellect  that  the  world  possessed,  was  harnessed  to  the 
state  and  lost  to  science.  In  a  thousand  others,  powers  which 
would  have  been  worthily  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  have 
been  thrown  away  in  less  congenial  but  more  lucrative  pursuits. 
A  partial  compensation  for  the  want  of  more  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  highest  studies,  is  certainly  found  in  the  endowments 
of  our  Universities ;  and  but  for  this  resource  Newtcm  must  pro- 
bably have  passed  his  life  as  the  obscure  cultivator  of  a  narrow 
estate.  Ample  in  amount  as  these  endowments  are,  but  fettered 
as  they  have  been  in  times  past  by  conditions  which  have 
impaired  their  usefulness,  the  marvel  is,  rather  that  so  much 
scientific  genius  should  have  found  a  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  than  that  the  rewards  offered  for 
joatfaful  energy  should  have  been  commonly  used  as  mere 
ste|^ing-stones  to  professional  preferment  and  distinction.  It 
was  <mly  by  a  fortunate,  though  irregular  exercise  of  the  dispensing 
power  assumed  by  the  crown,  that  Newton  was  enabled  to  retain 
the  emoluments  on  which  he  depended  for  subsistence  during 
the  period  ^of  his  scientific  activity.     So  precarious  has  been  the 
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provision  which  our  institutions  have  made  for  the  cuItivatioQ  od 
science,  that  even  the  life  of  our  greatest  philosopher  cannot  be 
read  without  reflecting  how  much  it  was  due  to  fortune  that  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  the  votaries  of  science  was  enabled  to  give 
one-half  of  his  life  to  the  pursuits  for  which  nature  destined  the 
whole.  In  spite  of  such  discouragements,  and  of  the  allurein«itE 
of  a  more  stirring  life,  men  have  seldom  been  wanting  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  England  in  the  race  of  discovery.  But  it  is 
as  true  now  as  it  always  has  been,  that  the  country  which  exults 
in  the  triumphs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  does  less  than  any  other  to 
foster  the  pursuits  from  which  he  won  his  imperishable  fame. 

In  strange  contrast  to  that  fame  is  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  public  manifestations  in  honour  of  the  man  who  wa«  vene- 
rated at  once  as  the  monarch  of  science,  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  the  vindicator  of  the  national  faith.  His  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  statue  over  his  tomb  in  Westminster,  and  we 
owe  to  private  munificence  another  statue  placed  in  his  own 
college ;  but  we  have  to  travel  down  to  the  immediate  present 
to  find  a  formal  celebration  of  Newton's  achievements.  The  erec* 
tion  of  the  Grantham  memorial  statue  and  the  eloquent  address 
which  Lord  Brougham  delivered  on  the  occasion — gracefully 
returning,  after  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  so  brilliant  a 
political  career,  to  contemplate  the  still  grander  arena  of  science, 
m  which  his  own  earliest  honours  had  been  won — made  the  ab- 
sence of  any  earlier  demonstration  the  more  conspicuous.  What- 
ever complacency  England  may  have  felt  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  given  to  science  the  greatest  of  her  worshippers  has  been 
cherished  with  an  insular  reserve  which  has  filled  foreigners 
with  wonder.  The  quiet  irony  of  a  recent  proposal  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  Newton,  to  which  the  natives  of  all  countries  except 
England  are  invited  to  subscribe,  has  certainly  not  been  unde- 
served. 

Upon  this  subject  we  will  quote  the  impressive  words  of  the 
Grantham  Address: — 

*  The  inscription  upon  the  Cathedral,  masterpiece  of  his  cdobrated 
friend's  architecture,  may  possibly  be  applied  in  defence  of  this 
neglect :  "  If  you  seek  for  a  monument,  look  around.**  If  you  seek 
for  a  monument,  lift  up  your  eyefl  to  the  heavens  which  show  forth 
his  fEune.  Nor,  when  we  recollect  the  Greek  orator's  ezckmatitHi, 
''  The  whole  eaiih  is  the  monument  of  illustrious  men,"  can  we  slop 
short  of  declaring  that  the  whole  universe  is  Newton's*  Tet  in  nusiiig 
the  statue  which  preserves  his  likeness  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  on 
the  spot  where  his  prodigious  faculties  were  unfolded  and  trained,  we 
at  once  gratify  our  honest  pride  as  citizens  of  the  same  state,  and 
humbly  testify  our  grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  which  deisned 
|;o  bestow  upon  our  race  one  so  marvellously  gifted  to  comprehana  the 
^  ^  works 
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voki  of  Iiimfo  Wifldora,  and  lo  piously  resolved  to  make  all  his 
Mjr  of  them  tiie  sooroe  of  religions  oontemplalioiis,  both  philosophio 
niiiiblinie.' 

Bttt  the  partial  tribate  of  a  mere  local  memorial  camiot  dis- 
charge this  long-neglected  debt  of  the  English  people.  England 
cannot  do  justice  to  herself  except  by  rearing,  in  the  Metropolis 
itself,  a  great  and  glorious  monument,  such  as  shall  adequately 
«ipress  in  the-  face  of  the  world  that  the  veneration  in  which 
the  memory  of  Newton  is  held  is  no  fectitious  sentiment,  but 
a  deep-seated  national  conviction. 
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LORD  M ACAULAyS  maturer  literary  judgments  are  well 
entitled  to  attention ;  but  English  poetry  amply  refutes  the 
diehm  of  his  youth,  that  Poets,  in  the  full  force  of  the  word, 
belong  to  the  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of  a  nation. 
Even  as  regards  Epic  Poems,  properly  so  called,  we  doubt 
^hether  it  be  true ;  and  certainly,  if  we  look  to  poetry,  desprip« 
tivc,  lyrical,  narrative,  or  didactic,  the  present  century  gives 
proof  that  this  art,  in  Wordsworth's  fine  phrase,  '  is  the  first  and 
W  of  all  knowledge — it  is  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.' 

Yet  although  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  no  possible 
^vance  or  probable  change  in  the  circumstances  of  our  race 
^ill  be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  this  ^  immortal  amaranth,'  there  is 
DO  lover  of  poetry  but  will  have  been  struck  by  the  long  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  intervals  during  which  the  vision  has 
been  withheld  and  the  faculty  powerless.  There  are  nations, 
rich  in  the  materials  for  poetry,  that  have  waited  during  whole 
^turies,  for  the  one  true  singer  who  should  awake  them  from 
*3eoce,  by  speaking  to  them  .a  language  which  they  at  once 
bave  recc^ized  as  their  own.  Such  was  Italy  when,  after  the 
^imnent  of  no  inconsiderable  civilization,  and  after  the  pre- 
lusive strains  of  writers  unable  to  make  any  definite  step  be- 
jond  their  Proven<;al  models,  Dante  gave  in  the  *  Commedia ' 
a  masterpiece,  of  which  his  early  poems  afforded  no  anticipa- 
tion— at  once,  as  Hallam  observes,  dispelling  the  fear  that  the 
Muaes  had  withdrawn  their  gifts  from  modem  Europe,  and 
creating  the  poetry  of  *  the  fair  land  where  Si  is  in  use.  Such 
^as  Germany  when,  the  first  age  of  legend  and  love-song  con- 
clttded,  four  hundred  years  went  by  before  a  nation  gifted  with 

*  The  series,  which  is  to  extend  to  50  Yolumes,  is  not  yet  completed. 
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tbe  best  poetical  elements  found  its  voice  in  Goethe  and  hi^ 
fellow-poets.  And  such  was  our  own  country,  when  the  ^  noble 
and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleeps 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks,'  though  latest  in  the  race  at 
starting,  at  one  step  went  far  beyond  all  her  contemporaries,  not 
stayed  her  advance  until  she  rivalled  the  glories  of  Periclean 
Athens.  It  is  on  some  aspects  of  this  subject,  mainly  lying  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  English  poetry  (from  Chaucer 
to  Milton),  that  we  wish  at  present  to  comment.  For  we  think 
that  there  are  but  two  essential  cycles ;  and  that  with  the  writers 
after  1660  begins  what,  although  marked  by  very  diverse  phases, 
may  be  truly  defined  as  the  modern  style. 

Most  readers  will  be  aware  of  the  reasons  which  made  it 
natural  that  English  poetry,  after  its  splendid  annunciation  in 
the  ^Canterbury  Tales,'  should  languish  during  the  century  and 
half  that  intervened  before  its  reappearance  in  the  '  Faery  Queen.' 
Nor  is  any  deep  historical  reading  needful  to  account  in  general 
terms  for  the  approach  to  excellence  made  by  Chaucer  and  by 
Spenser,  or  for  the  triumphant  progress  whose  first  stage  was 
consummated  in  *  Paradise  Lost,'  We  see  at  once  that  the  years 
of  barrenness  were  years  of  foreign  and  of  civil  warfare,  ending  in 
momentous  political  and  religious  convulsions,  and  that  this  period 
was  preceded  and  was  followed  by  the  two  long  and  brilliant  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Elizabeth.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  ages 
in  which  the  higher  forms  of  poetry  have  flourished  resemble 
these  reigns  in  the  main  features  of  national  confidence  and 
energy,  arising  from  success  abroad,  and  a  rich  and  peaceful 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  early  epics  of 
Greece,  Germany,  and  the  far  North  may  indeed  have  been 
slowly  evolved  during  the  more  tranquil  and  fortunate  moments  of 
many  stormy  centuries  ;  but  the  features  which  we  have  enumerated 
are  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  days  of  the  first  Ionic  and  ^olian 
minstrelsy;  to  those  of  the  poets  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Rome ;  to  the  territories  in  which  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  spent  their  youth  or  their  later  years ;  to  the  Spain  of 
Calderon,  and  the  Germany  of  the  poets  between  Wieland  and 
Heine.  Allowance  made  for  the  strange  unlikeness  of  Oriental 
and  Western  civilization,  the  remark  may,  we  believe,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  age  of  Kalidas  in  India,  of  Firdusi  and  of  Hafiz 
in  Persia ;  of  those  writers,  lastly,  whose  language,  unfamiliar 
to  European  ears,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  conceal  trea- 
sures of  song  almost  worthy  of  the  Paradise  which  tradition  once 
placed  within  Arabia  the  Happy. 

;;^Whilst,  however,   a  similarity   exists  between  these  poedcal 
periods,  a  difference  may  be  noted,  dividing  them  in  a  certain 

'^       degree 
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degree  into  classes  wliich  we  might  call  Creative  and  Retro- 
specdre.  Human  nature  and  human  history  never  indeed  really 
present  broad  lines  of  distinction :  one  age  is  always  inter- 
twined with  the  past,  and  prophetic  of  the  coming ;  the  old  ever 
blended  in  the  new,  and  the  new  anticipated  in  the  old.  But 
there  have  been  creative  ages,  producing  poets  like  Sophocles  or 
Sakespeare ;  and  ages  like  those  to  which  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Tasso  and  Calderon  belonged :  when  poets  looked  back  with 
legret  to  the  brilliant  time  that  had  preceded  them,  and  to  models 
from  which  they  were  unwilling  to  depart 

Applying  these  remarks  to  England,  we  think  that  Chaucer, 
righdy  termed  often  the  Morning  Star  of  our  poetical  literature, 
towards  his  own  age  stood  in  an  inverse  relation.  Before  his 
own  death  in  1400,  he  had  seen  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  so 
s|rfendid  and  so  secure  at  the  era  of  Poitiers,  first  shaken  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  Prince,  then  destroyed  by  his  son's  in- 
capacity ;  he  had  seen  what  he  must  have  considered  the  virtual 
close  of  English  sovereignty  in  western  France ;  he  had  seen  the 
felt  outbreak  of  that  spirit  of  religious  change  which  was  hardly 
to  sleep  again  until  the  gentle  Prioress,  who, 

'  Full  well  sang  the  service  divine 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  foQ  sweetely,' 

—with  monk  and  pardoner,  and  the  whole  *  rule  of  Seint  Maure 
*nd  of  Seint  Beneit,'  were  to  become  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  alive 
only  in  the  brilliant  colours  of  his  immortal  narrative.  The 
^*ign  of  his  great  patron  Edward  III.  was  in  fact  the  turning- 
point  of  the  middle  ages  in  England ;  the  half-artificial  splendours 
of  chivalry  which  emblazon  it,  and  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  his 
^bassador,  stand  in  strange  contrast,  we  know  not  whether  more 
padietic  or  more  pitiful,  with  the  stem  questions  raised,  within 

*  few  months  of  the  dreary  death  of  the  King  in  deserted  Eltham, 
^  the  claims  of  Religion  and  of  Labour — claims  now  first  heard 
of  together  within  the  country  which  they  have  never  since 
*^^*sed  to  stir.  That  the  poet  shared  in  some  portion  o(  these 
Dew  interests  we  know  from  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
^ith  the  WickliflBte  tendencies  of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  his  poetry 
^bodies  almost  exclusively  the  spirit  of  his  own  younger  days. 
7^  Anglo-French  dialect  of  Chaucer,  interspersed  with  Latin- 
^*^  which,  like  Milton,  he  fliiled  to  naturalize,  was  not  aptly 
^^ycribed  as  a*  well  of  English  undefiled.'  It  is  rather  such 
^valric  English  as  Froissart  might  have  employed,  and  within 

*  century  it  was  obsolete.  Except  in  the  rare  passages  of  hu- 
Woor  and  of  vivid  description,  which  in  style  belong  to  no 
*Pwiial  age,  the  substance  of  his  bulky  volume  refers  as  closely 
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to  the  mediaeval  times,  as  Homer's  to  the  heroic  Chaucer's 
longest  production  is  his  translation  of  the  once^famous  ^  Roman 
de  la  Kose' — that  singular  summary  of  the  licensed  and  un- 
licensed feelings  and  speculations  current  in  feudal  Europe,  far 
more  spoken  of  than  luiown,  and  which,  if  known,  would  sur- 
prise many  who  have  praised  it  He  seems  to  have  been  wanting 
in  a  certain  lightness  of  touch,  conciseness,  and  melody;  and 
hence  the  lyrical  manner  of  the  Troubadours  and  of  the  early  poets 
of  Italy  and  Swabia  is  unrepresented  in  his  collection.  But,  this 
excepted,  he  has  given  admirable  specimens  of  every  form  of 
poetical  literature  then  practised ;  closing  in  his  old  age  with 
that  magnificent  Prologue  to  the  Pilgrimage  which  ^ves  inti- 
mations of  a  vast  advance  in  nature  and  invention.  Blake,  the 
painter,*  finely  said  of  this  poem,  '  As  Linnsus  numbered  the 
plants,  so  Chaucer  numbered  the  classes  of  men.'  But,  amongst 
the  crowd  of  characters  presented,  the  heart  of  the  noble  poet 
was  clearly  not  with  monk  or  merchant,  priest  or  ploughman, 
but  with  the  '  very  parfit  gentle  knight,' 

^  That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  loved  chevalrie, 
Troutho  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie.' 

His  poems  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  precursors  or  models  in 
any  strict  sense  for  the  poets  of  modern  England.  Chaucer  is 
the  Hesperus  of  what,  in  absence  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call 
our  Feudal  Ages. 

The  world  was  changed  when  poetry  reappeared  amongst  us. 
A  revolution  had  passed  over  Europe,  almost  as  striking  as 
that  revolution  which  substituted  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic 
races  for  the  Roman«  And  at  that  earlier  period,  in  no 
country  was  the  contrast  between  old  and  new  so  abrupt  as 
in  our  own.  England  under  Edward  III.,  all  things  con- 
sidered, stood  highest  in  arts,  arms,  and  letters  in  European 
Christendom.  But  England  imder  Henry  VIII.  was,  at  the 
moment,  below  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  literature ;  and 
below  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  power.  For  the  last 
time,  the  far  west  had  to  look  eastward  for  the  renewal  of  its 
civilization.  In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  what  men  at  first 
borrowed  thus  was  rather  form  than  substance ;  and  the  forms 
naturally  selected  in  each  case  were  taken  from  Italy — the  only 
country  which,  in  1500,  supplied  living  examples  of  both. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey — a  man  of  fine  genius,  though  the  state  of 

*  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  about  to  publish  an  lUos- 
trated  Life  of  this  great  artist,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation  under 
the  careful  and  competent  editorship  of  ^.  A.  Gilchrist. 
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oor  langnage  and  literature  prevented  him  from  becoming  [a 
great  poet — ^like  those  early  travelleri  who  carried  home  from 
Adient  imperfect  drawings  from  the  masterworki  of  Phidias 
and  IctinnSy  brought  before  his  countrymen  some  resemblance  of 
the  ^rncje  of  Petrarch,  some  fragments  from  the  art  of  Virgil  and 
oi  Hcnrace.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  art. 

'  The  flooie*  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eko  the  vale, 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  now'  she  sings ; 
The  turtle  to  her  makef  hath  told  her  talp. 

Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs, 
The  bart  bath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings; 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired  scale ; 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ;| 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ;§ 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers*  bale. 

And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays, — and  yet  my  sorrow  springs.' 

VVe  have  quoted  this  perhaps  familiar  sonnet  (exceptional  to 
Carrey's  general  manner  in  its  naturalism),  to  point  out  that, 
^oilrt  imitative  on  the  whole  of  Petrarch's  *  Zefiro  toma,'  in  the 
attempt  at  a  closer  painting  from  nature  it  connects  Surrey  with 
^  earlier  poets,  and  foreshadows  a  style  which  has  been  since 
eminently  characteristic  of  English  poetry.  How  rapidly  this 
^le  was  taken  up  may  be  seen  in  a  poem  published  a  few  years 
^  Surrey's  death,  and  (although  we  are  convinced  without 
foundation)  sometimes  ascribed  to  him. 

*««  ^etUesg  ticUe  of  tJie  Lover  when  abBeni  from  the  Mtsireae  of  his  heart* 


AndS*  ^^^  ^®  ^^  spread  his  rays, 
^Jjoow'd  liig  face  ten  thouaand  waya, 


Tlie  trees,  the  herbs,  the  towers  strong, 

Initiw. '  *~*^  """  •""•*-^"  ""J".         The  oaatlea,  and  the  rivers  long  1 

To  jw'*^^.^'^  ^^  ^"^  begm  The  hunter  then  sounda  out  his  horn, 

fh^htU^  life  that  they  are  in.  And  rangcth  straight  through  wood  and  corn, 

rw,  '^en  thowa  livelv  art  and  hue  On  hills  then  show  the  ewe  and  lamb. 


Of sm!w^  •hows  lively  art  and  hue  On  hills  then  show  the  ewe  and  lamb^ 

^j?''*y  shapes  aad  colours  new.  And  every  young  one  with  his  dam. 

Tlie  ^f*  tipon  the  earth ;  anon  Then  lovers  walk  and  tell  thuir  tale 

^^^^'^M  cold  as  any  stone.  Both  of  their  bliss  and  of  their  bulo, 

ifjj  *  ^  tears  of  her  own  kind.  And  how  they  serve,  and  how  they  do, 

^or »  n    ^  ^®  *  joyfiil  mincL  And  how  their  ladv  loves  them  too. 

^  ell  ahe  feels  that  out  and  out  Then  tune  the  birds  their  harmony, 

^®Jtt  doth  Warm  her  right  about.  Then  flock  the  fowls  in  company, 

jUj  T^  her  children  tenderly,  Then  everything  doth  pleasure  find 

tv.  ^9  than  forth  full  orderly.  In  that,  that  comforts  aU  their  kind. 


%  rj?^**"^  high,  and  how  they  stand  I      No  dreams  do  drench  them  of  the  night 
^aueyg,  and  me  great  main  land  I  Of  foes,  that  would  them  slay  or  bite. 
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As  hounds,  to  hunt  them  at  the  tail.  And  thus  all  things  have  comfortiiig 

Or  men  force  them  through  hill  and  dale.  In  tiiat  which  doth  them  comfort  bring : 

The  sheep  then  dreams  not  of  the  wolf,  Save  I,  alas !  whom  neither  sun  I 

The  shipman  forces  not  the  gulf;  Nor  aught  that  God  hath  wrought  and  d^ 

The  lamb  thinks  not  the  butcher's  knife  May  comfort  au^ht ;  as  though  I  were 

Should  then  bereave  him  of  his  life.  A  Uiin^  not  made  for  comfort  here. 

For  when  the  sun  doth  once  run  in.  For  being  absent  from  your  sight. 

Then  all  their  gladness  doth  begin ;  Which  are  my  joy  and  whole  delight, 

And  then  their  skips,  and  then  their  play.  My  comfort  and  my  pleasure  too. 

So  falls  their  sadness  then  away.  How  can  I  joy  ?  how  should  I  do  ? '  &<x 

The  phases  and  fancies  of  passion  are  very  skilfully  and  simply 
described,  until  Hope  solves  the  argument  by  one  of  those  pictore^ 
which  so  far  surpass  reality  : — assuring  the  lover — 

'  That  she  is  one  of  the  worthiest.  On  thee  she  speaks,  on  thee  fdie  thinks. 

The  truest,  and  the  fidthfiillest,  With  ^ee  she  eats,  with  thee  she  drinks, 

The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind.  With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moan^ 

That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find ;  With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groai^ 

And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gone.  With  thee  she  says,  •*  Farewell,  mine  owl 

In  her  it  might  be  foimd  alone.  When  thou,  Gk>d  knows,  full  &r  art  gon^ 

For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  is  And  even,  to  tell  thee  all  aright. 

But  how  she  might  be  true,  I  wis ;  To  thee  she  says  full  oft,  **  Good  night,** 

And  tenders  thee,  and  all  tiiy  heal,*  And  names  thee  oft  her  own  most  dear. 

And  wisheth  both  thy  health  and  weal.  Her  comfort,  weal^  and  all  her  cheer;     | 

And  loves  thee  even  as-far-forth  than  And  tells  her  pillow  all  the  tale 

As  any  woman  may  a  man ;  How  thou  hast  done  her  woe  and  bale. 

And  is  thine  own,  and  so  she  says.  And  how  she  longs  and  plains  for  thee, 

And  cares  for  thee  ten  thousand  ways.  And  says,  **  Why  art  thou  so  from  me  ?  " 

We  have  noticed  Lord  Surrey  before  Sir  T.  Wyat ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Surrey's  rank  and  early  violent  death  have  led  critics 
to  invert  the  influence  really  exercised  over  English  poetry  by 
these  remarkable  men.     Surrey's  epitaph  on  his  friend,  praising 

'  The  hand  that  taught  what  mi^ht  be  said  in  rhyme, 
That  reft  Chaucer  the  glory  of  his  wit,' 

— marks  at  least  his  own  opinion :  and  Wyat's  remaining  poems 
exhibit  a  calm  and  sustained  strength  which,  we  think,  no  writer 
possessed  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  It  is  true  that  he 
adopts  often  those  false  ornaments  of  conceit  and  fantastic  idea 
which  are  often  the  besetting  sin  of  genius :  that  his  poetry,  like 
all  that  of  his  century  (Shakespeare  excepted),  falls  within  certain 
limitations  of  thought  which  we  shall  presently  notice ;  that  in 
grace  and  lightness  he  yields  to  the  Elizabethan  poets.  Any 
one  who  will  compare  his  translations  from  Petrarch  with  the 
original,  e.  g,  the  translation  of  the  sonnet  beginning — 

<  S'  una  fede  amorosa,  un  cor  non  finto,' 

will  see  at  once  how  far  Wyat  is  from  the  celestial  grace,  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  his  model  1     Take  him,  however,  on  Eng- 

♦  Hapinness. 
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iish  gromid,  and  we  shall  find  many  initanGet  of  simplicity  and 
serioiuness,  and  many  lines  of  natural  elegance:  nor  must  the 
innety  and  frequent  excellence  of  the  metres  which  he  has  tried 
or  inrented  be  overlooked.  Wyat,  in  short,  though  not  of  com- 
manding genius,  affords  clear  anticipations  of  much  that  in  later 
days  was  to  raise  English  lyric  poetry  to  its  peculiar  excellence. 
We  give  one  specimen  of  this  quality : — 

'  Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent  Forget  not  yet  the  gi-eat  affiaya. 

Of  nicfa  a  troth  as  I  have  meant ;  The  ornel  wion^,  t£»  scornfm  way^ 

My  great  tniTail  ao  gladly  apent  The  painful  patience  in  delaya, 
Forget  not  yet  I  Forget  not  yet ! 

forget  not  yet  when  first  began  Forget  not,  O,  forget  not  this. 

The  veaiy  life  ye  know,  aince  whan  How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  ia 

The  mat,  the  aervice  none  tell  can ;  The  mind  that  never  meant  amiaa— 
Forget  Dot  yet  1  Forget  not  thia  1 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  ao  loved. 
Whose  Btead&st  &ith  yet  never  moved — 
Forget  not  thia ! ' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  success  actually 
achieved  was  very  moderate  before  the  *  Faery  Queen '  first 
proTed  modem  England  capable  of  a  great  poem.  But  before 
*e  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  notice  the  curious  fact 
Aat  the  style  followed  by  Wyat  and  Surrey  in  the  first  quarter 
^  the  sixteenth  century  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Scotland  a 
knndred  years  later.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  a  poet  little 
'^wn  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  is  in  most  respects  the  lineal 
^esentative  of  those  early  amourists,  although  his  models 
appear  to  have  been  Petrarch  and  his  own  contemporaries.  His 
translations,  for  instance,  that  of — 

'  Vago  augelletto,  ohe  cantando  yai,' 
tlw)ugh  not  absolutely  successful,   show  a  great  advance  upon 
^J^t;    and    here   also   the   poet's   original   compositions   best 
his  natural  force. 

'  Madrigal, 
^  This  Life,  which  seems  so  fair, 

Is  like  a  bubble  blown  up  in  the  air 

By  sporting  childi'en's  breath, 

Who  chase  it  everywhere, 

And  strive  who  can  most  motion  it  bequeath. 

And  though  it  sometimes  seem  of  its  own  might 

Like  to  an  eye  of  gold  to  be  fix*d  there, 

And  firm  to  hover  in  that  emp^  height^ 

That  only  is,  because  it  is  so  light. 

But  in  that  pomp  it  doth  not  long  appear ; 

For  when  'tis  most  admired,  in  a  thought. 

Because  it  erst  was  nought,  it  tarns  to  nought.^         t 
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This  fine  poem,  exporesting  a  lentiment  which  we  have  notices 
as  common  in  the  ante-Elizabethan  writers,  thou^  rarely  versiJ 
fied  wi^  such  skill,  may  be  followed  by  a  sonnet  in  a  still  more 
striking  ^key,  and  analogous  to  more  than  one  of  those  whi<^ 
dye  with  the  deepest  tints  the  i»ges  of  Shakespeare's  collection. 

'  The  World's  Way.  \ 

'  Doth  then  the  world  go  tims,  doth  all  thus  move  ? 
Is  this  the  justice  which  on  earth  we  find  ? 
Is  this  that  firm  decree  which  all  doth  bind  ? 
Are  these  your  influences,  Powers  above  ? 
Those  souls  which  vice's  moody  mists  most  blind. 
Blind  Fortune,  blindly,  most  their  friend  doth  prove ; 
And  they  who  thee,  poor  idol  Virtue  I  love, 
Ply  like  a  feather  toss'd  by  storm  and  wind. 
Ah  !  if  a  Providence  doth  sway  this  all, 
Why  should  best  minds  groan  under  most  distress  ? 
Or  why  should  pride  humility  make  thrall, 
And  injuries  the  innocent  oppress  ? 
Heavens  I  hinder,  stop  this  fete !  or  grant  a  time 
When  GocA  may  have,  as  well  as  Bad,  their  prime.* 

There    is   a   common   and    very  natural   illusion,    by  which 
those  who  have  real  interest  in  any  human  art  attribute  to  its 
beginnings  a  large  portion   of  the  glory  which    surrounds   its 
triumph.     More  especially  has  this  been  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  sculpture   and   painting.       Men    look    on  the   groups    from 
.^Igina,  or  the  frescoes  of  Assisi  and  of  Pisa,  and  imagine  that 
the  perfect  form   or  the  truthful  expression  of  Phidias  and  of 
Leonardo  were  in  some  way  inherent  in   the  heart,  if  not  in 
the  hand,  of  their  predecessors.     But,   allowing  fully   that  the 
tentative  steps  of  intelligence  upward  are  more  delightful  and 
interesting  than  the  feebleness  of  declining  maturity,  we  doubt 
much  whether  the  excellence  of  any  perfect  art  is  implicitly 
involved  in  work   which  is    not   perfect.      The  favourite   ana- 
logy from  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  bud  and  flower  and  falling 
leaf  has  very  little  meaning  when  applied  to  successive  human 
creatures.    Excellence  in  all  the  higher  spheres  of  man's  labour  is 
in  truth  (after  the  animating  influence  of  high  example)  so  greatly 
due  to  simple  steady  cultivation  and  experience,  to  the  widening 
process  of  the  years,  and  to  inherited  gifts  and  graces,  that  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  expect  greater  realized  merit  about  the  last 
days  of  Poetry  than  about  her  infancy.     Our  early  poetry,  from 
Chaucer  to  Spenser,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  an  altc^ther  spon- 
taneous effort  of  the  national  spirit ;  in  its  formation  influences 
not  only  foreign,  but  derived  froin  an  earlier  and  in  many  ways  a 
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im  bigbar  period,  were  largely  intermingled  with  native  elements : 
■adi  in  it  was  rather  recovery  than  creation  ;  and  the  contrast 
<Aen  drawn,  since  the  present  tone  of  criticism  was  established, 
between  Elizabethan  writers  as  natural,  and  their  8ucces8(H*s  after 
lt)60  as  artificial,  like  most  good  epigrammatic  judgments, 
B  £ur  too  clerer  and  definite  for  the  facts.  Nothing  is  further 
from  oar  intention  than  to  discourage  what  scanty  relics  exist  of 
stodj  and  rererence  for  our  earlier  lit^nature.  But  to  study  and 
Rvmnce  few  enemies  are  finally  so  fatal  as  partisanship. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  a  writer,  few  of  whose  judgments,  indeed,  are  open  to 
WTOsaL  *  Any  comparison  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,'  Mr.  Hallam 
^^bKnres,  speaking  of  non-dramatic  writers,  ^  save  Spenser's  alone, 
with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  show  an  extravagant 
predilection  for  the  mere  name  or  dress  of  antiquity/  It  is  more 
&  pisce  here,  and  on  many  accounts  more  desirable,  to  compare 
With  tn  earlier  standard  of  excellence  the  four  great  collections  of 
*e  period :  Tottel's  (1557),  Edwards's  '  Paradise '  (1576), '  Eng- 
hnd'iHeUcon'  (1600),  Davison's  'Rhapsody'  (last edition,  1621). 
Horace  has  never  ranked  high  amongst  original  lyric  poets. 
(^^tuUos  wasted  a  large  measure  of  his  splendid  faculty  on  dirt  and 
^^iflei.  Both  lived  at  the  beginning  of  Roman  poetical  liteiature. 
W  readers  may  search  in  vain  through  the  vast  body  of  verse 
<Wiined  in  these  collections  for  any  one  single  poem  (Shake*- 
"P^we's  song  in  the  '  Helicon '  perhaps  excepted)  equal  to  the 
^  sad  sustained  beauty  of  the  short  ode  '  To  Ligurinus ' — to  the 
n^ce,  nature,  and  earnest  playfulness  of  '  Sirmio '  and  the  '  Spar- 
"'w.'  What,  then,  the  verdict,  were  reference  made  even  to  the 
"^^nty  relics  of  Hellenic  song — to  the  Immortal  Aphrodite  ot 
^Ppho,  to  the  DanaS  Deserted  of  Simonides  ?-^trophics  of  spon- 
?o«m»  and  unassisted  ^"Lolian  and  Ionic  genius,  and  produced, 
^  Aeald  be  observed,  during  an  age  somewhat  analogous  in  its 
circumstances  to  the  Elizabethan.  When  we  consider  what  the 
yreeks  did,  with  what  means  and  within  how  brief  a  period, 
^*W»ted  for  so  little,  and  creators  of  so  much,  it  would  be 
^^^f^  to  make  a  thoughtful  man,  at  this  point  of  our  survey, 
^^^*pvr  of  human  genius,  but  for  the  charm  that  lies  in  the  names 
^William  Shakespeare  and  Francis  Bacon. 

Familiarity  with  the  four  collections  named  is  indispensable  to  a 
^«  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  tbongh 
*^»  Teprinted  within  our  own,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  are  not 
^ily  accessible*  The  specimens  given  by  Ellis  and  Campbell — 
^  tile  whole  admirably  choseq  with  regard  to  excellence — hardly 
*^rd  £ur  inaterials  to  estimate  the  tone  of  that  age,  far  less  to 
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measure  the  general  results  attained.  Taking  the  volumes  in  ihxk 
order  of  date,  we  observe  a  curious  progress  from  the  moumfa] 
passion  and  gloomy  cast  of  thought  which  reflect  the  troubled 
times  of  early  reformation  to  the  festive  gaiety  of  Elizabeths 
reign,  whilst  the  latest  series  reverts  again  to  greater  seriousness, 
In  the  collections  of  Tottel  and  Edwards,  besides  penitential 
hymns  of  a  directly  religious  character,  we  find  that  the  poems 
which  are  not  concerned  with  mere  passion  turn  ordinarily  on  the 
wrongs  and  vexations  of  life,  the  totus  mundvLS  in  maligno  posihu^ 
as  one  writer  has  named  some  striking  stanzas ;  whilst  the  tone 
of  passion  itself  is  austere  and  sad,  and  ^  childhood  and  youtb 
are  vanity,'  a  moral  everywhere  predominant.  Some  titles  from 
the  ^  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices '  will  indicate  that  its  quality 
hardly  corresponds  with  its  designation :  *  Of  Fortune's  Power ;' 

*  Of  perfect  Wisdom  ;'  *  A  friendly  Admonition ;'  *  Time  gives 
Experience  ;'  *  Of  Sufferance  cometh  Ease ;'  *  Being  trapped  in 
Love,  he  complaineth ;'  *  Amantium  irae  Amoris  redint^pratia' 
The  language  is  generally  simple,  and  would  probably  be  found 
nearer  that  of  the  English  Bible  than  any  other  poetry ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  prosaic  than  a  poetical  simplicity,  grave,  earnest,  and 
unfantastic.  In  *  England's  Helicon '  we  enter  a  new  world  of  a 
more  festive  and  jubilant  character.  There  is,  indeed,  serious 
and  statesmanlike  thought  (though  the  somewhat  heavy  and 
querulous  pieces  ascribed  to  Raleigh  do  not  support  the  high 
expectations  with  which  modem  views  of  his  character  would  lead 
us  to  approach  them) ;  there  is  truth  to  passion  and  to  nature ; 
but  these  qualities  are  generally  veiled  beneath  that  dress  oi 
Pastoralism  which  in  those  days  divided  public  favour  widi 
Allegory.     Sidney's  *  Arcadia '  is  the  prose  correlative  to  Spenser's 

*  Faery  Queen.'  Hallam's  judgment  on  these  styles  of  writing,  so 
iar  more  weighty  than  the  violence  of  Hazlitt  or  the  brilliant 
partisanship  of  Coleridge,  is  an  adequate  reply  to  the  criticism  of 
former  times,  which  condemned  them  as  insipid,  and  to  the  pre^ 
valent  tone  of  our  own,  which  condemns  them  as  unreal.  Yet, 
after  allowing  all  we  justly  can  to  the  ^  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  great  poets  walk  through  eternity  enveloped  and  disguised,' 
it  would  be  untrue  not  to  acknowledge  that  every  conventions! 
form  involves  loss  of  power,  more  than  equal  to  the  gain  in  grace 
or  vivacity.  It  is  hence  not  surprising  that  amongst  these 
writers  the  conceits  and  the  &ncifulness  which  appeared  il 
Surrey  and  Wyat  break  out  with  greater  violence,  i  et,  beside^ 
Marlowe's  well-known  *  G>me  live  with  me,'  and  Shakespeare'l 

*  On  a  day,  alack  the  day,'  the  Helicon  contains  an  amount  o^ 
genuine  poetry  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  match  bj 
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Ae  hgidre  or  miscellaneous  yeraes  of  the  two  following  cen- 

taries.     We  give  two  specimens — the  first  by  Henry  Constable, 

dK  latter  by  a  writer  who  si^rm  only  ^The  Shepherd  Tonie:' — 

*IHaphenia. 

*  Dkphenia  like  the  daiEulowndilly,  Diaphenia  like  the  gpreading  rosefl, 

White  as  the  son,  fiiir  as  the  lily.  That  in  thy  sweets  ail  sweets  encloses, 

Heig^  ho  !  how  I  do  love  thee  I  Fair  sweet,  how  I  do  love  thee  t 

I  do  love  thee  as  my  Iambs  I  do  love  thee  as  each  flower 

Are  beloved  of  their  dams  :  Loves  the  stin's  life-^ving  power ; 

How  blest  were  I  if  thou  wonldst  For,  dead,  thy  breath  to  life  might 

prove  me !  move  me. 

Diaphenia  like  to  all  things  bless^. 
When  all  thv  praises  are  expressM, 

Dear  joy,  how  I  do  love  thee  I 
As  the  birds  do  love  the  spring. 
Or  the  bees  their  careful  kin^  : 

Theif  in  reqoite,  sweet  virgin,  love  me !  * 

This  charming  ditty  might  have  been  in  Shakespeare's  mind 
when  he  makes  the  Duke  in  'Twelfth  Night'  speak  of  one  '  old 
and  plain,  and  that  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love  like  the  old 
age'     The  next  is  of  a  more  modem  style  in  finish  and  melody  :  — 

*  Beaoty  sat  bathing  by  a  spring  Into  a  slumber  then  I  fell. 

Where  laireet  sfaueuies  did  hide  her ;  When  fond  imagination 

The  winds  blew  calm,  the  birds  did  sing,  BeemM  to  see,  but  could  not  tell 

The  cool  streams  ran  beside  her.  Her  feature  or  her  fashion. 

My  wanton  thoughts  enticed  mine  eye  But  even  as  babes  in  dreams  do  smile. 

To  see  what  was  forbidden ;  And  sometimes  fall  a-weeping. 

But  better  memory  said  Fie,  So  I  awaked — as  wise  this  while 

80  vain  desire  was  chidden.  As  when  I  fell  asleeping. 

Hey  nonny.  nonny  1  Hey  nonny,  nonny ! ' 

Immediately  after  these  take  one  from  Shakespeare,  and  the 
vast  eminence  which  he  preserves  above  his  contemporaries,  not 
less  in  the  song  than  in  the  drama,  will  be  felt  at  once : — 
*  Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wind  ; 
Thon  art  not  so  nnkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Althooch  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh  ho !  sing  heigh  ho !  nnto  the  green  holly : 
Host  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then  heigh  ho  !  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky ; 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh  ho !  sing  hei^  ho !  unto  the  green  hoUv :    ^^f  ^ 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Hom 
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How  deeply  inwoven  ere  the  harmonies  in  thi»  little  tong — 
what  a  play  of  fancy  is  here,  what  a  force  of  imagination,  what  a 
sad  serenity  of  insight  into  human  nature  !  Spenser's  ^  ^idi*- 
lamion ' — the  most  splendid  strain  of  nuptial  ecstasy  which  we 
possess — is,  in  trudi,  the  only  song  of  Elisabeth's  reign  which 
can  be  matched  with  Siakespeare's  lyrics. 

There  are  many  small  poems  (passing  by  works  of  such  compass 
as  Spenser's  romance,  the  '  Mirror  of  IVlagistrates,'  the  *  Purple 
Island,'  the  hi stori co-descriptive  productions  of  Brown,  Warner, 
Drayton,  and  Daniel)  not  included  in  the  collections  we  have 
named  ;  but  so  strongly  did  the  national  taste  run  in  the  established 
channels,  that  nearly  all  those  mentioned  may  be  classed  as  Pas- 
toral  or  Allegorical.  A  few  mediocre  attempts  at  Satire  close 
the  catalogue  of  original  works.  The  Drama,  as  many  indica* 
tions  show,  was  then  hardly  reckoned  poetry  proper — ^it  was  a 
thing  to  be  heard  and  seen,  not  read. 

There  is  one  principle  which  the  early  Greek  poetiy  has  in 
common  with  the  English — the  concentration  of  interest  on  man 
and  his  passions.  This  character,  in  fact,  pervades  our  litera- 
ture to  a  period  far  beyond  Elizabeth's.  Man  in  his  person- 
ality is  always  before  us.  Hence  even  didactic  poetry,  pore, 
scantily  occurs — the  poetry  of  description  or  of  Nature,  in  the 
philosophical  sense,  never.  We  think  that  the  love  for  such 
poetry,  which  has  grown  upon  us  so  powerfully  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  requires  no  such  elabiVrate  theories  as  have  been 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  to  explain  or  to  justify 
it :  that  it  is  simply  a  conquest  over  ^  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new ;'  and  to  be  deduced,  in  the  main,  from  the  supposed 
exhaustion  of  prior  themes,  from  the  securities  and  facilities 
of  travel,  from  the  love  of  variety,  from  the  always  increasing 
refinement  of  social  life,  the  popularization  of  painting,  the  inven- 
tion of  watercolours,  and  other  quite  mundane  causes  not  dreamt 
of  in  their  high  philosophy.  But  whether  this  extension  of  range 
be  the  *  glorious  gain '  we  think  it  or  no,  it  had  indubitably  no 
existence  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  From  tfie  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  from  passages  in  his  plays,  we  know,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare 
could  have  rivalled  the  descriptive  faculty  of  Keats  or  Words- 
worth ;  but  such  touches,  like  the  backgrounds  of  early  art,  are 
invariably  subordinate  to  the  human  passion,  and  do  not  exceed 
those  glimpses  of  equally  splendid  description  in  Pindar  and  the 
tragedians  of  Athens,  which  every  reader  lingers  over  and  wishes 
less  unfrequent.  More  of  landscape  appears  in  the  *  Faery  Queen ' 
and  in  such  poetry  as  Sidney's,  but  modified  always  in  the  latter 
by  the  mirage  of  the  pastoral,  in  Spenser  by  the  Fata  Morgana 
of  his  splendid  allegory.  A  still  more  curious  proof  of  the  irre- 
sistible force  exercised  by  the  idea  of  humanity  may  be  found 
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in  a  work  profettedlj  dedicated  to  local  description— Drajton^s 
^Poljolbion:'  for  whilst  cities  and  villages  are  faintly  traceable 
«■  the  vast  canvas,  every  brook  and  river  between  liayle  ai|d 
Eden  is  made  the  subject  of  awkward  personification,  and  county 
cuulgfjds  with  county,  mountain  with  mountain,  like  the  monstrous 
struggles  of  the  Indian  mythology,  through  thirty  tedious  cantos. 
Readers  may  remember,  in  Milton's  earlier  work,  instances 
proving  how  long  this  personifying  tendency  lasted.  Parts  of 
*Comus'  are  like  Drayton's  manner  transfigured  into  the  seventh 
lieaven  of  poetry. 

The  mighty  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  tone  in 
jrfcrence  to  nature  may  be  set  forth  by  the  juxtaposition  of  three 
^ecimens  (to  which  should  be  added  the  sonnet  already  quoted 
fiom  Surrey),  exhibiting  the  thoughts  called  out  by  the  presence 
of  Spring  from  English  poets  of  different  ages.  We  should 
premise  that  the  author  of  the  first,  Browne,  was  by  his  contem- 
poraries under  Charles  I.  placed  beside  or  above  all  other  writers 
of  pastoral,  and  that  much  true  poetry  is  scattered  through  his 
tmequal  writings.  Willie  the  Shepherd  thus  encourages  his 
companion : — 


See  the  primrose  sweetly  set 
Bv  the  mncb-loved  violet, 
All  the  banks  do  sweetly  cover 
As  they  would  inTite  a  lover. 
With  his  lass»  to  see  their  dressing, 
And  to  erace  them  by  their  pressing. 
Yot  in  aJl  this  merry  tide. 
When  all  cares  are  laid  aside, 
Ro^et  sits  as  if  his  blood 
Had  not  felt  the  quickening  good 
Of  the  sun,  nor  cares  to  play. 
Or  with  songs  to  pass  the  day/ 


'  fioget.  droop  not;  tee  the  spring 
Is  me  earth  enamelling. 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Greet  tfak  mom  with  melody ; 
Hark  how  yonder  throstle  chants  it. 
And  her  mat^  as  proudly  vaunts  it ; 
See  bow  eyery  stream  is  drest 
By  her  margin  with  the  best 
Of  Flora's  ^ils ;  she  seems  glad 
For  such  brooks  such  flowers  she  had ; 
All  the  trees  are  quaintly  tired  * 
With  green  buds,  of  all  desircil ; 
And  the  hawthorn,  every  day, 
Spreads  some  little  show  of  May : 

Compare  with  this  Gray's  celebrated  *  Ode  on  the  Spring/ — 

*  Lo  I  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours, 
Fair  Venus*  train,  appear/— 

(which  we  will  not  reprint,  as  it  is  fresh  in  everybody's  mind,) 
and  the  following  poem  of  Wordsworth's  : — 

*  Linei  written  in  earhf  Spring. 


'  I  heard  a  thousand  Uended  notes 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined* 
In  Ihat  sweet  mood,  when  pleasant 
thoughts 
^ing  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 


To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
Tho  human  soul  that  through  me 
ran; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 


♦  Attired. 
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Thioogh  piimrose-tnfts,  io  that  green  The  budding  leaves  spread  out  their 
tower,  &n 

The  perivdnkle  trail'd  its  wreaths :  To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 

I  And  *tifi  my  £Euth  that  eveiy  flower  And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can. 
Enjoys  me  ai^  it  breathes.  That  there  was  pleasure  tbore. 

The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd ;  If  this  belief  from  Heaven  be  sent — 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure ;  If  this  be  Nature*s  holy  plan — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made.  Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  What  Man  has  made  of  Man  ?  * 

Without  invidiously  cx)mparing  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
eminent  men,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whilst  in  each  case  natural 
description  is  used  both  as  the  vehicle  and  the  foil  to  haman 
feeling,  that  feeling  gradually  extends  itself,  from  the  personality 
of  the  writer  in  Surrey,  to  the  sympathies  of  the  person  addressed 
in  Browne.  Intermediate  links,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  may 
be  found  in  Milton  and  Thomson, — till  in  Gray  the  landscape 
element  becomes  dominant,  and  what  may  be  called  without 
offence  the  obvious  moral  suggested  by  the  course  of  nature  and 
the  course  of  life  is  presented  in  language  of  the  most  exquisite 
finish,  and  adorned  with  images  of  mythological  personification. 
In  Wordsworth,  lastly,  individual  passion  disappears,  and  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  as  if  the  anima  mundi  had  found  an  organ  of 
conscious  utterance,  draws  a  picture  in  which  the  simplest  and 
closest  delineation  of  the  scene  is  connected  with  a  moral  em- 
bracing all  humankind.  It  is  this  enlargement  of  'the  vision 
and  the  faculty '  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  marked,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  animating  characteristic  of 'our  mod^n 
Muses : — 

'  Largior  hie  campos  lether,  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo,* 

^  Returning  now  to  the  treatment  of  human  passion  and  charac- 
ter in  our  older  poetry,  we  observe  many  strange  limitations 
which  '^men  of  even  the  highest  genius  appear  unable  to  over- 
pass. Thus  the  faculty  of  telling  any  short  tale  of  incident  or 
feeling,  the  power  of  drawing  a  picture  of  character,  was,  we 
believe,  totally  wanting.  The  early  writers  appear  hardly  capable 
of  viewing  anjrthing  except  reflectively,  and  with  reference  to 
their  own  feeling.  So  far  is  this  *  subjectivity '  from  cha- 
racterizing especially  modem  days,  that  we  doubt  whether  any 
series  of  songs  collected  in  the  present  century  contain  nearly  so 
many  of  this  class  as  are  found  in  the  four  early  miscellanies. 
What  there  was  of  story  and  of  action  (the  drama,,  of  course, 
always  excluded)  is  exhibited  in  the  immeasurable  tedium  di 
Drayton's  '  Barons'  Wars,'  Sackville's  *  Mirrour,'  and  similar  *  he- 
roical '  chronicles ;  and  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  to 
which,  however,  no  one  would  give  the  praise  o£  terse  and  rapid 
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namtioiL  How  large  a  field  of  what  we  find  most  interesting  in 
poetry  is  thns  excluded  I  We  know  tliat  in  fact  many  stories  in 
Terse  then  existed  in  Ballad  literature,  and  are  perhaps  apt  to  saj 
with  Keats,  when  wearied  with  modem  moralization,  ^  Let  us 
We  the  old  poets  and  Robin  Hood.'  But  these  stories  existed 
onlj  as.  the  traditional  treasures  of  districts  scarcely  more 
Wliar  to  civilized  man  than  Finland,  and  they  hardly  formed  an 
arailable,  far  less  an  influential  element  in  our  literature.  For  a 
kng  period,  in  this  direction  we  find  only  such  poems  as 
^Hndibras,'  Dryden's  Reproductions  from  Chaucer,  Fables,  and 
Monl  Tales :  until  in  the  hands  of  Tickell,  Mallet,  and  Gold- 
Buth  the  ballad  reasserts  itself ;  though  it  is  the  ballad  in  court 
dresS)  and  much  artifice  is  combined  with  its  grace  and  pathos. 
Meanwhile  such  real  masterpieces  as  ^  Black-eyed  Susan '  and 
*SaDy  ia  our  Alley'  in  England,  *  Auld  Robin  Gray'  and 
*  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house'  in  Scotland,  were  produced 
vith  apol<^  and  welcomed  with  hesitation :  and  many  years 
more  had  to  pass  before  Cowper  and  Scott,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  showed  Englishmen  that  the  purest  passion  and  the 
nu)st  perfect  music  might  be  united  to  striking  narratiye  and 
^trancing  picture  in  *  Toll  for  the  Brave '  and  '  Marmion,'  and 
4e  Ljri(^  Ballads, — which  included  '  Ruth,'  and  *  Lucy,'  and 
^  *  Ancient  Mariner.'  Poems  like  *  Parisina '  or  the  *  lady  of 
4e  Lake,'  songs  like  Wolfe's  *  Burial  of  Moore '  or  Campbell's 
'Hohenlinden,'  have  no  place  in  our  earlier  literature;  not  from 
^ant  of  poetical  power,  but  firom  the  laws,  irresistible  as  those  to 
wMch  we  arbitrarily  confine  the  name  of  laws  of  nature,  which 
forbade  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  their  existence.  It  is 
^e  that,  mediately  through  the  ballads,  the  poets  of  this  century 
^e  connected  widi  the  Elizabethan ;  it  is  true  also  that  in  a 
richer  diction  and  a  deeper  flow  of  melody  than  their  prede- 
^^«sor»,  in  a  certain  freedom  and  simplicity  of  pathos,  they  re- 
semble what  Dryden  called  the  *  giant  race  before  the  flood  : ' — 
!^t  in  essential  characteristics  we  think  it  clear  that  a  wider 
"^^al  separates  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron, 
*^ni  Spenser  and  his  contemporaries,  than  lies  between  them 
f^d  the  so-called  artificial  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
^t  should  be  otherwise  would  contradict  all  we  know  of  the 
^velopment  of  human  faculties. 

Readers  who  have  heard  our  early  poetry  specially  noted  for 
^  qualities  of  freshness  and  simplicity,  and  are  familiar  with 
"^  common  specimens,  will  have  been  often  surprised  when 
*°^y  turned  to  the  original  authors  in  their  integrity.  The  style 
^uich  Shakespeare  has  dramatised  in  *  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  the 
far-sought  conceits  and  allusions,  the  strange  contorted  phrase- 
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ology,  are  no  peculiarities  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  but  more  or 
less  mark  English  poetry  from  Surrey  to  Herbert  and  Crashaw.* 
The  powerful  effort  which  freed  our  literature  from  a  disguise 
above  all  others  fitted  to  conceal  want  of  thought  and  poetic 
fancy  (although  worn  by  many  who  needed  no  such  disguise), 
has  been  but  scantily  appreciated  in  modem  times,  and  a  groat  deal 
of  criticism,  often  unjust,  has  been  directed  against  the  poetry  of 
the  hundred  years  following  1660.  But  of  the  meaning  and  the 
results  of  the  change  begun  by  Dryden  and  consummated  in 
Gray  we  hope  to  speak  hereafter.  Reverting,  meanwhile,  to  the 
antecedent  period, — there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  characterized 
by  simplicity,  though  not  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  a  simplicity  less  of  words  than  of  ideas.  For  the  subjects 
then  treated  are  not  only  limited  in  range,  but  in  conception  ;  it 
is  in  the  drama  only  that  a  wider  sweep  is  taken,  and  there, 
obviously,  under  very  different  conditions.  Love,  as  the  passion 
best  suited  for  song,  is  of  course  prominent ;  but  it  is  lore  in  its 
elementary  aspects,  and  rarely  carried  into  any  subtlety  of 
analysis.  We  have  despair  and  triumph  and  jealousy,  passionate 
pleading,  and  proud  renunciation ;  but  except  in  l^iakespeare's 
sonnets  we  look  in  vain  for  those  finer  aspects  and  remoter  links 
of  feeling  which  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson  have  in 
our  own  days  shown  in  co-existence  with  a  simplicity  and 
natural  strength  rarely  found  in  their  predecessors.  A  very  small 
gallery  of  pictures  of  a  mistress  will  exemplify  our  argument 
We  begin  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  graceful  verses  in  the 
*  Helicon.' 


*  What  Bbepherd  can  express 
The  favoui*  of  her  fece, 
To  whom  in  this  distress 
I  do  appeal  for  grace  ? 
A  thousand  Cupids  fly 
About  her  gentle  eye  : 

From  which  each  throws  a  dart 
Tliat  kindleth  soft  sweet  fire 
Within  my  sighing  heart 
Fossesskl  by  desire. 
No  sweeter  life  I  try 
Than  in  her  love  to  die. 


ThB  lily  in  the  field 

Tliat  glories  in  his  white. 

For  pureness  now  must  yield. 

And  render  up  his  right 
Heaven  pictured  in  her  face 
Doth  promise  joy  and  grace. 

Fair  CjTithia's  silver  lights 
That  beats  on  running  streams, 
Compares  not  with  hOT  white. 
Whose  hairs  are  all  sun-b^ms  : 

So  bright  my  nymph  doth  shino 

As  day  unto  my  eyne. 


*  In  the  able  and  instructive  *  Lectures  on  Homer/  just  published  by  Mr.  H. 
Arnold,  the  reader  will  find  some  curious  examples  bearin^if  on  this  point  from 
Chapman's  translation,  with  much  excellent  criticism  on  different  poetic  stylts. 
Whilst  agreeing  with  the  Professor  that  the  true  metre  for  rendering  Homer  has 
not  hitherto  been  employed,  we  doubt  much  whether  the  hexameter  can  be  natu- 
ralized in  England,  unless  under  the  observance  of  strict  qmntitntive  rules.  Wc 
think  this  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  as  yet  the  unsolved  problem  to 
us,  which  it  was  to  the  Romans  before  the  efforts  of  Ennius  and  Lncilius. 
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With  this  Uiere  k  a  red 

Ex  cecals  the  dama^k-roso ; 

Which  in  her  cheeks  ia  spread 
I  Where  tvery  favour  graw«: 

I  In  8kv  there  u  uo  utar 

\  But  she  gurmountfl  it  far !  * 

!  HabingtOQ,  we  think,  has  been  somewhat  overpraised  ;  but  the 
best  yerses  in  his  '  Castara '  may  serve  to  mark  one  phase  of 
st^le  reached  under  Charles  I. 

•  lib  the  viotot,  which  alone  Oantioiu,  sho  kn«w  never  yet 

Proflpeis  in  •ome  happy  ahadew  What  a  ^vanton  oourtnliip  lutiant ; 

My  Caslara  lives  unknown,  Not  speaks  lou<l  to  boast  her  wit. 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd ;  In  her  silence  eloquent 
For  ihe'a  to  beiMlf  nntma  Of  herself  currey  the  takes. 

Who  dftlightu  i*  tho  puhlic  view.  But  'tween  men  no  differouce  miikea. 

Soeh  ift  her  beauty,  as  no  art*  She  her  throne  make«  ifoson  climb. 

Have  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  g^ce,  Wliile  wild  passions  captives  lie ; 

Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts,  And  each  particle  of  time 

for  ihe  bhiabes  in  her  plaoe.  Uor  pure  tnooghta  to  Heaven  fly ; 
Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood  :  All  her  vows  religioui  be. 

She  is  noblest,  being  good.  And  her  love  she  vows  to  me.* 

,  Nor  pass  on  to  later  days,  be§^mng  with  the  great  master  of 
simple  pathos. 

'S«wt  StieaM,  that  winds  though  yonder     With  gentle  vet  prevailing  fores, 
V^^f  Intent  upon  her  destined  course; 

Apt  emUem  of  a  virtuous  maid —  Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

™art  tnd  chaste  she  steals  along,  Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes ; 

'w  fron  the  world's  gay  busy  throng ;  Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass. 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  her  face.* 

We  need  here  only  refer  to  the  incomparable— 
She  dwelt  among  the  nntrodden  ways,'  <S:o. 

The  early  writers  could  not  anticipate  their  own  age,  or  build 
^bes  in  one  day  to  the  sound  even  of  Shakespe&re's  or  Spenser's 
^'^^ittc  Yet  our  first  poets  did  their  work  nobly  at  that  early 
Period.  For  if  we  look  at  Europe,  which  everywhere  com- 
Dienced  its  modem  life  within  that  one  century,  we  shall  find,— 
^  we  should  confess  it  with  a  modest  pride — that  in  England, 
and  England  alone,  was  the  new  world  of  Society  and  Politics 
^•gwated  and  accompanied  by  a  new  world  of  Poetry.  France, 
^  take  first  the  least  poetical  of  European  nations,  at  that  time 
I^uced  only  the  pedantic  school  of  Ronsard  and  his  followers, 
"j^writers  not  only  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  large,  but 
destined  to  give  diit  bent  towards  the  most  factitious  literature 
^  ever  befooled  men  of  genius,  which  was  consummated  in  the 
^allo-Grecism  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Italy,  graced  by  two 
^t  poets,  yet  possessed  rather  the  last  echoes  of  romance  in 
"^  *  Orlando,'  and  of  chivalry  in  the  '  Gcrusalemme,'  than  a 
P^fitry  for  the  days  fjo  come.     Poetry  in  Spain  remained  either 
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within  the  limits  of  a  lovely  though  conventional  pastoralism,  or  of 
a  religioui  creed  which  had  lost  at  once  its  life  and  its  loveli- 
ness. The  great  German  race,  lastly,  distracted  by  its  religions 
troubles,  was  unable  to  seize  the  spontaneous  moment,  and 
has  never  yet  reached  the  place  to  which  a  nation  so  highly 
gifted  for  poetry  appeared  naturally  entitled.  Splendid  as  are 
the  achievements  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  they  do  not  stand  in 
that  intimate  relation  to  the  mind  of  Germany  at  large  which 
our  great  poets  occupy  towards  Englishmen.  But  in  England, 
as  amongst  that  race  to  which,  on  the  whole,  ours  offers  die 
nearest,  though  a  faint,  resemblance,  all  that  was  highest  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  noblest  in  the  old,  passed  at  once  into 
poetry.  What  the  Lyric  poets  were  to  the  youthful  energies  of 
Asiatic  and  Insular  Hellas,  what  the  great  dramatists  were  to 
Athens  in  her  glory,  the  poets  from  Spenser  to  Milton  were  to  us. 
In  their  works  we  see  England,  from  Elizabeth  to  Cromwell,  in- 
terpreted to  hersel£ 

We  would  sum  up  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  by 
saying  that  poetry  is  now  an  instrument  of  greater  depth,  finisl^ 
and  compass ;  that-  a  stronger  hand  is  required  to  do  justice 
to  its  music ;  but  that,  when  touched  with  sufficient  ability, 
poetry  speaks  a  more  universal  language,  and  gives  back  the  age 
to  itself  widi  a  completer  utterance,  than  in  the  days  of  Allegory, 
and  Pastoral,  and  Drama.  The  earliest  writers,  it  should  be 
remembered,  found  no  native  model  for  style  or  manner.  They 
had  to  frame  a  language  free  from  prosaic  associations,  to  tone 
it  to  melodies  hitherto  unheard,  and  to  find  what  themes  fell 
within  the  limits  of  poetical  treatment  Hence  the  four  great  col- 
lections bear  witness  to  many  struggles,  to  attempts  in  wrong 
-directions,  to  an  inexhaustible  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  greater 
perfection.  And  so  the  works  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  bear 
no  few  traces  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  our  literature,  in  the 
fanciful  spelling  and  change  of  verbal  structure  which  have  so 
much  impeded  the  popularity  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen,'  and  the  many 
tentative  new  words  in  the  plays  which  have  not  rooted  themselves 
in  our  language.  Again,  reverting  to  what  we  have  said  of  the 
greater  subtlety  of  modem  analysis  in  feeling  and  expression,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  in  absence  of  this,  our  earlier  poets 
produce  effects  analogous  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  thoughts 
and  images  which  it  is  our  habit  to  unite  and  identify.  This 
aspect  of  our  literature  may  be  exemplified  by  requesting  the 
reader  to  compare  one  or  two  cantos  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen '  with 
Tennyson's  latest  work  Spenser  gives  the  allegory,  and  leaves 
us  to  identify  the  characters  with  real  life — in  the  Idylls  the 
moral  is  concealed  beneath  living  characters.     In  one,  we  are  in 

o      a  land 
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a  land  more  visicmary  and  unsubstantial  than  the  sea-sunk 
Ljonnesse,  which  we  jet  know  is  in  another  sense  Elizabeth's 
England ;  we  read  of  enchanters  and  giants,  yet,  as  in  Bunjan's 
all^fory,  the  second  and  truer  intention  is  always  latent  in  or 
beside  the  outward  form.  We  are  never  perplexed,  as  in  Ariosto, 
with  uncertainty  whether  the  incredible  wonders  described  are  set 
ibrth  in  jest  or  in  earnestness.  In  the  modem  work,  the  mar- 
Tellotts,  though  hinted  at  here  and  there,  is  but  once  directly 
uitioduced  in  scenes  where  we  should  at  first  have  everywhere 
eipected  it, — and  then  with  such  subtle  skill  that  the  enthral- 
ment  of  Merlin  appears  rather  another  mode  of  stating  the  result 
of  man's  folly  and  the  force  of  woman's  craft,  than  a  fiict,  even  of 
legendary  tradition.  And  throughout,  the  delineation  of  heroic 
times  is  blended  with  lessons  for  our  own  by  the  close  adherence 
to  what  underlies  all  ages, — that  human  nature  which,  as  Thucy- 
dides  remarked  of  old,  is  everywhere  similar. 

From  a  play  by  T.  Killigrew,  written  probably  about  1625,  we 
^lU  quote  a  beautiful  song,  spoken  over  a  sleeping  and  disin- 
l^ted  Prince  by  his  Attendant  Spirit  Whilst  this  is  a  more 
direct  lyrical  picture  of  dramatic  incident  than  we  should  find  in 
Elizabethan  writers,  a  modem  writer  would  have  undoubtedly 
sterilised,  as  his  leading  motive,  the  sentiment  of  the  situation, 
which  is  here  almost  excluded  by  the  directness  of  the  description. 

'^^^  Morpheus  thus  does  gently  lay  And  from  the  clouds  will  fetch  thee  down 

^  powerfdl  chaige  upon  e«Mjh  part,  A  holy  Vision,  to  express 

■wing  thy  spirits  e'en  obey  Thy  right  imto  an  earthly  crown ; 

^  sUyer  charms  of  his  dnll  art ;  No  power  can  make  this  kingdom  less. 

^  %  good  Angel,  from  thy  side —  But  gently,  gently,  lest  I  bring 

As  BQoke  doth  from  the  altar  rise,  A  start  in  sleep  by  sadden  fright, 

*^ng  no  noise  as  it  doth  glide —  Pl^ng  aloof  and  hovering 

^iU  leave  thee  in  this  soft  surprise ;  Till  I  am  lost  unto  the  sight 

This  is  a  motion  stUl  and  soft, 

Bo  free  from  noise  and  cry 
That  Jove  himself,  who  hears  a  thought. 

Knows  not  when  we  pass  by.' 

Oir  early  poets,  strong  men  as  they  were,  were  unable  fully  to 
''^^•ter  their  materials,  or  to  make  their  verse  a  complete  expres- 
^on  of  their  ideas.  They  know  not  when  they  have  spoken  their 
T^ht ;  they  are  without  moderation ;  they  render  simple  things 
^  language  too  fiemciful  or  too  prosaic ;  they  grasp  at  much  by 
%we  and  simile.  Then,  as  the  years  advanced,  freeing  men 
^ni  the  bonds  of  inexperience  and  conventionality,  in  the 
^Qsummate  art  of  Milton  was  reached  what  we  regard  as 
^  final  type  of  the  whole  first  cycle  of  our  poetry,  A  few 
^*Pects  of  the  period  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton — or,  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  his  son's  restomtionf — 
remain  for  notice. 

It  would  require  an  essay,  and  one  on  which  few  could  venture, 
to  analyse  the  share  of  Shakespeare  in  the  progress  then  made. 
But  turning  to  more  definable  aspects  of  literature,  under  the 
first  James  and  Charles  we  find  the  ^pastoral  and  the  allegorical 
styles  rapidly  losing  ground,  or  retaining  it  only  in  the  form 
of  direct  imitation  of  Spenser  in  his  Eclogues  or  his  Epic 
Romance :  Browne  (I6I0)  representing  the  first  style,  and  the 
brothers  Fletcher  (1610-1633)  the  allegory.  Indeed  the  tone 
of  Davison's  *  Rhapsody'  (1602-1621)  is  already  far  les»  pastoral 
than  the  ^  Helicon,  and  in  a  certain  sober  seriousness  reminds 
us  of  the  collection  made  in  Mary's  reign.  A  character  more 
austere  and  terse,  less  musical  and  festive,  appears ;  a  refiection, 
no  doubt,  though  often  unconscious,  of  the  political  struggles  of 
the  time  and  of  the  gathering  gloom  of  Puritanism.  We  give 
two  noble  specimens ;  the  first  from  the  '  Rhapsody,'  the  second 
from  Sir  H.  Wotton : — 

*  Preserd  in  Absence, 

*  Absence,  hear  thou  my  protestatioa  Who  loves  a  mistress  of  such  quaHtf, 
Against  thy  strength,  He  soon  hath  found 

Distance,  and  length ;  Affection's  ground 

Do  what  thou  canst  for  alteration :  Beyond  time,  pkcei,  and  all  mortalily. 
For  hearts  of  truest  mettle  To  hearts  that  cannot  vary 

Ahwnce  doth  join«  and  Time  doth  settle.  Absence  is  Presenoe*  TisM  doth  tutyj 


*  The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life^ 

*  How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught  WI10  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed; 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ;  Whose  conscienide  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought,  Whose  state  can  nei^er  flatterers  ft^ 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill !  Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great : 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are.  Who  late  and  early  doth  God  pray 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ;  More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  laid. 

Untied  unto  the  worldly  care  And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

Of  public  &me  or  private  breath :  With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Or  vice :  who  never  understood  Of  hopes  to  rise,  or  fear  to  ftdl  ; 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ;  Lord  of  himself  though  not  of  lands, 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good.  And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL' 

Readers  may  see  an  advance  in  art  between  these  poems  and 
those  quoted  from  earlier  writers.  They  may  feel  also  in  them 
a  certain  tendency  to  didactic  heaviness,  a  quality^  like  the 
tendency  to  the  fantastic  already  noticed,  far  more  consistent 
with  true  poetical  power  than  is  recognized  by  those  to  whom 

E>etry  is  only  one  means  for  making  idle  hours  idler.    Cowley  and 
avenant   are   striking  instances   in   point;  whilst  in   another 
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diiecdoa  the  thougbtfulnets  of  the  time  issoed  in  the  directly 
religious  veive  of  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Vaug^han,  and .  Quarles  ; 
writers  whose  fame  in  this  century  (we  may  observe  in  passing) 
curiously  exemplifies  the  vagueness  of  popular  estimate ;  the  first 
kring  be«i  jusdy  valued,  the  last  much  overpraised;  whilst 
Vaughan  and  Crashaw,  in  style  so  dissimilar,  have  alike  failed 
to  obtain  their  due  share  of  study.  We  must  find  space  for  one 
pleasing  specimen  by  the  last-named,  sent  to  a  lady  with  Herbert's 
•acred  poems  s—  • 

'  Know  you,  Fair,  on  what  you  look  ? 
Bivinost  Love  lies  in  this  book, 
Expecting  fire  from  your  eyes 
To  kindle  this  bis  sacrifice. 
Wbflo  your  hands  untie  these  rtrings, 
Think  you've  an  angel  by  ^e  wings ; 
One  l^t  gladly  will  be  nigh 
To  wait  upon  each  morning  sigh, 
To  flutter  in  ^e  balmy  air 
Of  your  well'^perfumed  porayer. 
These  wkite  pliunes  of  his  he'll  lend  you, 
Which  evezy  diQr  to  heaven  will  send  yon 
To  take  acquaintance  c^  the  sphere. 
And  all  the  smooth-faced  kindred  there/ 

Meanwhile  the  Muses  of  England  were  learning  modes  of 
expression  hitherto  scarcely  attempted.  Comic  songs  and  satire 
on  subjects  of  the  day,  before  almost  confined  to  the  drama, 
Wame  the  separate  pursuit  of  Corbet,  Suckling,  Cartwright, 
I^nne,  and  Jonson.  And,  as  in  the  days  of  Horace,  in  connec- 
tion with  satire,  appear  poetical  epistles  (the  first  specimen  of 
^tich  is  stated  to  be  one  giv^n  by  Hall  in  1613)  on  a  vast  variety 
of  subjects.  Few  of  these  forms  of  poetry  produced  much  that 
^  valuable  except  historically,  yet  it  would  be  an  unjust  opinion 
^Mch,  finom  die  nature  of  their  themes,  ranked  them  below  the 
J^tives  and  pastorals,  in  which  so  much  ordinary  verse  under 
Elizabeth  displayed  itself.  Their  aim  indeed  is  less  distinctly 
poetical ;  but  their  result  was  to  bring  poetry  into  vital  connec- 
^on  with  real  life  in  all  its  phases ;  thus  commencing  those 
lessous  of  sobriety  and  simplicity  in  thought  which  the  English 
^^^^  so  eminently  needed*  Even  the  ratJc  luxuriance  then  dis- 
played in  the  qualities  most  opposed  to  these — conceit  and  afiec- 
tation — of  which  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  has  given 
^cellent  specimens,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  For  the 
Jjriier  conceits  lie  more  in  imaginative  embroidery — ^those  of 
^wley,  Donne,  and  Cartwright  in  fancifnl  and  overstrained 
bought.     By  this  change  the  disease  reached  thejast  stege  of 
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its  career,  and,  bj  seizing  on  the  intellect  rather  than  the  imagrina 

tion,  worked  itself  out  of  poetry.     Compare  two  imitaticHis  o 

Marlowe's  well-known  song : — 

•  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasure  prore 
Of  golden  sands,  and  ciystal  brooJot 
Wim  silken  lines  and  sUver  hooki. 


'  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  dear, 
And  we  will  revel  all  the  year 
In  plains  and  groves,  on  mils  and  dales, 
Where  fragrant  air  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

There  shall  yon  have  the  beauteous  (one. 
The  cedar,  and  the  spreading  vine, 
And  all  the  woods  to  be  a  screen. 
Lest  Phoebus  kiss  my  summer's  green. 

The  seat  at  your  disport  shall  be 
Over  some  river,  in  a  tree. 
Where  silver  sands  and  pebbles  sing 
Eternal  ditties  with  the  spring. 

There  shall  you  see  the  Nymphs  at  play. 
And  how  the  Satyrs  spend  the  day, 
The  fishes  gliding  on  the  sands, 
Offering  their  bellies  to  your  hands.' 

Sir  W,  RaJeigh. 


There  will  the  river  whispering  run, 
Warm'd  by  thine  eyes  more  than  the  f 
And  there  th*  enamoured  fish  will  pb 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray. 

When  thou  wilt  swim  in  that  live  bail 
Each  fish,  which  every  channel  ha^ 
Will  amorously  to  thee  swim. 
Gladder  to  cateh  thee,  than  thou  him. 

If  thou  to  be  so  seen  art  loth 
"By  sun  or  moon,  thou  darkeneet  both ; 
Ajid  if  myself  have  leave  to  see, 
I  need  not  their  light,  having  thee.' 

Dr.Do^ 


Here  the  fancies  of  Raleigh,  his  nymphs  and  satyrs,  his  *  sum- 
mer's green  *  for  the  girl's  complexion,  and  ^  eternal  ditties '  for 
the  spring,  are  all  imaginative  conceits  and  fallacies ;  Donne's 
the  frostwork  ingenuities  of  the  intellect.  Lodge's  noble  Zkscrip- 
tion  of  Rosaline y  glowing  with  the  colours  of  Tintoret  or  Veronese, 
might  be  similarly  compared  with  Cowley's  Clad  all  in  White. 

Meanwhile,  the  imaginative  and  the  passionate  forms  of  our 
poetry  show  greater  clearness  and  condensation.  One  specimen 
from  Herrick,  in  whom  the  pastomlism  of  Elizabeth's  age  is 
united  to  closer  natural  description  ;  one  firom  Waller,  in  which 
the  fancy  of  Sidney  is  united  with  a  simplicity  in  which  he  is 
wanting,  must  suffice ;  nor  indeed  does  this  point  seem  to  require 
more  minute  elucidation: — 


*  Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  » 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attam'd  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  eveuHBong; 

And  having  pray'd  together, 

Will  go  with  you  along, 


'Daffodils. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  anything. 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away 
like  to  the  Summer's  rain ; 
',  we  Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 

Ne'er  to  he  found  again/ 


'  On  a  Oirdle, 


*  That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyfld  temples  bind ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 


It  was  my  Heaven's  eztremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer, 
Mjr  joy,  my  ^ef,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  withm  this  circle  move. 

Anarrov 
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A  nairow  omnriaM !  and  Tet  tiiere 
Dwelt  aU  thars  good,  and  all  that's  ftdr : 
Give  me  bnt  what  thk  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  son  goes  lound  1* 

There  is  of  course  a  sense  in  which  it  would  be  almost  ludicrous 
to  saj  that  poetry  such  as  this  culminated  in  Milton.  Between  the 
ait  of  English  writers  in  general  and  that  of  Milton  lies  the  most 
infoperable  of  human  barriers — the  immeasurable  space  between 
erery  other  poetical  gift  and  the  gift  of  Sublimity.  Nobleness 
is  the  rarest  and  highest  imaginative  excellence ;  it  is  also  the 
most  personal  and  incommunicable.  Men  like  Phidias,  Pindar, 
Tacitus,  Dante,  or  Michelangelo,  appear  to  have  no  ancestors 
and  00  successors.  So  with  Milton :  whatever  the  poetical  cul- 
fivadon  of  his  countrymen,  the  way  to  one  of  the  solitary  thrones 
rf  excellence  would,  we  cannot  but  think,  have  been  infallibly 
trod  by  that  imperial  intellect  But  we  cannot  here  discuss 
the  question  how  feur  minds  of  this  order  are  independent  of 
their  age ;  nor  point  out  how  much,  especially  in  what  Milton 
sained  frcun  the  ancients,  is  peculiar  to  him.  What  we 
v^  radier  to  dwell  on  is  the  general  fact,  that  in  Milton's 
«^le  is  concentrated  the  best  essence  of  the  early  poetry; 
onisic,  manly  strength  and  freshness,  combined  commonly  with 
a  directness  and  simplicity  of  language  hitherto  unattained; 
whilst  the  main  feature  of  ancient  style,  as  compared  with 
inodem — juxtaposition  of  thought  and  image  with  the  view  to 
^cts  of  passion  or  vividness  in  picture — ^is  presented  with  a 
P^ection  and  a  nobleness  of  which  the  ^  Divina  Commedia '  had 
given  the  only  earlier  example  to  Christendom. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  this  point  full  examination,  but,  in  the 
I^^n^  of  Socrates,  '  the  Daemon  warns  us '  that  there  is  risk  of 
^'i^erence  and  error  in  the  attempt  to  define  the  attributes  of 
^^  among  the  Greater  Gods.  Let  us  conclude  our  task  by 
remarking  the  splendid  consummation  of  some  special  pre- 
fri&ting  tendencies  afforded  by  the  author  of  *  Paradise  Lost.*  It 
^  unpossible  to  compare  a  short  drama  such  as  *  Comus '  with  the 

sweetness  long  drawn  out'  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen ;'  yet,  where 
*  Comus '  is  allegorical,  we  think  the  allegory  treated  with  more 
**ce  and  beauty  than  Spenser's ;  nor,  his  excepted,  can  any  be 
^^^ed  in  rivalry.  Admirable  as  are  Virgil's  early  poems,  yet  it 
J{o«t  be  acknowledged  that,  since  the  days  when  Theocritus  wrote 
"}*  *  Thalysia,'  pastoral  poetry  had  produced  nothing  equal  to 
*iycidas.'  We  have  already  classed  the  *  Allegro '  and  *  Penseroso ' 
^er  the  ancient  descriptive  style,  in  which  the  poet  paints 
^atare  as  viewed  by  and  in  connection  with  man,  not  Nature 
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as  she  teaches  and  personifieft  herself  ih  man.  But  these  mar- 
vellous poems  so  far  transcend  all  former  attempts  in  description 
in  any  literature,  that  it  is  not  Burprisingt  they  should  be  popularly 
reckoned  as  rather  the  first  works  in  the  modem  manner  than 
(what  we  certainly  think  them)  the  glorified  idea  of  the  older. 
If  any  think  this  classification  arbitrary,  we  would  allow,  as 
before  stated,  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  here  wiih  severity,  and 
that  Milton  may  be  rightly  placed  last  of  the  ancients,  or  earliest 
of  the  modems ;  as  the  goal  of  one  age  is  often  the  starting-point 
of  the  succeeding,  But,  in  illustration  of  our  own  view,  we  will 
direct  our  readers  to  one  contrast  more ;  choosing  our  modem  speci- 
men from  the  too  scanty  and  imperfect  works  of  one  who,  if  from 
the  promise  we  may  infer  the  fulfilment,  would  have  ranked, 
had  life  been  permitted  to  him,  with  the  greatest  poets  of 
England.  The  pleasures  of  Imagination,  Keats  has  been  saying, 
transcend  at  times  the  enjoyments  of  reality :  summer  passes,  but 
the  pictures  drawn  by  the  imaginative  memory  are  a  consolation, 
when 

*  The  Bear  &g^t  blazes  brigH  Bustle  of  &e  reap^  eoni« 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ;  Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom ; 

When  the  sonndless  earth  is  mnffied.  And  ih  the  same  moment,  hark ! 

And  the  cak^  snow  is  shuffled  Tls  the  early  April  laric* 

From  the  plonghbov's  heavy  shoon ;  Or  Ihe  rooks,  with  bnsv  caw. 

When  the  night  dotn  meet  ihe  noon  Foraging  for  sticks  and  sfjraw. 

Jn  a  dark  oonspiracy  Thou  slmlt,  at  one  glance,  bdiold 

To  banish  even  from  her  sky.  The  daisy  fitid  ihe  maonerid; 

Bit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad  White-framed  lilies,  and  the  first 

With  a  mind  self-overawed  Hedge^rown  primrose  that  hath  bmst; 

Fancy,  high-commiflsioned : — send  her !  Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her :  Sapphire  queen  of  the  nud-May ; 

;  She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost.  Aim  every  leaf  and  every  flower 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ;  PearlM  with  the  self-same  shower. 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together»  Thou  ahalt  see  tiie  field-mouse  peep 

All  delimits  of  frammer  weather ;  Metgre  from  its  odlM  sleep ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May  And  the  snake,  all  winter  tliin. 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ;  Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin : 

All  tiiB  heapM  Autumn's  wealth.  Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shait  see 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth :  Hatching  in  tiiehawthom-faree. 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up  When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup.  (Juiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it : — ^thou  shalt  Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 

hear  When  the  beehive  oasts  its  swann; 

Distant  harvest-carold  clear ;  Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing.' 

Now  take  the  elder  poet's  work^  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of 
rivalry  with  that  of  his  youthful  successor^  but  to  note  how,  whilst 
in  Keats  the  landscape  consoles  and  absorbs  the  spectator  (though 
deriving  meanwhile  its  power  from  the  subtle  contrast  between 
the  variety  of  nature  and  the  monotony  of  life),  in  Milton  it  is 

the 
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I  tbe  human  element  which  gives  ^  its  splendour  to  the  grass,  its 
I  glory  to  the  fl[>wer ;'  how  the  later  picture  is  more  minutely  and 
'  CQTumdj  true,  the  earlier  the  more  equally  balanced  :-^— 

•  If  I  ffiye  tbeo  honour  due, 
Miru,  admit  mo  of  thy  crew ;'  <&c. 

which,  though  so  well  known,  we  can  hardly  reixain  from  quoting 
atlengdi. 

That  the  curious  phases  of  the  human  mind,  reflected  in  the 
poetry  whicii  we  have  thus  imperfectly  and  briefly  surveyed, 
inight  be  brought  with  more  vividness  before  the  reader,  we  have 
Tentured  on  quotations  often  long  and  sometimes  familiar.  But 
we  think  their  length  will  not  be  regretted  by  those  to  whom 
tbej  are  best  known ;  and  such — and  we  hope  there  will  be  many 
«Ki— we  regard  as  our  fittest  audience. 


Akt.  \1,— Plutarch's  Lives.  The  Translation  called  Dryden\ 
corrected  from  the  Greek  and  revised  by  A.  W.  dough, 
sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
^  Professor  of  the  English  Language  ami  Literature  at 
University  College,  London.     In  6  volumes.     1859. 

^yUE  wppeannce  of  a  new  v«rsion-*^«is  in  some  sort  this  ii^^— 
X  of  the  *  Lives '  of  Plutarch,  is  not  only  a  literary  event,  but 
^^  of  no  little  historical  importance.  For  Plutarch  is  not 
Jnoely  the  fitst  of  biographers  by  right  of  having  produced  a 
?^  number  of  biographies  of  the  first  class,  but  he  holds  a 
P^itioa  unique,  peculiar,  and  entirely  his  own,  in  modem 
^wope.  We  have  all  *  naturalized '  the  old  gentleman,  and 
^mitted  him  to  the  rights  of  citiiBnship,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
^llsrs  of  Hercules.  He  was  a  Greek,  to  be  sure,  and  a  Greek 
^Joubt  he  is  still.  But  as  when  we  think  of  a  Devereux  or  a 
^^^y  we  call  him  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Norman,  so,  who 
among  the  reading  public  troubles  himself  to  reflect  that  Plutarch 
^te  Attic  prose  of  such  or  such  a  quality?  Scholars  know 
*n  about  it  to  be  sure,  as  they  know  that  the  turkeys  of  our  fiarm- 
y^  came  originally  from  Mexica  Plutarch,  however,  is  not 
*  scholar's  author,  but  is  popular  everywhere,  as  if  he  were  a 
^^*»  It  is  as  though  the  drachmas  which  he  carried  in  his 
P*"*®  on  his  travels  were  still  current  coin  in  the  public  markets 
^Exchanges. 

^ow  this,  we  repeat,  is  a  unique  phenomenon.  There  is  no 
other  case  of  an  ancient  writer — whether  Greek  or  Latin — ^be- 
^ming  as  well  known  in  translations  as  he  was  in  the  classical 
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world,  or  as  great  modem  writers  are  in  the  modem  one. 
Neither  is  there  another  case  of  the  world's  accepting — as  it 
does  with  Plutarch's  Lives — all  translations  with  more  or  lea 
thankfulness.  Nor,  again,  will  another  instance  be  found  of  an 
ancient  writer's  forming  so  curious  a  link  between  his  world  of 
thought  and  those  who  care  for  nothing  else  but  what  he  tells 
them  about  or  in  that  world.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  little 
translators  have  yet  achieved  for  the  classical  men ;  and  this  fact 
might  well  deserve  serious  consideration  in  our  age.  Pope's '  Homer  * 
is,  perhaps,  our  most  popular  translation.  But  is  there  any  other 
version  of  an  ancient  much  read  ?  Some  are  read,  no  doubt,  as 
aids  to  the  study  of  the  originals ;  and  some — like  our  ^  Horaces  * 
— for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  far  a  delicate  and  difficult  task 
has  been  overcome.  We  have  plenty  of  *  cribs,'  and  we  have  a 
few  ^works  of  art,  of  which  last  the  Aristophanes  of  Mr.  Frere 
is  (as  far  as  it  goes)  an  unrivalled  specimen.  Where,  however,  is 
the  mere  stranger  to  look  for  translations  which  shall  justify  to 
him  the  tantalizing  and  provoking  praise  he  hears  on  all  hands 
of  the  antique  men  ?     They  are  not  to  be  found. 

We  are  told  by  the  literary  historians  that  Plutarch  was  trans- 
lated into  modem  Greek  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  a  pious 
archbishop  of  Heleno-Pontus  had,  three  centuries  earlier,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  his  eternal  salvation  conjointly  with  Plato.* 
But  we  do  not  find  him  quoted  by  our  own  chroniclers,  as 
the  Latin  poets  and  Cicero  sometimes  are.  His  .real  glory 
begins  with  the  revival  of  letters,  when  Latin  versions  of  his 

*  Lives'  first  appeared,  and  were  followed  by  Greek  editions 
(though  not  till  early  in  the  sixteenth  century)  both  of  the 
^  Lives '  and  the  ^  Morals.'  Plutarch,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  famous  through  translations  chiefly.  The  folios  of  Venice 
and  Florence  would  ^et  abroad,  no  doubt,  and  obtain  their  share 
of  notice  from  the  scholars  who  were  now  labouring  like  miners 
in  the  long-buried  cities  of  antiquity.  But  the  important  day 
for  Plutarch  and  the  modem  world  was  that  on  which  the  eyes 
of  Jacques  Amyot,  a  French  churchman,  first  fell  upon  his  text 
Amyot  was  bom  at  Melun,  of  hmnble  parents,  in  1513  (just 
four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  editio  princeps  of  the 

*  Lives,'  in  Greek,  at  Florence),  and  studied  at  Melun,  Paris, 
and  Bourges.  He  held  a  chair  in  the  last-named  town — ^thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  L  ;  and  some  early 
versions  which  he  made  from  the  *  Lives '  induced  that  '  humane 
great  monarch '  to  present  him  to  the  Abbaye  of  Bellozane.  He 
went  to  Venice,  attached  to  an  ambassador,  whcfte  he  had  no 

♦  Fabriciofl,  Bibl.  Grsc.,  ed.  Harles,  y.  W.  ^^t^ 
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loubt  access  to  important  MSS.  of  his  favourite  author.  He 
nras  for  some  time  at  the  Council  of  Trent  He  received  some- 
thing from  each  of  several  successive  kings  of  France,  and  died 
X  bi^op,  rich  and  renowned,  in  1583.  Such  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  career  of  a  man  to  whom  Plutarch  owes  his  modem  feune, 
aoid  to  whom  the  modem  world  owes  Plutarch.  But  Amyot's 
literary  merits  do  not  even  stop  here.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Tvriters  of  attractive  French  prose.  He  had  an  immense  influ- 
ence on  Montaigne ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  our  own 
countryman,  Sir  Thomas  North,  translated  from  Amyot's  trans- 
lation, and  supplied  Shakqpeare  with  the  groundwork  of  his 
*  Coriolanus,'  *  Julius  Caesar,'  and  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  Very 
few  men  of  letters  have  done  so  much  for  the  world  as  Jacques 
Amyot,  Bishop  of  Auxerre. 

Amyot  :fini£uied  the  ^  Lives '  before  the  ^  Morals,'  and  published 
them  in  1559.  It  was  the  year  that  Mary  Stuart's  first  boy- 
husband  died  ;  and  Montaigne  was  a  young  gentleman  of  twen^- 
six.  By-and-by  the  ^  Morals '  appeared,  and  made  Montaigne 
an  essayist — so  at  least  he  tells  us  himself;  for  Plutarch  and 
Seneca,  he  says,  formed  him,  and  he  preferred  Plutarch  of  the 
two.  *  I  draw  from  them,'  are  his  words,  ^  like  the  Danaides, 
filling  and  emptying,  sans  cesse.^  He  read  no  books  so  much  as 
Plutarch's  *  Lives'  and  *  Morals,'  and  especially  admired  the 
*  Comparisons '  in  the  *  Lives,'  *  the  fidelity  and  sincerity  of  which 
eaual  their  profundity  and  weight'  And  he  further  expressly 
tells  us  that  he  read  them  in  Amyot,  ^  to  whom  I  give  the  palm 
over  all  our  French  writers,  not  only  for  the  naivetS  and  purity 
of  his  language,  but  for  having  had  the  wisdom  to  select  so 
worthy  a  book.'  Montaigne  had,  indeed,  some  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Amyot ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  quotes  Plutarch 
no  less  than  two  hundred  times.  As  every  essayist  traces  his 
pedigree  to  Montaigne,  what  a  noble,  flourishing  tree  must  that 
be  esteemed  which  rooted  itself  and  spread  its  healthy  green 
leaves  in  Chaeronea  in  the  first  century ! 

Amyot's  folios  were  popular — strange  as  popular  folio  sounds 
to  us.  The  fact  is,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  gentle- 
men of  feudal  Europe  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
gentlemen  of  classical  Europe.  Of  course  there  had  always  been 
a  vague  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  heroes. 
Niebuhr  remarks  that  stories  about  them  used  to  be  read  out  of 
Valerius  Maximus  to  the  German  knights  as  they  sat  at  dinner ; 
and  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  frequently  garnish  their  descrip- 
tions with  allusions  to  their  mighty  names.  But  all  was  dark 
and  shadowy  about  them,  and  they  wore  always  a  ^t^o^t-feudal 
garb,  just  as  the  Virgin  Mary  was  spoken  of  as  *  a  Princess  of 
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coat-^rmaur '  by  our  countrywoman  Dame  Juliana  Bemers.  L 
Shakspeare's  ^  Troilus  and  Creifiida,'  with  its  ^  Lard  ^neas,'  w< 
see  the  influanee  of  the  mediaeval  view  of  the  ancieaata ;  but  whei 
he  writes  from  Pkitarch,  they  become  di£Rnrent  men«  It  waj 
Amyot  that  worked  this  change^  by  showing  them  in  their  reaJ 
characters  as  described  by  an  ancient  in  a  civilised  age. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  then  to  hear  d^t  Amyot's  ^  Plutarch  ] 
was  the  favourite  readii^  of  Henri  Quatre,  nor  that  De  Reti^ 
found  only  among  the  ^  men  of  Plutarch '  parallels  to  the  h«roi<^ 
Montrose. — Homme  de  Plvtarque  became  indeed  a  typical  de^ 
scription  in  France,  as  we  name  plants  after  their  disooveren 
and  classifiers.  Amyot  might  be  superseded  by  Dacier,  but 
Plutarch  was  still  read  by  the  generation  of  Rousseau,  who  himself 
sat  up  till  sunrise  over  the  old  Bceotiaa's  page.  Later  still, 
whatever  vamish  of  olassicality  adorned  the  heads  of  the  ^  revo- 
lutionary heroes'  seems  to  have  come  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
source.  We  know  that  this  has  been  urged  against  the  Plu-* 
tarchian  influence.  But  the  answer  is,  that  without  it  the 
^  heroes '  would  have  been  still  more  brutal  and  vulgar  than  some 
of  them  were.  The  ^Gracchus'  and  ^Hampden'  of  our  own 
Sunday  papers  are  very  unlike  the  ohildr»i  of  Cornelia  or  the 
landholder  of  Bucks ;  diey  bear  the  names  with  much  the  same 
appropriateness  that  negroes  do  Csraar  and  Pompey.  It  would, 
however,  be  too  extravagant,  we  venture  to  think,  to  decline 
studying  on  that  account  the  historians  of  the  Roman  Republic 
or  the  English  CSvil  War* 

Amyot's  folios,  we  say,  were  popular ;  and  in  time  it  occuired  j 
to  an  Elizabethan  knight,  Sir  Thomas  North,  to  translate 
them.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  Guildford 
family,  being  a  younger  son  of  Edward,  the  first  liord  North, 
and  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  I 
But  this  is  nearly  all  we  know  of  his  personal  history.  In  a  late 
edition  of  his  ^  Plutarch's  Lives,'  dedicating  afresh  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  speaks  of  '  the  princely  bounties  of  your  blessed 
hand  ....  comforting  and  supporting  my  poor  old  decaying 
life ' — which  looks  as  if  he  had  not  prospered  in  the  world.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  source  of  his  translation  of  the  *  Lives,' 
which  he  first  published  in  1579,  for  his  title*page  runs  thus: 
^The  Lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Romains,  compared 
together  by  that  grave,  learned  philosojdier  and  historiographer 
Plutarch  of  Chaeronea ;  translated  out  of  Qreeke  into  French  by 
James  Amiot,  Abbotof  Bellozane,  BiAopof  Auxenre;  ...  and 
out  of  French  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  Knight'  This 
was  honest  in  Sir  Thomas,  and  is  also  a  sign  how  highly  esteemed 
Amyot's  work  had  become  within  twenty  years  firom  its  publica- 
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hiiB.  He  laid  the  book  at  the  ieei  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  an 
qmde  breathing  all  the  high-flown  and  stately  loyalty  of  the 
«j.  Some  exprewiona  of  his  testify  that  he  knew  the  value  of 
^riegiupby — that  he  looked  on  it  as  an  art  preserving  the  record 
flf  peit  men's  Urea — ^tbat  such  record  may  help  to  produce  other 
great  men. 

North's  *  Plutarch '  was  successful  in  Enp^land,  as  Amyot's  had 
fen  in  France  ;  and  this  though  (as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  remarks) 
each  (xapj  sold  for  more  than  five  pounds  of  our  money.  The 
fa*  edition,  we  hare  said,  appeared  in  1579 ;  and  editions  are 
twwn  of  1595,  1612,  and  1631.  Who  can  estimate  the  in- 
tofSQce  of  snch  a  book  on  the  education  of  the  leading  men  of 
4e  kii^om  in  those  gallant  old  ages  ?— or  guess  how  often  the 
powing  young  cavaliers  of  the  country  turned  over  its  venerable 
pages  in  the  big  bay-windows  of  English  country-houses  during 
^wann  summer  afternoons?  The  heroes  were  pagans  to  be 
wrc— not  equal  in  type  to  the  Christian  chivalry,  *  tender  and 
tnic,*  of  the  northern  lands.  But  in  valour — in  patriotism — in 
Boble  manliness  of  intellect — in  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
friendship — *  Plutarch's  men  *  were  not  unworthy  the  cordial 
^J  of  the  descendants  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  besides,  such 
*tady  widened  the  views  of  our  ancestors,  and  enlarged  their 
ioowledge  of  politics  and  society.  Other  classical  authors 
^ht  the  prlnaples  of  antiquity — Plutarch  showed  the  persons. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  done  more  than 
*»J  one  writer  to  create  that  sort  of  personal  affection  for  the 
"est  men  of  the  antique  world  which  has  always  been  so  common 
^Daong  people  of  good  culture. 

TTiough  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  North's  *  Plutarch'  as 
^^  was  enjoyed  in  his  own  time,  we  cannot  open  it  without 
perfectly  understanding  why  it  was  esteemed  and  liked;  and 
™^  are  men  even  now  who  use  it  in  preference  to  modem 
^f^lations.  Of  course,  its  style  is  stiff  and  what  we  commcmly 
^U  quaint — with  an  odd  familiar  homeliness  running  through 
•7D0W  its  stateliness,  and  now  its  pathos.  But  there  is  great 
directness  of  picturesque  force  sometimes ;  and  we  find  not  a 
*^w  touches  01  that  naivety  which  our  French  neighbours  have 
^  long  agreed  to  assign  to  Amyot.  We  might  quote  the  death 
^i  Demosthenes,  the  interview  between  Augustus  and  Cleopatra, 
^  last  hours  of  Cicero,  as  good  specimens  of  North's  manner, 
"'^t  a  briefer  passage  shall  introduce  the  worthy  old  Knight 
^  a  generation  which  has  forgotten  him.  It  is  from  the 
*  Pericles,'  and  describes  how  the  cultivated  fortitude  of  the 
f^ed  Athenian  statesman  at  last  *  broke  down'  as  he  stood 
reside  the  corpse  of  his  beloved  son : — 
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<  Moreover  he  lost  at  that  time  by  the  pla^  tbe  more  part  of  his 
friends  and  kinsfolkes,  and  those  specially  uat  did  him  ihe  greatest 

K'  asnre  in  governing  of  the  State.  But  all  this  did  never  pot  doi^ai 
countenanoe,  nor  anything  abate  the  greatnesse  of  his  nund,  what 
misfortune  soever  he  luid  sustained.  Neither  saw  they  him  weep  at 
any  time,  nor  moume  at  the  funerals  of  any  of  his  kinsmen  or  fidends, 
but  at  the  death  of  ParaluSy  his  yongest  and  lawfull  begotten  sonne : 
for  the  loss  of  him  alone  did  onely  melt  his  heart  But  as  he  would 
have  put  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  sorrow  did  so  pierce  his 
heart  when  he  saw  his  lace,  that  then  he  burat  out  in  teares  and  cried 
amaine :  which  they  never  saw  him  do  before  all  the  days  of  his  life.' 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  forcible  simplicity  of 
the  last  sentence.  Sometimes  this  same  simplicity  has  a  comic 
efifect; — as  when  Amyot  telling  that  Cicero  was  *fort  maigre,' 
North  renders  it  *  dog-lean ;'  or  when  he  narrates  that  Clodios 
^  had  a  sight  of  rascals  and  knaves  with  him.'  His  use,  too,  of 
modem  equivalents  for  the  ancient  distinctions  of  rank  has  a 
quaint  look.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cicero's  mother  was  of 
good  birth,  .  .  .  r^y  ixh  yunripa  .  .  .  Tsyovivai  wKws  ...  on 
which  Amyot  describes  her  as  of  noble  family,  and  North  as 
^  a  Gentelewoman  bomJ  Historians  of  the  language  might  pick 
a  good  deal  illustrative  of  its  progress  out  of  this  translation. 

But  we  must  come  to  what  gives,  after  all,  the  greatest  hold 
on  posterity  to  Sir  Thomas  North — the  relation  between  him 
and  Shakspeare.  There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  which 
Farmer  and  Warton  in  the  last  century  helped  to  make  certain 
and  known — which  Mr.  Knight  in  our  own  times  judiciously 
turned  to  account  in  his  edition — that  to  North's  *  Plutarch' 
we  owe  Shakspeare's  Roman  Plays.  Just  as  we  have  taken 
ships  from  the  French,  and  used  them  as  models  in  our  dock- 
yards, so  we  took  '  Plutarch's  Lives '  from  them,  and  used  them 
to  enrich  our  Drama  I  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in 
our  literary  history. 

The  dates  of  these  Plays,  as  everybody  knows,  are  uncertain, 
though  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  the  great  poet's  life..  But  that  Shakspeare  employed  the  *  Plu- 
tarch' of  North,  the  reader  shall  here  see  for  himself.  We 
transcribe  for  his  perusal  a  certain  portion  of  North's  *  Antony,' 
which  we  have  also  compared  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
Amyot,  whom  he  closely  follows.  Let  the  reader  then  imagine 
Shakspeare  reading  the  following  passages  in  his  folio  North 
(perhaps,  as  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  the  edition  of  1595) — ^if  his 
veneration  will  allow  him  to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  such  a 
man : — 

*  Therefore  when  she  [Cleopatra]  was  sent  unto  by  diverse  letters 
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both  from  AniamuB  YnmaeU  and  also  from  fail  frienda,  she  made  ao 
^  of  it  and  mocked  A  niomui  ao  much,  that  ahe  diadained  to  aet  f or- 
vvd  odierwiae  bat  to  take  her  barge  in  the  riyer  of  Oydnns,  the  poopo 
vberoof  was  of  gold,  the  sulea  of  purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver,  which 
kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  aoimd  of  the  music  of  flutes,  hordboyea, 
odiemes,  tisIb,  and  such  other  instnunents  as  they  played  upon  in 
^  btrgB.  And  now  for  the  person  of  her  selfe — she  waa  layed  mider 
iptfilion  of  cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,  apparelled  and  attired  like  the  god- 
«e  Vemu  commonly  drawne  in  pictures ;  and  hard  by  her  on  either 
band  of  her,  pretie,  £ur  boyes  apparelled  as  Painters  do  set  foorth  god 
^^9^  ivith  Uttle  &ns  in  ^eir  hands,  with  which  they  fumed  wind 
^  her.  Her  Ladies  and  G^tlewomen,  also  the  fiorest  of  them, 
were  i^parelled  like  the  Nymphes  Nereides  (which  are  the  Myrmaidea 
of  ^  waters),  and  like  the  Qrace$ ;  some  stearing  the  helme,  othera 
lending  the  tackle  and  ropes  of  the  barge,  out  of  which  there  came  a 
V(mdeifiill  pas^g  sweete  savour  of  perfiunes  that  perfumed  tha 
vhttfe's  side,  pestered  with  innumerable  multitudes  of  people.  Some 
of  titem  followed  the  barge  all  along  the  river  side,  others  also  mt 
<^  of  tile  citie  to  see  her  coming  in.  So  that,  in  the  end,  there 
ivme  Rich  multitudes  of  people  one  after  another  to  see  her,  that 
iiMw  was  left  quite  alone  in  the  market-place,  in  his  Imperial  seat, 
^  give  audience ;  and  there  went  a  rumour  in  the  people's  mouthe  that 
^  goddesse  Venm  was  come  to  play  with  the  god  Bacchus^  for  the 
genotU  good  of  all  Asia.' 

Thii  description — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  deal  expanded 
fo>m  the  conciseness  of  the  Greek — is  surely  a  very  striking  one, 
^  could  not  but  make  an  impression  on  Shakspeare's  imagina- 
^on.  Now  turn  to  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Act  2,  Scene  2,  and 
^  how  he  glorifies  it  with  poetry  and  music,  and  yet  how  sub- 
*wrtially  he  adheres  to  his  author : — 

Enobabbus. 

'The  barge  ^e  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, . 
Bum'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Pmple  the  sails,  and  so  perfomed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  oars  were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  &ster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  lemcy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her  " 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-coloured  fieuDis,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did.  *  * 
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Qor  iBBttiiramBii^Iike  ika  "KaioHag^ 
Bo  mua^  mmmmiatt  ti»iiari  ker  silk  eyta^ 
And  Mde  thedr  bods  adoraingv.:  at  the  hehax 
A  gettimiig  BMmiftid  stotM ;  il:^  siikeii  taetia 
8wdl  witibi  Urn  tomikQA  o£  tiuwe  flow«maoft  bands, 
TlMit  javtly  &UM  te  oftoe.     IVom  Ae  biorgo 
A  skm^ftt  iB^kttde  pezfune  UtB  tiie  lense 
OftbewyM)on^i«^luuefiiu    TbeoityoMfe 
Hfff  pooekoninpoaher;  uidAnkmy, 
£ntluNUi.€l  ia  tike  macket^iiMe,  did  sit  alone, 
Wbktliiigioaieair.; 

A  curious  little  detail  of  proof,  were  such  needed,  that  Nortl 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  this  delicious  painting,  is  supplied  by 
the  poet*s  mention  of  *  mermaids.'  Of  these  Gothic  personages 
of  course  the  Greek  knew  aiwl  said  nothing, — the  modem  tfans- 
lators  added  them  to  show  what  the  Nereides  were.  Drjden 
in  his  '  All  for  I^ove '  mada  an  unlucky  attempt  to  impioTe  on 
this  saoie  ancient  pietujre ;  and  Mr.  Tennyson's  Cleopatra  in  die 
'Dream  of  Fair  Womra'  ia  still  the  Cleopatra  of  Plutaidi. 
Three  of  our  greatest  poets — imitating  while  depicting  her — 
have  thrown  that  pearl  into  their  poetic  wine. 

In  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra  *  Shakspeare  has  followed  Mutwrch 
more  exactly  (Mr.  Hallam  thought  too  exactly)  than  in  the 
other  Roman  plays.  But  whole  speeches  in  ^Coriolanus'  are 
directly  rendeml  from  North's  prose.  What)  hawever,  is  more 
important  is,  that  the  charactera  are  Plutarch's  men — how 
jtandled  we  need  not  say,  but  still  taken  from  the  old  biog;rapher, 
whose  biographical  instinct  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  was  poetic 
genius  in  its  way.  Hence  that  air  of  claseieality,  of  genuine 
antiquity,  breathing  about  these  plays,  and  distinguishing  them 
indefinably,  though  really,  ftx>m  'Troilus  and  Cressida.'  TTicre 
the  material  was  chivalrous  fiction ;  and  Nestor  and  Lord  Mneas 
defy  each  other  to  prove  their  mistresses  worthy  the  *  splinter  of 
a  lance.' 

We  may  safely  assume  that  North's  was  the  '  Plutarch' 
of  such  men  as  Falkland,  Clarendon,  and  Sydney,  whether 
they  could  read  him  with  pleasure  in  the  original  or  not ; 
and  that  it  did  no  little  to  form  the  peculiar  classical  portv 
which  A^as  one  element  in  the  Long  Parliament  But  as  the 
literary  school  of  the  Restoration  formed  itself,  and  as  our 
prose  grew  modem,  familiar,  and  moare  colloquial.  North's 
*  Plutarch '  went  out  of  fashion.  We  find  editions  mentioned  in 
1657  and  1676 ;  but,  a  few  years  afterwards,  old  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  bookseller,  thinking  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  trans- 
lation, began  his  arrangements  for  one,  and  announced  its 
approach  under  the  presidency  of  the  great  name  of  Dryden. 
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Hi^U  obtRHMJ,  lie  Mid,  die  asviitaice  of  ^ perio»  equal  to  tlie 
enterprae,  and  not  only  critict  in  tko  tongoet,  hat  men  of  known 
fime  and  abilities  for  style  and  ormtmeni.*  Tliia,  we  anspeci; 
WW  a  side-blow  at  the  memorj  ot  the  wortkj  Sir  Thomas  North, 
Kiii|>)it — as  •  *  dfjr,  oM-fiuihloBed  wit ' — a  sentenee-  passed  upon 
CiAccua  in  lliat  period  by  the  ingentons  Mr.  Cowlej  I  The 
itiinur^  £iridoa  tkm  was  to  sneer  at  the  elder  writers  of  the 
taataj  mneh  ae  Horace  did  at  Plaiutos  |  and  die  age,  phimiiq^ 
iti^  on  many  things,  especially  pkimed  itself  on  being  ^  polite/ 
*  F6lit»  Letters ' — th«t  was  the  phrase  of  onr  ancestom  abont  this 
tne  for  whsd  we  eall  light  Utemtttre. 

Hie  great  Diyden  haying  hoisted  his  banner,  men  were  not 
vuting  to  serve  nnder  it  ^  His  reputetion,'  says  Johnson,  *  was 
nch,  that  his  name  was  thought  necessary  to  erery  poetical  or 
Jrtwwy  perftjrmanoe/  There  worked  under  the  protection  of  it 
>P«  several  wi iters  whom  the  world  still  remembers,  including 
s  few  whom  it  still  honours.  Somers  undertook  the  *  Life  of 
Alcibiades,*  and  Erelyn  of  *  AlesLander ;'  *  Otho '  was  translated 
WGarth;  <Sok)n'  and  ^Pelopidas'  by  Creech;  Charles  Boyle, 
•ftenrards  the  unlneky  antagonist  of  Bentley,  did  *  Lysander.* 
Tb»  list  farther  comjurises  die  names  of  Hycaut,  and  Rymer, 
Or.  Stephen  Waller  (the  poet's  fourth  son  and  executor),  and 
ftr.  Smalridge.  But  of  the  others — though  Duke  has  a  page  or 
^  ia  Johnscm's  •  Lires  of  the  Poets ' — all  memory  has,  gene* 
*Hy  speaking,  vanished.  One  name,  indeed,  has  provoked 
*»e  speculation  in  the  journals  of  the  day  since  Mr.  Clough's 
***■  edition  appeared.  Mr.  Clough,  in  his  Appendix  to  volume 
fiftk,  ascribes  die  *Lifo  of  Cicero'  to  *  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.* 
CW  this  have  been,  a  contemporary  has  asked,  the  celebrated 
^taad  scholar?  There  need  be  no  mystery  on  the  subject,  for 
^  real  name  of  the  translator  was  *  Samuel  Fuller,  D.D.,'  as  a 
^ference  to  the  original  edition  will  show.  He  was  evidently 
4e  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  of  whom  there  is  still  ext&nt  •  A  Sermon 
F^ached  before  the  King,  Jime  25th,  1682,'  and  the  error  is  one 
^  those  not  easy  to  avoid  in  producing  five  considerable  octavos. 

The  first  volume  of  Dryden's  *  Plutarch '  appeared  in  1683, 
^^  the  work  was  completed  in  1686.  But  what  Dryden  did 
^^'^nis  the  heavy  part  of  the  labour,  was  little  more  than  a 
P<>tentate  does  now-a-days  when  he  turns  up  the  first  sod  of  a 
^cw  railway.  He  left  to  the  young  Templars  and  wits  abont 
^^^^'n — the  umv^mty-men  and  physicians  of  literary  taste,  who 
'^e  up  his  ecrpg — ^the  task  of  translation,  and  himself  achieved 
^y  the  Epistle-Dedicatory  to  the  Duke  of  Ormcmd  and  the  Life 
*>*  Ae  old  biographer.  Indeed,  while  preparing  these  for  the 
^t  volume,  he,  was  immersed  in  controversy  political  and  per- 
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sonal^-deep  in  the  muddy  sea  of  agitation  of  Charles  IL's  latter 
years ;  and,  no  doubt,  only  r^^arded  his  *'  Plutarch  *  as  task*waik 
to  be  executed  for  so  much  money. 

But,  whatever  Dryden  did,  he  did  with  some  at  least  of  the 
characteristics  of  real  power.  On  the  cc^per  coinage,  as  on  the 
gold  coinage  of  his  brain,  there  is  still  the  head  of  a  king.  The 
Dedication  and  Life  are  still  Drydenian — ^hasty,  but  full  of  easy, 
rapid,  and  careless  vigour.  In  the  first  he  besprinkles  the  great 
Tory  chief  of  the  Butlers  bom  a  perfect  fountain  of  delicious 
flattery.  In  the  second  he  shows  a  real  insight  into  Plutarch's 
character,  which  in  its  kindliness  and  humanity  was  akin  to  his 
own.  ^  There  is  an  air  of  goodness  about  him,'  says  Dryden  ; 
and  makes  many  acute  remarks  on  biography,  which  were  not  so 
easy  to  make  then  as  now. 

The  translation  itself  has  a  certain  piebald  look,  the  result  of 
its  being  done  by  so  many  *■  hands '  (to  use  the  established  t^m)  ; 
is  less  poetical  than  North's,  and  is  studded  with  the  collo- 
quialisms, and  sometimes  even  slang;  expressions,  of  Charles  IL's 
time.  Probably,  too,  the  Langhornes  were  right,  when  it  came  to 
their  turn,  in  doubting  whether  all  the  translators  translated  from 
the  original,  and  in  impugning  the  accuracy  of  many  parts  of 
their  work.  We  shall  have  to  pmise  our  new  editor,  Mr.  Clough, 
a  little  further  on,  for  the  careful  winnowing — ^the  thorough 
washing,  so  to  speak — whu:h  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  But  still 
the  book  is  modem  English,  and  has  a  certain  ease  and  flow  about 
it  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek  in  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
knight,  whose  fashion  of  writing  has  for  ever  passed  away.  One 
might  prefer  the  elder  version,  but  it  would  not  the  less  be  im- 
possible to  adopt  it,  even  as  the  basis  of  a  version  for  general  use 
in  our  time.  The  Drydenian  one,  meanwhile,  with  less  pic- 
turesqueness  and  pathos  than  North's,  is  free  from  the  conven- 
tional, artificial  tone  of  the  Langhome  one.  With  all  its  faults, 
coarseness  included,  it  has  the  manly  freedom  and  some  of  the 
careless  graces  of  that  loose-talking,  wine-bibbing  generation. 

Dryden's  *  Plutarch'  now  took  its  turn  of  popularity,  and 
became  the  standing  English  '  Plutarch '  for  nearly  a  century. 
There  was  a  second  edition  in  1716,  from  old  Jacob's  shop,  the 
*•  Shakspeare's  Head ;'  and  another  (touched  up  with  the  help  of 
Dacier  s  new  French  version  according  to  the  Langhom^  in 
1727,  which  was  again  supplanted  by  a  third,  in  1758.  These 
facts  surely  indicate  a  great  interest  in  this  writer,  whose  influence 
must  thus  have  sunk  very  generally  into  the  English  mind.  Bat 
in  truth,  our  countrymen  appear  to  have  never  tired  of  him,  (or 
the  sameprosperity  attended  the  labours  of  the  brothers  Langhome, 
whose  *  Plutarch,'  published  in  1770,  ran  through  edition  after 
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edkion ;  latterij,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  accomplished 
Anideacon  Wrai^am.  LanghoTnet*  *  Platarch '  we  may  safely 
proDoance  to  have  been  an  article  of  fomitm^  in  every  decent 
British  household,  these  three  generations  back.  The  brothers, 
John  and  William  Langhome,  have  long  been  forgotten  in  any 
odier  association,  though  John  passed  for  a  poet  in  his  day,  when 
tkat  title  was  more  readily  conceded  than  it  is  now. 

A  sentiment  of  gratitude,  mixing  itself  up  with  boyish  re- 
eolkctions,  will  prevent  most  of  us  from  doing  any  injustice  to 
Ae  Langhomes, — whose  book  has  no  doubt  been  the  first  classical 
book  read  by  many  from  real  spontaneous  curiosity  and  interest. 
Mr.  Clougfa,  we  think,  goes  too  far  in  summarily  characterising 
it  is  'dull  and  heavy.*  But  it  was  quite  time,  nevertheless,  that 
it  should  be  superseded  by  something  better.  Besides  requiring 
nnich  correction  in  particular  passages,  it  is  certainly  not  written 
JAsgood  style,  and  we  assent  to  the  new  editor  when  he  pronounces 
It '  inferior  in  liveliness '  to  that  predecessor.  What  an  irreverent 
critic  has  called  a  *  priggish '  look  marks  it ;  an  air  of  the  lecture- 
rooBi,  less  suited  to  die  genial  nature  of  Plutarch  himself,  than 
4e  rival  air  ot  the  coffee-house.  To  show  how  the  picturesque 
riement  is  apt  to  disappear  under  such  treatment,  let  us  once 
DM)Fe  turn  to  the  memorable  Cleopatra  chapter  in  the  Antony. 
^^  is  what  the  Langhomes  made  of  the  scene  on  the  Cydnus : — 

*  Though  she  had  received  many  pressing  letters  of  invitation  from 
Antony  snd  his  friends,  she  held  Imn  in  such  contempt,  that  she  by 
^  means  took  the  most  expeditious  method  of  travelling.  She  sailed 
^own  the  river  Oydnus  in  a  most  magnificent  galley.  The  stem  was 
^^l^ered  with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  silver. 
These  in  their  motions  kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  pipes,  and 
l^ttpB.  The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character  of  Venus,  lay  under  a 
canopy  embroidered  with  gold  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ; 
^^  Ws,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on  each  side  of  Ihe 
^  Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distingniwied  beauty,  and,  habited 
^  Kereids  and  Graces,  assisted  in  the  steerage  and  management  of 
^  Teasel.  The  fragrance  of  burning  incense  was  dificised  along  the 
^ores,  which  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people.  Some  followed 
^^  procession,  and  such  numbers  went  down  from  the  city  to  see  it, 
^  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on  the  tribunal.  A  romotor  was 
"^  spread,  that  Venus  was  come  to  feast  with  Bacchus  for  the  benefit 
ofAsii' 

What  a  contrast,  this  description,  with  its  roundabout  amplifi- 
cations and  *  genteel'  conventional  phraseology,  to  that  of  the 
<P*int,  forcible,  pictorial  Sir  Thomas  North  I  All  the  oriental 
splendour  is  tamed  and  toned  down  into  the  effeminate  glitter  of  a 
Modern  drawing-room  in  a  novel.  It  really  reads  like  an  account 
^  the  expedition  from  the  reporter  of  a  fietfhionable  newspaper. 
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In  apile,  the%  of  dke  ttndoitbted  Aerili  of  Ibe  •uN.^.o.wr, 
version,  a  livelier  aad  nctte  accomte  one  hiui  long  been^a  d^id^ 
ratum.*  But  how  wm  the  wacit  io  be  supplied  ?  Mr.  Cl0ag]^ 
we  may  suppose,  felt  that  the  labour  of  a  translation  entir^y  new 
was  uncalled  for^  so  long  as  any  existing  one  supplied  tiie  maimmh 
of  a  better  and  more  graceful  •edifice.  So  he  sought  and  fooad 
these  in  the  Drydenian  ver^on,  of  which  our  opinioa  has  baea 
already  givesu  But  any  reader  who  chooses  to  compile  the 
original  form  of  that  version  with  that  which  it  bea«s  in  the 
Work  before  us,  will  see  that  Mr.  Clough's  has  been  no  tiifliag' 
labour.  He  has  rebuilt  it,  so  to  speak— aad  with  a  coastant  eye 
to  the  edifioe  of  the  Greek  architect  of  which  it  is  a  oopy^-^ 
cleaning  h^^,  restoring  there,  and  touching  up  everywhere. 
He  has  improved  the  ^  Alcibiades '  of  Somers,  though  the  style 
of  Somers  was  praised  in  its  day  by  Addisoou  He  has  duistenad 
down  the  exaberaent  jaymuete  (to  borrow  a  favourite  wosd  horn 
the  patriardi  Amyot)  of  the  Restoration,  without  sacrifi^^iiig 
flow  or  eise.  He  haa,  throughout,  employed  the  bert  reeent 
texts,  to  secUf^  the  exactness  of  lananing  dear  to  sdiioiarship 
And  he  does  not  the  less  deserve  to  have  sttoh  kbc^iis  recognised^ 
because  they  are  labours  trf  a  kind  which  Wiould  appear  esoeed^ 
ingly  di^ast^ml  to  many  men  (if  many  such  there  were)  who 
had  given  proofs  so  decided,  as  Mr»  Cloughhas,  of  the  poaaessio& 
of  original  literary  genius. 

Let  us  now,  however,  turn  our  attention  to  Plutarch  himaeUl 
What  IB  known  of  his  personal  history  is  known  from  inci- 
dental notices  of  himsdf  and  his  afiain,  soaiteied  up  aad  down 
the  vohneittons  and  misoellaneoua  witlings  which  oonatknie 
what  ere  called  his  Moral  Worica.  Hiese  noAce^  hhVfe  been 
picked  out,  like  igmim  of  gold,  from  the  mass  by  many  scbodava 
-*4rom  •  Rualdnii '  to  Donaldson.  He^ras  of  a  good  old  family 
in  Chanronea ;  a  family  not  only  respectable  in  local  rank,  birt 
marked  by  tt  turn  for  letters  and  philosophy.  The  year  when 
he  first  drew  breath  in  the  moist  Boeotian  air  is  uncertain. 
But  it  must  have  been  from  a.d.  40  to  A.D.  50,  for  he  was  , 
a  student  of  philosophy  in  ▲.D.  66,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece^  I 
and  he  talks  in  the  '  Antony '  of  that  enperor'a  baviag  Imdl 
in  bm  time.  He  visited  Eigypt — he  visited  Italy,  nraidTnig  Car 
some  time  and  lecturing  at  Rome.  He  settled  finally  eft  Jes  ; 
birth-place,  where  he  «pent  his  old  age  in  literature,  philoaophy, 

*  Mr.  George  Long  pubUslied,  in  1848,  a  new  tran^atlon  ef  thirteen  of  tlie  ; 
SmmJAmi  of  Platal^  selectsd  fbr  tlieir  b«adttg  oa  tke  liter  iiietoiy  of  ^Uie  ; 
SepubUc  A  delsti«d  Botioe  of  tbete  does  not  fall  ifoUiia  Sor  pkn  (  bvu  we^Siit^  | 
testify  to  the  point  and  spint  whiok  uuak  them,  in  common  with  all  the  vritings  i 
of  this  sAolar.  Some  or  the  notes  are  especially  ctiTious  and  suggestive:  see 
partixiaiariy  those  «i«lwi)ywfti8»  r^  T  I 
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md  d»  JdmAmgB  ^i  lead  dntict  m  ardioti  ukI  pmst  «f  Apollo. 
Ht  fivod  as  img  m  to  jlj>.  106— 4ke  eifhth  ymr  of  dw  tmign  of 
ToJM,  but  famr  nnich  longer  it  oncerlun.  He  -muM  married 
htfpily  to  a  wife  of  the  name  of  TimoxMia,  and  'had  Mrreral  toiia 
i»iH>  attaiaad  auudliood  and  left  deaoendanta.  On  the  whole, 
1^  we  kaow  more  about  Plntavdi's  penonal  history  and  for- 
mmditiga  dian  we  do  aboat  thoae  of  many  ^f  his  &twms  oontam- 
mnitft  in  litaiatere-«>Martial,  Juvenal,  QuiatiUan,  or  Soelonias. 
faggptiiig  the  younger  Pliny,  indeed,  tbeae  it  aot  a  man  of  letters 
who  flourijdMd  dnring  Plutarch's  long  lifc,  so  familiarly  known 
to  m, — the  great  Tacitus  hhnsfM^  the  sovereign  of  them  all  in 
geniBS,  indndad. 

For  the  tmth  is,  that  dM3«gh  the  mere  &cts  which  we  learn 
Aoiit  oor  btograpber  are  few,  they  are  soggestive  ones ;  while 
^  setting  in  which  we  find  them — 4he  way  in  whidi  we  aie 
totd  them— give  na  really  important  information  about  his  oha- 
i>cler  and  dii^osition.  There  was  a  dash  of  oor  modem  Pefyysea 
sad  Boswells  about  Piutardi-^  gtxKiUnatnred  egotism  and  turn 
^  gossip  and  anecdote.  He  likes  to  bring  in  a  sUNy  told  him 
^  Us  giasidfisther  Lampriaa,  or  a  piece  of  advice  given  him 
%  his  &iker,  or  an  adiruntare  of  his  own ;  which  tendency  helped 
^  no  doubt  to  the  frmidship  of  Montaigne.  He  left  on  reoovd 
^  hder  of  oonsolation  to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  their  daughler, 
^^  Timoxena,  and  a  very  charming  and  tender  leMer  it  ii.  He 
^  the  world  not  only  mat  he  lived  at  Ch»ronea,  but  why-— 
^^Bomse  he  did  not  wish  his  own  small  birthplace  to  become 
'^ec,  ^  even  by  tme  iidiabttant'  So  too  as  to  the  fact  of  fass 
^*<iui^rtng  the  office  of  looal  magistrate.  He  dares  say  pec^le 
^h  when  they  see  hksa  busy  abmt  iM  detidls ;  but  lliese  must 
^  ^  sneered  at,  says  he,  if  useful  to  the  comaionwealth.  He 
^  in  fact,  all  the  kxml,  faereditaiy,  family,  and  personal  in^ 
"^^Mrti  very  strong.  He  clearly  also  had  a  sweet  and  cheerfal 
*ttoper — eminently  social  and  domestic.  He  must  have  been  a 
^'^le  talker ;  and  we  should  say  too  did  not  object  to  a  cup 
•f^^itte.  Aoooidtngiy  he  much  loved  the  dialogue  as  a  literary 
^)  and  he  was  so  inveterate  a  collector  of  table^^k, 
|¥^hthegms,  and  ana,  that  auiny  of  the  stories  and  sayings  of 
'^^  whidi  he  gives  in  the  **  Lives '  had  previonsly  doneserviee, 
*^  «m  met  with  in  his  other  works.  It  is  impessiMe  not  to 
P^tte  him  to  oneself  crowned  with  ^  festal  gariauid,  and  telliag 
*•*  to  his  friends — say  on  Plato%  birthday,  for  instance,  which 
^  dwayg  kept  as  a  day  aft  once  sacred  and  joyful.  He  was 
^'^^^^"hsitiy  learned  in  philosophy,  of  oonise ;  but  above  idl,  he 
^  rich  in  the  philosophic  tentp^^  and  had  that  ^uick  and 
^^  sympathy  with  all  ihfa^  human  whidi  is  the  right  basis 
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of  character  for  a  troe  biogrrapher.    Witbout  that,  he  would  never  j 
have  succeeded  equally  well  in  drawing  Antony  and  Coriolannfi, 
— the  brilliant  Awnian  Alcibiades,  and  the  shrewd  old  Roman 
of  the  antique  school,  the  first  Cato. 

This  unabated  cheerfulness  of  Plutarch — in  such  an  age — is  a 
very  noteworthy  phenomenon.  For  we  are  to  remember  that  he 
was  old  enough  to  know^  and  even  to  see,  the  abominable  life 
of  Rome  during  the  worst  part  of  the  first  century.  He  was  a 
student  under  Nero— seems  to  have  been  in  Rome  itself  under 
Domitian — and,  whether  or  no,  was  certainly  contempcHnry, 
during  the  fireshest  part  of  his  life,  with  that  splendid,  ghastly, 
sinful  society,  of  which  the  Roman  writers  have  left  a  picture  so 
brilliant  and  so  terrible.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers— ^the  exile  and  murder  of  the  brave  and  wise — the  bloody 
spectacles  of  the  Circus,  with  its  shivering  wretches  flung  in 
among  wild  beasts — ^the  prosperous  scoundrels  of  servile  birth 
carried  by  in  their  rich  litters — ^the  imperial  harlots  drawn  by 
silver-shod  mules — all  such  things  as  these  were  to  Plutarch  yrhaX 
to  our  generation  were  the  Reform  Bill,  the  first  appearance  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  novels,  or  the  opening  of  the  new  Italian  Opera  in 
Covent  Garden.  All  that  darkened  the  soul  of  Tacitus  and 
maddened  the  heart  of  Juvenal  presented  itself  to  the  young 
Chaeronean  on  his  first  Italian  tour.  And  then  too  he  was  a 
Greek — a  native  of  that  rich  old  Boeotia  which  (let  the  Attic 
wits  laugh  as  they  pleased)  had  produced  Pindar  and  Epami- 
nondas,  but  where  now  the  meanest  tool  of  the  Roman  despot 
was  more  potent  than  the  descendant  of  native  heroes  and  gods. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philosopher  also ;  and  in  these  eda- 
cities were  there  not  some  additional  miseries  for  him  ?  Was 
there  not  the  niisery  of  witnessing  the  degradation  <^  such  of  his 
own  countrjrmen  (and  they  were  many)  as  profaned  those  titles — 
aretaiogiy  diners-out,  bufibons,  legacy-hunters,  parasites,  who  lived 
on  the  corruption  of  the  city's  luxury  like  the  baser  fish  of  the 
Tiber  ?  Was  there  not  too  the  hack  jeer  of  the  upstarts  of  the 
tim^  at  all  Greeks  as  '  Greeklings,'  and  all  philosoph^s  as 
babblers,  to  be  borne  ?  Yet  Plutarch  lived  through  whatever 
of  public  or  private  wickedness  and  wretchedness  he  saw,  with 
unspoiled  temper,  and  the  absence  of  any  deep  tinge  of  melan- 
choly from  his  writings  makes  itself  markedly  felt  He  lived 
as  completely  under  the  influence  of  books  as  the  Younger  Pliny, 
and  was  for  ever  thinking  of  the  Past,  without  being  made 
miserable  by  the  contrasts  which  it  forced  upon  him.  Indeed, 
in  his  ^  Political  Precepts,'  he  indulges  in  a  dry  little  laugh  at 
those  among  his  Greek  omtemporaries  who  kept  harping  on  old 
Greek  glories  which  they  could  never  imitate.     He  wi^es  that 
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tiiej  would  tiy  to  renew  tome  of  die  better  qualities  of  ike 
aaoente — ^their  moderation  and  aelf-denial,  for  instance — ^bat 
lUak»  that  Marathon  and  PlatKa  may  at  this  time  of  day  be  left 
to  the  schools  of  the  Sophists.  The  passage  is  wordi  remember- 
JOfT,*  since  one  charge  against  Plntarch  has  been  an  undue  and 
mistaken  admiration  of  antiquity  to  die  exclusion  of  all  sense  of 
die  deference  of  conditions  between  different  ages.t 

Mr.  Clongh  has  some  observations,  in  his  Preface,  on  Plutarch's 
xdation  to  ^e  bad  imperial  reigns,  whidi  the  reader  will  find 
cipecially  interesting  at  this  particular  point  which  we  hare 
nadied: — 

'  It  may  be  said,  too,  perhaps  not  nntndy,  that  the  Latin,  the  metro- 
pofitan  writers  less  fidthfdlly  represent  the  general  spirit  and  charactei^ 
of  the  times,  than  what  oame  from  the  pen  of  a  simple  Boeotian  pro- 
viaeial,  writing  in  a  more  uniTersal  language,  and  unwsrped  by  the 
itrong  local  reminisoenoes  of  the  old  home  of  the  Senate  and  ike 
BepaWc.  Tacitus  and  Jurenal  have  more,  perhaps,  of  the  **  antique 
B(misn "  than  of  the  oitisen  of  the  great  Meditezranean  Empure. 
The  eyils  of  the  imperial  goTexnment,  as  felt  in  the  capital  city,  are 
depicted  in  the  Bcmian  prose  and  Terse  more  Tividly  and  more 
yeoemently  than  suits  a  general  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
imperial  world,  even  under  the  rule  of  Domitian  himself.' 

With  Plutarch's  philosophy,  as  a  system,  we  are  not  porticu- 
lariy  <XMicemed  on  this  occasion.  He  takes  his  proper  place 
amcng  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  has  been  defined  as  *  a  Platonist 
tinctored  with  Orientalism.'  %  But  it  does  behove  us  to  know 
that,  though  philosophy  did  not  give  him  his  genius  for  biography, 
it  gave  hun  the  motive  for  applying  it,  and  diat  there  is  mudi  in 
hit  pliilosophy  which  is  noble  and  wise.  He  believed  with  all 
his  heart — and  it  was  a  warm  heart — in  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world,  in  Providence,  and  in  Immortality.  He  believed 
most  fervently  that,  in  the  long  nuv  Good  triumphed  in  the 
mdverse ;  and  that,  relying  on  so  mighty  a  truth,  a  man  ought 
ever  to  be  ready  to  bear  all  and  lose  all  for  the  sake  of  what  his 
conscience  and  knowledge  taught  him  to  be  right.  Here,  then, 
are  the  moral  bases  of  Plutarch  as  a  historian  of  the  doings  of 
men.  That  he  knew  anything  of  Christianity  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, but  he  preached  the  b^t  principles  accessible  to  human 
reason  before  Christianity  was  revealed.  He  rejected  the  more 
superstitious  parts  of  his  own  faith,  and  detested  the  foreign 
additions   which  made    it   worse;    and,   if  he   officiated   as  a 

*  See  H  in  tiie  TUXir$Md  nm^ry^Xfmwm,  Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  iz.  343. 
t  hotd  Macanlay  piifhes  this  too  £u>  in  hit  Emy  (not  reprinted)  on  <  Bittotj,' 
'^EdhAwrgh  Eeview,  1828. 
t  DonJdflon't  •  History  of  Greek  Literature/  iii.  178-182.         C  r^c^n\o 
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priest  of  ApoUo,  we  knwvr  dnt  fae  w«iU  do  this  in  no  Ukid^ 
grovellifl^  wKy,  He  kyved  Grecian  tamdatMNW  too  weU  not  i0 
rapect  the  old  oecemaonim  of  Gvaotttn  tpwrohip^  «ad  tkne  wOTddj 
symbolise  to  htm  the  higher  ideas  whieh  his  philosophy  taag-h^ 
hira,  besides  serving  hiidi  ss  sieuis  for  keeping  «li¥e  in  the 
people  thst  vevrarenoe  ibr  the  Unseen  Mid  Etenal  without  which 
man  is  meaner  than  the  brutes.  Nogeanxnis  reader  bat  wUl  think 
kindly  of  the  old  philosa|iher)  die  ohild  of  an  age  of  bafiboDssuid 
revelJerS)  when  he  piotiires  him  far  away  fimn  the  hun  and 
aplendonr  df  Rome,  g^ii^  thnmgh  die  aadqiie  rites  of  Ae  tessple 
at  Delphi,  in  the  rocky  and  secluded  valley  which  still  thniis 
the  traveller  with  its  loneliness*  Without  a  kindly  heart  for 
such  diii^ps,  would  he  ever  liave  r^ireseiited  so  well  to  us  iixo 
older  Greek  life  a;t  all? 

Them  is  no  doubt,  we  a^peat,  dMit  it  was  a  philosophussJ 
notive  idiich  first  set  Plutarch  writing  ^ iiives.'  ^  I  began 
them,'  he  sa^m  mor$  mw,  *for  die  benefit  of  odiRs,  and  oontinaie 
them  for  my  own'  {Timokm).  ^I  am  not  writing  histories,'  he 
tells  us,  in  a  more  famous  passage,  *  but  l^Yes.'  He  meant,  in 
jhct,  to  exhibit  the  great  men  of  the  old  times  and  preach  upon 
diem :  to  point  a  moral  upon  dieir  virtues  or  their  shortcomings 
for  the  benefit  of  well-meaning  people  generally.  He  had  no 
literary  object  in  view,  strictly  speaking,  b«t  one  which  he 
thought  much  higher.  The  philoac^phical  sohodb  of  antiquity 
did  not  esteem  literature,  m  mch^  so  gnady  ns  some  mny  think. 
In  the  opening  tif  his  ^  Bericles,'  Plutarch  1^  ns  see  veiy  dearly 
his  feeling  on  the  point     He  observes  thete  that-" 

*Ko  generotDi  or  iiigeimo«  young  man** wotdd  "feelindtieed  by  Us 
pleaRSure  in  dieir  poems  to  widi  to  be  an  Anacreon,  err  Fhiletas,  or 
ArcMleehus.  For  it  does  not  neosssarily  f&llew,'  he  jpMceeds,  'that 
if  a  pieoe  of  work  pkase  for  its  graoefid&eBB,  dMielbiu  heth^ 
it  deserves  e«r  adttiiataon.  ....  Bat  virtus,  by  the  bass  #^^tF*ifgit 
of  its  actions,  oan  so  afib^t  men's  minds  aS  to  eeeate  at  onoe  botii 
admiration  of  the  things  done  and  desire  to  imitate  thsm.  ....  And 
80,  we  have  thought  fit  to  iq>end  our  time  and  pains  in  uniting  of  the 
lives  of  fiamoBS  persons.' — {ClougJiy  i.  320.) 

In  <nder  to  do  jnstiee  %>  enr  biegrapher,  then,  w«  mnst  always 
remember  that  this  was  his  point  of  view,  void  th«t  he  would 
hav<e  esteemed  criticism  of  his  mere  exeontten  a  very  secendaiy 
m«tter«  We  must  remember,  also,  that  ihe  writing  ikis  Lives  m 
paiuUets  was  sen  essential  part  of  his  moral  plan,  end  Ihat  the 
ancients,  in  quoting  him,  quoted  the  parallels  and  not  the  single 
Lives :  talking  of  Plutardi's  '  Pekpidas  and  MaimUns,'  Pb- 
tarch's  *  Aristides  and  Cato  *  (each  of  which  made  a  tocik\  and.  so 
with   the    rest      Obviously,  when  there  were^  two   jpesssfls  to 
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!  fwnpape,  a  aoral  oowiA  be  twioe  ai  well  poisled  and  cnforuwi^ 
«--4iot  to  Mntion  llwt  the  tippoiUmity  iras  ezceUoit  of  Mviying 
^  ffeiy  otftmoUi  Chntim  bj  placing  them  on  ma  equality  with 
laa  man  wkoac  raoa  ttill  ^mreinad  the  woiU  in  the  writer '•  timek 
Again,  the  dmmatyiog  and  coupling  aien  in  this  way  impliad  a 
faiiiuwa  oouatptian  of  tin  duaaeter  oomnMn  to  bodi :  the  ooa« 
cepHon  af  aa  idaa  ar  whole  as  jnateriai  for  each  *  book/  to  forat 
whicli  was  evideotly  a  philosopher's  tadc  Henoe  the  unity  of 
PhtercVs  great  wocfc,  cme  of  its  chief  titles  to  unmortatity. 
Eaeiy  hoo  is  at  once  meamiTd  by  a  moral  standard  and  pot  in 
veiataon  with  some  other  hero.  Over  the  ^ofe  performance  a 
pkmung,  caeating  spirit  mores  and  breathes.  E^^ary  Life  helps 
ysQ  lo  nndentand  and  aj^rerisle  every  other  Life ;  each  Greek  is 
a  Greek,  and  each  Roman  a  Roman,  but  bath  are  more  perfectly 
aaderatoad  by  the  oppaaition.  The  yalae  oi  this  u»e  of  parallel* 
ina — ^whtch  Plvtarcn  has  oontrived  to  identify  with  his  name---^ 
extends  over  many  fields  of  intellectual  inquiry,  and  might,  we 
think,  be  beneficnaiiy  enqployed  stilL 

We  cannot  indeed  aasert  that  equal  jndgment  is  shown  by 
natarch  in  all  his  selectioiis  of  men  fer  comparison.  Sometimes 
be  chooses  a  pair  for  their  resemblance  of  character,  and  sonM* 
times  rather  fer  a  similarity  in  their  destinies.  Thus  he  joins 
Peloptdaa  and  Maroellus  beosnse  they  were  *  both  great  men  who 
Ml  bj  their  own  radmess  *'— the  common  quality  of  these  war^ 
risis.  Bat  sorely  his  motire  for  coupling  Akibtauks  and  Corio* 
hms  was  only  dbat  both  quarrelled  with  their  own  States,  sinoe 
diey  wete  quite  unlike  in  disposition,  and  belonged  to  totally 
diftrmit  kkads  of  life  and  civilisation.  Conr  snd  Alexamler 
came  natandly  togedmr  to  him,  each  being  a  conqu^or  repM^ 
seating  also  the  cultivated  intellect  and  ripe  or  overripe  deve* 
kprnent  of  his  time.  Dearosdienes  and  Cicero  mK  by  an 
inesistibie  afinity-^in  endowments,  poaition,  and  fete — for  his 
parposes.  But  if  he  was  not  always  so  happy,  we  must  remember 
the  dificnity  of  his  task,  seeing  that,  besides  the  infinite  variety 
ol  human  character,  every  man  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conditioiis  maier  which  he  finds  himself  jdaced.  All  things 
omaidcred  his  oompaiative  unaccpiaintance  with  things  Raman 
included — me  are  rather  surprised  that  Pluturdi  has  done  so 
aonderfally  wril.  How  happily  the  austere  virtue  of  Aristides 
sete  off  that  af  Cato  the  Eiderl  How  well  Phocion  awl  tha 
Younger  Cato — the  two  un-^enially  virtuous  men  (so  to  speak) 
id  decadent  ages,  both  sarcastic  reformers,  and  failing  in  their 
nrfsiBBB     suit  each  ^bar  I 

Of  course  we  must  say  something  here  of  the  ancient  charge 
against  Plutarch,  that  in  woricing  out  these  parallels  he  is  un- 
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duly  favourable  to  his  countrymen.     Who  can  help  liking'  hii 
own  people  better  than  those  of  another  country?    But  try  Plitj 
tarch  fairly.     Compare  his  treatment  of  the  Romans  wiih.  that  ai 
the  EnglLdi  by  the  French,  or  the  French  by  the  English  writers^ 
— ^nay,  with  that  of  a  Tory  hero  by  a  Whig  historian,  and  tncei 
versa  I     Consider  the  circumstances  under  which  his  judgments 
had  to  be  delirered,  subject  as  he  was  to  any  proconsul  or  procu- 
rotor  appointed  by  a  Roman  emperor  I     We  are  pretty  confident! 
that  from  such  a  thorough-going  examination  Plutarch  would 
emerge  not  only  an  honest  but  a  generous  man.     In  his  *  Com- 
parison of  Fabius  with  Pericles,'  he  says,  *  No  action  of  Pericles 
can  be  compared  to  that  memorable  rescue  of  Minucios.'      In 
*  Demosthenes  and  Cicero '  he  gives  Cicero  the  preference  in 
almost  every  point  of  character,  except  where  he  rebukes  his 
vanity.     In  *  Lysander  and   Sylla '   he   frankly  pronounces   the 
achievements  of  Sylla  ^  beyond  compare.'    He  coxidemns  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Alcibiades,  yet  is  not  harsh  in  his  narrative  of  that 
of  Antony.     And,  when   he  ^  sums  up '   between   Cimon  and 
Lucullus,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Cimon  had  lived 
to  retire  into  an  easy  old  age,  he  might  have  been  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent,  too  I 

Has  he  not,  we  would  now  ask,  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the 
matter  of  his  authority  as  an  historian?     Critics  have  handled 
him  very  roughly  on  this  score.     They  say  that  he  contradicts 
himself  sometimes ;  that  he  is  too  fond  of  a  good  story  (Mitford's 
standing  objection);   that  his  military  narratives  are  incorrect 
or  imperfect ;  that  he  is  not,  in  short,  a  severe,  elaborate,  and 
perfectly  trustworthy  historical  writer.     Now,  considering  that 
he  has  left  fifty  biographies,*  ranging  over  the  events  of  some 
thirteen   hundred  years — ^from  Theseus  downwards, — ^it   would 
indeed  be  madness  to  expect  from  him  unvarying  accuracy  of 
detail.     Nor  did  he  ever  intend  to  be  an  original  historian,  like 
his  contemporary  Tacitus — to  be  a  fountain  of  authority,  that  is, 
to  succeeding  ages.    He  assumes  that  you  know  the  general  facts,  ; 
and   only  aspires  to  show  you  the  men,  in  his  capacity  of  a 
didactic  and  moralising  biographer.     He  draws  you  the  figures 
and  actions  of  history,  as  it  were,  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  with  | 
running  titles  more  copious  and  instructive  than  those  of  that  | 
quaint  old  work  of  art,  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  supersede  the   j 
chroniclers.     These  are  his  portraits  with  his  remarks ;  are  they  j 

•  Forty-six  arranged  in  ."parallels,  and  four  {Artaaerxm^  Aratus^  Gaiba,  Oikf) 
which  stand  hv  themselves,  and  did  not  originally  bekmg  to  this  coUeotioB. 
Several  parallel  lives  are  lost,  of  which  Epaminondas  and  Sdpio  the  Younger 
roust  be  deeply  regrett^.  Eight  '  Comparisons '  are  missing,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  lives  now  stand  is  not  the  original  one.     c-,^-,,-,^^^  ^y  GoOgk 
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lUtf  We  take  it  that  tftol  it  the  qimtioD  for  the  critic  of  Plntarck 
He  isTagne  in  hit  accounts  of  SertoriutV  campaign!.  Very  true. 
But  does  he  not,  in  spite  of  this,  delineate  the  man  Sertorius 
futhfiillj?  He  repeats  some  dubioos  anecdotes  of  Pericles ;  jet, 
may  we  not  suppose  that  Pericles  was  much  such  a  perM>n  as  he, 
nAewhokf  would  have  us  think  him  to  be?  Observe,  too,  that 
there  is  never  a  trace  of  malignity  perceptible  in  Plutarch,  what* 
erer  anecdotes  he  may  be  telling.  If  he  em,  it  is  from  over- 
fandness  for  stories.  He  knew  that  they  illustrated  character, 
^  did  not,  perhaps,  always  sufficiently  remember  that  no  stories 
it  all  about  a  man  would  be  better  than  inexact  ones.  Yet  he 
constantly  shows  his  honesty  of  intention  by  qualifying  them 
*itli, '  as  Hermippus  says,' — or,  *  so  Theopompus  reports,'  &c. 
And  this  way  he  has  of  making  a  confidant  of  the  reader  helps 
to  cement  his  familiarity  with  one.  We  get  to  know,  and  even 
to  relish  his  weak  points,  just  as  we  are  rather  amused  t&an 
ooied  hv  the  occasional  digressions  on  physics  and  such  subjects, 
f  hich  he  winds  up  so  naively  with,  *  but  enough  of  this  '—or, 
'  thii,  however,  rather  belongs  to  another  occasion  I '  The  fact 
IS  that  he  wrote  the  *  Lives '  in  his  latter  years,  under  the  mild 
'^J  of  Trajan,  and  that  he  must  be  excused  for  occasional  gar- 
^tj.  It  was  a  Greek  weakness  fit>m  which  not  even  philo- 
"TW  were  exempt 

Bat  we  must  not  fancy  either  that  the  *  Lives '  have  not  high 
^^^storical  value  apart  bom  their  biographical  charm.  Do  we 
^^er  meet  a  modem  work  on  Greece  or  Rome  for  some  part  of 
Vttich  Plutarch  is  not  a  leading  authority  ?     If,  as  Byron  says, — 

'  Mitford  in  the  nineteenth  centnry, 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  ike  lie,' 

7^0*8  not  his  frequent  reference  to  him  betray  his  sense  of  his 
^poitance  ?  We  encounter  his  name  in  the  foot-notes  of  the  lucid 
P^  of  Grote,  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  that  he  is  always  en- 
^ed  to  attention.  His  reading  is  admitted  by  all  men  (Niebuhr 
^Wed,  though  his  tone  is  patronising)  to  have  been  immense. 
}^  of  *  Antony ' — one  of  his  best  biogfraphies — are  indispens- 
^oie  to  Roman  history.  He  used  and  he  quotes  many  a  work 
''jpich  sunk  long  ago  under  the  waves  of  time — the  Memoirs 
^.^yUa,  and  Augustus,  and  DelHus  (our  old  friend  ^moriture 
"^"t')  included, — for,  as  Heeren  remarks  in  his  valuable 
^^tiae,*  he  seems  always  to  have  used  autobiographical  works 
''^'^  he  had  an  opportunity.  Now,  if  being — as  he  admits 
"""^o  first-rate  Latin  scholar,  he  still  refers  to  so  many  Latin 
^'ithors  as  we  find  him   citing,  what  may  we  not  suppose  to 
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li»T»  been  hk  genetal  infoniMitiiMi?     UmlMribtodlf  we  are  i 

always  in  a  poaition  to  test  kbm  Bai  i»  KMna  oaaaa  we  a 
We  haTe,  for  exampla,  aa  abuadaiit  BNilerial  fer*  judging'  oi 
Cicero's  real  character  ac  tkat  of  anpf  greal  kisloviaal  'p&n0Bag&, 
Now,  we  are  among*  thece  wiio  dimk  with  neepeet  and  kindaen 
dp  that  great  man ;  and  we  shaaM  be  qmte  ccmtent  ti>  acjcepCv 
generally  and  snibstaBliaUj,  PhitamhV  accomit  of  his  career  and! 
disposition^  i 

Sappose,  howerer,  that  we  now  tarn  i»  that  leatare  of  IMntordi! 
which  admits  of  lasscontroTeriy*--to  which  he  owes  his  peculiar! 
moral  value  and  widenipread  European  lam« — to  his  genius  as  al 
biographer.  J^ere  be  reigns  supreme.  A  certain  eye  for  the 
seiaure  and  presentation  in  a  ^  Life '  of  a  great  personality  was  to 
him  what  dramatic  genius  was  to  Shakspeare,  or  the  faenhy  for 
telling  a  story  to  Livy.  It  was  an  instinct,  working  in  him  all 
his  days,  and  finding  him  incessant  employment  in  his  old  age. : 
He  fancied— ^the  good  man — that  he  was  only  a  philoaophicai 
teacher,  helping  the  new  generation  to  be  good  bc^s.  In  reality 
he  was  as  much  a  genius  and  an  artist  as  any  of  his  countrymen 
who  helped  to  build  or  adorn  the  Parthenon.  Perhapa  he  was 
in  great  measure  unccmsoious  of  this — and  so  much  the  better. 

All  genius  of  course  rests  on  a  moral  bans,  and  is  mixed  up  > 
for  good  or  evil  with  the  personal  character.     In  Pltttaitjh^is  case 
a  heart-felt  reverence  for  the  great  and  the  good  was  blended 
with  a  human  sympathy  which  made  him  long  to  know  great 
and  good  men  familiarly — long  to  be  aUe  to  eormect  that  whidr  i 
was   transcendant   and    heroic    in   them  with  that  which  they 
shared  with  every-^lay  mankind.     Here  was  Plutarch's  object 
— ^not  to  recognise  nobleness  only,  which  all  healthy,  clear-sighted  \ 
minds  do — ^not  to  gather  personal  and  private  details  only,  which 
the  tattler  and  gossip  do  after  their  kind — no,  but  to  seiae  the  rela- 
tion between  them  I     He  wanted  to  make  the  little  things  abcnit  a 
hero  throw  light  on  the  great  things  about  him.     He  yeamad  to  \ 
know  him  in  his  entirety.     Why  he  should  have  been  able  to 
achieve]  the  result  he  amved  at  in  literature  is  Nature's  secret, 
very  jealously  kept     But  this  was  his  ideal ;  and  this  constitutes 
his  originality.     There  are  biographers  who  deal  with  the  hero,  I 
and  biographers  who  deal  witi^  the  man.     But  Plutarch  is  the  I 
representative  of  ideal  biography,  for  he  delineates  both  in  one.  ! 
Even  if  a  writer  should  appear  who  did  the  work  better,  he 
could   not   improve   on   the   thought — which   ought   to   secure  I 
Plutarch  a  place  among  the  creative  spirits  of  the  world.     It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that   his  faculty  was  Shakspearian  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree ;  and  when  Shakspeare  went,  as  we  have 
seen,  ta  the  old  Greek  for  material,  he  did  not^nly  find  marble 
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Ikra,  hm  hmmi  aiMsam  wemiy  h«wii.  Hie  poet  cmmu  momAy  m 
maek  to  the  hicfgmfk&r  m  ^kt  biefraplier  to  die  poet 

Tbteeit  thkHT  we  weald  P^at  o«t  ie,  tket  Pl«luck  keepe  hk 
Auuliv  deleilft  m  Kiboedinetioiu  He  fiiet  thiaks  «f  his  gveet 
mm  m  tL  greei  nea  befeie  hoafimg  himeetf  with  the  ckunettk 
tnohet  (h^hl J  as  he  vahMS  thett)  nmmnnmry  to  the  fisU  pov* 
teitoe.  a»  his  hero's  dignitj  kse*  naAin^  whiek  i»  a  very 
ffiipOTtaBi  eeasiderntion,  A  writer  of  meas  perts  maj  be 
^linpliiy  *  bgr  wevkiiig  «p  little  items  of  deecriptaon  wUk  care ; 
^to  nice  a  chaneter  or  event  ee  a  whole,  aad  only  use  details 
»  aofsettesiee,  reqairee  high  iatellect  When  yoa  close  jour 
^Fhtarcfa,'  after  reacting,  saj  his  *  Themistoeles/  year  first 
^^ooi^  is  of  the  eoaiplete  character  ■  dnriag,  sabtle^  generous^ 
^  with  a  dash  of  soaiediiiig  ostentatious  or  theatrical  ahoat  it 
yoedo  not  reflect  how  skilfully  this  is  dme,  but  how  iife*like  it 
^  Only  afterwards,  and  on  further  examination,  do  you  per- 
<*m  bow  admirably  the  miimtim — ^trifling  each  in  itself— have 
^|k&  iato  their  proper  places.  That  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  am- 
^o«8  aad  prominent  among  his  fellowa-^that  ^  the  trophy  of 
Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep ' — his  pointed  sayings-— the 
^  that  swine  aloagside  one  of  the  galleys  when  Athens  takes 
l»  ths  sea-— Xerxes'  gold  chair — and  sueh  things,  are  distributed 
*^  W^eiously  dirou^  the  narrative  that  they  give  it  aaimation 
^  isality  without  being  obtmsiTe. 

^^HicB  once,  however,  we  hare  recognised  his  gra^  of  cha» 
'^^  in  all  its  width  and  variety,  we  may  indulge  ourselves, 
^  improperly,  in  studying  the  charm  of  his  handling  of  details, 
^  ^oaotity  cif  anecdotes  and  hoM^nwts  which  he  has  accumu^ 
"^  m  these  '  Lives '  is  wonderfol.  He  had  a  passion  for  them, 
^  oceasionally  (with  a  weakness  seen  in  other  old  gentlemen) 
^Is  them  over  and  over  again.  He  follows  his  heroes  from 
tehool  to  public  life,  and  home  again— peeps  into  their  family 
^s,  tarries  with  them  over  the  wine,  watches  how  they  bear 
J^l^rity  and  misfortune,  and  lingers  by  their  death-beds,  or 
^^  down  to  them  as  they  lie  dying  on  the  battle-field,  to  catch 
^  last  words,  aad  see  how  they  face  their  last  trial.  Every- 
^'^y  he  thinks,  that  a  man  can  say  or  do  shows  character  ;  and 
^v  write  biography  if  not  completely?  As  he  is  always 
l^^ent  and  kindly,  he  never  emends  by  this  copiousness ;  while 
^  *ttbjectB  are  persomges  of  such  historical  importance,  that 
^*y  anjthii^  they  do  or  say  can  seem  quite  trivial. 

The  sayings  which  Plutarch  records  are  even  more  welcome 
**^ki«  aneolotes,  and  have  many  of  them  passed  into  familiar 
IJf®  m  modem  times.  It  completes  the  character  of  a  great  man 
*^ie  talks  greatly,  as  many  of  Plutarch's  men  did  ;  and,  whether 
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or  no,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  by  having  specimc 
of  his  &miliar  speech.  It  is  worth  remarking  too  that  the  men  I 
action  have  usually  been  better  talkers  than  the  men  of  let 
or  were  so  at  least  in  antiquity.  The  latter  might  discourm  ma 
richly  in  conversation,  but  did  not  equal  the  soldiers  and  statesm^ 
in  those  brief,  terse,  solid  dicta  which  strike  like  cannon-she 
being  propelled  indeed  by  th^  explosive  force  of  a  great  indiv 
duality.  JPompey's  exclamation  mat  if  he  stamped  his  foot 
any  part  of  Italy  troops  would  spring  up,  and  the  ^ 
vehis  I  *  of  his  greater  rival  and  conqueror,  affect  one  more 
those  brilliant  pleasantries  of  Cicero  s,  which  Plutarch  has  pre- 
served to  the  number,  if  we  recollect  right,  of  nineteen.  W^ 
would  note  too  that  the  sayings  attributed  to  his  heroes  by 
Plutarch,  generally  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  genuineness, 
and  harmonise  with  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  their  habits  of 
mind  and  thought  Thus,  those  of  Themistocles  are  showy  and 
splendid ;  of  Phocion,  curt  and  sharp ;  of  the  Elder  Cato,  grave 
and  shrewdly  humorous.  Plutarch  is  indeed,  here  and  else- 
where, one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  table-talk  of  the 
ancients. 

While  his  attention  to  the  particulars  just  mentioned  does 
much  for  the  fulness  and  richness,  the  body  and  colour,  of  his 
portraiture,  Plutarch  is  equally  to  be  praised  for  his  backgrounds 
— ^for  the  scenery  and  accessories  of  his  art  He  gives  fine 
delineations  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  men  acted  or 
suffered,  and  so  stamps  the  reality  of  his  narrative  on  the  reader  s 
imagination  and  memory.  As  specimens  of  these,  we  would 
point  to  the  rejoicings  at  Naples  when  Pompey  recovered  from 
nis  illness ;  but  especially  to  the  death-scenes  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  the  younger  Cato.  The  figure  of  the  Greek  orator 
staggering  from  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  with  the 
poison  seizing  his  vitals,  haunts  the  memory  like  a  ghost  That 
of  the  Roman  orator,  trying,  while  he  is  being  hunted  for  his  life, 
to  snatch  a  little  rest,  and  the  story  how  the  crows  swarmed 
ominously  round  the  house  and  into  the  very  chamber,  are  not  less 
impressive ;  while,  whose  feelings  are  not  stirred  strangely,  on  read- 
ing of  the  last  night  which  the  stoic  of  Utica  spent  alive,  and  how 
*  the  birds  began  to  sing '  as  he  rose  to  bare  his  breast  to  the  sword? 
A  gentle  sensibility  to  all  that  is  picturesque,  and  especially  to 
whatever  is  tender  and  melancholy,  makes  much  of  the  charm  of 
Plutarch.  He  is  not  a  writer  who  owes  much  to  style  in  its  strict 
and  limited  sense,  or  who  is  ever  compared  in  that  respect  to  the 
masters  of  Attic  prose.  The  old  critics  seem  all  agreed  that  his 
^  dictio '  is  ^  duriuscula.*  Dr.  Donaldson  (lately  lost,  alas  I  from 
our  scanty  band  of  real  scholars)  pronounces  tiiat  *  he  is  not  a 
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|wd  writer  erf  Greek.'  His  handlin|ir  of  admirable  material  on 
ifiree  broad  scale  is  bis  gpreat  merit,  though  of  course  there  are 
(tthes  of  genius  where  ihe  expression,  too,  makes  itself  remark- 
jaUe.  He  was  a  jdiilosopher  with  his  head  ftdl  of  great  ideas, 
jnd  an  artist  with  his  heart  full  of  the  images  of  mighty  men — 
iam  who  were  the  flower  of  two  great  races.*  Nothing  tawdri', 
!*Aiiig  efieminate,  nothing  petty  attracted  him.  If  he  liked 
j  trifles,  it  was  only  when  they  were  characteristic  of  men  about 
IviMim  eveiydiing  was  interesting,  or  when  their  mention  relieved 
jUs  sQimy  and  aJBPectionate  nature  after  those  serious  and  lofty 
i>todiet  which  were  the  business  of  his  life. 

\  ViTid  moral  p<Mtraiture — this  was  Plutarch's  great  object  and 
)^  mccessful  achievement.  We  do  not  think  he  aimed  at  any 
I  fecial  triumph  as  a  writer,  with  this  or  the  other  political  view. 
|newtnted  great  men  with  marked  characters,  that  they  might 
iUiutnUe  general  moral  ideas — the  best  a  pagan  knew.  He  found 
^  in  d^erent  countries,  and  in  difierent  causes. 

The  superiority  of  Plutarch  as  a  writer  of  *  Lives '  over  any 
am?ing  classic  is  undoubted.  Cornelius  Nepos  is  an  acute 
wd  elegant  bic^^pher,  but  his  *  Lives*  are  not  portraits. 
^Mtonios,  who  flourished  in  Plutarch's  old  age,  has  likewise 
^:h  merit.  He  is  a  lively  and  forcible  narrator,  and  brings 
toeether  an  immense  deal  of  material,  not  only  solid  and  valu- 
*U«,  bat  curious,  minute,  and  piquant,  about  his  Caesars.  Yet 
^  infieriority  of  his  method— of  classing  successively  by  them- 
*^vei  the  wars,  political  acts,  tastes,  or  personal  habits  of  the 
^"l^n— is  very  marked.  His  *  Lives '  lack  unity,  and  the  writer 
iinnelf  lacked  the  eye  for  dramatic  character  and  poetic  delinea- 
tion of  Plutarch.  We  know,  in  short,  only  one  ancient  biography 
*ith  which  it  would  not  be  a  kind  ojf  degradation  to  Plutarch  to 
^pel  him  to  compete.  Of  course,  we  are  thinking  of  the 
'  A?ricola '  of  his  great  contemporary  Tacitus.  The  profundity 
*^  lubtlety,  the  deep  tragic  pathos  relieved  by  the  most  brilliant 
^  piercing  wit  of  that  immortal  historian,  must  undoubtedly 
place  him  above  the  mark  of  the  humbler  though  not  less  genuine 
*^tof  Charonea.  He  is  a  more  potent  nature  altogether,  as 
*ine  is  stronger  than  milk  ;  and  Plutarch  must  give  way  before 
^^  as  bis  countrymen  in  that  age  before  the  eagles  of  the 
•^^pire.  But  though  there  is  a  condensed  force  about  the  *  Agri- 
^^*  with  its  weighty  aphorisms  and  burning  epigrams,  which 
^Intarch  cannot  rival,  we  may  still  doubt  if  he  is  not  as  successful 


*  Of  fi>rty-iiine  Greeks  and  Romans  (the  entire  namber  of  Lkes,  exclading 
^^^erxen)  irbom  he  has  celebrated,  at  least  thirty-nine  were  of  the  royal,  noble, 
^^neient  fiunilies  of  their  respective  countries ;  a  strong  testimony  to  the  worth 
•^ijuichitie  aristocracies.  C  r\r\ci\a^ 
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in  hk  portraiture  as  Tacttns,  though  in  a  less  impressive  aend,  am 
the  whole,  inferior  style :  at  all  events,  he  is  infinitely  vaovc  fit 
for  popular  reading.  His  amiability  gives  him  a  hold  on  the 
general  heart  like  Goldsmith.  He  is  above  no  reader,  and  below 
no  reader.  And  as  he  connects  the  studies  of  the  pablic  with 
those  of  the  scholar,  so  he  brings  together  the  modem  and  ancient 
worlds  by  showing  how  mttch  that  is  good  and  noble  is  coDnaoa 
to  both. 

The  time  is  now  come  to  consider  howtheesample  ef  Plstan^ 
as  a  biogr^her  has  affected  the  art  of  biography  in  modem  tinieiw 
His  general  influence,  allowing  for  the  many  sncceBsfel  tcu»i»> 
tions  of  his  ^  Lives,'  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  gMat  on  the  ISi^ish 
as  on  other  literatures.  Probably  every  English  biographer  has 
known  something  of  him,  and  learned  something  from  him.  And 
it  is  a  singular  testimony  to  his  merit,  that  so  few  should  have 
produced  any  *  Lives'  that  will  bear  the  least  compariscm  widi 
his. 

It  is  not  a  hopeful  sign  for  our  Biography  that  eveiy  ^nnce 
should  think  himself  entitled  to  sneer  at  Boswell  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  had  a  tmnscendent  veneration  for  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  this  country  ever  produced.  Boswell  was^ 
no  doubt,  an  inferior  man  to  Plutarch,  but  he  had  quite  enough 
in  common  with  him  to  deserve  that  the  likeness  between  them 
should  be  pointed  out.  A  hearty  reverence  for  worth  was  die 
primwn  mobile  of  literary  exertions  in  both.  The  virtues  of  these 
great  men,  Plutarch  says — 

'  Serve  me  as  a  sort  of  looking-glass,  in  which  I  may  see  how  to 
adjust  and  adorn  my  own  life.  Indeed,  it  can  he  compared  to  notfaiiig 
but  daily  living  and  associating  together ;  we  receive,  as  it  were,  in 

our  inquiry,  and  entertain  each  successive  guest and 

select  from  their  actions  all  that  is  noblest  and  worthiest  to  know. 

"  Ah,  and  what  greater  pleasmre  could  one  have  ?  " 

or,  what  more  effective  means  to  one's  moral  improvement  ?  Demo- 
critus  tells  us  we  ought  to  pray  that  of  the  phmitasms  appearing  in 
the  circumambient  air,  such  may  present  themselves  to  us  as  are  pro- 
pitious, and  that  we  may  rather  see  those  that  are  agreeable  to  oar 
natures  and  are  good,  than  the  evil  and  unfortunate ;  wiiich  is  simply 
introducing  into  philosophy  a  doctrine  untrue  in  itself,  and  leading  to 
endless  superstitions.  My  method,  on  the  contrary,  is,  by  the  skidy 
of  history,  and  by  the  familiarity  acquired  in  writing,  to  habituate 
my  memory  to  receive  and  retain  images  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
characters.' 

Boswell,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  might  honestly  have  professed 
as  true  a  love  of  greatness  as  the  Greek.  But  their  resemblance 
was  more  marked  in  the  homelier  qualities.  ^Theif  bod)  loved 
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teik  and  stories,  and  had  strong  personal  and  kx»l  attachmeots. 
A  vnter  might  have  greater  parts  than  either  of  them,  and  not 
produce  half  their  eftct,  just  for  want  of  their  peculiar  disposi- 
tion. And  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  one  thine,  that  the  kind 
of  man  utterly  unfit  £or  biograpjiiy  is  the  model  ^  olever  man,'  full 
of  the  *  enlightened  epoch '  notuMH,  so  ftmhannable  just  now.  The 
whale  moral  being  of  such  a  man  would  have  to  be  changed 
befove  he  could  loyally  picture,  at  once  in  its  majeslj  and  its 
nmplicky,  a  great  character  of  the  past  FolLe  Gieville's 
nuaotic  friendship,  Izaak  Walton's  old-fashioned  tandemess,  are 
out  of  his  range.  But  there  will  be  no  high  things  done  in  bio- 
fftfhy  till  we  leaxn  to  revive  that  gentle  old  qpirit,  and  apply  it 
in  forms  suitable  to  our  own  age.  Talent  alone  never  produced 
a  great '  Life,',  and  never  will.  The  ^  Agricola  '  ends  in  a  burst 
of  psiiionate  affection  like  a  choral  waii.  Johnson's  ^Life  of 
Sav^ '  is  full  of  his  friendship  for  the  unlucky  reprobate  whose 
society  had  cheered  his  solitude  and  poverty  in  his  early  London 

Hoping,  however,  that  the  truths  here  expressed  may  one  day 
Inr  literary  fruit,  what  else  may  we  learn  in  biography  from 
HoUrch's  example  ?  His  method  of  writing  lives  in  ^  paniUels ' 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  imitate,  though  that  feature  of  his 
phiQ  should  not  be  abandoned  without  reluctance.  His  copious 
employment  of  detail  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  appreciate, 
to  aa  extent  which  we  perceive  is  already  pioducing  a  reaction. 
£v«r  since  the  ^  Waverley  Novels  ^  i^peared  there  has  been  a  set  in 
iaToar  of  a  dramatic  and  picturesque  treatment  of  history.  There 
Was  nothing  new  in  the  tendency,  as  the  superiority  of  the  older 
over  the  newer  translations  of  Plutarch,  in  such  respect,  might 
atone  serve  to  convince  us.  The  feeling  for  reality  and  com- 
pleteness in  literary  art  is,  of  course,  substantially  sound.  Let 
<u,  by  all  means,  have  past  ages  reproduced  with  all  their 
drcmnstances  and  conditions  if  possible,  not  only  their  principles 
^  ideas  and  actions,  but  manners,  costume,  furniture,  and 
<*Baments.  Let  the  classic  man  sacrifice  in  his  garland,  and 
^  feudal  man  hear  mass  in  his  mail.  On  all  this,  it  is,  in  the 
Present  temper  of  the  reading  world,  superfluous  to  insist.  But 
let  OS  bear  in  mind  also,  that  Plutarch  never  overdoes  it,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  overdone.  It  is  not  the  deepest  fact  about  the 
seventeenth  century  that  people  wore  steeple-hats,  and  went  out 
^  fi^t  in  buff  jerkins,  though  such  details  assist  one  in  getting 
^miliar  with  thuigs  more  important. 

Again,  we  may  learn  from  Plutarch  that  good  biographies  are 
Dot  necessa^ly  long.  Nine  or  ten  of  his  go  conveniently  into 
*n  octavo  volume.  This  merit  he  shared  with  the  ancients 
8«aemliy.     The  'Agricola'  is  a  pretty  little  pamphlet     The 
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*'  Caesars,'  in  Suetonius,  are  as  portable  as  a  handful  of  their  coins. 
Now,  this  is  a  mighty  advantage,  for  a  good  book  that  is  short, 
will  be  read  far  oftener  than  a  good  book  that  is  long.  Our  own 
earlier  *  Lives  ' — those,  for  instance,  which  Wordsworth  calls 

'  Satellites  huming  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory,' 

are  of  moderate  as  well  as  graceful  proportions.  The  balk 
of  Middleton's  *  Cicero '  is  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  the 
subject.  Johnson  is  uniformly  reasonable; — his  *  Milton'  oc- 
cupies eighty-five  and  his  ^  Dryden '  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
pages.  But  it  would  not  be  difficul^to  point  to  *  Lives '  of  men 
as  inferior  to  Milton  or  Dryden  as  the  biographers  themselves 
to  Johnson,  filling  six  and  ten  times  the  space. 

But,  after  all,  Plutarch  will  be  read  by  thousands  who  care 
nothing  for  the  art  of  biography,  and  to  whom  critical  dis- 
quisitions on  the  subject  can  be  little  attractive.  It  is  time  to 
return  to  them,  before  bidding  him  farewell.  There  is  now  no 
danger  of  his  influence  being  otherwise  than  good.  The  ^  classical 
republican '  is  extinct,  or,  where  he  survives,  begins,  we  suspect, 
to  see  that  there  were  nobler  things  in  antiquity  than  the 
dagger  of  Brutus.  We  now  learn  from  classical  history  just  the 
opposite  lessons  to  those  which  it  was  once  thought  to  teach ; 
while  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Europe  has  thrown  off  the 
toga,  finally,  and  sticks  to  the  blouse,  which  is  its  more  appro- 
priate garment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  growing  sense  among  the 
best  English  youth  of  the  value  of  our  history  as  the  basis  of  our 
political  liberties  prevents  us  from  apprehending  any  spurious 
classicism  from  the  influence  of  the  ancients.  Much  as  there  is 
to  learn  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  special  influence  is 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  potentates  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  charm  of  Plutarch  as  a  writer  remains  unbroken. 
He  will  be  read  for  many  an  age,  under  the  influence  of  that 
^  nature '  which  makes  Greek  and  Roman  '  kin '  to  Englishman 
and  Scot  Many  a  reader  will  secretly  ask  himself  what  he — 
living  in  a  brighter  light  of  knowledge— ought  to  be,  when 
antique  ^  heathens '  and  '  pagans '  could  live  and  die  like  Plu- 
tarch's men.  Nor  will  he  forget  to  thank  the  memory  of  the 
wise,  kind-hearted  old  biographer  himself. 

Plutarch,  we  repeat,  will  be  read,  and  read,  we  think,  among 
ourselves,  for  the  future,  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Clough.  We 
liave  given  that  version  our  cordial  praise  before,  and  shall  only 
add  that  it  is  brought  before  the  world  in  a  way  which  fits  it 
admirably  for  general  use.  The  print  is  clear  and  large ;  the 
paper  good  ;  and  there  are  excellent  and  copious  indexes. 
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Ait.  VIL — 1.  Report  of  the  Commisiionert  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England.  London, 
1861.  ^  ^ 

2.  Communications  from  K  C/iadwickj  Esq.^  C.B.j  respecting  Half- 
Timey  and  Military  and  Naval  Drill,  and  on  the  Time  and 
Cod  of  Popular  Education  on  a  Large  and  on  a  Small  Scale. 
1861.  ^ 

3.  A  Letter  to  N.  fV.  Senior,  Esq,,  Explanatory  of  Communica- 
turn,  Sec.     By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.     1861. 

i  Suggestions  on  Popular  ^ucation.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior. 
London,  1861. 

5.  Sunshine  in  the  Workhouse.  By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sheppard. 
London,  1861. 

6.  The  IVorkhouse  Orphan.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Plea  for  the 
Helpless.'     London,  1861. 

7.  On  Girls  Industrial  Training.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  late 
Fellow  of  Sion  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools.     London,  1860. 

8-  Two  Letters  on  Girls  Schools,  and  on  the  Training  of  Working 
Women.     By  Mrs.  Austen.     London,  1857.  . 

9.  The  Claims  of  Ragged  Schools  to  Pecuniary  Educational 
^idfrom  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant,  as  an  intearal  part 
rf  the  Educational  Movement  of  the  Country.  By  Mary  Car- 
penter.    London  and  Bristol. 

10.  Beport  on  the  Education  of  Destitute  Children.     July,  1861. 

IN  dealing  with  the  question  of  popular  education,  our  legis- 
lators and  philanthropists  are  sorely  puzzled  to  lay  down 
^7  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  State  as  to  the  education  of 
^^  subjects  which  is  applicable  to  our  anomalous  system,  com- 
•^iQcd  as  it  is  of  voluntary  effort,  private  charity,  and  public 
aid. 

Mr.  Senior,  by  an  ascending  climax  of  *  Resolutions,'  arrives 
ft  the  proposition  that  education  is  as  much  the  right  of  the 
^^it  as  bread,  and  that  if  the  State  is  unable  to  compel  the 
P^t^nt  to  give  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  must  constitute  itself 
^  loco  parentis,'  and  perform  the  duty  which  it  has  failed  to 
^wce.  But  instead  of  deducing  from  these  broad  premises 
their  Intimate  conclusion  that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  all 
^  necessary  machinery  of  coercion  and  of  education,  he  con- 
^^  himself  with  the  narrow  inference  that  *  the  State  is  bound 
to  aid  private  charity  in  providing  the  sum  that  is  not  obtainable 
^^  the  parent.'*      He  doubtless  gives  the  reader  credit  for 
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appreciating  the  resistances  which  make  fact  and  theory  at  vari- 
ance. To  compel  education  would  require  a  power  which  tile 
law  scarcely  claims,  and  an  amount  of  interference  which  is  reJ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings,  and  hardly  compatible  with  the  instito- 
tions  of  the  country.  At  all  events,  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
positively  declared  itself  against  compulsory  education,  and  any 
perceptible  approach  to  it  is  resisted.  The  result  is  a  compli- 
cation of  anomalies.  The  Government,  in  advance  of  popular 
feeling,  forces  its  way  in  promoting  education  as  it  can,  ra^er 
than  as  it  would ;  and  in  making  its  encroachments,  as  iiiey  may 
be  called  rather  than  advances,  it  has  not  always  r^arded  con- 
sistency, nor  even  justice.  As  occasion  serves  from  time  to  tixne^ 
it  imposes  previous  education  as  a  condition  on  the  employment 
of  children  in  certain  trades;  glad  to  weaken  opposition  by 
attacking  the  manufacturers  in  detail,  and  careless  how  mnch 
the  trade  so  restricted  suffers  by  competition  in  the  labour-market 
with  trades  where  no  restriction  is  imposed ;  and  when  at  last, 
by  making  education  compulsory  on  all  tmdes,  this  injustice 
shall  have  been  removed,  the  absurdity  will  yet  remain,  diat 
the  child  who  is  willing  to  work  for  his  bread  with  his  hands  is 
forbidden  to  do  so  till  he  has  qualified  himself  by  intellectual 
cultivation,  while  he  whose  parents  are  content  to  ^mar  him 
wiA  idleness,'  is 

'  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,' 

and  now  in  streets  the  ignoble  savage  runs.  To  save  the  credit 
of  the  Legislature  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employed  is  a  public  one,  which  the  State  may 
regulate,  while  that  between  parent  and  child  is  a  private  <Hie, 
wilii  which  it  does  not  care  to  meddle.  The  distinction  is 
scarcely  sound,  and  was  probably  an  after-thought  On  whom 
presses  the  double  burden  of  educating  the  child  and  of  losing 
its  earnings  but  on  its  parent  or  guardian  ?  The  plain  truth  was, 
the  Legislature  found  it  could  get  at  the  employer  without  raising 
a  formidable  outcry,  and  without  much  cost  or  difficulty.  The 
parent  it  could  not  reach  without  a  degree  of  despotism  it  conld 
not  exercise,  and  an  organization  of  schools  and  police  which 
it  does  not  possess. 

The  expenses  of  popular  education  in  this  country  are  'mainly 
defrayed  by  private  charity,  the  most  gigantic  effort  ever  made  by 
private  charity  to  perform  a  public  duty.  But  the  State,  through 
the  agency  of  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  contributes  its  aid 
on  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  requirements ;  and  thus 
it  exercises  an  indirect  control  over  the  nationaLeducation  hardly 
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his  coBipIete  dian  would  be  conferred  by  the  avowed  direcdon  of 
&e  wiiole  scheme.  One  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is  that 
3t  tlurows  too  much  of  the  burden  on  the  willing  horse,  a  difficulty 
vhich  constantly  presents  itself  in  working  the  system,  and  which 
ttirestens  its  ultimate  failure  when  we  arrive  at  the  point  when 
the  willing  horse  can  no  longer  be  found,  or  is  unable  to  do  all 
Ae  woric  that  is  required  of  him.  Yet  with  all  its  defects  the 
fRteot  is  the  only  scheme  which  could  have  been  introduced 
^  oor  finee,  tolerant,  dissentient,  and  jealous  country,  or,  being 
Introduced,  could  have  been  worked  at  alL  It  has  grown  up 
pa^ioalty,  the  creation  of  circumstances,  and  has  adapted  itself 
to  them ;  like  some  tree  self-sown  on  a  rock,  whose  misshapen 
^  healthy  roots  bear  the  imptess  of  the  fissures  from  whence 
^  spring.  It  has  unquestionably  done  much  good :  whether 
It  has  done  all  the  good  it  might  have  done,  and  whether  any 
<^^^AB^  in  its  constitution  or  machinery  is  desirable,  remains  to 
beoMttidered.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  was 
H^poiated  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education,  brings 
^  whole  subject  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  mass  of 
widence  which  the  Commission  has  collected  in  its  three  years' 
aboon  gives  the  fullest  and  most  important  information  on  the 
object  of  education  ever  presented  to  the  public,  and  the  Report, 
««pled  with  the  able  volume  of  '  Suggestions '  by  Mr.  Senior, 
vho  differed  on  some  important  points  from  his  colleagues,  puts 
^  in  possession  of  all  that  the  Commissioners  singly  and  coUec- 
^eiy  have  to  suggest  for  the  advancement  of  national  education. 
l«e  lubject  is  too  vast  and  too  various  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  in 
*<^h  space  as  we  can  now  allot  to  it  For  the  present  we  pro- 
P^  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  training  of  pauper  childGren, 
^  the  matters  more  immediately  connected  with  it ;  a  portion 
^  the  system  which  most  urgently  calls  for  reform,  and  which 
^  without  disadvantage  be  considered  separately  from  the 
^  The  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  point  are 
^ch  as  may  be  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  the 
^  possible  delay,  and  independently  of  any  other  changes 
^t  may  be  thought  advisable. 

Of  children  to  whom .  the  denomination  of  paupers  legally 
^*^*^  as  being  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  parochial  aid, 
"^^e  were  in  1859,  according  to  the  Poor-law  Report  of  that 
y^,  upwards  of  336,500,  and  of  these  nearly  45,000  were 
^*^''**^  of  the  workhouse,  and  therefore  completely  within  the 
'^^"^  and  absolute  control  of  the  State,  tout,  unhappily  in 
P  ^^cation  of  pauper  children  the  new  Poor-law  has  signally 
*ued.  The  blame,  indeed,  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  the 
'^^ners  of  the  measure.     The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  is  the 
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first  tliat  makes  any  mention  of  the  education  of  paupers.  In 
pursuance  of  its  provisions  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ordered, 
that  *  for  three  working  hours  at  least  of  every  day  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  inmates  of  a  workhouse  shall  receive  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  such  other  instruction  shall  be  imparted  to 
them  as  may  train  them  in  habits  of  usefulness,  industry,  and 
virtue.'  But  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the  rate* 
paying  guardians  was  such  as  to  neutralize  this  well-meant  r^a- 
lation.  *  In  1846,'  says  Mr.  Senior,  *  Government  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  persuading  the  guardians  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to 
schoolmasters,  and  to  have  been  afraid  to  compel  them.  It 
granted  30,000/.  a  year,  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  teachers, 
and  the  Privy  Council  engaged  to  inspect  die  schools.' — (P.  91.) 
The  tuition  in  the  workhouse  schools  was  accordingly  much 
improved.  The  testimony  of  the  Report  on  this  point  is  remark- 
able, and  suggests  an  inference  to  which  we  shall  advert  presently ; 
at  present,  we  adduce  it  here  only  to  prove  that  improved  tnition 
is  no  antidote  to  the  moral  poison  of  the  workhouse.  The  con- 
taminating intercourse  of  the  adults  is  so  fatal  that,  even  of  the 
orphans,  who  have  no  parents  to  misguide  them,  and  who  accord- 
ingly are  observed  to  form,  as  a  class,  the  best  conducted  por- 
tion of  the  schools,  scarcely  one  in  three,  according  to  the  most 
fieivourable  calculations,  does  tolerably  well  in  after-life.  No  love 
of  independence,  no  self-relying  energy,  no  decent  self-respect, 
can  spring  to  life  in  this  chilling  atmosphere.  The  young  grow 
up  with  few  to  respect  and  none  to  love — ^unsoftened  by  kind- 
ness, uncheered  by  hope.  Having  never  known  anything  better 
than  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  workhouse,  they  can  entertain 
no  dread  of  that  with  which  from  their  earliest  days  they  have 
been  familiar ;  they  cannot  attach  the  idea  of  disgrace  to  an  abode 
which  represents  all  they  have  ever  known  of  home ;  they  are- 
ever  drawn  back  to  it,  in  after  life,  by  some  irresistible  attraction^ 
unless  they  rather  gravitate  to  the  gaol.  The  girls,  more  espe* 
cially,  return  to  it  as  to  their  only  assured  asylum,  bringing  with 
them,  for  the  most  part,  fatherless  children  to  perpetuate  the 
race  of  hereditary  paupers.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  painful 
subject  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming: — *To 
the  modem  workhouse  school  attaches  the  curse  which  was  in- 
herent in  the  old  Poor-law  system  altogether.  It  was  not  only 
an  evil  in  itself,  but  it  was  so  carried  out  as  to  perpetuate  the 
evil  it  was  designed  to  prevent.'  Moreover,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  children  are  the  orphans  of  honest  and  indus- 
trious parents  who  have  deserved  of  the  community  that  their 
children  should  be  taught  to  earn  and  not  tobeg  their  bread. 
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And  these  too  fonn  an  annual  increment  to  the  increasing  mats 
of  paaperism  and  vice. 

*  ServitoB  cresoit  nova,  neo  piiores 
.  .  tectom  .  .  .  relinqannt.' 

The  Commissioners  have  cited  the  following  passages  from 
Dr.  Temple's  Report : — 

'The  workhonsee  are  such  as  to  nun  the  effect  of  most  of  their 
teaBhing.  *^  I  think,"  writes  one  of  the  teachers,  "  the  bojs  in  this 
mdon  will  never  he  dispanperised ;  they  have  to  mix  with  the  men, 
most  of  whom  are  *  gaol  birds.'  I  have  fomid  them  talking  to  the 
boys  about  the  gaol,  and  of  '  bright  fellows  finding  their  way  to  the 
gM)L' "  Another  says,  "  I  really  can  do  nothing  of  any  good  in  this 
]dace ;  tiie  guardians  will  not  give  any  land  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
doU,  desdening  wool-picking  goes  on,  and  I  have  to  sit  suddng  my 
fingas.  What  shall  I  do.  Sir?  I  cannot  train  the  childien.  It 
sppeais  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  tell  these  boys  to  be  industrious,  and  to 
CQ&ivi^  a  proper  spirit  of  independence ;  and  then,  after  they  have 
done  schooling,  to  turn  them  adrift,  with  no  chance  whatever  of  being 
able  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I  should  be  glad.  Sir,  if  you  could  place 
loe  in  some  station  where  there  is  some  real  work  to  be  done,  I  do  not 
<!Me  of  how  rough  a  character."  "  Nothing  can  be  done  while  the 
l>oyB  are  in  the  union,''  says  another.  '*  The  common  topic  of  conver- 
ntion  among  the  children  is  the  arrival  of  the  women  oiihe  town  to  be 
co&fiued  here,"  says  another.  Another,  writing  from  a  union  where 
^  boys  work  in  tiie  field  with  the  men,  remark,  '*  My  work  of  three 
^eeks  is  ruined  in  as  many  minutes." ' — (p.  354.) 

Miss  Twining  says, — 

)  A  good  schoolmistress  was  asked  why  she  seemed  so  depressed  and 
spiritless  about  her  work  in  a  workhouse  school ;  and  she  said  it  was 
because  she  felt  she  was  training  up  the  girls  for  a  life  of  vice  and 
d^waWty;  it  was  impossible  under  existing  circumstances  that  it 
s^^d  be  otherwise ;  one  after  another  went  out  to  carry  on  the  lessons 
^  bad  learnt  from  the  adults,  and  she  returned  like  them,  ruined  and 
^isded,  to  be  a  life-long  pauper.' — (p.  855.) 

Mr.  Cumin  says, — 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  lying,  low  cunning, 
'^'otesB,  insubordination,  and  profligacy  which  characterise  the  pauper 
^^  in  workhouses ;  and  this  spirit  naturally  infects  the  mass  of  poor 
^^Idren  who  are  bom  and  bred  up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere. 
-Hie  master  of  the  Bedminster  union,  where  old  and  young  work  toge- 
T^r  in  the  garden,  told  me  that  he  could  observe  a  marked  deteriora- 
^on  in  thenj  ^^j,  ii^qj  come  away  from  such  out-door  work.  Moreover, 
IJ^  ft  list  furnished  to  me  by  the  master  and  tlie  mistress  of  the 
™yniouth  workhouse  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  the  union.  This 
'^^  as  fjEur  as  possible,  showed  what  had  become  of  each  individual 
**3d.  Of  74  girls,  I  found  that  no  fewer  than  37  had  returned  to  the 
^oAbonae ;  and  of  56  boys,  10  or  12  had  returned,  many  of  them 
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list  fumisHed,  that  ont  of  the  74  girls,  only  13  are  known  to  be  doiii|^ 
well,  and  of  the  56  boya,  only  18.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
this  confirms  the  gencoral  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  coa- 
dition  of  the  girls  is  worse  tiian  that  of  the  boys.' — (pp.  355,  6.) 

It  is  tme  that  by  a  more  careful  classification,  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  discipline,  and  more  discriminating  regulations,  much 
may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
workhouse  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  leading  idea  of  its 
founders  was  to  make  it  a  place  of  penance  and  degradatioa  to 
scare  away  the  sturdy  vagrant  But  a  large  proportion  of  its 
inmates  are  there  without  fieiult,  or  at  least  by  no  choice  of 
their  own.  We  rejoice  that  the  improvement  of  Workhouses  ha» 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  humane^  and  we  earnestly  reconir* 
mend  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  Mrs.  Sheppard's  charming  little 
volimie,  equally  distinguished  for  its  good  sense  and  good  ieeL- 
ing,  entitled  ^  Sunshine  in  the  Workhouse.'  We  may  perhaps 
return  to  the  subject  on  some  future  occasicm  ;  we  advert  to  it  now 
only  to  protest  against  the  notion  that  any  change  which  has 
hitherto  been  effected,  or  can  be  contemplated  as  possible  in  fiiture, 
can  purify  the  workhouse  school  so  long  as  it  is  held  within  the 
baleful  precincts  of  the  workhouse. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  those  whom  the  poverty  or  the 
vice,  the  civil  or  the  actual  death  of  their  parents,  has  thrown, 
in  the  age  of  helplessness,  on  the  wide  world  ?  Private  charity^ 
the  mainspring  of  all  our  social  ameliorations,  has  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  The  benevolent  authoress  of  '  The  Workhouse 
Orphan  ^  seems  to  think  that  by  further  exertions  private  charity 
may  obviate  it  altogether.  And  in  truth  she  would  lay  on  others 
no  heavier  burden  than  Ae  has  shown  herself  willing  to  take 
upon  herself.  At  the  ^  Brockham  Home  and  Industrial  Training 
School,'  where  fifteen  children,  rescued  from  the  worichouae,  are 
brought  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society,  may  be  weea  an 
example  of  what  judicious  kindness  and  careful  teaching  can 
do  to  resuscitate  the  sparks  of  human  feeling  and  humAn  intri- 
ligence  in  the  chilled  heart  and  stupified  head  of  the  little  pauper. 
Many  similar  institutions  have  been  established  in  di&rent  jMurts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  evid«ice  which  is  contained  in  ihe 
volumes  before  us,  as  well  as  that  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  other  sources,  attests  their  complete  success.  Many  of 
these  are  certified  as  industrial  schools  under  Mr.  Adderley*s  Act : 
but  instead  of  receiving,  as  they  ought,  every  encouragement 
from  the  Legislature,  they  have  encountered  what  might  be  called 
persecution,  if  it  did  not  arise  from  haste  and  inadvertence  rather 
than  intention.     After  several  alterations  of  the  Act,  it  remains 
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doabtM  whether  foardiaim  axe  empowered  to  paj  for  the  ; 
tnuice  and  education  of  the  pauper  children  receired  at  these 
Homes ;  and  in  1860,  schools  which  came  within  the  intention 
of  this  Act  were  transferred  from  the  Privj  Council  to  the  Home 
Office,  on  the  ground  that  ^free  schools  are  of  a  penal  and 
rdSormatory  nature.'  This  sweeping  generalisation  may  suit 
official  convenience,  but  it  is  at  variance  with  &ct  The 
Breckham  Home  and  many  others  are  no^  of  a  reformatory,  and 
still  less  of  penal,  chamcter,  and  no  schools  to  which  guardians 
aK  empowered  to  send  paupers  should  be  contaminated  by  the 
Amission  of  criminals.  Poverty  is  indeed  too  closely  connected 
with  crime,  bot  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  distinguish  and 
not  to  confoond  them.  What  is  wanted  is  a  short  Act  to  the 
eftct  that  pauper  industrial  schools  may  be  certified  limply  as 
wch,  and  that  Poor-law  Guardians  may  be  empowered  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  pauper  children  in  such  Homes 
oad  Schools  as  are  free  from  the  liahility  to  receive  criminal  children. 

Bat  admirable  as  are  the  results  of  these  charitable  efibrts,  the 
«ril  ig  of  a  magnitude  which  cannot  adequately  be  met  by  private 
cbarity.  There  are  on  an  average  between  fifty  and  sixty 
children  in  every  union  workhouse  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
to  affinrd  a  sufficient  supply  of  ^  Homes '  for  indoor  paupers  alone, 
we  most  suj^se  that  in  every  union  district  there  are  three  or 
^  persons  who  have  the  heart  to  engage  in  this  self-sacrificing 
'^^Kiar,  the  head  to  conduct  the  work  wisely,  and  the  means  and 
^  time  to  do  it  thoroughly.  And  before  we  tax  private  charity 
^  this  enormous  amount,  we  must  consider  whether  this  duty 
Wis  within  charity's  legitimate  province.  We  must  first  ascer- 
^  what  the  law  can  do.  It  is  unfair,  it  is  impolitic  to  exhaust 
"**  resources  of  the  benevolent  few  by  laying  on  them  alone 
^  burdens  which  belong  to  thein  in  common  with  the  care- 
^  many.  Charity  should  be  called  in  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
>^i&ove  or  palliate  die  ills  which  the  Legislature  cannot  reach. 

The  New  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ventured  as  far  in  providing 
^diH^tion  as  would  have  been  permitted  at  the  time,  and  as  far  as 
^med  necessary.  The  failure  of  workhouse  schools  was  a  dis- 
«OYery  which  could  be  made  only  by  experience.  But  it  was 
'***desoon.  As  early  as  1837,  a  committee  which  was  appointed 
^  €(^8ider  the  working  of  the  Poor-law,  recommended  that  the 
*w^aw  Commissioners  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of 
^'^^^iansy  to  combine  parishes  or  unions  for  the  support  and 
^'^^'^H^ment  of  district  schools,  and  to  regulate  the  distribution 
^  ^he  expenses  of  such  establishments. 

In  1841  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  published  a  Report  on  the 
"'"^iag  of  pauper  children,  in  which  the  same  recommendation 
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was  forcibly  urged ;  and  finally,  in  1845,  an  Act  was  passed  wliich 
gave  them  the  necessary  powers  to  make  a  combination  of  such 
Unions  as  should  desire  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  district 
school  common  to  them  all,  to  which  might  be  sent  the  orphans  and 
deserted  children,  and  ^  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  con- 
senting to  the  placing  of  such  children  in  the  school  of  such  district.' 
The  Act  at  first  contained  limitations  as  to  distance  and  as  to 
the  expense  of  buildings,  which  had  been  introduced  to  disarm 
opposition,  but  which  were  subsequently  found  to  be  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient,  and  were  removed.     The  clause  which  makes 
the  parent's  consent  necessary  is  still  in  force,  and  the  Act  is 
permissive  only,  and  not  imperative.     This  was  no  oversight  or 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  firamers  of  the  Bill.     In  no 
other  form  could  it  have  been  passed.     The  plan  was  an  experi- 
ment of  doubtful  issue,  involving  a  considerable  expense,  and 
highly  unpopular  with  the  guardians  generally  and  with  that  large 
portion  of  me  public  who  had  given  the  subject  no  attention. 
In  consequence   of  this  want  of  coercive  power,   the  Act  has 
remained  practically  inoperative ;  only  six  district  schools  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  established  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  thus  far  it  may  be  said  to  have  failed.     But  in  another  point 
of  view  the  success  has  been  complete.     The  experiment  has 
been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  caution  which 
would  not  have  been  called  into  action  if  it  had  been  enforced 
by  authority.    Individuals  of  earnest  convictions  and  untiring  zeal 
have  exerted  themselves  to  overcome  the  objections  of  guardians, 
to  diminish  expense,  and  by  their  personal  superintendence  to 
promote  in  every  detail  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  infant 
establishments.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Commissioners,  as 
to  the  success  of  these  schools  in  withdrawing  their  pupils  from 
the  class  of  paupers  and  turning  them  into  useful  and  respectable 
members  of  society,  is  full  and  convincing.     Instead  of  loading 
our  pages  with  quotations  from  the  Report,  which  the  reader 
may  more  satisfactorily  consult  for  himself  we  will  draw  his 
attention  to  a  single  specimen  which  has  more  especially  been 
brought  within  our  notice. 

These  schools,  in  their  details  and  their  management,  vary,  of 
course,  as  they  are  situated  in  thickly  or  thinly  peopled,  in  manu- 
facturing or  rural  neighbourhoods.  The  school  in  question  be- 
longs to  a  district  where,  on  the  whole,  the  agricultural  character 
predominates.  It  was  established,  about  twelve  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore,*  now,  alas  I   no  more,  whose  unwearied 

exertions, 

♦  Whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  opposition  to  the  com  Ui?s,  that  merit  ia 
dae  to  Mr.  Whitmore  beyond  all  others.    More  than  twenty  years  before  their 
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exertions,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  the  cause  of  social 
improTement  have  entitled  him  to  a  more  widely-spread  fame 
than  in  this  forthsetting  age  falls  to  the  lot  of  merit  when 
clogged  with  modesty  and  an  unselfish  indifference  to  applause. 
By  his  personal  influence  he  induced  four  Unions — Bridgnorth, 
Cleobu]^  Mortimer,  Seisdon,  and  Madeley — to  coalesce  and 
fonn  *The  South-East  Shropshire  School  .District'  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  limitations  as  to  distance,  other  Unions  were  invited 
to  join  them.  But  the  efforts  of  the  gentry  to  effect  this  junc- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  farmers,  who  formed  the  majority  at 
tlie  Boards.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  these  same  Bofurds, 
uid  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  school,  that  these  Unions, 
though  they  have  now  no  longer  the  option  of  forming  an  integral 
put  of  the  district,  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  ally 
themselves  as  ^  foreign  Unions '  and  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  payment  At  that  time  we  did  not 
pwtess  the  evidence  which  is  now  before  us  (and  to  which  we 
shall  advert  presently)  to  prove  that  mental  labour  cannot  with 
^vantage  be  imposed  on  young  children  for  more  than  three  or 
ibor  hours  a  day.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  generally  ac- 
l^iKmledged  that  schools  for  the  working  classes,  if  they  are  to 
"DJMirt  the  full  benefit  derivable  from  education,  should  be  of 
^  industrial  character.  But  the  founders  of  industrial  schools, 
among  the  first  of  whom  was  Mr.  Whitmore,  anticipated  both 
tlicte  discoveries.  He  hired  a  house,  at  a  very  moderate  rent, 
^Uch  was  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  its  new  inhabitants  at  the 
'^wonable  cost  of  1000/.,  to  which  the  sum  of  300/.  was  sub- 
•equently  added  for  further  enlargements.  It  was  situated  in 
the  village  of  Quatt,  near  enough  to  his  own  residence  to  enable 
"^  to  give  the  establishment  the  benefit  of  his  own  frequent 
J^  vigilant  inspection.  Adjoining  it  he  leased  to  the  district 
Ijnion,  at  a  fair  rent,  a  plot  of  twelve  acres  to  be  cultivated  by 
^  l>oy8,  under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff  A  quarter  of  an  acre 
^as  allotted  to  the  garden,  a  littie  less  than  ten  to  spade  and  fork 
husbandry,  and  nearly  two  to  pasture.  At  the  present  time  the 
^^^  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  live  stock  consists  of 
^*^  horse,  four  cows,  and  a  few  pigs.  This  part  of  his  plan 
^countered  much  opposition  as  being  expensive,  and  not  a  little 
^icule  as  being  visionary.  However,  from  die  first  he  was 
*We  to  show  that  the  farm  paid  its  own  expenses.    By  the  neigh- 

'^pcal  he  pablisbed  bis  first  pamphlet  in  ikvonr  of '  free  trade.'  He  was  scouted 
f'^jinooary  by  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  by  none  more  contemptnonsly  than 
^  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs.  His  annual  motion  on  the  subject  had  no  effect  but 
flower  his  reputation  as  a  statesman,  and  to  send  the  House  to  dinner.  Free 
7*[^  ^u  at  last  established,  and  no  tribute  iras  paid  to  its  (we  may  almost  say) 
^9  consistent  and  disinterested  champion.    Tulit  alter  honores !  _ 
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hemag  ratepayers,  and  the  many  sceptics  by  whom  every 
aettempt  at  improvement  is  jealously  scrutinized,  the  tiny  £urni 
and  its  boy  cultivators  were  treated  as  a  philanthropist's  toy,  and 
the  favourable  balanceHsheets  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Whitmore's 
benevolence,  who  made  up  from  his  own  ^  home-&rm  *  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  crops  or  the  casualties  of  the  stock.  Whether  in 
any  instance  these  surmises  were  just  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed, but  the  farm  continues  to  prosper,  though  its  humane 
and  generous  patron  is  gone  to  his  rest,  and  sleeps  in  the  chmdl- 
jrard  within  the  shadow  of  the  school-walls.  The  balance- 
Aeet  for  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day,  1861,  gives  a  net  profit 
of37/.25.  6rf. 

The  salaries  are  such  as  to  attract  a  very  superior  class 
of  teachers.  The  schoolmaster  and  superintendent  has  105L 
a  year,  of  which  55/.  is  paid  by  Government ;  the  matron  (his 
wife)  50/. ;  a  schoolmistress  50/.,  of  which  Grovemment  gives 
36/. ;  a  man  to  direct  and  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ImA  is 
paid  20/.  a  year,  half  of  which  is  given  by  Government,  by 
whom  also  is  wholly  paid  a  female  industrial  teacher;  -die 
medical  officer  receives  35/.  a  year,  of  which  Government  pays 
half;  the  chaplain  25/. 

By  the  financial  statement  of  the  last  year  it  appears  that, 
deducting  the  Government  allowances  and  the  farm  receipts — 

Per  Weak. 

Food,  filing,  and  necessaries  cost,        per  head     2     8^ 

Clotlnng     ^      ..  „  0    7 

Gonmion  charges  and  repayment  of  loan    „  1  lOf 


Total       ..,.«..     5     2i 

We  do  not  give  these  expenses  as  remarkable  for  their  small- 
ness  or  incapable  of  diminution;  nor  shall  we  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  discordant  statements  we  have  seen  as  to  the 
comparative  expenses  of  district  and  workhouse  schools.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that,  if  the  comparison  is  carefully  and  candidly  made,  the 
difierence  will  very  little  exceed  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
the  loan  which,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  borrowed  for  die 
outfit  But  were  the  expense  much  heavier,  it  would  be  cheap 
in  the  end  to  give  the  child  an  education  which  is  to  keep  him 
from  the  workhouse  and  the  gaol,  in  either  of  which.his  detention 
is  only  less  costly  to  the  pub&c  than  his  freedom  as  a  vagrant  or  a 
thief.  Every  able-bodied  pauper,  Mr.  Chadwick  calculates  (p.  17), 
who  enters  on  life  without  the  will  or  the  power  to  earn  a  £ving^ 
must  cost  the  community,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  400/1,  at  the 
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wte  of  lOi  a  year  for  the  40  yeara  which  the  Insnrance  Tables 
gife  as  the  probable  duration  of  his  life  from  the  adolescent 
stage.  The  value  of  his  wages  for  the  same  period  would,  at 
tiie  average  rate  of  30/.  a  year,  be  1300/.  Thus,  between  the 
|irodnctive  labourer,  and  one  of  the  class  for  whom  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  revives  the  expressive  old  English  word  of  *  wastrels,'  there 
is  a  difference  of  1600/.  If  the  pauper  turns  vagrant,  he  will 
lery  contributions  in  a  diflerent  manner,  but  to  a  still  greater 
extent  If  he  turns  thief,  there  is  no  assigning  their  limit.  We 
desire  no  better  than  to  leave  the  establishment  of  district  schools 
to  be  judg^  as  a  financial  operation. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  probably  much  alike  in  all  similar 
institutions,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  not 
cnterad  into  the  details  of  the  subject  to  hear  how  the  little 
paoper  spends  his  day.  Two  boys  in  turn  rise  at  five  with  the 
ftirming^man  to  feed,  clean,  and  milk  the  cows.  The  general  hour 
is  half-past  five,  and  at  six  all  the  children,  except  those  who  are 
too  young  and  weak,  are  ready  for  work,  which  is  continued  till  a 
quarter  to  eight  The  girls  are  engaged  in  making  the  beds, 
cleaning  the  rooms,  assisting  in  the  bakery,  and  the  preparations 
for  breakfast ;  die  boys  on  the  farm,  or  in  cleaning  knives,  forks, 
&ad  shoes.  At  eight,  breakfast ;  at  nine,  prayers  and  school  till 
twelve ;  at  one,  dinner ;  at  two  the  boys  go  to  work  on  the  farm, 
«nd  the  girls  to  their  needlework  ;  at  half-past  five  they  leave  off; 
ftt  riz,  go  to  supper  ;  at  half-past  six,  prayers.  In  the  intervals 
between  half-past  six  and  eight,  as  at  all  others  where  no  special 
employment  is  marked,  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  neces- 
sarily be  employed  in  domestic  work  ;  the  others  are  at  play. 
There  is  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday ;  on  fine  evenings  the  boys 
we  allowed  to  play  at  cricket  in  ihe  park  of  their  benefactor, 
w>d  for  tbose  who  are  weary  or  studious  there  is  a  small  library, 
to  which  at  any  time  they  may  have  access.  For  one  night  in 
«^  week,  the  hour  from  seven  to  eight  is  employed  in  practising 
singing. 

TTie  dietary  is  simple,  but  amply  sufficient  We  quite  agree 
with  Mrs.  Austen  (from  whose  admirable  pamphlet,  replete  with 
benevolence,  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  we  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  make  extracts)  that  there  is  much  of 
ostentation  and  little  true  charity  in  surrounding  children  with 
luxuries  which  they  will  hereafter  be  compelled  to  forego,  and 
to  which  they  ought  to  feel  they  have  no  just  claim.'*  The 
^pearance  of  the  children  is  healthy,  and  their  manner  alert  and 
intelligent     The  reports  of  the  inspectors  as  to  their  progress  in 


♦  'Letters,' p.  44. 
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their  school-work  and  in  sound  religious  knowledge  are  highly 
favourable,  and  not  less  so  is  the  testimony  of  the  many  persons,  well 
known  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  who  have  visited  the 
schooL  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  of  an  age  to  work,  they  readily 
find  good  places.  There  is  especially  a  great  demand  for  die 
boys  among  the  class  of  employers  who  require  intelligent  and 
educated  workmen.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
left  the  school  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  and  but  a  very  small 
percentage  have  found  their  way  back  to  the  workhouses. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  first  measures  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  district  schools  must  be  to  repeal  the  clause  which 
makes  the  parents'  consent  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  one  good  or  reasonable  motive  for  a  parent's  with- 
holding that  consent  The  true  mother  at  Solomon's  judgment- 
seat  was  willing  to  part  with  her  child  for  ever  to  save  its  life, 
and  a  temporary  separation  must  be  submitted  to  by  mothers  of 
every  class  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Mr.  Senior  ui^es 
truly  that  the  pauper  parent  has  forfeited  the  status  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Union-house  the  family  is  broken  up,  the 
wife  is  separated  from  the  husband.  But  even  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society  the  State  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  depriving 
the  parent  of  his  natural  right  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court  of  Ek[uity,  he  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust 
The  truth  is,  that  the  parents  are  the  persons  fi'om  whom,  beyond 
all  others,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  pauper  child.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  fact,  which  is  attested  by  many  witnesses, 
that  in  workhouses  it  is  the  orphans  who  most  firequently  turn 
out  well,  and  that,  of  those  who  on  leaving  school  have  fallen  into 
vicious  courses,  the  majority  have  been  seduced  by  their  own 
parents.  But,  in  fact,  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  has 
already  been  conceded.  No  consent  of  the  parents  is  needed  to 
enable  the  guardians  to  remove  a  child  to  a  '  separate '  school, 
where,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  separation  fn>m  the  parenti 
is  as  complete  as  at  the  district  school. 

Wherever  the  guardians  have  been  induced  to  establish  sepaF* 
rate  schools  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  workhouse,  their 
working  has  been  not  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  district 
schools.  But  unhappily,  in  most  instances,  the  dread  of  addi- 
tional expense  has  prevailed,  and  but  few  of  the  separate  schools 
have  been  set  on  foot — not  more,  indeed,  than  three  times  the 
number  of  the  district  schools,  admitting  in  the  aggregate  about 
twice  the  number  of  children.  But  let  us  not  be  too  severie  on 
the  guardians.  When  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  passed 
parsimony  was  the  one  merit  in  its  administration  which  the 
Legislature  was  anxious  to  secure  at  any  sacrifice  and  for  that 
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purpose  it  threw  the  preponderance  at  the  Boards  into  the  hands 
of  the  ratepaying  farmers.  The  great  object  for  which  the  Boards 
of  Gmardians  were  first  constituted  was  to  avert  the  gigantic 
and  imminent  evil  of  general  pauperism  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  impulsion  which  was  given  to  their  endeavours  in  the 
first  instance  and  the  views  with  which  they  are  now  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  we  may  rather  admire  the  humanity  with  which 
thej  have  tempered  the  severity  of  the  Poor-law  than  complain 
of  their  slowness  to  promote  social  progress. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  separate  schools 
which  have  fallen  within  our  notice  are  those  which  are  known  as 
the  *  Norwich  Homes.'  In  the  Norwich  Union  workhouse, 
which  was  singularly  ill-contrived  for  the  purposes  of  clas- 
sification, the  evils  which  arose  from  the  association  of  the 
children  with  the  adult  paupers  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  chaplain, 
the  school  was  a  *  mere  hotbed  of  pauperism  and  moral;  cor- 
mption.'  But,  as  early  as  1845,  'a  few  of  the  elder  boys  were 
removed  to  a  separate  Home  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster, 
and  were  employed  by  various  masters  in  the  city.  The  guar- 
dians received^ their  wages  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  and,  in 
r^ni,  supplied  the  youths  with  board,  clothing,  and  lodging.' 
And  thus  a  valuable  discovery  in  the  management  of  pauper 
children — for  such  we  think  the  employment  of  them  in  paid 
labour  contemporaneously  with  their  schooling  will  prove — was 
°^e,  as  many  other  discoveries  have  been  made,  by  accident, 
itnperfect  as  were  the  arrangements  of  this  '  Home,'  Mr.  Brown 
continues — 

'Yet  the  manifest  difference  between  these  lads  and  those  who 
Were  employed  in  the  workhouse  soon  convinced  me  of  the  great  good 
which  might  be  effected  by  a  more  complete  organisation  of  the  same 
system,  and  particularly,  how  important  it  would  be  to  possess  a 
^Tar  institution  for  girls.  Many  of  the  guardians  viewed  the 
object  in  the  same  light,  and  in  July,  1850,  a  second  Home  was 
^^lished,  into  which  the  elder  girls  who  were  orphans  or  permanent 
P^^ipers  were  removed,  instead  of  being  drafted  into  the  workhouse 
<)f  laimdiy  to  associate  with  the  vicious  characters  there  assembled. 

'  In  Jmie,  1858,  the  boys'  school  was  imited  with  the  previously 
'^blished  Home,  and  both  were  removed  to  the  more  convenient 
premises  which  they  now  occupy.  •  .  .  The  boys  were  removed 
^  ft  body  from  the  workhouse,  bringing  with  them  all  their  thievish 
^\  W  propensities  to  a  place  where  there  was  far  greater  scope  for 
tiieir  development.  And  most  discouraging  was  the  prospect  for  the 
first  year.*  * 

*  *  Journal  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society/  No.  VIII.,  p^238.    j 
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But  an  excellent  master  was  appointed,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
progress  made  that  in  two  years  Mr.  Bowyer,  H.  M.'s  Inspector, 
reports  that  the  condition  of  the  children  '  is  as  much  above,  as  it 
had  been  previously  below,  that  of  other  Unions.'  Since  that 
time  a  still  more  important  progress  has  been  made,  and  ao 
much  is  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  improved,  that  a  return  to  the 
House  is  deprecated  as  the  severest  of  punishments,  to  be  in- 
flicted only  in  very  rare  and  desperate  cases ;  and  the  boys,  of 
their  own  accord,  denounce  any  misconduct  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  a  ^disgrace  to  the  Home.' 

^  Great  care,'  says  the  same  authority,  ^  is  taken  to  ascertain 
the  respectability  of  the  employers,  and  the  exact  value  of  the 
children's  service.  The  boy  s  own  choice  of  occupation  is  con- 
sulted as  far  as  circumstances  allow.  The  feeling  that  he  is 
worth  something  to  himself  is  permitted  to  grow  spontaneously 
into  a  principle,  and  the  best  stimulus  to  honest  labour  is  prac- 
tically established '  (p.  241).  '  The  demand,  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
has  always  been  far  greater  than  the  supply.'  Mr.  Brown  gives 
a  list  of  125  boys  who  have  left  the  Home  from  1845  to  1859 : 
they  have  embraced  almost  every  variety  of  occupation,  and  are  all 
now  doing  well,  with  the  exception  of  one  idiotic,  nine  dead,  and 
sixteen  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  but  of  these  only  two  belong 
to  the  period  when  the  Home  was  in  its  present  state  of  dis- 
cipline. Of  eighty  girls  who,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Giik' 
Home  up  to  the  same  date,  had  been  sent  into  service,  only  two 
were  living  disreputable  lives.  Only  twelve  had  ever  returned 
to  the  workhouse.  The  financial  statement  as  regards  these 
Homes  is  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Brown  seems,  not  unreasonably, 
to  expect  it  may  excite  doubt  ^  I  subjoin,'  he  says,  ^  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  Homes,  as  compared  with  the 
workhouse,  calculated  from  the  half-yearly  printed  statements  of 
receipts  and  disbursements,  which  are  circulated  among  the  gruar- 
dians  after  every  item  has  been  examined  and  passed  by  the  Poor- 
law  Auditor,  and  which  embrace  all  expenses  whatever  incurred  by 
eai^  establishment.'  And  by  this  it  appears  that,  while  the  cost 
of  e^ery  inmate  in  the  woi^ouse  is  122.  16#.  81^  per  aaoura, 
the  cost  of  eadi  boy  at  the  Home  (deducting  the  boys'  fganings) 
is  101  19*.  IW.,  and  of  each  giri  12/.  12*.  2iA 

After  these  statements,  it  is  with  no  small  surprise,  and  quite 
as  much  regret,  that  we  hear  diat  in  the  present  year  the  guaituans 
have  prepared  acc<mimodation  for  the  children  at  the  workhouse, 
and  threaten  their  speedy  removal.  What  are  the  local  circum- 
stances that  have  brought  about  this  change  of  feeling,  aiMi  induce 
the  guardians  to  undo  their  own  beneficent  work,  we  do  not  know. 
That  it  is  no  fDdlure  on  the  part  of  the  Home^  we  believe,  is 
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admittad;  and  flie  cdiange  it  loodly  denrecsted  by  die  many 
bcnevoleiit  petsons  lAo  Iwve  interested  UMemkaelyeB  in  the  pro- 
gsss  q£  diew  imritiitiapi. 

Nodung,  however,  caoi  prove  more  ttnmglj  than  whmt  has 
Inppened  at  these  Norwich  Hones  diat  the  dnte  has  come  when 
the  Legislatnre  mamt  no  longer  hesitate  to  act  The  experiment 
has  succeeded ;  the  time  for  caution  is  past  A  total  and  com- 
piele  sepamdion  between  die  children  and  die  adults  of  die  woilc- 
boMe  must  be  c&cted.  We  do  not  dunk  the  Legi^tare  is 
bonnd  to  decide  absointelj  in  favour  eitber  of  district  or  of 
aeparafce  schools.  Bodi  seem  to  do  their  dot  j  well,  and  eadi  has 
its  pecntiar  advantages.  In  favour  of  district  schools  it  may  be 
nad  that  large  sdiook  are  the  cheapest,  inasmuch  as  the  general 
dniges  aie  spread  over  a  wider  suriace,  and  also  the  most 
efficient,  for  they  can  afford  appliances  of  yarioos  kinds  which 
^tt  beyond  the  means  of  small  schools ;  and  they  admit  of  a  better 
chssiAcatiosi  of  the  popils,  wherdby  to  a  great  extent  the  time 
both  of  teachers  and  learners  may  be  economized.  It  is  also 
^fxtik  considering  that  die  future  improvements  of  our  system  will 
desriy  take  the  direction  of  what  Mr.  Chadwick  calls  adminis- 
tadre  consolidation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  small  school  home 
iafinences  may  he  supposed  to  be  more  readily  exerted  ;  and,  by 
^i^iWishing  separate  sdiools,  all  oolUsMms  aie  avoided  between 
tbe  guardians  of  difiTerent  unions,  who  are  said,  by  one  of  the 
CommissKmers'  witnesses,  to  hate  eadi  other  with  an  int^isity  of 
^  odiam  vidnmrwm  beyond  that  of  oonterminons  nations.  We 
tUak  it  may  safely  be  left  to  die  local  authorities  and  the  Poor- 
W  Commianoners  to  decide  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
^a^  case  which  form  should  be  adopted.  Where  a  separate 
^^cbool  has  already  been  built,  and  is  doing  well,  it  would  be 
baid  to  order  its  destmctbn.  Wbete  the  population  is  very 
^euse,  a  separate  school  may  perhaps  be  most  convenient ;  where 
^t  is  very  thin,  a  district  union  may  be  almost  necessary.  But 
<^  or  tbe  other,  it  is  agieed  on  all  hands,  the  guardians  should 
be  compeUed  to  establish.  In  some  cases,  where  e^)ense  has 
been  recently  incurred  to  enlarge  the  workhouse  for  the  recep- 
tioQ  of  the  daildren,  tbe  alteration  of  the  law  will  be  felt  as  a 
'i&nkhxp.  But  in  each  several  case  it  is  probaUe  that  by  the 
exertion  of  a  little  thought  and  ingenuity  some  means  may  be 
found  of  turning  die  additional  buildings  to  account ;  and,  at  all 
^**eBts,  the  objection  is  too  trifling  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
^  way  of  so  important  an  improvement  Such  as  it  is,  it 
S^vustrength  every  year  that  the  reform  is  delayed  and  fresh 
f^^eases  are  iAcurred  under  the  present  law.  Thus  the  objection 
^^If  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for  despatch. 
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But,  in  making  the  Act  imperative,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
experience  should  not  be  thrown  away  which  has  been  gained 
when  it  was  only  permissive.  Every  check  on  expense  should  be 
contrived  to  prevent  the  triumphant  philanthropist  from  dipping 
his  hand  too  deeply  into  his  less  liberal  neighbour's  pocket  It  is 
remarked  by  the  Commissioners  that,  if  the  formation  of  parochial 
unions  had  been  left  to  depend  on  the  will  of  guardians,  no  such 
unions  would  be  now  in  existence.  This  is  true ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  coalition  of  parishes  had  been  voluntary  their  proceed- 
ings would  have  been  much  more  economical,  and  we  should  not 
have  for  poor-houses  such  a  multitude  of  ill-contrived  and  ezp^i-' 
sive  palaces,  of  county  surveyors'  *  neogothic '  architecture.  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  the  Commissioners  recommend  hiring  and 
adapting  bouses  rather  than  building  them  for  the  new  schools 
which  will  be  required.* 

The  infant  school  should  in  all  cases,  as  it  is  now  in  some, 
be  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  the  district  or  separate 
school.  We  believe  there  is  no  sound  practical  objection  to 
this.  Whatever  staff  is  provided  at  the  workhouse,  to  teach 
or  take  care  of  the  infants,  might  be  removed  to  the  school; 
and  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  little  ones  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  training  of  the  elder  girls.  The  testimony  of  the 
Keport  as  to  the  value  of  early  training  is  convincing,  and  proves 
clearly  that  well-managed  infants-schools  will  go  far  to  obviate  the 
great  evil  which  has  hitherto  been  combated  in  vain — the  early 
removal  of  the  children  from  all  places  of  education.  This  part 
of  the  Report  should  not  be  lost  upon  those  of  the  wealthier  classes 
who  are  tempted  to  countenance  the  fancy  that  early  instruction 
cramps  the  development  of  the  intellect.  It  is  true  that,  imper- 
ceptibly and  unconsciously,  the  children  of  refined  homes  acquire 
much  which  the  child  of  the  cottage  must  be  laboriously  taught. 
But  to  rich  and  poor  the  early  awakening  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  of  attention  and  application,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
And  though  the  young  patrician  is  not  taken  from  school  to 
follow  the  plough,  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  first  years  of  his 
education. 

But  when  all  is  done  that  can  be  devised  for  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  there  are  still  beyond  its  walls  upwards  of  288,000 
pauper  children  receiving  out-door  relief.  This  class  was  left  in 
a  perfectly  hopeless  condition  previously  to  the  paissing  of  Mr. 
Denison's  Act,  by  which  '  guardians  are  permitted,  if  they  deem 
it  proper^  to  grant  relief  to  enable  out-door  paupers  to  provide 
education  for  their  children,  provided  always   it  shall   not  be 

♦  Report,  p.  877.  ^  . 
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lawfal  for  the  guardians  to  impose  as  a  condition  of  relief  that  such 
education  shall  be  given.'  Thus  the  education  of  these  children 
depends  on  the  co-existence  of  zeal  for  education  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians,  and  a  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Under 
the  head  of  out-door  paupers,  as  Mr.  Ruddock  observes  in  his 
Report,  are  ranged  two  very  different  classes — those  who  are  the 
victims  of  chronic  pauperism,  receiving  relief  each  winter,  or  on 
erery  accidental  failure  of  employment  or  increase  of  the  price 
of  food  ;  and  secondly,  those  who  have  fallen  into  accidental  pau- 
perism from  sudden  causes,  such  as  death,  contagious  disease, 
total  cessation  of  a  branch  of  industry,  or  any  of  the  many  breaks  to 
which  social  economy  is  exposed.*  In  habits  and  feelings  these  two 
classes  are  essentially  diflTerent,  the  one  being  scarcely  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  independent  labourer,  the  other  hardly 
nosed  above  that  of  the  workhouse  pauper.  Yet  neither  can  be 
expected  to  co-operate  very  heartily  with  the  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  education  of  their  children.  There  seems  to  be 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  children  receiving  educa- 
tion under  this  Act ;  but,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
there  are  at  least  100,000  who  attend  no  schools  whatever ;  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the  *  education  of  those 
who  do  attend  school  is  most  deplorable.'  t 

The  remedy  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  and  by 
aknost  all  the  witnesses  whom  they  have  examined,  is  to  make 
the  Act  imperative,  and  to  trust  its  execution  to  the  Poor-law 
Board.  It  is  not  proposed  that  that  Board  should  provide  schools, 
hat  that  they  should  enforce  attendance  at  some  school  (under 
Government  inspection,  if  possible).  It  is,  we  think,  a  good 
^gestion,  that  the  district  schools  might  in  many  instances  be 
niade  available  for  the  out-door  pauper  also.  But  there  are 
^t  a  few  practical  difficulties.  *  It  would  not  be  sufficient,' 
•ays  Mr.  Lingen  in  his  examination  before  the  Ragged  Schools' 
Committee,  *  to  make  Mr.  Denison's  Act  compulsory  ;  it  would 
*l«o  require  a  carefully-devised  code  of  rules'  to  regulate  its 
operation.  X  It  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  age 
hefore  and  after  which  education  ceases  to  be  compulsory ;  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  earning 
^oney  in  aid  of  its  parents'  support.  But  this,  we  think,  may 
^  obviated  by  allowing  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Poor-law 
^pector,  and  also  by  die  plans  for  combining  a  certain  amount 
of  education  with  remunerative  labour,  which  the  example  of 
4e  *  Norwich  Homes'  has  brought  into 'notice,  and  for  which 

♦  Mr.  Ruddock's  Keport,  quoted  by  Mr.  Senior,  p.,135. 
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the  half-time  system  (hereafter  to  be  mentioiied)  affimls  great 
facilities.     The  committee  above  referred  to  seem  also  to  fear 
that  this  alteraticm  of  the  Act  would  be  considered  as  s  step 
towards  compalsory  ediicati<»i.      But  if  education  has  already 
been  made  ^e  condition  of  a  boy's  earning  his  bread,  where  is 
the  hardship  of  making  it  the  condition  of  his  eating  the  bread 
ef  the  public  ?     However  ill  compulsory  education  may  sound 
in  the  ears  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tiiere  is  m>  doubt  that 
when  they  by  law  enforced  education  on  any  class,  they  did,  in 
fiict,  assert  the  principle ;  and  how  hx  it  sl^ll  be  carried  oat  is 
merely  a  question  of  policy  and  expediency.     Oae  great  obstacle 
to  making  the  Act  imperative  is  the  same  which  has  paralysed 
its  operation  while  only  permissive.     Guardians  are  reluctant  to 
clog  with  conditicon  iheir  scanty  measure  of  out-door  relief^  and 
still  more  reluctant  to  raise  it  so  as  to  send  the  children  prop^Iy 
to  school.     But  in  sjnte  of  these,  and  other  objections  which  raaj 
be  raised,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  prtqpose  any  iemedy  ftwr 
this  enormous  evil  thaft  does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  involve  die 
amendment  of  Mr.  Denison's  Act.     The  law  has  for  some  time, 
we  are  told,  been  voluntarily  carried  out  at  Reading  with  great 
success ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  when  its  working  is  supei^ 
.  intended  and  supplemented  by  private  benevolence"--and  to  no 
more  useful  object  can  private  benevolence  apply  itself — as  much 
will  be  effected  as  at  present  is  possiUe  to  improve  tiie  educatioA 
of  the  out-door  pauper. 

The  ol]jection  to  the  establishment  of  good  schools  for  paupor 
children,  which  opemtes  nK>6t  strongly,  though  it  is  more  fre- 
quently felt  than  stated,  is,  that  it  gives  the  pauper  an  advantage 
over  die  independent  labourer.  We  are  not  of  those  stem 
moralists  who  would  visit  oa  the  children  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 
That  such  is  the  course  of  Providence  none  who  look  on  the 
world  around  them  can  doubt  B«t  it  is  not  laid  upon  man  tt> 
be  consciously  and  intentionally  the  executor  of  the  decree.  It 
is  rather  his  duty  and  bis  privilege  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
lighten  its  severity.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  in  our  xeal 
for  the  unfortunate  not  to  bold  out  rewards  to  the  guilty ;  and 
this  makes  the  act  of  ^  doing  good,'  of  all  others,  the  most 
difficult.  We  do  not  desire  that  the  idler  and  the  dru^ard 
should  be  enabled  to  provide  for  his  offspring  the  benefits  of  an 
affectionate  home  and  ^  voluntary  guardianship^'  by  livii^  a  life 
of  vice  and  dying  a  death  of  shame  in  the  workhouse  or  gaoL 
But  we  would  save  the  child  from  the  necessity  ot  following  the 
father's  steps.  We  can  only  strive  to  steer  a  middle  course.  Such- 
like objections  never  can  be  fully  answered.  We  must  give  the 
criminal  in  lus  cell  a  better  meal  than  many  an^nestTman  can 
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I  earn  for  himself^  or  lie  would  die  of  gaol  ferer.  We  must  edu- 
!  cate  the  pauper  ^ above  his  station' — that  is  to  say,  above  his 
stattoQ  of  pauper — for  the  object  is  to  prevent  his  ever  being  a 
pauper  again.  The  best  practical  answer  to  these  objections  is 
to  raise  tibe  standard  of  education  generally ;  and  not  merely  for 
the  childreta  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  for  tiiose  of  tiie 
£uiner  and  the  tradesman — a  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  consideration.  < 

The  great  obstacle  to  improvement  is  tiie  want  of  hearty 
and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  advancement  of  education  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  lukewarmncss  of  landed  proprietors  and  the  hostility  of 
&rmers,  by  attributing  an  extraordinary  degpree  of  narrow-minded- 
ness to  the  possession  or  occupation  of  land ;  but  in  truth  by 
the  passive  and  inert  public  at  large,  the  present  system  has  been 
accepted  rather  than  approved,  and  is  tolerated  rather  than 
supported.  Even  by  the  promoters  of  education  the  Privy 
CxMincirs  arrangements  are  less  generally  applauded  than  In- 
spectors are  apt  to  suppose.  *  Certificated  teachers  are  popular,' 
bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  part  of  their  salaries  is  paid  by 
Ae  public  ;  and  it  is  only  because  they  hold  the  purse-strings  that 
Aeir  Liordships  have  been  enabled  to  impose,  if  not  without  mur- 
murs, at  least  without  resistance,  not  only  their  whole  scheme  of 
education,  but  every  crotchet  which  they  were  pleased  to  embody 
in  dieir  code  of  rules.  In  fact,  the  supposed  enemies  of  educa- 
tion have  a  better  case  than  they  always  have  the  skill  to  make 
good.  Neither  the  scheme  itself,  nor  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion, is  above  exception. 

The  Commissioners'  Report  starties  us  with  the  information  that 
lluee-fourths  of  the  children  '  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly, 
the  most  necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.'*  And  it  further  attests  a  still  more 
lamentable  failure  in  imparting  sound  religious  knowledge. 
Too  much  is  attempted ;  and  what  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be 
made  sure  is  neglected.  This  unfavourable  statement,  we  own, 
takes  us  by  surprise  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  inquire  not 
how  far  it  may  be  denied,  but  how  far  it  must  in  candour 
be  admitted.  If,  upon  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  country, 
it  should  happily  prove  that  a  more  satisfactory  account  would 
be  justified,  still  the  present  Report  is  valuable,  as  pointing 
out  the  faults  which  the  Privy  Council  scheme  has  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage.  Unsoundness  in  teaching  the  elements 
is,  indeed,  the  besetting  sin  of  all  places  of  education,  especially 


♦  Keport,  p.  168.  Cc^r\ci\c 
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for  the  poor.  An  educated  person,  when  speaking  to  the  vein- 
ignorant,  has  a  difficulty  in  fully  realizing  to  himself  that  he  is 
almost  in  the  position  of  a  Frenchman  who  speaks  no  English, 
and  is  teaching  an  Englishman  who  understands  no  French. 
The  Report  contains  some  ludicrous  answers  to  the  Questions  of 
the  Catechism,  which  were  given  in  writing  by  school  children, 
and  prove —  not  that  they  had  learnt  it  by  rote,  but  that  they 
had  pever  learnt  even  its  words,  and,  instead  of  them,  had  been 
accustomed  to  repeat  a  senseless  gabble  which  might  be  mis- 
taken  for  them  by  a  master  who  did  not  take  pains  to  make  his 
pupils  pronounce  audibly  and  distinctly.  But  the  root  of  the  evil 
is  that,  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, the  Privy  Council  make  the  mistake  of  grasping  too  much. 
No  doubt  the  examination  papers  quoted  by  Mr.  Senior  (p,  323), 
and  the  many  others  we  have  seen,  would  lose  much  of  their 
apparent  absurdity  if  we  knew  the  class-books  on  which  they  are 
grounded.  But  the  range  of  information  required  is  such  as  in 
the  time  can  be  mastered  only  by  the  help  of  '  cram.'  And  the 
masters,  having  been  crammed  themselves,  are  apt  to  cram  their 
scholars.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  children  who  were  scarcely 
acquainted  with  the  great  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but 
could  answer  questions  on  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  names  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  Contrast  this  state  of  religious  knowledge  with  the 
answers  of  the  little  boy  mentioned  (we  think)  by  Mr.  Chadwick — 
answers  not  learnt  by  rote,  but  suggested  by  his  own  reflection. 
Having  said  that  he  believed  a  waterman's  was  the  state  of  life 
to  which  he  expected  to  be  called,  he  was  asked  how  he  would 
do  his  duty  in  it  In  the  first  place,  *•  he  would  not  take  more 
than  his  licence  allowed.'  *  Anything  else  ?' — *  Land  the  pas- 
sengers dry  on  the  other  side.'  *  Anything  else  ? ' — *  Behave  civil 
to  them.'  'Anything  else?' — *Not  ask  more  than  the  fare.* 
*  Anything  else  ? ' — '  Live  a  good  and  sober  life.'  This  is  the 
practical  application  of  Scriptural  truth,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  religious  training  to  teach.  An  Inspector  told  Mr.  Foster, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that,  *if  he  found  an 
acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  Scriptural  history  and  geo- 
graphy, he  inferred  a  general  knowledge  of  religious  truths.'* 
And  perhaps,  if  he  were  questioning  the  child  of  one  of  his 
own  colleagues,  he  might  be  right  But  let  him  think  of 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  little  pauper ;  how  much  is  to 
be  done,  and  how  short  is  the  time !  Before  he  is  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of 

*  '  Suggestions/  p.  223. 
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Christianity  is  to  be  impressed  as  the  toils  and  trials  of  the 
world  may  not  afterwards  obliterate.  Conscience  is  to  be  awakened, 
strengthened,  and  enlightened,  to  guide  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped ; 
or  it  may  be  to  punish,  and  in  the  end  to  reclaim.  A  seed  is  to 
be  town,  which,  even  if  long  smothered,  as  is  too  probable,  may 
alwajs  be  ready  when  occasion  serves  to  spring  to  life.  There 
is  barely  time  to  learn  as  much  history  and  geography  as  may 
g:ive  life  and  reality  to  the  page  of  Scripture.  So  far  is  a  know- 
led^  of  minutiae  from  implying  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
troth  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that  the  one  excludes  the  other. 
And  the  Inspector  forgets  that  the  ^  course  of  his  examinations 
must,'  if  the  schoolmaster  is  human,  ^give  the  direction  to  the 
daily  teaching  of  the  schools.' 

One  of  the  principal  remedies  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
ii  to  appoint  Sub-inspectors  of  inferior  grade  and  qualifications, 
who  will  ascertain  that  the  children  have  acquired  those  inferior 
attainments  which  have  escaped  the  superior  Inspector's  notice. 
This  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  philosopher's  alleged  scheme 
of  cutting  a  small  hole  for  the  egress  of  the  kitten  by  the  side  of 
the  larger  hole  for  the  cat  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  contrary,  would 
prefer  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  commanding  officers,  like 
the  generals  in  command  of  an  army,  to  drill  the  present  In- 
spectors, and  reduce  them  by  the  effects  of  subordination  to  the 
level  of  the  task  they  have  to  perform.  This  is  indeed  a  mountain 
in  labour.  More  machinery,  more  expense,  more  places,  more 
correspondence, — and  all  this  array  of  disciplined  intelligence  to 
ascertain  whether  little  children  have  or  have  not  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher !  Much  less  energy  and  talent  than  is  possessed 
bj  the  present  Inspectors,  we  are  sure,  would  suffice  for  such  a 
task.  But  if  not,  the  system  of  inspection  must  be  radically 
onsoond.     It  cannot  be  patched — it  must  be  changed. 

For  some  time  past  we  believe  a  conviction  has  been  growing 
np  amongst  the  Inspectors  themselves,  that  their  system  was  over- 
trained ;  and  in  fact  in  not  a  few  particulars  it  has  been  relaxed. 
Manj  of  the  most  important  admissions  as  to  the  faults  of  the 
present  plan,  and  many  of  the  best  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, are  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the  Inspectors.  But  as  a 
hodj  they  are  fettered  by  their  own  traditions,  the  regulations  of 
the  office,  and  the  instructions  of  their  employers.  *  The  Privy 
Council,'  says  Mr.  Senior  (p.  322),  *  virtually  regulates  the 
instruction  given,'  and  no  adequate  remedy  can  be  applied  till 
the  fault  is  acknowledged  in  the  high  quarter  where  it  originated. 
It  requires  no  small  exertion  of  courage  and  candour  to  admit 
the  faults  of  a  plan  which  has  been  sedulously  pursued  for  so 
many  years ;  and  till  public  opinion  is  very  loudly  expresaed  on 
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the  subject  we  despair  of  any  adequate  reformation.  In  the 
mean  time  the  managers  of  schools  must  exert  themselves  by 
vigilant  superintendence  to  counteract  the  faulty  tendency  of  the 
system.  Above  all,  in  establishing  district  schools,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  sound  religious  training.  In  this 
point  it  is  obvious  that  '  homes '  superintended  by  private  bene- 
Volence  have  the  advantage,  and  to  raise  the  district  schools  to 
the  same  level  no  pains  should  be  spared. 

We  deny  that  if  we  could  make  schools  and  their  teachers 
what  we  desire,  we  should  *  lower  the  standard  of  education.^ 
The  old  schools  were  bad,  not  because  they  taught  only  reading*^ 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  English,  but  because  they  taught  them 
badly.      General   information  is  valuable,    because   it   implies 
extensive   reading   and   reflection.      Minute   knowledge    of  the 
names  and  fieicts  of  Scripture  is  prized,  because  it  implies  fami- 
liarity with  the  sacred  text ;  but  when  the  results  of  long  stady 
are  given  in  compendiums  and  got  by  heart,  they  are   utterfy 
worthless.      It  is   not   by    inspecting   the   schoolmasters    more 
vigilantly  that  the  change  can  be  effected,  but  by  training  them 
more  judiciously.     The  Privy  Council  have  been  long  manu- 
facturing   razors   for   the    purpose    of   cutting   blocks,    and    in 
future  the  instrument  must  be  better  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
We  must  defer  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject  for  the 
present;    but   one  piece  of  evidence,    undesignedly  given,  the 
Ileport  contains,  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  the  reader's  attention. 
After  giving  many  excellent  reasons  why  one  of  the  first-class 
schoolmasters  cannot  be  induced  to  teach  in  the  workhouse — 
reasons  which  we  have  not  discussed  because  if  separate  schools 
are  established,  teaching  in  the  workhouse  is  mt  an  end — the  Com- 
missicmers  candidly  admit  that  the  tuition  in  these  schools  is 
unaccountably  good  ;  and  this  they  attribute,  among  other  reasons, 
to  ^the  unambitious  character  of  the  instruction  given,  which 
gives  time  for  what  is  taught  being  taught  thoroughly.*  *     We 
will  not  weaken  this  admission  by  any  comment  of  our  own. 

But  as  the  first  great  preliminary  to  all  improvement,  the 
public  mind  must  be  impressed  with  clearer  notions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  education. 

^  By  every  speaker  at  the  Conference,'  says  Mrs.  Austen,  '  t^  woid 
education  was  used  to  denote  solely  school  learning.  .  .  .  The 
main  object  of  all  education  is,  or  should  be,  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  pexcepti<»tf» 
On  this  we  are  probably  all  agreed.  But  the  direction  given  to  iheio 
fiieulties,  and  the  appHcation  of  these  perceptions,  are  not  less  im- 

♦  Commissioners'  Beport,  p.  365. 
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poftent,  since  upon  them  it  depends  wbether  the  mental  and  moral 
enltiire  shaU  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  actual  Hfe,  or  shall  remain 
Bomethmg  foreign  to  its  daily  demands,  soon  lo  be  efbced  by  the 
rade  hand  of  necessity  and  by  contact  with  a  hard  and  cormpting 
world.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  give  acquirements  which  have  no 
tendency  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  intelligence  for  the  performance 
of  the  imperative  duties  of  life/ — p.  4. 

That  education  in  this,  as  we  think,  its  truest  sense,  has  not 
been  adequately  advanced  by  the  efforts  of  late  years,  is  the  con- 
cIoBion  to  which  the  candid  perusal  of  the  Commissioners'  Report 
cannot  fail  to  lead.  The  fault  has  long  been  perceived  by  some 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  were  the  first  leaders  of  what  is  called 
tte  educational  movement — and  the  community  at  large  more  or 
less  distinctly  feel  this  to  be  the  case.  Hence  it  is  that  thirty 
Tears  have  not  sufficed  to  dispel  what  are  called  the  *  prejudices 
against  education.'  We  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Austen's  admir- 
able *Two  Letters.'  What  she  says  of  farm  maid-servants  may 
be  transferred,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  the  other  sex.  '  While  the 
wives  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen  find  the  girls  furnished 
|bem  by  the  national  schools  so  useless  and  insubordinate,  so 
ignorant  of  every  useful  work,  and  so  little  inclined  to  be  taught 
as  they  declare  them  to  be,  it  is  not  likely  diat  they  will  be  very 
enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  establishments  which  supply  so 
worthless  an  article.'  * 

The  experience  gained  in  the  management  of  the  industrial 
schools  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  no  education  will  be 
reaUy  serviceable  for  the  working  classes  that  is  not  in  some  degree 
^Qstrial;  and  that,  if  the  education  of  paupers  is  industrial, 
while  that  of  the  independent  poor  remains  as  it  is,  the  paupers 
ttast  have  the  advantage.  Against  the  industrial  training  of  girls 
We  have  heard  it  urged  that  young  women  brought  up  as  servants 
^  private  families  do  not  make  the  best  wives  for  working  men. 
This  brings  us  to  the  evil  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

*The  whole  evrent  of  modem  society/  says  Mn.  Austen,  p.  26, 
'appears  to  set  in  against  the  formation  of  that  eons«mmation  of 
WQiBanhood — ^the  lumsewifB.  In  domestic  service,  the  negligence, 
P'ofosion,  and  absence  of  vigilant  supervision  on  the  part  ^  the 
^^oyers ;  out  of  it,  the  factory  and  the  various  ways  in  which  girls 
aiB  taught  to  earn  rather  than  to  distribute  or  to  save  money ;  in  all 
^^^^tions,  the  delusive  and  corrupting  cheapness,  and  the  pre- 
po«tBrons  style,  of  dress,  which  afford  every  possible  discouragement 
^  Beat  and  frugal  habits  of  conservation  and  repair — all  these  in- 
^^'iQU^  and  numy  more,  are  directly  hostile  to  the  formation  of  the 
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domestic  yirtnes  and  talents  in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  hi^er, 
Inznry,  the  afifectation  of  superiority  to  domestic  employment,  and 
the  preference  for  public  and  showy  oyer  private  and  obscure  dntiee^ 
which  characterise  our  age,  ore  no  less  fa^  to  the  cultiyation  of  ihe 
homely  but  yeneraUe  accomplishments  which  distinguished  those 
illustrious  ladies  of  former  times  who  goyemed  their  households  witli 
calm  yigilanoe  and  intelligent  authority.'  * 

Service  with  high  or  low  is  not  the  training  school  it  was  ;  and 
the  least  ill  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  race  of  servants  is 
grievously  deteriorated.     *  There  is  no  longer,'  says  Mrs.  Austen, 
quoting  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  foreman,  *  such  a  thing  now  as 
a  poor  man's  wife.     His  helpmate  is  a  bad  economist,  a  bad  cook 
she  cannot  make  his  home  comfortable  to  him ;  and  the  conse-, 
quences  are  that  want,  debt,  and  disorder,  and  all  that  can  make  a 
man's  home  comfortless  and  irritating,  take  from  him  all  hope 
of  improvement   in  his  condition,   all  regard  for  so  useless  a 
partner,    and   drive   him  to  the   alehouse.      Cooking  with  the 
working  classes  is  not  a  matter  of  luxury,  it  is  a  question  of 
health  or  disease,  and  of  plenty  or  of  want.'     The  problem  to  be 
proposed  to  the  pupil  of  the  training  school  is,  *  Given,  such  a 
quantity  of  the  cheapest  raw  material ;  in  what  manner  to  pro* 
duce   the    largest   quantity   of  nutritious   and   agreeable    food.' 
Mrs.  Austen  notes  with  reprobation  the  ill-considered  remark  of 
some  speaker  at  the  Birmingham  Conference,  that  the  working 
women  of  this  country  were  not  deficient  in  the  art  of  cooking, 
but  that  they  had  nothing  to  cook.     These  sallies  are  certain  to 
excite  a  momentary  applause  in  a  public  assembly,  but  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm.     Mrs.  Austen,  whose  observation  of  foreign 
countries  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  extensive,  replies,  with  great 
truth,  that  in  no  country  of  Europe  is  so  much  meat  consumed 
by  the  working  classes  as  in  England.     Were  the  English  work- 
man not  able  to  purchase  good  materials,  with  such  a  cook  he 
would  be  starved.     In  the  south  of  Europe,  she  truly  says,  the 
working   classes   eat  meat  only  on   the   great  festivals   of  the 
Church,  and  many,  she  might  add,  do  not  taste  it  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end. 

The  natural  training  of  the  housewife  is  the  house ;  but  as  die 
house  no  longer  supplies  the  training,  we  must  find  it  or  make 
it  at  the  school.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  best  hints 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  Mr.  Norris's  clever 
and  interesting  little  pamphlet  on  Girls'  Industrial  Schools  ;  but 
unluckily,  no  cut  and  dried  receipt  can  be  given  for  turning  an 
ordinary  day  school  into  an  industrial  one.     Charity  moves  easUy 


♦  *Two  Letters,*  p.  21. 
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ID  its  accustomed  groove,  but  in  none  other.  If  a  house  were  to 
be  boilty  or  half  die  kingdom  to  be  importuned  with  begging 
ktters,  the  thing  would  be  done  at  once ;  but  in  order  to  add 
mdnstrial  training  to  a  village  school,  much  thought,  much 
padence,  and  much  dexterity  are  needed  to  seize  and  profit  by 
aich  helps  as  in  each  several  case  may  be  offered.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  a  dinner  to  be  practised  on.  In  populous 
places  there  is  the  soup-kitchen ;  and  dinners  for  the  sick,  and 
dinners  sold  to  single  men,  might  be  dressed.  Mr.  Norris  suggests 
diat  the  schoolmistress  might  take  in  boarders.  To  cook  the 
dinner  for  the  school  is  the  most  obvious  expedient;  but  the 
poor,  like  their  betters,  prefer  money  to  money's  worth.  <  At 
present,'  says  Mrs.  Austen,  *  parents  seem  to  prefer  sending  the 
firls  with  more  costly  and  less  wholesome  cold  food  to  paying  a 
small  addition  to  the  weekly  sum  for  which  the  children  would 
have  a  ivholesome  warm  meal  cooked,  under  excellent  superin- 
tendence, by  themselves.'  Several  attempts,  however,  have  been 
made,  and  with  considerable  success.  But  no  doubt  there  have 
also  been  failures,  and  among  them  there  is»none  more  mortifying 
than  that  of  Miss  Martineau's  (not  Miss  Harriet  Martineau)  in- 
dustrial paying  school  at  Norwich,  of  which  Mrs.  Austen  has 
^ven  so  interesting  an  account.  We  cannot  applaud  the  supine- 
Dcss  which  from  such  disappointments  would  draw  an  argument 
for  inaction.  The  prejudices  of  the  poor  no  doubt  are  strong, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  everywhere  alike ;  they  are  not  always 
insuperable,  nor  are  they  always  without  foundation.  We  have 
known  cases  where  school-girls,  when  taken  into  the  *  soup- 
kitchens  '  to  assist,  were  immediately  set  to  do  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  scullery,  and  were  allowed  to  see  nothing  of  what  was  done 
anywhere  else.  What  wonder  if  the  mothers  complained  that 
their  girls  were  fagged  with  hard  work,  spoiled  their  frocks,  and 
learned  no  cookery  nor  anything  else  which  they  could  not  learn 
just  as  well  at  home  ?  Mr.  Norris  rightly  lays  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  industrial  work  must  be  made  attractive.  The  methods 
he  proposes  for  the  purpose  are  ingenious  ''and  well  imagined ; 
but  the  most  certain  mode  of  making  it  attractive  is  to  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  they  are  learning  what  is  eminently  useful,  and 
what  they  cannot  learn  elsewhere.  If  schools  to  teach  the  arts  of 
housewifery  were  multiplied,  they  would  be  so  many  lumps  of 
leaven  to  give  life  to  the  inertness  of  society.  A  true  housewife 
is  always  animated  by  a  missionary  spirit,  and  cannot  refrain 
from  trying  to  make  converts.  She  cannot  bear  untidiness  even 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  own  comfort  Private  indus- 
trial schools  have  considerable  advantages  over  the  district  schools. 
The  latter,  especially  where  the  establishments  are  large  and  well 
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supplied  with  all  the  modern  appliances  of  gas,  of  ^  lifts,'  and  of 
>vater  laid  on  to  ev&ry  part  of  the  house,  cannot,  without  some 
special  machinery  for  the  purpose,  be  made  good  txaining-scboob 
for  life  in  the  cottage  <x  ibr  domestic  service  in  humUe  families. 
We  have  heard  of  a  servant  taken  from  a  London  district  school, 
who  hrcke  down  on  her  second  day  of  service  on  being  desired 
to  carry  a  pail  of  water  upstairs.  But  be£ore  an  indu«tiial  cha- 
racter can  be  given  to  the  village  schools,  we  must  make  some 
change  in  the  training  colleges  for  schoolmistresses.  In  most 
respects  they  are  admirable  institutions,  but  the  ^andard  of 
acquirements  is  unreasonably  high.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
training-schools  for  young  men  applies  with  still  greater  farce  to 
those  for  young  women,  whose  sex  does  not  admit  of  such  severe 
application,  and  whose  position  does  not  require  so  high  a  standard 
of  instruction.  However,  it  is  wisely  arranged  that  tb^  diooki 
do  all  the  work  of  the  hcmse.  Books  on  domestic  economy  and 
housewifery  are  rightly  included  in  the  course ;  but  we  much 
wish  that  matters  of  matronly  management  were  taught  in  a 
more'  simple  and  practical  manner:  a  written  examination  on 
such  points,  conducted  by  the  Privy  Council,  cannot  a£biid  any 
satisfactory  test  of  proficiency ;  and  there  is  something  ladicrous 
in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  homeliness  of  the  matter  with 
the  learned  obscurity  o£  the  University  style  of  interro^tion.* 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  is  some  comfort  to  hear  that  the  pupils 

})repare  the  Inspector's  luncheon.  We  hope  it  is  true,  far  biere,  at 
east,  is  an  intelligible  criterion.  Mrs.  Austen  is  right  in  supposing 
that  the  young  schoolmistresses  will  not  be  worse  scholars  for 
being  better  housewives.  '  The  assumption  that  the  intelligence 
is  more  exercised  and  fortified  by  learning  by  rote  a  vast  aumber 
of  so-called  facts,  dates,  scmps  of  science,  or  propositioiis  unifi- 
telligible  to  the  learner,  than  by  the  exercise  of  the  moaaaie 
observation  and  rapid  induction  required  in  household  operadoos, 
is  an  entirely  false  one,  and  has  a  very  mischievous  tendency  to 
exalt  the  showy  above  the  useful — ^tbe  superficial  above  the  solid.'  t 
As  combining  industrial  training  with  school  leanaing,  the 
district  schools'  by  their  success  confirm  the  notion  that  little  is 
lost  by  short^iing  the  usual  hours  of  attendance  in  the  school- 
room. For  three  or  four  hours  a  day  any  child  may  be  profitaUj 
engaged  in  mental  labour ;  beyond  that,  it  depends  on  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  and  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  bow  far  the  lessons 
may  be  prolonged  with  advantage.     The  instruction  that  is  forced 

*^  The  obacaii^  of  the  exaouDation  papers,  m  weU  as  their  difficulty,  was  tbe 
subject  of  a  remonstranoe  addressed  by  the  managers  of  the  Warrington  Tnuniag- 
school  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coraicil  in  the  year  18S6. 

t  *  Two  Letter!,*  p.  ai. 
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<n  jaded  attention  and  flagging  spirits  is  not  remembered,  and 
tke  power  of  commanding  attention  by  being  overstrained  is 
weakened.  At  all  events,  for  tbe'children  of  the  working  classes 
the  'half-time  system,'  as  it  is  called,  is  probably  the  best 
It  virtually  prevails  in  the  ragged  schools,  where  the  attend- 
ance is  discretional  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  is  perhaps  to 
Bia&y  the  chief  attraction  of  those  schools.  In  the  girls'  schools 
it  has  always  been  pursued  (though  undesignedly),  inasmuch 
as  the  afternoons  are  almost  universally  allotted  to  needlework ; 
aad  with  not  less  benefit,  we  will  add,  might  a  portion  of 
the  boys*  time  be  bestowed  on  learning  sane  sort  of  seden- 
tuy  work,  such  as  knitting,  plaiting,  netting,  or  even  a  little 
ttOorin^,  which  might  afford  no  slight  comfort  in  after-dajrs, 
in  times  of  sickness  and  privation  of  work,  and  might  detain 
many  a  man  in  his  not  very  comfortable  home,  when,  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  would  be  driven  by  ennui  to  the  alehouse. 
We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  many  facilities  which  the 
balf-tiine  system  affords  for  combining  remunerative  labour  and 
industrial  training  with  book-learning,  though  these  supply  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments  in  its  favour.  On  these  points  we 
leCnr  die  reader  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  most  useful  and  practical 
pamphlets ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  his  suggestions  with 
respect  to  die  naval  and  military  drill,  inasmuch  as  ^y  are  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  pauper  schools,  the  establishment  of  which 
it  is  our  principal  object  to  urge.  The  practical  character,  on 
which  as  a  nation  we  pride  ourselves,  makes  us  so  incredulous  of 
projects  which  promise  much,  that,  if  Mr.  Chadwick's  assurances 
were  not  fully  supported  by  the  evidence  he  adduces,  we  should  be 
afraid  to  repeat  with  what  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  advantage  to 
the  public  service  these  exercises  may  be  introduced.  Not  only  do 
they  develop  the  muscles  and  strengthen  the  constitution  to  over- 
come the  seeds  of  congenital  disease,  so  often  lurking  in  the 
ofibpring  of  pauper  parents,  but  their  moral  effects  in  sharpening 
the  attention,  quickening  the  observation,  and  inspiring  a  spirit  of 
subordination,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  most  beneficial.  The 
naval  drill  is  the  more  effectual  and  the  more  popular,  and  W  far  the 
most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  service,  it  is  not 
probable  tiie  army  can  be  recruited  to  any  extent  from  the  district 
schools.  The  children  of  pauper  parents  are  usually  undersized, 
and  in  the  interval  between  leariog  school  and  the  time  when  they 
could  be  received  into  the  ranks,  they  usually  apply  themselves 
to  some  other  occupation.  But  tiie  naval  drill  may  be  made  a 
most  useful  training  for  actual  service.  Mi;  Tu&ell  is  of 
opinion  that  a  boy  may  be  mode  ^  almost  a  seaman '  by  training 
in  a  ship  on  dry  land.      Every  large  pauper  school  (oertainly 
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those  situated  in  large  towns  where  there  are  no  facilities  for 
agricultural  labour)  he  thinks  should  be  supplied  with  a  model 
ship ;  but  in  order  to  bring  his  plan  to  bear,  the  Admiralty  must 
supply  the  materials  gratuitously.  The  expense  of  these,  he 
calculates,  would  not  exceed  200/.;  and  the  London  pauper 
school  alone,  he  pledges  himself,  would  turn  out  yearly  500  boys 
who,  ^  on  first  getting  on  board  a  sea-going  ship,  would  be  able 
to  run  aloft,  to  set  and  furl  sail,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  three  parts 
sailors  though  they  had  never  seen  the  sea ;  and  thus,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  the  Admiralty  might  in  a  great  measure  dispense  with 
training  ships.'  This  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  But,  at  least, 
let  Mr.  TufneU's  challenge  be  accepted.  When  the  project  for 
establishing  railways  was  first  broached,  the  late  Mr.  George  Ste- 
phenson was  warned  not  to  speak  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
greater  speed  for  his  carriages  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  lest  he 
should  be  *  scouted  as  a  visionary.* 

Thus  far  the  direction  which  improvement  must  take  is 
tolerably  clear,  but  we  are  now  come  to  the  debateable  land 
between  poverty  and  crime  where  the  scheme  of  the  Privy 
Council  stops — the  land  where  roam  the  children  of  the  streets, 
the  destitute  and  unowned,  whom  benevolence  has  not  yet 
adopted,  nor  the  law  got  within  its  grasp — those,  in  short,  who 
fill  the  ragged  schools.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  less  strong  than  that  of  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  on  which  it  is  based ;  but  we  understand  them  to 
accept  and  sanction  the  statement  that  the  ragged  scholars  are  of 
precisely  the  same  class  as  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  schools — 
that  they  might  pay  if  they  would,  and  would  pay  if  they  had 
no  school  which  dispensed  with  payment;  or  that,  if  it  be 
really  true  some  parents  cannot  pay,  the  national  schools  would 
receive  their  children  gratuitously,  or  some  good  Samaritan 
would  readily  be  found  to  give  the  weekly  twopence  for  their 
schooling  ;  moreover,  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  irregu- 
larly, to  appear  most  filthily,  and  behave  most  insubordinately, 
without  any 'attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  do  more  than 
convey  literary  instruction;  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
can  never  be  reformed  till  removed  from  the  influence  of  their 
parents;  and  that  the  competition  of  the  ragged  schools  is  mis- 
chievous to  the  established  and  better-ordered  schools. 

This  part  of  the  Commissioners'  Report  appears  to  us  hasty  and 
ill-considered.  They  have  evidently  treated  the  question  of  ragged, 
schools  as  supplementary  to  their  main  subject,  and  have  failed 
to  see  how  important  a  part  ragged  schools  may  be  made  to  play 
in  the  scheme  of  national  education.  We  entirely  acquit  the 
Assistant-Commissioner  of  the  intentional  unfairness  with  which 
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be  is  charged  in  haying  drawn  his  conclusions  from  the  inspec- 
tioQ  of  the  schools  of  only  two  provincial  towns ;  but  the  candour 
with  which  he  admits  the  scantiness  of  his  inductions  does  not 
eicase  the  hastiness  of  his  conclusions.  Some  angry  discussions 
iQ  Padiament  on  the  Report  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Education  of  Destitute  Children. 
The  committee  was  appointed  when  the  session  was  far  advanced, 
tad  their  inquiries,  they  complain,  were  very  much  restricted 
by  the  want  of  time.  The  minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  them 
contain  much  interesting  matter;  the  Report  itself^  as  is  usual 
with  Parliamentary  reports,  says  but  little.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
plea  for  the  stahis  quo  ;  and,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  the  disagreement  of  the  managers  of  ragged  schools  among 
tbemselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  assistance  from  the 
State,  their  disagreements  with  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  general 
Ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the  condition  and  management  of 
ragged  schools,  no  other  conclusion  could  safely  be  arrived  at  for 
the  present.  But  in  one  respect  the  Report  is  most  valuable.  It 
establishes  the  fact  which  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  question.  It 
tdmits  that,  when  every  deduction  is  made  for  the  children  who 
ooght  to  be  at  other  schools,  *  Still  such  a  residue  exists  which  has 
^yet  been  reached  by  any  other  machinery^ 

But  we  should  do  wrong  to  admit  these  deductions  to  the  extent 
for  which  the  Commissioners  contend.  They  admit,  on  the  evi- 
(ience  of  Miss  Carpenter,  that  there  are  parents  too  poor  to  pay  for 
^eir  children's  schooling,  and  it  is  a  mockery  to  suppose  all  diese 
<^*«es  can^be  relieved  by  the  national  schools,  even  if  they  were 
tbie  to  meet  this  large  and  sudden  demand  for  gratuitous  admis- 
sions. How  few  parents  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  this 
extreme  penury,  and  all  the  helplessness  and  recklessness  it 
entails,  would  care  for  the  schooling  of  their  famishing  children, 
or,  if  diey  did,  would  know  where  to  look  for  good  Samaritans, 
or  benevolent  managers  of  national  schools !  .  No  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ragged  scholars  are,  as  the  Report  asserts, 
"^  children  of  vicious  parents,  whose  poverty  is  of  their  own 
making,  and  who  let  their  children  wander  in  rags  while  they 
^re  getting  drunk  at  the  gin-shop.  But  by  what  coercion  are 
^e  children  to  be  brought  to  school,  or  the  parents  made  to  pay  ? 
« is  difficult  enough  to  induce  parents  or  children  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  is  gratuitously  offered  them.  In 
America,  where  an  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is 
provided  for  all  who  will  accept  it,  there  are  complaints  as  loud 
^  in  this  country  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
^e  population. 
If,  indeed,  the  instruction  of  the  ragged  schools  were  what  is 
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described  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,:  i£  the  childcen  who  are 
encouraged  to  como  ragged,  dirtj,  and  unmly,  were  encouraged  to 
remain  as  fUthj  in  person  and  as  depraved  in  mind  as  they  came, 
there  would  be  no  need<  to  prolong  the  discussion.     But  the  whole 
scheme  is  of  a  missionary  character.   The  object  of  the  self-deny^ 
ing  persons  who  attend  gratuitously  to  the  instruction  of  the^litde 
savi^fes,  is  to  civilize  and  Christianize.     No  doubt  great  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  from  the  influence  of  vicious  parents 
over  their  children,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instances  are 
numberless  wh««  the  children   have  been  the  instruments  o{ 
bringing  the  parents  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.     Let  those  who 
doubt  this  visit  one  of  the  ragged  school-rooms,  filled,  as  they 
often  mi^  be  seen  for  evening  service,  with  crowds  of  the  pupUi^ 
parents*     Unquestionably  mat  vigilance  i»  needed  to  prevent 
abuser;  and,  m  spite  of  all  possible  vigilance,  sJiuses  will  creep 
in.     It  must  necessarily  be  that  some  of  the  pupils  would'  be 
fitter  inmates  of  reformatories,  some  would  be  better  placed.,  in 
industrial  schools,  and  sorae>  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  ordinary 
schools  as  soon  as  they  have>  been  cleansed  in.  the  temporary 
quarantine  of  the  ragged  school.     But  the  Commissioners  speok 
as  if  there  wm-e  an  unlimited  number  of  paying,  refoimatoiy, 
and  industrial  schools  to  receive  all  who  may  be  sent^.  and  an 
absolute  pow^  in  the  law  to  send  all  who  ought  to  go«    Neverthe- 
less on  the  whole  we  agree  with  what  we  believe  is  meant  by  the 
Privy  Council  Circular  of  January,  1858,  in  which  Mr..  Lingen 
calU  these- ^provisional  institutions,  which  are  constantly  tending 
to  become  elementary  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  industrial 
schools  certified,  under  Act  of  Parliament'      Bearing  ever  in 
mind  thtit  the   Ragged   Schools'  Union  is  the  drag-net  which 
brings  up-  from  the  muddy  depths  of  society  what  can  be  reached 
by  no  omer  means,  we  would  have  the  miscellaneous  fry  sorted 
and  separately  disposed  of ;  and  if  the  ragged  schools  could  be 
made  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  purve3^r  (tibough  but  to  a  limited 
extent)  to  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  they 
would  hold  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  scheme  <^ 
national  education.     We  believe  the  same  thing  is  moce  or  less 
distinctly  indicated   by  those  of  the  witnesses  who   speak  of 
dividing  ragged   schools   into   two   classes^  the  more  suid   less 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  also  of  establishing-  cheap  ordinary 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  ragged   schools.     The  latter  we 
think  a  most  valuable  suggestion,  which,  if  adopted,  will  defer 
indefinitely  the  evil  day,  when  our  voluntary  system  will  no 
longer  work. 

What  is  to  be  done,  asks  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  poor  or  apadiedc 
districts,  where  people  caimot  or  will  not  pay  for  schools  r     And 
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in  reply  he  proposes  that  where  Voluntary  effort  ends,  Sitete  com* 
palsion  should  begin.*  That  is  to  say,  that  a  system  entirely 
opposed  to  the  present  system  should  be  tacked  on  to  it  And  to 
solder  the  two  together,  he  can  see  no  expedient  but  more 
machinery,  more  expense,  more  inspection.  Inspectors  are  to  be 
sent,  with  despotic  and  inquisitorial  powers,  to  form  districts  at 
their  pleasme,  *  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  requiring 
instraotion,  to  report  on  the  extent  of  the  present  school  accom- 
modation, and  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  to  inquire  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  incomes  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
to  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  poorer  class,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  deficiencies  arise  from  poverty  or  from 
apathy,  or  from  both,  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  rate'  (p.  58),  and  then 
again,  to  sink  an  enormous  sum  in  buildings ;  and  having  thus 
taxed  the  district  at  their  pleasure,  they  are  to  establish  *  undenomi- 
|»tional  schools,'  in  which  none  of  the  subscribers  will  take  any 
interest ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  positively  laid  down  by  the 
Report  that  it  is  from  religious  feelings  almost  exclusively  the 
pohlfc  interest  in  schools  arises.'  When  a  man  <rf  Mr.  Senior^s 
ability  and  experience  can  propose-  no  better  means  than  this,  it 
M  a  proof  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  end.  The  two  things  cannot'  co-exist  Why  should 
charitable  people  exert  themselves  to  subscribe  f<*r  education^ 
when,  by  turning  *  apathetic,'  they  may  compel  their  less  liberal 
neighbours  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  they  themselves, 
can  reserre  their  own  resources  for  other  objects  ? 

Mr.  Senior  dismisses  Sir  J.  K*  Shuttle  worth's  proposal  that 
4e  Privy  Council  should  relax  its  requirements,  with  the  simple 
assertion  that  children  brought  from  wretched  homes  must  have 
^e  best  masters  and  the  best  schools.  But  the  most  highly  paid 
certificated  teachers '  are  not  always  in  the  true  sense  the  best ; 
^  by  many  ingenious  contrivances  which  are  easily  hit  on  whfen 
P^ple  are  not  spending  public  money,  good  ventilation  may  be 
secured  in  mean  rooms.  The  ancients  are  sneered  at  by  many  of 
^^  modem  tourists  for  supposing  that  to  carry  water  from  one 
"^ght  to  another  it  is  necessary  to  span  the  intermediiate  valley 
Wifli  gigantic  masses  of  masonry ;  and  do  the  RHrvy  Council 
^Uy  think  that  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  room  less 
tnan  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ?  Mr.  Senior  mentions  a  very 
Ppor  London  parish  in  which,  by  intrepid  begging  and  by  the 
aid  of  enormous  grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  the  incumbent 
<^ontrived  to  spend  first  8000/.,  and  then  10,000/.,  in  the  erection 
°i  schools.     We  do  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion  on  this 
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particular  case,  of  the  details  of  which  we  know  nothing;  but, 
taking  the  fact  as  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Senior's  pages,  we  think  the 
sums  thus  spent  a  prodigious  waste  of  public. and  private  funds. 
The  first  intention  of  the  Privy  Council  was  by  liberal  public 
grants  to  induce  individuals  to  spend  as  much  as  possible  in 
school-buildings  and  in  education.  On  the  former  object  not 
less  than  3,000,000/.  have  been  sjpent,  of  which  a  large  portion 
has  been,  we  will  not  say  wasted,  though  it  has  certainly  been  qpent 
without  absolute  necessity.  But  in  dealing  with  the  ^  poor  and 
apathetic  districts '  the  direction  first  given  to  the  Privy  Council's 
efforts  must  be  changed  ;  the  object  is  then  to  ascertain  at  bow 
small  an  expense  the  substantial  objects  of  education  can  be 
attained ;  and  if  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council 
were  shown  to  disregard  appearances  and  aim  only  at  realities — 
to  forbear  making  onerous  reauisitions,  and  to  give  an  useful 
education  at  little  cost,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  much  of  the 
apathy  of  which  they  complain  would  disappear.  We  wish  it 
were  possible  for  the  promoters  of  education  to  understand  how 
much  of  the  passive  resistance,  the  vis  inertiae,  which  obstructs 
their  progress,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  strong  disapprobation  of 
their  proceedings ;  a  disapprobation  which,  though  perhaps  not 
very  precisely  defined  nor  carefully  considered,  is  nevertheless, 
as  we  have  shown,  far  from  unreasonable. 

We  are  unable  to  pursue  further  this  important  subject  at 
present ;  we  can  only  indicate  the  direction  which  we  believe 
improvement  must  take.  In  treating  these  subjects  of  combined 
charity  and  political  economy,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
.^aspirations  of  the  benevolent  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  silence  all 
ihe  objections  of  the  prudent  on  the  other. 

Want  of  space,  and  our  desire  to  spare  the  reader  the  faitigae 
of  minute  details,  have  obliged  us  to  omit  many  suggestions  for 
obviating  difiiculties  or  improving  the  efficiency  of  pauper 
schools  which  we  had  marked  for  notice.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject, 
as  the  most  interesting  part  of  their  Report  Their  recom- 
mendation to  establish  district  and  separate  schools  is  one  which 
can  raise  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion,  and  we  trust  it  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
before  other  more  doubtful  matters  are  brought  into  discussion. 
We  venture  confidently  to  point  it  out  as  the  next  stage  in 
advance,  which,  when  gained,  will  open  to  our  view  a  clearer 
prospect  of  the  course  of  our  further  labours. 
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Art.  VIIL — Memoir^  Letters^  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de  Tocque^ 
vUle^  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Translator  of  Napoleonis 
Correspondence  tcith  King  Joseph,     London.     1861. 

IN  the  winter  of  1858-9  there  were  residing  in  one  salubrious 
spot  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  three  remarkable 
representatives  of  the  intelligence  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
There  was  Lord  Brougham,  the  chief  citizen  and  host  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Cannes,  and  the  two  visitors  seeking  for 
renewed  health  under  that  genial  sky  were  Baron  de  Bunsen  and 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Of  these,  our  countryman  alone  retains 
his  vitality  of  tnought  and  action  in  a  wonderful  old  age.  Ere 
many  months  had  gone  by,  the  abundant  heart  and  unsatiated 
spirit  of  the  German  scholar  and  diplomatist  whom  we  knew 
io  well,  and,  amid  many  difierences,  so  justly  esteemed,  had 
ceased  to  beat  and  to  aspire,  A  few  weeks  of  struggle  and  of 
soffsring  were  sufficient  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the 
physical  energies  of  the  French  philosopher  and  statesman,  who, 
(A  all  his  notable  contemporaries,  perhaps  best  deserves  the. 
interest  and  admiration  of  Englishmen.  It  is  to  this  aspect  of 
the  character  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  that  we  would  mainly  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  deriving  from  the  work  of  M.  de 
Beaumont  and  other  accessible  materials  whatever  may  seem 
conducive  to  this  object 

A  word  as  to  M.  de  Beaumont's  original  work :  it  consists  of  a 
short  memoir,  of  three  fragments  of  travels,  of  two  chapters  of  the 
unfinished  second  volume  of  the  *  Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,' 
and  of  selected  letters.  To  these  the  translator  has  added  Mr.  John 
Mill's  accurate  version  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  *  London  and 
Westminster  Review '  on  *  France  before  the  Revolution,'  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  later  edifice — many 
letters  and  parts  of  letters  omitted  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  either  as 
uninteresting  to  French  readers  in  their  references  to  English 
politics  or  as  touching  too  immediately  on  the  present  condition 
of  afiairs  in  France — and  several  reports  of  conversations  between 
M.  de  Tocqueville  and  Mr.  Senior.  It  is  now  no  secret  that 
the  ex-Master  in  Chancery  has  taken  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  he  has  had  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  French 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  to  record  the  most  interesting  and 
definite  portions  of  what  has  fallen  from  them  in  the  social 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  this  there  has  been  no 
breath  of  confidence,  for  the  dialogues  have  in  most  cases  been 
submitted  to  the  criticisms  and  corrections  of  the  interlocutors, 
who  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  occasion  through 
which  they  might  offer  to  the  world,  in  a  form  of  auto-biography, 
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the  frank  vindication  of  past  events,  and  an  open  expression, 
otherwise  denied  to  them,  of  present  opinions.  Such  a  facilltj  of 
communication  is  no  doubt  peculiar  to  a  nation  which  lores,  and 
knows  how,  to  talk,  and  Mr.  Senior  might  wait  long  before  an 
English  minister,  even  in  obscurity  or  disgrace,  would  thns 
reveal  himself  to  his  best-trusted  companion ;  but  the  documents 
themselves  are  none  the  less  valuable,  and  when  varied,  as  are 
the  conversations  before  us,  with  much  wisdom  and  jdeasantry 
on  social  and  historical  tppics,  they  afford  an  illustration  of 
character  hardly  equalled  in  importance  by  the  most  familiar 
corresponderu:e.  The  translation  itself  at  <mce  faidbibl  and 
free,  is  the  last  act  of  a  long  friendship,  and  betokens  a  true 
womcmly  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  which  no  mesre 
scholarship  could  supply,  but  which  this  book  especially 
demands,  for  it  is  the  story  not  of  a  Life,  but  of  a  Mind. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  entire  disproportion  between  the  circum- 
stances of  this  existence  and  the  void  occasioned  by  its  loss. 
Of  gentle  but  not  illustrious  birth,  of  independent  but  moderate 
means,  a  traveller  in  countries  already  well  known,  the  author  of 
one  completed  work  and  one  other  commenced,  an  interesting  but 
not  effective  speaker  during  some  years  of  indefinite  parliamentary 
opposition  to  a  Government  which  he  generally  approved,  and  a 
minister  for  some  months  of  a  Republic  that  he  neither  assisted 
nor  desired  to  establish,  M.  de  Tocqueville  passes  away  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  event  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  national 
disaster,  but  as  a  calamity  to  the  dearest  interests  of  jnankind. 
His  name  is  held  up  to  reverence  and  ^  his  character  to  admira- 
tion, not  only  by  the  friends  whom  his  peraonal  fascination  and 
delightful  qualities  had  won  and  retained,  or  by  the  small 
band  of  conirades  who  had  shared  his  doctrines  and  lus  fortunes, 
but  by  statesmen,  whose  principles  he  had  condemned,  by 
philosophers,  whose  authority  he  had  disputed,  and  by  priests, 
in  whose  religion  he  but  coldly  acquiesced. 

We  believe  the  main  cause  of  this  result  is  to  be  found  in  the 
singular  unity  of.  purpose  which  pervaded  his  whole  moral  and 
intellectttal  being.  If  a  clear  and  lofty  theory  of  li£e,  to  which 
a  man  can  adapt  his  duties  and  his  actions,  is  a  oomfbrt  and  a 
strength  to^any  one  in  his  march  through  the  world,  it  is  no  less 
desirable  for  a  thinker  to  possess  an  object  of  menial  contempla- 
tion, around  which  new  experiences  and  fresh  inferences  can 
continually  dustei^  which  will  grow  with  his  knowledge  and. 
expand  ^th  his  observation,  and  which,' without  disturUag  his 
judgment,  may<fill.  him  with  the  powers  of  a  prcqphet  and  the 
ardour  of  an  apostle.  Such  was  to  M.  de  Tocqueville  theoon- 
sciottsness  of  the  .facts  and  influences  of  Democracy  in  'the  preseat 
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and  fiitore  genentloiis  of  oirilifed  Man,  and  the  efiTect  of  this 
permanent  study,  discreetly  used  and  sanely  regrulated,  stood  out 
in  straiige  contrast  to  the  difliise  fiAncies  and  distracted  notions  of 
tke  pcditical  sciolists  of  our  age.  France  had  abounded  in  men 
wlio  had  been  mastered  by  ideas,  but  the  spectacle  was  new  of 
smind  replete  with  a  great  thought  yet  entirely  free  from  any 
coBcomitant  delusion, — at  once  passionately  absorbed  and  abso- 
lutely jadicial, — ^without  prejudice  either  on  one  side  from  par- 
tiality or  on  another  from  fear  of  its  imputation, — labouring  for 
die  strictest  evidence  of  truths  instinctively  apprehended,  and 
seeking  for  every  corroboration  of  certainties  already  known. 

The  j^ienomenon  was  all  the  more  surprising,  because  there  was 
aotfaing  in  the  early  life  and  associations  of  De  Tocqueville  by 
which  this  strong  impression  could  naturally  have  been  indueed. 
Although  his  youth  had  not,  like  that  of  M.  Guisot,  been  im- 
pressed with  the  terrors  of  flight  in  the  light  of  burning  chateaux, 
still  it  was  passed  amidst  the  near  remembrances  of  the  atrocities 
uid  passions  of  the  Revolution.  He  well  knew  how,  six  months 
after  the  union  of  his  own  house  with  that  of  the  Lamoignons, 
lus  parents  had  been  cast  into  the  Conciergerie,  and  had  only 
^ped  death  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  His  childhood  had 
liitened  to  the  anecdotes  of  his  grandaire,  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
the  veteran  of  liberty,  who  died  in  defence  of  the  sovereign 
who  had  banished  him  from  his  presence,  and  whose  scaffold, 
laduding  three  generations  of  victims,  touched  the  hardened 
conscdence  of  a  sanguinary  mob,  so  that  no  more  executions 
eould  be  ventured  upon  in  that  place.  Such  reflections  were 
assuredly  not  favourable  to  an  appreciation  of  freedom  or  to 
^  perception  of  political  truth ;  but  even  these  tragic  phan- 
^Of^  were  less  hostile  to  the  development  of  liberal  ideas  than 
^  condition  into  which  good  society  in  France  had  fallen  after 
^e  vicdent  tension  and  anxiety  of  recent  years.  Hopeless  of 
®«»pe  from  evil  government,  men  only  tried  to  put  it  out  of 
^ht  as  much  as  possible,  and  pleasure,  so  long  foregone,  became 
u^e  sole  occupation  of  existence.  Seria  ludo  was  the  motto  of 
^  wisest  and  the  best:  among  the  most  refined  of  the  upper 
dasses  the  art  of  conv^sation  was  the  main  criterion  of  superio- 
^y ;  and  the  highest  faculties  found  their  exercise  in.  private  thea- 
^i^icals,  family  mystifications,  and  every  kind  of  elaborate  amuse- 
ment Then  the  tact  and  beauty  of  Madame  Recamier  sufficed 
^  rule  over  PaiisiMi  life ;  then  no  one  asked  for  poetry  deeper  than 
Millie's,  or  for  piety  more  earnest  than  that  of  Chateaubriand. 
^^  this  atmosphere,  and  with  no  graver  education,  grew  up  young 
Clerelfde  Tocqueville.  He  was  free  from  care  as  to  his  future 
^fis&Uktion,  for  his   father  had   purchased  him  a  Magistracy, 
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according  to  die  customs  of  the  profession^  in  which  his  natural 
acutenessy  and  still  more  his  judicial  turn  of  mind,  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  elevate  him  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  bench,  with  no  exclusive  sacrifice  of  his  tastes  or  time.  If 
he  desired  to  attain  greater  wealth  or  higher  social  position, 
few  alliances  would  be  inaccessible  to  a  descendant  of  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  endowed  with  rare  natural  graces  and  die  most 
amiable  temper.  His  days  might  glide  by  in  the  domestic 
enjoyments  that  so  well  suited  his  affectionate  and  unselfish  dis- 
position, and  in  the  performance  of  interesting  duties  which  he 
would  discharge  with  ease  and  satisfaction  under  a  fonn  of  pro- 
cedure where  much  more  depends  upon  the  good  sense  and 
equitable  disposition  of  the  judge  than  on  technical  knowledge 
or  the  formalities  of  law. 

But  this  was  not  to  be :  while  yet  a  boy  he  said  to  M.  de 
Beaumont,  his  friend  through  life,  and  now  his  biographer,  ^  II 
n'y  a  k  dire :  c'est  lliomme  politique  qu'il  faut  faire  en  nous,^ 
and  what  he  meant  by  tiiis  is  exhibited  by  his  whole  existence. 
By  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  other  politics  than  adminis-* 
tration  or  intrigue  had  become  possible  in  France ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  some  years  of  profound  peace  had  shown  that  constitu- 
tional institutions  were  capable  of  generating  the  practice  and 
habits  of  liberty  among  a  people  who  had  lost  even  the  desire  to 
possess  it  The  organisation  which  had  brought  order  out  of  the 
social  chaos  of  the  Consulate,  and  which  Napoleon  had  so  long 
and  so  successfully  adopted  to  raise  himself  and  level  all  about 
him,  had  produced  a  nation  incapable  of  acting  or  thinking,  or 
even  wishing  for  themselves ;  and  yet,  by  the  time  when  Tocaue- 
ville  rose  to  manhood,  France  was  fully  engaged  in  the  problem 
of  free  government, — eamestiy  interested  in  the  play  of  the  new 
machine,— duly  suspicious  of  monarchical  or  of  democratic  en- 
croachment,— conscious  tiiat  on  the  issue  of  this  experiment  de> 
pended  the  question  whether  the  future  of  the  French  people 
was  to  be  a  secure  and  wholesome  progress  to  the  highest  civili- 
zation or  a  series  of  incoherent  effi>rts  and  reactions,  of  panics  and 
submissions,  of  extravagant  hopes  and  ignoble  despairs.  If  these 
days  had  not  all  the  exciting  ideals  and  enchanting  delusions 
of  those  of  1789,  of  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  used  to  speak  as 
the  only  ones  he  had  ever  known  worth  living,  at  any  rate  they 
afforded  ample  materials  for  the  observation  of  a  young  and 
fervid  mind.  In  De  Tocqueville  tiie  fabric  rose  witii  the  inci- 
dents of  every  hour,  with  the  last  speech,  the  new  book,  the 
newspaper  article,  the  libel,  the  prosecution,  the  verdict,  the 
changes  of  ministers,  the  menaces  of  angry  authority,  and  the 
counter-threats  of  popular  resistance.     Besides  ^ese  a  certain 
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instinct  directed  his  reflective  powers  to  the  old  enemy,  and  in 
one  sense  the  conqueror,  of  his  country,  with  feelings  of  more 
interest  than  perhaps  he  liked  to  own.  If  the  government  of 
France  was  to  rest  on  representative  principles,  where  could  she 
look  for  example,  for  warning,  for  contrast,  for  comparison,  for 
Olnstration,  but  to  England  ?  Thus  the  very  first  letter  in  this 
coirespondence,  written  at  nineteen,  contains  a  project  for  an 
adventure  to  spend  *  incognito'  two  days  in  London,  *  to  see 
tliose  rascally  English,  who,  we  are  told,  are  so  strong  and 
flourishing  ; '  just  as,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  he  tells  the  same 
friend  that  he  finds  an  attraction  even  in  the  history  of  Smollett, 
*tiie  poorest  writer  the  world  has  produced,'  and  derives  a  certain 
satisfection  from  the  reflection  *  how  many  great  deeds  were  com- 
patible with  so  much  individual  meanness  and  so  much  public 
nee.'  And  thus  too,  on  to  the  latest  work  and  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  there  ever  seemed  to  stand  before  his  ima- 
pnation  two  great  moral  figures  sufiicient  to  occupy  his  entire 
^ing,  ever  correlative,  continually  intermingled  :  the  one,  France, 
her  revolution  and  its  consequences ;  the  other,  England,  her 
constitutional  liberty  and  its  gigantic  democratic  development 
in  die  United  States  of  America. 

The  worth  of  this  direction  given  to  his  early  mind  can  hardly 
^  overrated.  That  with  his  ardour  for  the  happiness  of  hu- 
mamty,  and  his  devotion  to  social  problems,  he  should  have 
abstained  from  all  that  range  of  speculation  which  has  been  the 
^le  sustenance  of  German  thought  in  its  long  political  famine, 
^  with  which  French  idealists  in  all  critical  times  have  filled 
themselves  to  bursting,  is  certainly  remarkable. 

But  there  was  an  ethical  basis  which  underlay  the  whole  of  his 
political  system,  and  which,  as  an  expositor  of  past  and  present 
history,  he  constantly  asserted,  and  in  his  own  practice  of  states- 
naanship,  with  one  exception,  unswervingly  maintained.  This 
F^iciple  may  be  defined  as  tiie  application,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  to  the  communities  of  mankind, 
l^iberty,  with  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  seemed  to  him  the 
necessity  of  all  civil  society  worth  the  name,  apart  from  and  above 
*"  consequences,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil.  A  man  or  a  nation 
^*y  indeed  live  without  freedom,  the  slave  may  be  happier 
than  the  citizen,  and  the  patriarchal  rule  more  beneficent  tiian 
"^e  capricious  democracy ;  but  such  he  did  not  conceive  to  be 
Ae  normal  condition  of  the  creatures  whom  God  has  placed  on 
^e  earth,  endowed  with  conscience  and  with  reason.  Laws,  as 
^he  expression  of  that  conscience,  and  Order,  as  the  result  of  tiiat 
^^^^son,  must  be  the  highest  objects  of  human  study  and  mortal 
^tt^nment ;  but,  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  depend  solely  on 
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external  authority,  they  can  hardly  occupy  the  attentum  or  claim 
the  interest  of  a  true  politician.  Just  as  the  value  of  education 
consists  in  the  thing  learnt,  in  the  powers  devel(^ped,  in  the 
knowledge  assimilated,  in  the  man  made,  so  he  considered  the 
art  of  government  to  consist  in  enabling  society  to  understand 
itself,  to  submit  to  its  own  obligations,  to  regulate  its  own  affidrs, 
and  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  Only  on  these  conditions  did 
De  Tocqueville  accept  either  political  science  or  political  action. 
Of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  he  would  attempt  no  analysis  to 
those  who  had  it  not ;  in  his  own  proud  words,  *  It  entn^s  into 
the  large  hearts  God  has  prepared  to  receive  it ;  it  fills  them,  it 
enraptures  them;  but  to  the  meaner  minds,  whioh  have  never 
felt  it,  it  is  past  finding  out'  Thus  it  would  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  hun  to  exercise  power  for  its  own  sake,  and  little 
satisfaction  to  play  the  part  of  Providence  even  to  the  advantage 
of  his  fellow-men ;  but  he  was  ambitious  to  assist,  eager  to  co- 
operate, and  ready' at  Any  personal  sacrifice  to  encourage  others 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good  for  themselves.  Thus,  while 
it  was  his  work  and  *  delight  to  trace  the  wondrous  scheme  by 
which  the  free  agency  of  man  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 
elevation,  he  would  no  more  have  thought  of  cramping  the  moral 
or  physical  f^nomena.that  rose  before  his  observation  within 
his  own  theory,  or  of  submitting  them  to  his  own  notions,  than 
he  would  have  sul]jected  the  popular  will  to  the  schemes. and 
machinations  of  a  despot. 

Each  History  assumed  for  him  die  charaeter  of  a  Biography, 
and  his  interest  in  it  was  exactly  proportioned 'to  the  amount  of 
individuality  and  the  variety  of  faculty  it  displayed.  The  mere 
adventures  of  a  nation,  however  exciting  or  surprising,  were  to 
him  but  as  the  reading  of  a  child,  compared  with  the  absorbing 
study  of  the  exhibition  of  passions  Bod  of  the  opemtions  of 
intellect  He  had  an  indulgence,  almost  a  respect,  for  passions 
which  he  himself  never  felt;  loving,  as. he  said,  'those  that  are 
good,  and  not  quite  sure  that  be  hated  the  bad,'  for  they  showed 
a  strength  which  irresistibly  attracted  him  amid  the  doubt  and 
languor  of  modem  <times.  He  -  was  ready  to  .recognise  the  import- 
ance of  dntellectual  processes,  for  which  he  himself  had  no  inclins- 
tion.  Voltaire,  he  remarks,  might  call  metaphysics  '  the  romance 
of  die  mind  ;'  but  he  felt  that  they  penetmted^  bytjueons  of  teli- 
gious  doctrine  and  moral  speculation,  into  the  national  ehamcter, 
and  both  originated  and  decided  nuiny  of  .the  mosi-serioaa^moTer 
ments  in  the  ^progresfr  of  the  world.  It  was  4ke  same  (with  .the 
clsssi4»l  writeGs,  in  which  his  eduoatum  .had  -bemi  impeifeet,  bat 
in  whose  records  of  •  ancient  civilizatioa  he  took  as  muoh  interest 
as  if  he  had  been  a  critical  scholar.     So  too  vitj^/the  Jiluunacter- 
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istic  taleate  and  forms  of  genlns  in  other  men,  wlilch  he  delighted 
to  fiamine  and  appreciate  all  the  more  for  their  dissimilitude  to 
his  own:  of  which  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  instance  than 
in  lus  desiie  faithfully  to  delineate  the  penenaUty  of  Napoleon, 
which  he  maintained  that  M.  Thi^v  had  entirely  misappre- 
hended. 

By  this  theory  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  Uberty  De 
TocqneTiUe  was  well  insured  against  fanciful  or  dogmatic  con- 
ctttftioBS  as  to  modes  of  government  or  conditions  of  society  ;  but 
it  demanded  the  singular  subtlety  of  his  mind  and  the  justice  of 
his  apprehensions  to  follow  out  as  he  has  done  not  only  the 
<huigers  and  difficulties  of  freedom  in  communities  reputed  the 
fiuist  free,  but  also  the  jn-esence  and  indirect  influences  of  per- 
sonal independence  in  states  professedly  arbitrary  and  despotic. 
Bot  he  looked  for  the  springs  and  sources  of  politics  not  only  in 
the  physical  phenomena  of  different  countries,  not  only  in  the 
requirements  of  the  material  interests  and  sensual  comforts  of 
peoples,  but  in  those  manifestations  of  feeling  and  desire  which 
ve  comprehend  under  the  name  of  Manners.  Under  such  an 
analysis  the  old  definitions  of  Governments  positively  disap- 
pear ;  the  particles,  so  to  say,  that  we  had  looked  upon  as  the 
niost  antagonistic  are  found  together  in  solution,  or  act  on  one 
^Bother  so  as  to  prodoce  the  most  unexpected  results.  Thus 
^t  is  shown  that  it  was  the  centralization  of  the  old  monarchy 
^  France  which  mainly  led  to  its  destruction,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  -weakness  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
proved  to  be  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Thus  is 
^i^^ced  the  growth  of  social  equality  in  France,  in  opposition  to 
every  law  and  every  institution  ;  and  thus  is  examined  the  prob- 
lem of  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  wealth  in  North  America 
ifi^aally  separating  itself  from  the  troublesome  duties  of  public 
Ufe  and  leaving  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the 
"*wcs,  without  temperate  and  foreseeing  leaders.  Thus  M.  de 
^ocoaeville,  amid  the  anger  of  the  Assembly,  anticipated  the 
^olution  of  1848  as  about  to  buvst  forth,  not  from  any  love  of 
licence  or  popular  passion,  but  .froon  the  wosse  influence  of  faJse 
ideas. and  erroneous  political  economy.  And  thus,  in  1849,  he 
¥^itled  d£cial  life  wi^  so  clear  a  prognostication  of  the  coming 
^^>ire,  thathe  hardly  expected  a  coup  cCitat  as  the  instrument  of 
^design  which  the  panic  of  the  nation  at  itself  and  its  own  acts 
**d  already  made  secure. 

K^^gardnug,  then,  the  sources  of  political  action  as  so  deep  and 
^ous,  De  Tooqueville  seems  to  have.aeknowledg«d  the  element 
^<lemociacy  in  modem  societies  as  the  inevitable  historical  con- 
'^V^tace  .of  the  progress  of  mankind :  and  when  M.  de  Ker- 
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gorlay  and  odier  friends  were  ready  to  admit  tlie  power  as  too 
painfully  manifest,  bat  at  the  same  time  assumed  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  disease  to  be  checked  or  a  danger  to  be  arerted, 
they  shocked  his  moral  convictions  quite  as  much  as  his  political 
creed*     Had  the  lot  of  De  Tocqueville  been  cast  in  Austria  or 
in  Russia,  he  would  probably  have  been  content  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  faculties  and  the  sphere  of  his  happiness  to  domestic 
affections  and  the  occupations  of  literature ;  and  while  he  would 
not  have  interfered  with  the  police,  and  hardly  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  affiiirs,  he  would  never  have  been  a  conspirator  or  a  dis- 
turber of  society.     As  a  citizen  however  of  a  state  calling  itself 
free,  it  was  essentially  repulsive  to  him  to  use  his  own  freedom  to 
restrain  the  desires  of  odier  men  any  further  than  was  needed  to 
ensure  the  liberty  and  security  of  all.    He  accepted  the  mediaeval 
distinction  of  liberty  as  a  privilege,  but  it  was  as  a  privilege  which 
every  man  might,  and  indeed  ought,  to  win  and  to  enjoy.     He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  revolutionary  definition  of  Liberty  as  an  uni- 
versal right,  but  it  was  that  he  held  it  to  be,  as  he  eloquently 
describes  the  right  of  Life  itself,  not  an  object  either  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain,  but  a  serious  charge  which  the  lowliest,  as  the  highest,  is 
bound  to  sustain  to  the  last  with  honour.     Besides  this,  there  per- 
vades all  De  Tocqueville's  writings  an  earnest  sense  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  by  a  superior  Will  directing  the  inclina- 
tions of  mankind.  The  same  mental  temper  which  made  all  despot- 
ism odious  to  him  rendered  him  distrustful  of  any  treatment  of 
history  which  professed  to  be  purely  scientific.    With  as  absolute 
an  assertion  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  moral  agencies  that  do 
not  spring  from  or  correspond  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  as 
Mr.  Buckle  himself  could  pronounce,  he  continually  comments 
on  the   inability   of  our   reason,  at  the  best,  to  do  more  than 
register  the  great  phenomena  as  they  unfold  themselves,  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  most  acute  deduction  when  compared 
with  the  experience  of  one  life  of  ordinary  duration.     He  forcibly 
represents  this  feeling  in  a  late  letter,  where  he  adverts  to  the 
clearness  with  which  we  now  perceive  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion grew  out  of  the  evils  and  discrepancies  of  the  old  regimey  the 
Empire  out  of  the  excesses  and  follies  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Restoration  out  of  the  violences  of  the  Empire,  the  Revolution 
of  1830  out  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Restoration,  the^Re- 
public  out  of  the  dtefects  of  the  representative  Monarchy,  and  ^ 
Empire  again  out  of  the  wild  hopes  and  still  wilder  fears  that 
the  Republic  engendered ;  yet  all  this  with  how  little  result  in 
illustrating  or  pointing  out  what  is  now  to  come  I     If  he  had 
lived  a  little  longer,  what  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  man's 
profonndest  thoughts  and  acutest  inferences  would  he  himself 
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Ikare  monrnfiillj  acknowledged  in  the  onnatural  and  incredible 
ooovnlsions  of  the  United  States  of  America ! 

I>e  Tocquerille  might  well  ask  those  who  accused  him  of 
frncrifnl  or  extravagant  opinions — and  there  were  some  such 
among  his  closest  friends — what  was  there,  beyond  the  presence  of 
imperative  facts  and  the  duty  of  interpreting  for  the  best  the  ob- 
vious designs  of  Providence,  which  could  induce  him  to  show 
respect  to  democracy  ?  He  had  not  the  robust  frame  and  super- 
abundant activity  which  give  even  to  gentle  natures  a  delight  in 
popular  tumult  and  infectious  excitement,  nor  had  he  that  half- 
sensnal,  half-imaginative  temperament,  so  frequent  among  his 
eonntrymen,  which  reconciles  a  taste  for  licence  with  pure  and 
generous  aims.  Whatever  might  be  his  views  on  that  unpractical 
specnlation,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race,  he  regarded 
with  open  contempt  all  ^  phalansterian '  and  similar  projects 
for  the  immediate  or  rapid  perfectibility  of  mankind ;  and 
while  he  saw  the  democratic  spirit  to  be  compatible  with  mental 
depression  and  torpid  monotcmy  of  life  in  small  communities 
such  as  the  Russian  village,  he  knew  it,  in  the  masses  df 
large  cities,  to  be  ever  tending  towards  the  repression  of  original 
thought  and  a  lower  standard  of  intelligence  and  morality*  His 
own  refined  and  delicate  appreciation  of  imperfection  and  rude- 
ness, whether  in  manners,  in  literature,  or  in  speech,  made  the  in- 
tercourse of  ordinary  persons  distasteful  to  him,  and  gave  a  con- 
sciousness of  effort  to  his  every  public  appearance  and  contact 
with  the  vulgar  majority.  And  above  all  he  had  an  abiding 
sense  of  reverence  which  was  an  impassable  bar  between  him 
and  the  chief  advocates  of  liberalism,  not  only  in  France,  but 
throughout  Europe.  It  requires  to  read  these  letters  to  feel  how 
heavily  the  alienation,  on  tne  one  hand,  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
from  the  religious  sentiment,  and  the  formal  alliance  between 
despotism  and  piety  on  the  other,  pressed  upon  a  mind  that  loved 
to  trace  the  same  hand  in  the  undeviating  orbits  of  the  planets  as 
in  those  revolutions  of  society  which  advance  for  centuries  through 
a  thousand  obstacles,  and  which  are  still  proceeding  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  they  themselves  have  made.  It  was  hard  enough, 
he  thought,  for  the  politician  of  our  times  to  have  to  reconcile 
equality  with  liberty,  without  the  necessity  of  identifying  the 
freedom  of  Man  with  the  negation  of  God. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  main  zest  of  the  character  of  De  Toc- 
queville  lies  in  this  very  contradiction,  and  herein  also  the  secret 
of  his  fame.  Now  that  he  is  gone  to  rest,  and  that  we  have 
here  hefore  us  the  chronicle  of  his  thoughts  and  motives,  from 
youth  to  death,  as  he  showed  them  to  friends  in  a  country  where 
friendship  is  the  custom  of  society  and  the  solace  o(  existence. 
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we  can  estimate  the  constancy  of  the  strirer  and  the  nobility  of 
the  strife.  While  the  politics  of  other  nras  aie  the  reflex  of  thdr 
natural  dispositions,  meir  inclinations,  or  their  interests,  De 
Tocqueville  was  always  dealing  with  tmtfaB  wherein  he  saw 
quite  as  much  to  repel  as  to  please,  and  artiring  at  results  mors 
often  sug^gestive  of  defeat  than  of  victory  to  the  principles  he 
senred.  Interests  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  admit  into  his  dieory  of  life.  Ckniscions^  c^ 
his  own  wordi,  s^isitive  to  the  gratifications  of  praise,  ambi- 
tious emmgh  to  make  any  personal  sacnfioe  for  the  eztensionof  his 
useful  influence  or  for  the  honourable  connection  of  his  nune 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  h^  never  seems  for  a  moment  to 
have  conndered  his  own-  career  as  a  prime  object,  or  to  have  let 
the  hopes  or  fears  concerning  it  weigh  with  him  a  grain  in  con^ 
parisoo  with  the  idea  to  hb  realised  or  the^thing  to  be  done.  He 
knew  himself  to  be  placed  in  an  age  and'  among  a  people  when  and 
where  titr^b^came  a  wise  man  to  be  prepared  for  every  eventuality, 
and'  in  falee  of  such  catastrophes  as  made  the  considemtjon'of  his 
personal  comfort  and  impOTtan»e  thonmghly  insignifiomt.  One 
only  personal  feeling  appeam  prominentljr  in*  these*  pages — sad* 
ness  at 'the  inadequacy  of  his  physical  powws  to  sustain  him 
throagh»all  he  desires  to  accomplish,  and*  the  presoienee  of  the 
shortness- of  the  time  that  would  be  allotted'  to'  him.  ^  I  'cannot 
help*  thinking,'  he  writes,-  *  that- '  Providence,  who  has  alrsady 
bestowed' on  me  so  many  keenly  felt  and  elevated  enjoyonents, 
does  not  intend  my  life^  to  be  long :  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  incessant  work,  yet  inactivity  kills  me.'  In  another  letter: 
*  I  own' that  in  one  respect  my  future  is  clouded ;  I  cannot  reckon 
on  the  first  condition  of  success,  which  is  life.'  Once  more, 
after  a  course  of  severe  study :  *  Still  to  benefit  by  all  Ais  know- 
ledge one  must  live.'  If  he  had  been  left  to  fight  alone  against 
despondency  and  disease,  that  conflict  would '  have  ended  stHl 
sooner.'  *  Of  all  the  blessings  which  God  has  given  me,'  he  says, 
^  the  greatest  is  to  have  lighted  on  Mcurie ;  she  watohes  over  me 
without  my  knowing  it.'  So  again:  *I  think  I  should  have 
died  if  •  Marie  had  not  watched  over  me^  mind  and  body.' 
Happy  ^  the  recollection  for  her  who  still  remains  on  earth 
that  ^she  could  soften,  calm,  and  strengthen  him  in  the  diffi^ 
culties  which  disturbed  him^  but  left  her  serene  f  diat  without 
her  even'  his  magnanimous  spirit  might  have  sunk  yet  sooner 
unddr  the  afllictions  of  his  country,  which  he  bore  as  his  own^ 
and  that  her  heart  was  with  him  in  those  latter  years  of 
social  isolation  when  he  felt  himself  shut  out  of  the  intellectual 
commonwealth  of  his  age  and  nation,  the  hermit  and  the  martyr 
of  liberty.     It  is  pleasant  also  to  rememb^  that  this  lady  is  a 
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coimtrywommn  of  our  own,  wliom  De  Tocqoeville  first  m^  at 
Venaules  in  his  early  practice  of  the  law,  and  married  soon  after 
hk  return  fiofn  America.  An  English  alliance  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  agreeable  to  his  family,  but  to  himself  it  seems  to 
bave  been  perfectlv  natural,  and  hardly  to- have  been  regarded*  as 
a  fi>mign  coBneetion :  he  would  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
ctmomary  nmruwrn  de  c&ncenanee-^^  Moi  j'ai  fait  un  mariage 
d'sDMHir  et  nwre  I  9a  m'a  bien  reussi.' 

No  ciretunelanoe  could  be  more-  propitious  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pannon  of  the'  intelligence  of  De  T6oqueville  within  the  range 
of  his  most  cherished  ideas  than  the  mission  confided  to  him 
and  his  friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont  by  the  French  Government 
•hordy  after  dieReToIation'of  July.  The  object  was  the  invest!^ 
gstiou  of  tiie  system  of  prts<n>discipline^  in  which  the  Americans 
had  acquired  a  just  reputation  by  havinr.  been  the  first  nation  to 
adopt  the  Reformatory  principle,  which  is  still  making  its  way  in 
thiscountry  and'in*Oontineiital  Etarope  where  the  Vindictive  has 
Utherto  reigned  supremci  This  inquiry  brought  him  not  only  into 
unmediate  contact  wiih  the- public  men  and  the  philanthropists 
of  the  United'  States,  but  naturally  led  him  to  study  the  social 
<^dilion  of  the  people  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  criminal  population.  He  had  left  his  own  country  fresh  from 
^  outi)«rsl-'of  physical  fbrce  that  had'  substituted  a  government 
^oonded  on*  die  popular  will  for  one  that  had  vainly  attempted  to 
^ythisbonoatlpreMffef  and  had  failed  to  combine  extreme  monai^ 
chical  authority  with  representative  institutions.  Hb  sympathies 
wsre  with  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  but  his  reason  was  with  the  new 
djnasty  ;and  he  eagerly  looked  out  for  anything  that  could  reconcile 
^he  democratic  movement,  which  he  believed  to  be  now  inevitable, 
^^  the  physical,  and  moml  prosperity  of  Prance.  When,  there- 
fore^ he  found  a  Republic  whtere  the  law  was  generally  respected, 
where*  religicHi  was  not  contemned,  where  the  education  of  the 
'^Ik  of  the  people  was  the  recognised  obligation  of  the  State, 
^^i  where  dte  progress  of  mankind  was  the  professed  aim  of  all 
^^tutkms,  he  balanced  these  advantages  against  the  perpetual 
cliaiige,  th^  extreme  external  equality,  the  undistinguished 
njanners,  and  the  common  level  of  thought  With  the  image 
^^^  before  him  of  a  people  whose  ancient  customs  were  oblite- 
rated, whose  religious  belief  was  diiaturbed,  whose  public  morality 
^w  enfeebled,  while  knowledge  was  still  scantily  diffused  and 
^e  civil  functions  of  the  community  defined  within  the  narrowest 
^its,  he  readily  accepted  diat  patriotism  which  was  founded  on 
^tmion  of  public  with  private  interests,  and  gratefully  welcomed 
^  system  01  moral  and  political'  rights  dependent  on  the  general 
"^^^  of  p^sonal  advantage.     Pbet  and  knight  as  he  was  in  his 
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heart  and  aspirations,  he  submitted  to  the  onlj  conditions  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  virtue  which  he  believed  jet  possible  for 
France,  and,  widiout  a  selfish  sentiment  in  his  nature,  proclaimed 
himself  a  sincere  utilitarian.  Read  in  this  spirit,  in  which  it 
was  conceived,  *  Democracy  in  America'  is  no  cold  or  abstract 
treatise,  but  the  vivid  representation  of  a  patriotic  mind,  and 
abounds  in  suggestive  interest  when  collated  with  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  in  France^  There  is,  indeed,  another  train  of 
thought  which  may  well  induce  any  one  who  meditates  on  the 
changes  and  chances  of  human  af&irs  to  take  down  these  volumes 
from  the  shelf  once  more. 

In  the  chapter  on*  the  dangers  that  menace  the  American 
Union  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  prognostics  of  actual 
occurrences — the  fear  that  the  rapid  and  disproportionate  increase 
of  certain  States  will  injure  the  independence  of  others — ^the  deep- 
seated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agitation  of  the  South,  which 
feels  its  comparative  strength  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  of 
the  North  and  West  becoming  preponderant — the  constant  envy 
and  suspicion  manifesting  itself  in  the  interpretation  given  to 
every  act  of  the  Legislature  that  is  not  unequivocally  favourable 
to  Southern  interests — the  belief  of  the  Southern  States  that  they  are 
impoverished  because  their  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidly 
as  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  that  their  power  is  lapsing  from 
them  because  other  cognate  peoples,  by  better  industry  and  fireer 
labour,  are  bringing  the  wilderness  into  subjection,  and  covering 
the  seas  with  their  merchandise — all  these  motives  are  por- 
trayed and  analysed,  regretted  and  reproved.  But  neither  from 
what  is  written  there  nor  in  his  correspondence  can  it  be  pre- 
dicated that  De  TocqueviUe  anticipated  America's  present  cala- 
mity. He  would  not  have  believed  that  the  people  which  liad 
clearly  recognised  the  defects  of  their  first  sectarian  polity,  and, 
after  a  patient  investigation  of  two  whole  years,  had  stdopted  the 
Federal  constitution  which  raised  their  country  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  globe  and  produced  so  very  large  an  amount 
of  material  prosperity  and  moral  contentment,  could  wantonly 
compass  the  destruction  of  that  constitution.  He  explains 
indeed  that  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  is  primarily  given  ti) 
the  separate  State,  and  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  republican 
government  had  been  engendered  in  the  townships  and  in  the 
provincial  assemblies ;  but  he  adds,  that  every  citizen  transfused 
his  attachment  to  his  little  republic  into  the  common  store  of 
American  patriotism,  ^  and  regards  the  Union  as  his  own  personal 
protection,  no  less  than  as  his  national  pride.'  He  observes  also, 
that  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  was  limited  and  incomplete^ 
its  exercise  was  not  incompatible  with  liberty,^and  that  it  does 
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not  excite  any  of  those  insatiable  desires  of  iame  and  power  which 
hare  proved  so  fatal  to  great  republics  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
bas  an  advantage  over  all  other  federal  constitutions  in  the  saga- 
cious provision,  that  it  should  not  only  dictate  the  general  law,  bui 
that  it  should  execute  its  own  enactments.  Only  in  one  letter, 
in  answer  to  some  reclamations  of  Mr.  Senior's  against  the  inso- 
lence of  the  United  States,  does  he  contemplate  the  possibility 
oi  dismemberment,  ^  which,'  he  writes,  ^  I  cannot  desire :  such 
an  event  would  inflict  a  great  wound  on  the  whole  human  race  ; 
for  it  would  introduce  war  into  a  great  continent  from  whence  it 
has  been  banished  for  more  than  a  century.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  American  Union  will  be  a  solemn  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  world  :  I  never  met  an  American  who  did  not  f^l  this ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  rashly  or  easily  undertaken.' 

We  are  grateful  to  M.  de  Beaumont  for  having  added  to 
De  Tocqueville's  published  experiences  of  America  the  pieces 
that  illustrate  his  more  meditative  moods  and  his  appreciations 
of  new  manners  and  external  nature.  The  one  describes  an  in- 
cident as  pathetic  as  *  Paul  et  Virginie ;'  the  other,  a  visit  to  the 
farthest  reach  of  civilization,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state  of 
Michigan.  The  latter,  though  of  some  length,  had  been  kept 
back  from  the  amiable  motive,  that  it  might  interfere  with  the 
impression  of  his  friend's  novel  of  *  Marie ; '  but  De  Tocqueville 
often  referred  to  its  incidents  in  conversation,  especially  to  the 
delighted  wonder  with  which  he  heard  a  Canadian  Indian,  who 
was  sculling  him,  in  the  late  evening,  over  a  river  to  the  village 
of  Sagenaw,  sing,  in  an  undertone,  to  an  old  French  tune — 

*  Entre  Paris  et  St.  Denis 
n  ^tait  une  fiUe/  etc. 

There  could,  in  truth,  be  no  contrast  more  vivid  to  a  well- 
informed  and  susceptible  Frenchman  than  that  presented  by  the 
isolated  fragment  of  the  ancient  life  of  his  country  still  lingering 
in  the  New  World  amid  the  giant  growths  of  a  young  civilization 
When  he  caught  words  and  phrasds  familiar  in  classic  writings 
hut  lost  to  familiar  speech,  when  he  heard  some  Canadian  nuns 
speak  of  ^  notre  bon  pere  George  Quatfe,'  as  the  ladies  of  St. 
Cyr  might  have  done  of  Louis  Quatorze,  he  must  have  had  still 
stronger  faith  in  the  position  which  he  so  often  attributed  to  his 
own  existence,  as  standing  between  the  plaintive  murmurs  of  the 
dying  past  and  the  undistinguishable  tumult  of  the  advancing  time. 

Where  the  incidents  of  a  life  are  given  in  letters,  the  materials 
will  often  fail  at  the  very  periods  which  in  themselves  are  most 
interesting  and  most  important  in  their  bearing  upon  charactm* 
And  fame.     Not  only  at  such  times  are  men  necessarily  more' 
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reserved  in  their  communications  even  with  their  most  intimate 
friends,  but  the  present  is  fully  occupied,  and  the  mind,  seldom 
turning  back  upon  itself,  only  asks  for  the  sympathy  of  others 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  which  they  can  promote, 
or  to  casual  interests  with  which  they  are  concemea.  This 
deficiency  in  the  correspondence  of  De  Tocqueville  is  imper- 
fectly supplied  by  the  prefatory  memoir.  The  history  of  Bis 
public  life,  both  as  a  representative  and  as  a  minister,  remains 
to  be  written.  The  animated  conversations  with  Mr.  Senior 
which  embellish  this  translation  partially  fill  up  the  picture  oi 
his  conduct  and  position  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Asseoi- 
blies^and  during' his  short  administration  of  Foreign  Af&irs.  But 
the  part  he  took  bora  1839  to  1848  remains  buried  in  the 
columns  of  the  *  Moniteur,*"  and  in  the  memories  of  the  small 
body  of  adherents  who,  by  their  talents  and  consistency,  occupied 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  parliamentary  annals  of  their  countiy. 
The  duty  of  producing  an  annotated  edition  of  De  Tocqueville's 
speeches  and  reports  rests  with  one  of  these,  but  we  well  apjwe^ 
ciate  the  motives  which,  at  the  present  moment,  check  all  revela- 
tions of  the  contests  and  differences  of  the  *  old  parties '  in  die 
constitutional  field.  The  recriminations  of  exile  have  added 
too  often  to  the  bitterness  of  destiny  to  make  one  desire  that 
those  details  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  combats  of  opposite 
temperaments,  of  diverse  opinions,  and  rival  ambitions  which 
formed  the  history  of  a  free  people,  should  now  be  exposed  to  the 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  of  the  successful  power  that  has 
trampled  out  their  life.  Therefore  we  welcome  the  pathetic  tone 
of  M.  Guizot's  'Address'  to  the  Pere  Lacordahre  on  the  occasion  of 
his  assuming  De  Tocqueville's  seat  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
retrospective  sadness  of  his  interrogatory,  *  Why  were  he  and  De 
Tocqueville  so  long  politically  apart,  why  had  their  mental 
energies  been  so  often  spent  in  profitless  controversy,  why  had 
they  not  been  comrades  in  the  great  battle  of  reasonable  liberty 
against  their  common  enemy,  a  popular  or  imperial  despotism  7 
We  would  not  arouse  these  painful  recollections  of  the  past,  But 
we  would  desire  in  a  few  words  to  vindicate  De  Tocqueville 
from  the  charge  which  some  of  his  best  friends  seem  inclined  to 
admit,  that  he  resisted  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  either 
from  motives  of  personal  partisanship  or  because  6e  had  set  up  a 
fastidious  standard  of  perfection. 

That  personal  feelings,  and  even  animosities,  may  have  entered 
into  or  grownup  in  3ie  course  of  this  opposition  is  very  pos- 
sible, but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  ta  make  them  the  main- 
springs of  his  conduct.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  irre- 
spective of  all  individuals,  he  had  grounds,  for  distrust  in  what 
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wtB  then  the  political  constitation  of  Fnmcey  wUch  woQld 
emSkj  bav#  dimncHned  hhn  from  joming  a  gorernment  that  was 
picpaurt  to  yefQ9e<  all  organic  reforifl.  With  a  clear  perception 
o#  the  pmls  of  a  democratic  snffragcf,  be  could  not  look  on  the 
poys  i^ab  of  some  900,000  electors  for  die  whole  of  Fnmce  at 
eidur  a  safe  or  just  basis  of  aiftlitori^.  He  saw  the  bourgeoisie 
bsooming  an  aristocracy  without  pi'esetiption  and  without  dignity, 
et«hftive  m  the  midst  of  equality,  exciting  enty  irithout  win- 
aiiig  respect.  While  the  centralised  administration  of  affairs 
aArded  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  many  of  the  middle 
clwci  in  the  provinces,  no  vent  for  political  passions,  no  employe 
meiit  of  civic  talents,  no  experience  of  the  practical  difficulties 
wmi  steifl  realities  of  public  life,  he  foresaw  that  insane  theories 
mA  dangeroH9  dogmas  would  lermmt  as  easily  in  the  hungry 
h&tn  of  the  French  peasant  or  artisan  as  in  the  well-fumigated 
bndn  of  the  German  professor.  A  participation  in  public  in^ 
tepests  seemed  to  him  especially  valuable  to  Frenchmen,  and  he 
oaed  tt^  instance  the  effect  which  the  training  and  commimity  of 
the  military  life  had  in  converting  the  merest  boor  into  a  reflee* 
tive  and  sensitive  man,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  revert^ 
to  hfis  former  state  when  these  better  influences  were  withdrawn. 
He  wished  to  instil  into  the  very  souls  of  his  countrymen  the 
sense  that  each  belonged  less  to  himself  than  to  the  collective 
Being  of  the  nation,  whose  prosperity  he  was  bound  to  work  otrt, 
aad  therefore  to  watch  that  he  should  not  be  governed  except  by 
respectable,  beneficent,  and  legitimate  authorities.  Again,  without 
aCtechmg  too  much  weight  to  the  personal  qualities  of  a^  sove- 
reign, we  may  see  that  Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  master  whom 
De  Tocqueville  especially  cared  to  serve.  The  man  whom 
Heinrich  Heine  depicted  as  wearing  under  that  plaiiY  round  ha* 
jmft  a»  solid  a  crown,  and  holding  within  that  umbrella  just  as 
siKmg  a  sceptre,  as  any  king  or  kaiser  in  Europe,  was-  not  likely 
to  propitia^  a  statesman  who  adored  Washington  and  yearned 
kft  the  rMil  resp<msibility  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
strange  fortune  tlmt  had  placed  the  son  of  Egalite  on  the  throifi^ 
of  Louis  Seize,  might  easily  be  distasteful  to  a  mind  that  looked 
OH  poises  as  morality,  and  something  more,  and  the  impassive 
good-hnmoor  which  had  sustained  the  world-wise  wanderer 
through  his  chequered  existence  could  have  little  in  common 
with  the  serious  tenderness  with  which  Die  Tocqueville  ever 
eootempiated  the  destinies  of  humanity. 

To  imderstand  how  a  similar  discrepancy  of  moral  disposition 
woftldf  htfve  pilBvented  De  Tocqueville  from  working  cordially 
with  M .  Gtrizot  in  pubUc  affairs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
&e   *  Civilization  in   Europe*  with  *  Democracy  in  America.' 
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The  one  is  the  social  anatomy  of  Man  as  he  has  been ;  the  other, 
of  Man  as  he  may  be.  To  M.  Guizot  it  appeared  a  kind  of 
rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Providence  in  the  constitution  of 
mankind  to  refuse  to  give  foil  play  to  the  interests  of  individuals 
or  of  families,  to  the  gratification  of  innocuous  vanity,  or  tp  the 
satisfaction  even  of  vulgar  ambition;  to  him  this  was  the  or> 
dained  process  by  which  alone  numbers  of  men  could  be  brought 
together  to  act  in  concert  and  produce  great  and  decisive  eventa 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  ^TocqueviUe  et  ses  amis,'  said  a 
minister  of  that  period,  ^croient  de  faire  un  monde  avec  des 
id^es,  cc  qui  me  parait  comme  les  femmes  qui  voulaient  le  £uie 
avec  des  epingles.'  On  the  other  hand  De  TocqueviUe  openly 
reproved  a  system  that  appeals  so  frankly  to  the  baser  propensi- 
ties, and  the  unhappy  frailties  of  our  nature.  He  indicated  that  the 
means  of  Government  which  seem  no  more  than  the  use  of  l^^iti- 
mate  influences,  when  exercised  by  the  higher  powers,  become  real 
corruption  when  transmitted  through  inferior  agencies,  and  un- 
checked by  a  large  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  If^  indeed, 
De  TocqueviUe  had  been  brought  early  into  official  Ufe  he  might 
have  adopted  what  he  would  himself  have  called  lower,  and  others 
might  have  designated  wider,  views ;  but  the  acerbity  of  party 
warfare  soon  widened  the  breach,  until  men  who  were  devoted  to 
the  same  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  equally  conscious  of 
the  advantages  of  a  constitutional  throne,  continued  their  antago- 
nism until  die  convulsion  which  the  one  predicted  and  the  other 
defied. 

It  is,  however,  an  error  to  assert  that  De  TocquevUle  always 
acted  in  opposition  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He 
entered  the  Chamber  in  1839,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  MM.  Dufaure  and  Passy.  He  vote^i  constantly  with 
the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  even  to  the  very  brink  of  war  with 
England  on  the  Eastern  question,  though  without  any  special 
goodwUl  towards  or  esteem  for  the  character  of  the  minister. 
His  opposition,  such  as  it  was,  to  M.  Guizot,  was  strictly  con- 
fined within  parUamentary  limits,  and  did  not  even  go  so  far  as 
to  take  the  initiative  in  any  proposition  to  subvert  the  ministry. 
In  his  speeches  he  clearly  defined  the  extent  of  his  difierenoe, 
and  in  matters  not  of  a  party  character,  such  as  the  reform  of 
prison  discipline,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
organisation  of  Algeria,  he  not  only  assisted  the  executive  by  his 
experience  and  practical  wisdom,  but  laid  down  the  princi{des 
which  have  since  been  acted  upon  with  advantage  and  success. 

For  the  latter  object  he  had  prepared  himself  by  a  visit  to 
Algeria  in  1841,  which  was  however  cut  short  by  one  of  those 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  which  so  often  impeded  his  physical 
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€xertioiis  and  enjoyments.  The  two  reports  to  the  Chambers  in 
1847,  on  the  general  condition  and  colonhnttion  of  that  depen- 
dency, are  state-papers  of  more  than  local  or  immediate  interest, 
and  discuss  the  relations  between  the  European  conqueror  and 
the  native  races  with  a  force  of  judgment  and  a  breadth  of 
etpity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  masters  of  our 
Indian  administration  ;  the  second,  on  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tuy  colonies,  is  especially  valuable  from  the  distrust  which 
De  Tocqoeville  has  elsewhere  expressed  of  the  success  of  Euro- 
pean and  Christian  settlers  in  the  midst  of  populations  of  semi- 
hsrbarous  habits  and  discordant  religions. 

On  the  agitated  subject  of  public  education  in  France,  he  took 
an  intermediate  line  between  those  who  desired  to  place  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  the  party  who  wished 
to  give  full  freed<Hn  to  clerical  interference.  If  he  had  had  to 
ckoose  between  the  alternative  of  either  system,  he  would  cer- 
tunly  have  preferred  that  which,  based  upon  individual  freedom, 
incurred  the  dangers  of  sacerdotal  influence,  to  any  one  which 
tended,  by  the  extreme  application  of  uniform  and  methodical 
regulations,  to  submit  the  general  intellect  to  a  mental  police.  In 
this  point  of  view,  De  Tocqueville  always  set  a  low  value  upon 
the  advantages  supposed  to  result  from  the  disposal  of  public 
offices  by  competitive  examination,  which  of  late  has  won  so  much 
&vour  in  this  country  ;  he  maintained  that,  though  it  might  have 
diminished  the  number  of  incompetent  employ^  in  France,  and 
brought  their  knowledge  and  abikty  to  a  certain  average,  it  had 
^  but  eliminated  men  of  original  talent  and  initiative  power ; 
that  it  had  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  public  offices  with  youths 
belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  who,  undistracted  by 
society  or  amusement  or  by  any  literary  or  scientific  pursuits, 
except  those  immediately  bearing  on  their  examinations,  had 
little  chance  of  future  development,  and  of  removing  from  the 
administration  of  business  the  men  who  started  with  a  less  com- 
idete  though  higher-toned  education,  and  also  grew  up  to  political 
stature  by  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  and  experience  of  mankind.  He 
roay  possibly  have  felt  that,  with  his  own  imperfect  training,  he 
bimself  might  have  been  left  far  behind  in  the  cancaurs^  while  he 
'Vas  conscious  that  by  his  genius  and  self-culture  he  was  not 
only  competent  to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  state,  but  to  guide 
^  passions  and  mould  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  as  an  orator  he  never  attained  the  highest  rank  ; 
his  literary  habits  no  less  than  his  imaginative  temperament  were 
against  him ;  he  used  to  say,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  M.  Guizot 
was  the  only  great  writer  in  whose  speaking  you  quite  forgot  the 
roan  of  letters :  with  himself  it  was  a  continual  struggle — ^he  was 
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sJways  saving  after  perfection  ia  die  art  o£  expieaikm,  iriudli  a 
large  audience  little  segMrd,  and  abhorring  inteuectoal  common- 
places, which  must  form  the  staple  of  an j  popular  addrass.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  jdijsical  disqual&cations  whieh  made 
it  impossible  for  him  even  to  speak  two  days  ccmsecutiFciy  and 
limited  the  area  of  his  melodious  vo'.ie,  obstacles  espeeially  appa^ 
rent  in  a  French  Assembly,  whffl:ie  &e  intermptioQs  toe  gaoerallj 
apportioned  to  die  ability  of  die  orator,  and  where  it  is  leqnisite 
at  the  san^  moment  to  fight  and  to  command. 

When  on  the  S4th  February,  1648,  his  friend  Ampeve,  full 
of  hope  that  after  sixty  years  of  revoludon  die  French  people 
had  at  last  acquired  experience  to  use  die  power  they  had  won  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and,  flushed  widi  ddight  at  the  success  of  his 
speech  to  his  pupils  in  die  Collie  de  France,  *We  reject 
demagc^es,  but  welcome  demooraoy,'  joined  fie  Tocaoeville, 
he  fomnd  him  worn  out  with  the  tenrible  oonjbeat  indie  Coambery 
overwhelmed  with  the  result,  and  peesuaded  diat,  whoever  gained 
by  it,  it  would  not  be  Liberty,  or  the  friends  of  Lifoefty.  fie  Toe- 
qneville  knew  that,  however  well  a  Republic  suited  iibe  demoendc 
tastes  and  jealous  disposition  of  die  French  nation,  it  could  not  be- 
come a  settled  form  at  govemmeat  without  habits  of  selfTOontvoI 
and  e  practice  of  mutual  concessions,  which  it  was  onveaacmable 
to  expect  from  a  people  polidcally  unadmcated  i^  addicted  4o 
revolud<Hi.  But  he  did  not  allow  the  duty  of  the  eitiaen  to  be 
a£kcted  by  the  doubts  of  the  philosopher,  and  from  the  hour  he 
entered  the  Conadtuent  Assembly  to  that  of  his  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Mont  Valeria  he  served  the  Republic  widi 
c<niseieatious  Eoal  and  endre  fidelity.  To  do  all  the  ^ood  that 
could  be  done  with  existing  materials;  io  palliate  wbere  he 
could  not  cure;  to  save  from  deprossion  idieie  he  oo«ld  not 
elevate  ;  4o  pnitect  the  friture  when  'he  could  not  improve  die  pre- 
sent,— diese  had  been  his  axioms  of  itetasmanship,  and  he  now 
acted  upon  tjiem  in  times  when  disloyaky  paraded  itsdf  as 
virtue,  and  treason  called  itself  die  salvation  of  society.  To  the 
Commissieti  br  the  formation  of  the  Constitudcm,  he  gave,  too 
often  in  vain,  die  salutary  counsels  .of  his  profound  dMmght  and 
ripe  experienee ;  he  eamcsdy  desised  die  establishment  of  itwo 
Chambers,  but  it  was  not  in  di»t  direction  that  he  anticipated  the 
nearest  danger.  Though  litde  inclined  to  vftlue  historieal 
parallels,  he  could  not  hdp  reverting  to  die  ConstitutMm  of  1795^ 
which  emanated,  as  this  would  do,  from  an  Assembly  eombiningr 
absointe  legislative  with  absolute  eaceoutive  power,  and  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  a  ccmstitutional  monaoehy.  He  saw  what  hsd 
then  been  die  issue  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the  two  powers  separate 
and  equipollent,  condemned  by  law  to  eoerce  each  other,  invited 
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bj  law  to  mutual  suspicioo,  mutual  jealouay,  and  mutual  contest, 
compelled  to  live  in  a  continual  tete-it^te  without  a  third  power 
or  even  an  umpire  to  mediate  or  to  restmin  them.  If  such  a 
composite  and  fluctuating  body  a«  the  Directory,  imperfectly 
«ifiupped  with  the  xidbrU  of  revolutionary  authority,  could  cul- 
minale  in  the  cmtp  (Tetai  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  what  would  be 
the  jpDotection  of  the  legislature  against  the  President  wielding  all 
the  influences  of  an  universal  patronage,  and  safe  within  a  per- 
fect psAoply  of  centralised  administration  ?  When,  three  years 
sfterwaxdfi,  De  Tocqueville  became  the  rapporteur  of  the  Com- 
mission that  recommended  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  he 
repeated  these  warnings,  which  now  sound  in  our  ears  as  the 
solemn  accents  of  expiring  freedom. 

The  true  republican  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose  of 
General  Cavaignac  earned  the  esteem  and  reject  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  and  appeared  to  him  the  best,  if  not  the  only  security, 
Against  this  and  other  defects  of  the  Constitution ;  and  he  ardently 
supported  his  claims  to  the  Presidency  against  those  of  the  Prince, 
whom  he  could  not  but  expect  to  be  more  true  to  the  tcaditions 
oi  his  dynasty  than  to  the  charge  which  would  be  confided  to  him 
by  many  antagonist  interests  and  passions  united  in  a  common 
iear.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  the  ad- 
ministration of  AL  Odillon  Barrot,  which  already  coniprised  two 
of  his  oldest  political  associates,  MM.  Dufaure  and  Lanjuinais. 
As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  also  able  to  employ  his 
personal  friends,  General  Laouoricieie  at  St  Petersbui;^  M. 
Gustave  de  Beaumont  at  Vienna,  and  M.  de  Corcelles  at  ILome 
abready  threatened  with  French  interference. 

The  expedition  whose  efiects  still  agitate  and  embarrass 
Europe  had  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  when  he  entered  the 
Cabinet.  To  those  who  regarded  this  act  of  violent  intervention 
Aot  only  as  exhibiting  an  aggressive  and  reactionary  policy  on 
the  part  of  France,  but  as  an  outrage  on  those  principles  of  the 
self-govenuoent  of  States  which  De  TocqueviUe  had  so  constantly 
auuntained,  his  acceptance  of  such  an  office  at  such  a  moment 
was  no  light  mortification.  His  vindication  of  his  share  in  the 
tiansaction,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Senior,  rather  forti£es  than  dimi- 
lushes  their  objections  and  their  regrets,  for  it  is  not  in  constitu- 
tional usage  that  a  Minister  should  undertake  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  which  in  its  origin  was  repugnant  to  his  avowed 
opimons,  and  of  which  he  wholly  disclaims  the  responsibility, 
except  under  the  strain  of  party  obligations  or  some  manifest 
Jiiational  necessity.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  De 
Tocqueville's  views  on  this  question  were  thoroughly  impartial. 
Prolwibly  the  patriotic  vanity  which  loves  to  consider   France 
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as  the  trustee  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Christians,  aad 
which  the  Abbe  Lamennais  graphically  4escribed  as  *•  the  ooo- 
yiction  that  no  mortal  could  enter  heaven  without  a  French  Pisas- 
port  duly  regUy    was  not  without  its  effect,  even  on  his  elevated 
mind.     A  resistance   on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  the  Gallic 
eagles  was  too  incredible  an  event  to  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  the  authors  of  the  expedition,  who  may  have  possibly  supposed 
that  the  Roman  ruler  and  people  were  constrained  by  a  horde  of 
foreign  ruffians  whom  France  would  disperse  with  one  hand,  while 
she   corrected    the  abuses   of  papal    authority   with   the   other. 
That  illusion  was  dispelled.     The  world  looked  with  admiration 
on  a  defence  in  which  heroic  blood  was  freely  shed  as  a  protest 
without  a  hope  of  victory.     The  Papal  Court,  having  refused 
the  asylum  of  France,  but  taking  advantage  of  her  force,  b^;an 
that  course  of  passive  resistance  to  all  her  demands  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Roman  State  which  has  hitheiix>  foiled  the 
sagacity  of  its  protector  and  made  essential  weakness  a  match  for 
imperial  power.     Then  assuredly  the  political  position  became 
untenable   by  an  uncompromising  advocate  of    civil    liberty. 
De  Tocqueville  owned  as  much  himself  when  he  stated,  that,  had 
he  and  his  friends  remained  in  power,  it  was  their  intention  to 
draw  up  an  appeal  to  Europe  and  posterity,  detailing  all  ihey 
had  asked  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  had  asked  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  refused 
or  eluded,  and  having  presented  this  to  His  Holiness,  to  have  with- 
drawn the  French  troops  from  Rome.     However  this  may  be,  it 
is  very  certain  that  M.  de  Corcelles  would  not  have  acted  on 
these  instructions,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  public  opinion 
in  France  would  then,  any  more  than  now  after  an  occupation  of 
twelve  years,  have  accepted  this  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

It  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  Cabinet  to  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  belonged  that  it  was  summarily  dismissed  in 
the  fear  that  it  would  gain  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  country  as 
to  make  possible  the  continuance  of  republican  institutions.  Its 
members  had  persistently  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  to 
alter  the  form  of  government  by  unconstitutional  means;  and, 
although  each  of  them  had  probably  a  decided  preference  for 
monarchy,  yet  their  prescience  of  the  nature  of  the  change  that 
would  take  place  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  regard  its 
advent  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
President  had  convinced  them  that  he  preferred  his  present 
anomalous  condition  to  that  of  a  sovereign  limited  by  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  and  that  he  in  his  person  and  career  was  a 
living  exemplification  of  that  union  of  democracy  and  despotism 
which  had   beon  the  theme  of  De  Tocqueville's  most  serious 
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denimciatioiii,  and  which  had  contmually  troubled  his  spirit 
as  die  probable  fatore  of  his  country.  Karely  has  a  political 
prophet  lived  to  see  his  predictions  so  ezacdy  fulfilled,  and 
rarely  has  a  political  philosophy  been  subjected  to  so  rapid  and 
so  ngnal  a  trial  of  its  truth. 

The  letter  addressed  by  De  Tocqueville  to  *The  Times,'  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  arrest  of  its 
members,  which  has  now  been  reprinted,  will  remain  the  most 
asthentie  document  relating  to  that  conspiracy.  It  places  dis- 
tinctly before  posterity  the  attitude  and  intentions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  disperses  for  ever  the  pretence  of  a 
contest  of  intrigue  and  violence,  m  which  self-defence  superseded 
all  other  obligations.  He  remained  at  his  post,  active  to  the  last, 
but  adhering  faithfully  to  the  principle  he  had  enunciated,  that 
*  Even  if  the  time  had  come  when  the  people  ought  to  violate  the 
Constitution,  other  hands  must  do  the  deed,  for  his  should  never 
strike  the  flag  of  law.* 

Banished  from  political  life  by  the  events  of  1852,  and  even 
excluded  from  that  shadow  of  it  permitted  to  the  Carueil  G4niral 
of  his  department  by  his  inability  to  take  the  required  oath  to  the 
new  Government,  De  Tocqueville  now  devoted  himself  to  a  literary 
object  that  had  much  occupied  his  mind,  viz.,  the  application  to 
the  recent  history  of  France  of  his  diagnosis  of  the  vital  forces 
of  modem  society.  He  had  contributed  an  article  to  the  *  West- 
minster Review '  of  April,  1836,  on  the  state  of  France  before 
the  Revolution.  This  essay,  so  translated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  as  to 
h&Te  all  the  effect  of  an  original  production,  is  judiciously 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  publication,  and  must 
dways  form  a  portion  of  De  TocqueviUe's  collected  works.  To 
wpand  these  views,  and  to  continue  their  investigations  through 
the  tumultuous  incidents  of  that  national  tragedy,  and  through 
the  consequences  that  reacted  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  was 
A  task  wortny  of  the  gravest  historian,  and  one  for  which  he  was 
especially  adapted  by  his  life-long  studies  and  meditations. 
There  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '  a  certain  virus  of  bar- 
barism in  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  that  period  inex- 
plicably at  variance  with  the  refined  social  state  from  which  they 
sprung ; '  but  he  could  not  admit  that  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  masses,  and  the  passions  which  wrought  such  terrible  effects, 
^ere  to  be  regarded  as  mysterious  eruptions  from  unknown 
^nses,  or  that  they  diflered  essentially  from  other  historical 
phenomena.  If,  he  argued,  we  thoroughly  understood  the  ancien 
^^wn^,  not  only  in  its  laws  and  formulas,  but  in  its  relation  to 
^bat  was  passing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  France,  we  should 
^'^^  only  relieve  the  Revolution  from  that  preternatural  aspect 
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which  excites  fajiacious  horror  or  morhid  adyiinria^wn,  bat  ve 
fthoald  be  able  to  derive  from  so  iuterestiog  a  spedade  of  human 
vicissitudes  the  moral  lessons  that  axe  altogether   lost  in  the 
present  coofusion  and  obscurity.     The  analysis  of  that  period 
contained  in  one  volume  indicates  the  researches  of  years ;  the 
author  himself  relates  that  the  facts  of  a  page  were  sometimes 
the   only  resuk  of  months   of  labour.      Jb  the  reports  of  the 
Intendants  who  ruled  Fnmce  with  despotic  authority^  in  the 
tmnsacUons  of  the  provincial  and  parochial  JMsemblies,  in  the 
petiiions  of  the  aobles  against  the  functionaries^  the  ^eraplaints 
of  the  public  officers  against  both  noUas  and  peasantzy,  in  the 
mutual  remonstrances  of  ciass  agaJiOst  class  to  the  centml  govem- 
menty  De  Tocqueville  found  ineJ^hanstible  pioo&  of  a  state  of 
society  to  whicn  Providence  >could  only  allot  a  rapid  dissolution 
or  gradual  decay^     In  the  political  sphere,  he  pcHtrays  an  aris- 
tocracy whose  powers  had  been  usurped  by  the  Crown,  whose 
wealth  had  devolved  on  the  bourgeoisie^  whose  teducation  waa  no 
better  than  theix  .neighbow^',.and  who  still  lived  in  a  perfect 
world  of  real  and  fantastic  privileges ;  a  monarchy  doing  its  best 
to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  grievances,  h<ddiji^  out 
hopes  of  infinite  reforms,  and  day  by  day  taldng  upon  itself 
enormous   responsibilities,  which  it  must  either  dischaxge  or 
perish;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  with  the  chains  of 
villeinage  still  clanking  about  their  necks,  and  yet  possessed 
with  that  envious  spirit  of  equality  and  that  fierce  demand  for 
fraternity  which  vented  itself  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.     In  the 
moral  order,  he  rejHresents  the  intellects  of  Frenchmen  sharpened 
by  incredulity  and  gxieedy  for  new  and  unripe  knowledge,  their 
feelings  excited  by  appeals  to  their  outraged  sympathies  and 
despised  a£kcti<ms,  and  their  sensualities  let  loose  under  the 
sanction  of  a  material  philosophy.     Thus  studied  and  illustrated, 
we  no  louger  see  a  fatalistic  drama  standing  i^paxt  in  history, 
but  a  long  day  of  judgment  and  retribution,  the  evening  of  which 
is  not  yet  come.     Of  the  volumes  which  were  to  compreh^:id 
the  series  and  links  of  consequences  extending  through  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Empire,  only  two  fri^gments  are  given  as  r^erring 
to  the  period  of  the  Consulate.     M.  de  Beaumont  intimates  that 
other  materials,  more  or  less  oonnected,  were  left  by  the  writer, 
which  he  does  not  think  he  would  be  justified  in  producing. 
He  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  regard  which  his  fiieml 
ever  manifested   for   completeness  of  form   and  corxectness  of 
diction,  that  he  fsels  it  a  duty  to  withhold  whatev^  is  left  im- 
perfect, and  to  permit  no  broken  thoughts  or  phrases  to  He  strewn 
about  the  polished  edifice.     We  cannot  submit  patiently  to  this 
loss ;  for  although  we  fully  prize  the  noble  modesty  and  just 
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prafce  wUdi  indaced  De  Tocqueyille  to  kaep  back  his  most  pre- 
ctaus  thooglits  until  he  was  duNroagfalj  contepted  with  their 
arrma^emeirt  and  expression,  yet,  as  he  esteemed  the  truth  and  the 
fut  far  beyond  anj  mode  in  which  they  might  be  conveyed,  we 
believe  his  fame  would  not  suSsr  by  any  accession  of  knowledge 
or  of  leAeetion  by  which  liis  cause  might  gain.  Is  not  this  very 
ccMTcepoadsnce  a  judicious  selection  of  the  fragments  of  his 
wrtpHigence  and  of  the  gleanings  of  his  wisdom  ?  and  if  these 
Ifitten,  loosely  composed  and  without  a  diougfat  of  meeting  the 
paUic  eye,  are  neverdieless  so  interesting  and  valuable,  why  may 
we  not  expect  an  equal  brightness  and  originality  in  other  rem- 
naaCs  of  his  mind  ?  He  tells  us  in  die  preface  to  the  first  volume 
that  even  at  that  time  a  portion  of  the  second  essay  was  sketched 
out,  and  adds  die  pathetic  doubt  whedier  it  will  be  granted  him 
to  complete  it  t^ — ^  The  destiny  of  man  is  still  iar  more  obscure 
than  that  of  nations ;'  and  yet  he  seemed  to  prognosticate  his  own. 
He  had  passed  the  winter  of  1851  at  Sorrento,  in  the  genial 
oompaoionskip  of  Mr.  Senior  and  M .  Ampere.  Of  the  conversa- 
tions diat  passed  between  diem  in  long  sunny  walks  and  beautiful 
lestii^-places,  Ae  latter  asks,  ^  Why  did  I  not  record  them  ? ' 
to  wkftcii  Mr.  Senior  answers,  ^  I  did,'  and  they  fill  many  pages  of 
diia  scoond  vcdume.  Another  winter  he  spent  in  die  neigh- 
boorhaod  of  Tours,  which,  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  added 
die  sMivantage  of  a  collection  of  provincial  archives,  that  increased 
his  store  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  contributed  to  the 
completion  of  the  fiist  part  of  his  wcHrk.  But  each  of  these 
lestdenoes  gave  him  only  a  respite  of  existence.  Allied  as  he 
was  to  Esiglaod  by  his  deepest  sentiment  and  his  most  confirmed 
opinions,  it  is  strange  that  his  visits  to  this  country  were  so  few 
and  his  aojouxn  of  such  short  duration.  The  first  time,  in  1885, 
he  was  received  with  the  ordinary  kindness  due  to  his  name,  his 
introductions,  and  his  agreeable  presence.  Two  years  later,  after 
die  publication  of  his  ehef  Hcsuvre^  he  was  welcomed  widi  esteem 
and  respect  by  all  ranks  of  society,  though  his  inclinations 
Bttturally  led  kim  into  contact  with  men  who,  like  himself,  had 
not  dissevered  the  interests  of  politics  and  literature.  And  of 
diese  he  found  several  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  die  notion 
«o  sedulously  propagated  of  late  years  by  aristocratic  ignorance 
and  successful  mediocrity,  that  die  man  who  has  diought  long 
and  eumesdy  on  a  subject  is  the  least  capable  cf  carrying  into 
execution  the  practical  measures  connected  with  it;  and  that 
literary  labour,  the  hardest  and  most  exact  form  of  business, 
incapacitates  the  mind  for  the  simpler  aud  less  accurate  duties 
of  official  routine.  To  peraons,  .such  as  the  Historian  of 
the  Democracy  of  Qreeee,-^as  the  j^ilosophic  critic  who  com- 
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bines  his  scholarly  pursuits  with  at  least  as  successful  a  manage- 
ment of  great  pubhc  affairs  as  that  of  other  statesmen  who  find 
no  time  even  for  pleasure — as  Mr.  John  Mill,  to  whom  he 
was,  from  the  first,  attached  by  a  singular  congeniality  of  intel- 
lect— as  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  who  became  his  interpreter  to  the 
British  public — as  Mr.  William  Greg,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  Mr.  Charles  BuUer — and,  moreover,  to 
such  of  our  welUinstructed  and  thoughtful  countrjrwomen  as  Mrs. 
Grote  and  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  he  was  at  once  attracted,  not 
only  by  their  clear  appreciation  of  his  views  and  their  sincere 
approval  of  his  moral  aims,  but  by  an  intellectual  sympathy, 
perhaps  even  more  entire  than  he  could  find  in  his  closest  coierie 
at  home.  It  was  in  the  depression  of  declining  health  that  he 
wrote,  ^  that  though  he  had  relations  and  neighbours  and  friends, 
his  mind  had  not  a  family  or  a  country ; '  but  we  have  already 
observed  how,  throughout  his  whole  career,  he  was  bound  to 
other  Frenchmen  by  any  ties  rather  than  those  of  mental  associa- 
tion. With  the  belt  Englishmen  it  was  different  He  was  much 
pleased  by  one  of  them  ;  who  complimented  him  on  having  avoided 
general  ideas  while  handling  such  extensive  subjects.  M.  de  Beau- 
mont, in  recounting  this  anecdote,  adds,  *  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.'  We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Englishman  by  ^  general  ideas '  meant  vague  theories, 
composed  from  preconceived  notions  and  arbitrary  modes  of 
thought,  such  as  generally  pervade  the  German  and  often  the 
French  treatment  of  political  subjects ;  and  that  he  recognised 
(though  not  with  very  precise  expression),  in  De  Tocqueville's 
writings,  the  continual  subordination  to  facts  and  conscientious 
deduction  which  find  favour  with  the  solidity  of  our  national 
character,  and  without  which  there  is  something  wanting  to 
our  satisfaction  in  the  richest  imagination  or  in  the  most 
fervent  faith. 

Although  De  Tocgueville's  principal  intimacy  lay  widi  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  his  own  tendencies  in  English 
politics  were  of  anything  rather  than  a  Radical  character.  Where 
the  aristocratic  element  was  a  living  portion  of  the  State  and  its 
maintenance  an  object  rather  of  pride  than  of  envy  to  the  people, 
his  feelings  led  him  rather  to  desire  the  extension  of  its  legitimate 
influence  than  its  injury  or  degradation.  It  was  with  a  melan- 
choly satisfaction  that  he  contrasted  the  political  undulations  of 
France  with 

*  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.'       ^         , 
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It  was  widi  no  less  interest  that  he  compared  the  original  of 
our  institutions  with  their  magnified  and  coarsened  copy  across 
the  Atlantic,  apd  recognised  that  while  here  too  there  was  demo- 
cracy, it  only  required  judgment  and  moderaticm  in  the  rulers  to 
proTide  for  its  salutary  action  and  to  subordinate  the  caprices  of 
the  popular  will  to  the  control  of  the  public  reason. 

It  was  not  till  1857  that  he  repeated  his  visit,  and  then  only 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  consulting  the  collections  on  the 
sol]ject  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
he  found  even  more  abundant  than  he  expected,  but  so  arranged 
as  to  be  utterly  worthless  for  him  or  any  other  historical  student. 
The  indispensablenessof  a  special  catalogue  to  give  utility  to  these 
materials  has  been  frequently  urged  on  the  trustees,  but  hitherto 
in  vain.  De  Tocqueville  soon  transferred  his  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  State-Paper  Office,  which  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal without  restriction,  and  where  he  found  much  novel  matter 
for  his  future  volumes.  The  reception  that  he  met  with,  from  all 
public  men,  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful  to  the 
wounded  spirit  of  one  who,  in  his  home,  was  a  political  exile, 
and  whom  his  fellow-countrymen  could  hardly  honour  without 
censure  or  esteem  without  self-reproach,  llie  notice  of  the 
trifling  courtesy  paid  to  him  by  the  Admiralty  in  placing  a 
steamer  at  his  disposal  to  convey  him  to  Cherbourg  was  excluded 
from  the  French  journals. 

The  rarity  of  his  intercourse  with  England  is  the  more  sur- 
prising from  the  circumstance  that  he  habitually  resided  at  a 
gentilhommih'e  in  Normandy,  almost  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Cherbourg,  that  came  into  his  possession  in 
1837  by  one  of  those  family  arrangements,  not  unfrequent  in 
France,  which,  in  the  subdivision  of  property,  devolve  the 
family  estate  on  a  younger  son.  The  chateau  itself  represented 
the  history  of  centuries : — a  solid  tower  recalled  the  times  when 
France  and  England,  being  almost  one  nation,  lived  in  a  chronic 
state  of  civil  war ;  the  remains  of  a  dovecote  told  of  the  Seigneu- 
rial  pigeons  that  fed  on  the  crops  of  the  villeins,  and  whose 
posterity,  like  that  of  their  lords,  perished  in  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  their  ancestors ;  and  a  dwelling-house  of  the  date  of 
Louis  Douze  bore  traces  at  once  of  the  hard  hand  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  taste  which  had  gradually  trsuisformed  it  into  a  most 
agreeable  residence.  To  this  were  attached  farm-buildings,  for 
De  Tocqueville  took  much  interest  in  agriculture,  and  lived 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  happiest  familiarity.  Every  reader 
will  be  touched  with  the  large  place  that  this  residence  fills  in 
his  correspondence.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Frenchmen 
as  only  connected  with  towns,  especially  with  Paris;   but  here 
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we  have  a  pieture  of  country  life,  wkk  all  its  advantAfes  of  dmilj 
occupation,  intellectual  leisure,  and  social  hospitality,  as  fuUj 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  as  they  could  be  in  any  p^  of  Ettglaad. 
Many  of  our  countrymen,  whose  names  are  higk  in  literature,  will 
retain  a  delightful  impression  of  the  hours  they  have  passed 
there  in  such  intercoui^e  as  recalled  like  age  wbeii  coBVorsation 
was  a  living  art,  in  which  the  best  m^a  gave  the  best  of  their 
minds  to  those  they  loved  and  valued.  There  were  loBg  walks 
in  lanes  as  deej^  attd  shady  as  those  of  Devonshire ;  there  were 
excursions  to  the  neglected  port  of  Barfleur^  saercd  to  the  memory 
of  the  English  monarch  ^  who  never  smiled  agana  ;'  to  the  seene 
of  our  naval  victory  at  La  Hogue ;  and  to  die  Ughthsvse  of 
Gatteville^  from  which  were  seen  the  fine  expanse  of  sea  iridentuag 
the  varied  coast  and  the  thick  hedgerows  making  one  continued 
wood  up  to  the  sloping  hills.  There  were  drives  to  the  chto^ny 
of  &mily  connections,  old  ladies  and  gentlemiea  who  suited  ihe 
long  broad  alleys  of  the  ancien  rigime^ — ^and  to  ruined  maiK»s 
whence  many  generations  of  Clerels  had  gone  fort£i  to  fight  iheir 
own  neighbours  and  their  country's  foes.  The  gttests  erf  the 
autumn  of  1858— the  last — will  not  easily  forget  the  iMrightiiess 
of  look  and  heartiiiess  of  demeanour  which,  even  after  the  warn- 
ing of  the  previous  month,  made  it  impossible  either  for  the  old 
friends  who  had  never  seen  him  gayer,  or  for  the  new  ones  who 
had  never  known  any  one  so  charming,  to  look  on  De  TocqueviUe 
as  a  man  about  to  die. 

Yet  so  it  was.  He  left  Tocqneville  for  the  aoutk  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  passed  away  early  in  the  following  year^  ^ter 
much  suffering  cheerfully  borne.  On  leaving  Paris,  he  wrote 
that  he  expected  to  study  better  at  Cannes  than  he  could  at 
Tocqueville,  ^  which  was  too  agreeable  to  him  to  be  a-  good 
working  place,  and  where  the  domestic  ealm  repvessed  these 
emotions  which,  like  windsy  make  the  flame  of  thought  bum  all 
the  brighter.'  Vain  hope  I  the  intellectual  intercourse  of  friends, 
such  as  those  conversations  with  Baron  de  Bunsen  whieh,  he 
said,  *'  did  more  good  to  his  mind  than  Dr.  Seve  could  do  to  his 
body,'  was  the  most  that  he  could  now  enjoy.  Neat  the  end,  be 
summoned  M.  de  Beaumont  in  the  affecting  words  'I  do  not 
know  that  anything  has  ever  cost  me  so  much  as  what  I  am 
now  going  to  say  to  you — I  fray  you  to  corns  heref  and  in  his 
last  letter,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he  weloosMd 
M.  Ampere,  who  had  already  set  outt  from  Rome  to  j^oin  hkifi, 
with  passionate  delight :  '  Never  could  I  be  more  r^^iced  to  see 
you,  though  never  could  I  be  less  capable  of  enjoykig  yiour 
society ;  but  come,  i<x  nothing  is  so  selfish  as  true  firiendshi^ 
and  another  passion  that  now  I  cannot  name/     With  such  syra* 
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padiies  actrre  to  tbe  lost,  vaA  with  her  beside  him  withont 
whom  he  nAA  he  *  conid  not  eren  feel  the  soiitfaine/  he  expired 
the  16th  April,  1859,  fifty-four  years  old. 

The  chsracter  which  we  have  hem  attempted  to  draw  may 
be  regarded  wMi  sympsthy  or  indifferem;e,  but  hardly  by  any  one 
with  repug^nance  or  hcmtile  criticism.  To  some  there  may  appear 
a  narrowness  of  perception  in  the  persistency  of  its  ideas,  and  a 
porerty  of  spirit  in  the  uniformity  of  its  designs.  To  those  for 
whom  politics  are  a  chess«boaitl  where  statesmen  move  the 
pieees  and  prise  them  as  they  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
game,  this  constant  impersonation  of  and  care  for  the  aggregate  of 
the  people  may  seem  fantastic  and  unsound ;  to  those  who  make 
the  Providential  governance  a  pretext  for  disencumbering  their 
lives  from  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  fcllow-mcn, 
this  abiding  sense  of  Duty  and  Freewill  will  be  supeifluous  and 
burdensome ;  to  those  who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  public  life 
too  keenly  to  be  careful  of  instruments  or  of  results^  this  continual 
balance  of  motives  and  delicacy  of  conscience  must  appear  theo- 
y^cal  and  pedantic.  But  such  judgments  have  their  foundation 
iQ  a  discrepancy  of  moral  temperament  that  no  argument  can 
reconcile.  What  can  we  say  more  than  that  De  Tocqueville 
Bever  doubted  the  power  of  certain  men  to  influence  the  destinies 
of  multitudes,  and  that  therefore  he  called  on  them  to  be  great, 
unselfish,  and  heroic  ;  that  he  never  ceased  to  recognise  the  visi- 
ble signs  of  a  supernatural  direction  of  the  thoufi^hts  and  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  that,  therefore,  he  required  all  Christian  niters 
^  governments  to  comprehend  liiose  mysterious  influences  and 
foide  tbem,  as  best  they  might,  for  the  sMivantage  of  mankind  ? 

To  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  collegiate  professor  of  politics, 
^  not  a  practical  worker  in  public  aflairs,  we  can  only  offer 
^  evidence  of  his  own  Speeches'  and  Reports,  and  the  testimony 
of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  as  a  legislator  or  as  a 
ininister.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  carried  into  his  habits 
of  business  the  same  spirit  which  animates  his  writings — gen«^ 
p^fising  only  when  he  had  mastered  all  details,  and  not  satisfied 
^th  any  portions  of  a  subject  until  he  had  determined  their 
relations  to  the  whole.  As  too,  in  e^ery  page  he  manifests  a 
^nse  of  the  diiBcuIty  of  accommodating  absolute  truth  to  the 
frailty  and  shortsightedness  of  mankind,  so  he  was  naturally  found 
Conciliatory  in  his  transactions  with  other  men  until  conciliation 
became  falsehood,  and  content  to  coinpTomise  until  compromise 
oecame  dishonour.  Nor  can  we,  as  Englishmen,  forget  that  ottr 
'fee  insrftntions  were  not  to  him  only  objects  of  a  barren  admira-^ 
^on  but  a  source  of  moral  life  and  political  e:tample,  which 
^uied  to  him  destined  to  embrace  the  universe  and  decide  the* 
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uture  of  humanity.  It  was  in  the  light  of  our  history  that  he 
learnt  to  understand  his  own.  And  if  there  be  in  his  political 
philosophy  something  too  conclusive  as  to  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence,  something  too  dogmatic  concerning  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities, it  is  hardly  for  us  to  reprove  the  exaggeration  which 
never  disturbed  the  balance  of  his  judgment  or  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  his  understanding.  It  may  be  that  the  mighty  phantom  of 
Democracy,  which  possessed  his  imagination,  which  saddened  the 
native  gaiety  of  his  disposition  and  made  him  old  before  his 
time,  excluded  other  scenes  of  thought  and  fields  of  r^ection — 
but  never  did  it  deaden  his  sympathies  or  intimidate  his  soul  ; 
and  although  at  the  last  he  may  have  looked  on  himself  and  the 
few  friends  about  him  as  the  ^  forlorn  hope '  of  Liberty,  it  still 
was  hope  to  him,  however  it  was  despair  to  others  : 

*  That  out-post  is  abandoned :  while  the  one 
Liet^  in  the  dust,  the  rest  in  troops  depart ; 
Unconquered  He  has  done  what  could  be  done, 

<  With  swbrd  unbroken,  and  with  broken  heart.' 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  Reports  qf  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  consider  the  Assessment  and  Levy  of  Church'-rates, 
London,  1859-60. 

2.  Speecltes  of  John  Bright^  Esq,^  M.P,y  on  the  Second  and  Third 
Readings  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Church-rates.  Han- 
sard's Debates.     London,  1861. 

3.  The  only  Compromise  possible  in  regard  to  Church-rates.  By 
Lord  Ebury.     London,  1861. 

4.  The  Designs  and  Constitution  of  t/ie  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control.  By  Archdeacon 
Hale.     London,  1861. 

SOME  three  or  four  years  ago,  whenever  the  Nonconformist 
leaders  found  it  desirable  to  fan  the  zeal  of  their  reluctant 
Whig  allies,  they  were  fond  of  repeating  that  impatience  of  the 
Established  Church  was  the  only  feeling  that  kept  Liberalism 
alive  among  the  middle  classes  of  this  country.  The  assertion 
has  not  proved  quite  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made* 
Under  existing  circumstances,  we  think  that  the  Whigs  have  a 
fair  right  to  complain  that  they  have  been  deluded  into  an  un- 
profitable investment  of  their  political  reputation.  Neither  im- 
patience of  the  Established  Church,  nor  what  the  Nonconformist 
leaders  mean  by  Liberalism,  is  faring  among  the  middle  classes 
just  now  so  prosperously  as  of  old.     But  the  argument  showed  a 
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Tery  sound  appreciation  of  the  close  tjmpathj  that  exists  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  rest  of  oar  institutions.  If  it  is 
afe  to  draw  a  confident  inference  from  the  history  of  the  past, 
an  isolated  assault  upon  the  Church  is  an  impossibility.  It  has 
always  been  simultaneous  with  a  general  advance  along  the 
whole  revolutionary  line.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  secular  position  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  any  country 
should  determine  the  precise  form  of  its  civil  polity.  But,  prac- 
tically, the  spirit  which  abhors  a  national  Church  has  been  found 
also  to  abhor  the  institutions  which  give  political  predominance 
to  the  educated  classes.  The  Dissenters  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
ptofound  truth  of  Lord  John  Russell's  words — spoken  seven 
years  ago,  before  a  contemplation  of  the  division  list  had  modified 
hii  convictions — *  We  have  a  national  Church,  we  have  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy,  we  have  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  all  these 
things  stand  together.  My  opinion  is,  too,  that  they  would  decay 
and  fall  together.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  to  these 
institutions  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  oppose  this  Bill  [for  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates],  as 
tending  to  subvert  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State.' 

It  was  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  expected  that 

the  democratic    campaign   recently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bright 

would  be  the  signal  for  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

Dissenters  to  carry  the  outworks  of  the  Established  Church  by 

storm.     One   movement   necessarily   involved   the  other.     Mr. 

Bright,  no  doubt,  had  good  grounds  for  his  boast  that  the  friends 

of  the  Church  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction,  if  a 

great  reduction  of  the  franchise  in  boroughs,  and  a  large  increase 

of  the  power  of  the  great  towns,  could  have  been  effected.     On 

the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  formidable  obstacle  than  the 

Established  Church  to  the  spirit  of  rash  and  theoretic  change 

which  we,  almost  alone  among  the  nations,  have  escaped.     Her 

atmosphere  is  poison  to  the  revolutionary  growths  that  flourish 

so  lankly   in   other   lands.      The  alliance,   therefore,  between 

democrats  and  Dissenters  is  an  alliance  which  their  common 

^s  naturally  suggested ;    and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  both 

Mends  and  foes,  that  the  Dissenters  have  borne  their  full  part  in 

^  attack.     Though  involved  in  the  rout  of  their  allies,  and 

si>fiering  from  all  the  un}K)pularity  those  allies  had  provoked, 

they  have  shown  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  variety  of  resource 

^mch  we  cannot  but  envy  while  we  admire.     They  have  disre- 

guded  no  single  point  in  the  Church's  position  in  which  the 

naott  sanguine  eye  could  discern  a  tmce  of  weakness ;  they  have 

'^'glected  no  grievance,  however  minute,  which  could  help  them 

to  raise  the  faintest  echo  of  a  cry.     The  Marriage  Law,  the 
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Barial  Law,  the  achools  assisted  bj  the  State,  tke  iclioels  ea- 
dowed  by  indiTkluals,  oaths  m  a  court  of  justice,  Chaidi-iateay 
the  prohibition  of  Church  services  in  th^ilres,  the  centents  of 
the  rrayer-Book  and  the  enforcement  of  sabecripticni  tx>  it,  have 
all  been  successively  made  the  objects  of  attack,  either  by- 
avowed  Dissenters  or  by  those  who  fight  more  effectively  the 
Dissenters'  battle  under  die  shadow  of  the  Church V  flag.  These 
is  wisdom  in  this  multiplicity  of  assaults.  It  hantsseff  aad 
fatigues  their  opponents,  who,  like  all  troops  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, are  apt  to  be  made  careless  by  constant  alarms.  The 
quantity,  moreover,  supplies  the  place  of  quality  in  the  eyes  of 
superficial  observers.  Outside  spectators  are  easily  induced  to 
conclude  that  some  one,  among  so  many  grievances,  must,  by 
the  mere  law  of  chances,  be  well-founded  ;  and  they  cannot  help 
believing  that  a  party  which,  in  the  present  destitution  of  poli- 
tical cries,  is  rich  enough  to  possess  at  least  half-a-doaen,  must 
be  both  powerful  and  numerous. 

We  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  deal  with  this  enormous 
pile  of  controversy.  Neither  our  space  nor  our  readers'  patioic^ 
is  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  some  reflections  on  the  condition-  and  prospects  of  the  only 
one  of  these  controversies  which  practically  possesses  an  inter- 
mediate interest  Others  of  them  may  in  theory  affect  the  Church 
more  vitally ;  but  they  do  not  press  for  immediate  decision. 
They  have  been  thrust  on  us  by  no  extensive  organization,  and 
command  little  attention  at  the  hustings.  They  woo  in  vain  that 
popular  breeae  which  is  ^  to  float  ihem  over  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.'  But  the  Church-rate  is  a  subject  which  has  com^ 
manded  the  liveliest  interest  both  in  Parliament  and  at  elections  ; 
and  the  opposition  with  which  it  is  met  has  so  wide  a  range,  that 
it  can  be  indifferent  to  very  few  to  whom  Church  matters  are 
interesting  at  all. 

Whatever  our  hopes  of  its  ultimate  issue  may  bey  no  one  can 
say  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Church-rate  question  is 
satisfactory.  The  law  is  so  anomalous,  the  proposals  for  ammiding 
it  are  so  conflicting,  the  conflict  has  lasted  so  long,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  strange  vicissitudes  has  led  so  many  men  into 
thoughtless  pledges  from  which  they  are  reluctant  to  retreat,  that 
it  requires  a  very  hopeful  dispositicm  to  believe  that  our  generar 
tion  will  see  the  tangled  dcein  unravelled.  In  looking  back  upon 
the  history  of  the  struggle,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  hazardous  necessity  of  adjusting  the  anomalies  of 
the  law  has  been  reserved  for  a  period  so  unfiivourable  as  the 
present  Even  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been 
intervals — they  now  read  like  the  record  of  some,  pre-historic 
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mgc  If  hen  the  Hoase  of  Commons  and  the  Government  were 
fmndlj  to  the  Charcfc.  Judging*  after  the  event,  we  cannot  but 
fee}  that  Ae  statesmen  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Government  were 
neglecting  an  opportunity — which  is  hardly  likely  to  recur — by 
tumiitg  away,  as  they  did,  from  this  subject  altogether.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  neglect  of  it  is  very  perplexing ;  for  he  knew  the  dangers 
of  which  it  bore  the  germ,  and  he  had  intimated  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinet  opinion  on  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  In  1835  he  had 
declared  '^the  question  to  be  one  so  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  collision,'  that  *  Ae  Government  were  bound  not  to 
leave  it  unsettled  for  another  year.'  In  1837,  without  entering 
into  a  definite  pledge,  he  sketched  out  the  remedy  to  which  his 
own  mind  inclined — a  transfer  of  liability  from  occupiers  to 
owners.  When  he  came  into  office  in  1841^  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  powerful  enough  to  carry  almost  anything  that  he  chose 
to  dictate,  he  was  not  suffered  to  forget  the  speech  of  1835  ; 
bat  he  flatly  refused  to  undertake  the  question,  and  preferred  to 
endnre  in  silence  the  taunt  of  having  brolcen  in  office  the  promises 
of  opposition.  Probably  he  diought  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, *  it  was  wiser  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.'  The  question  had 
been  threatening  enough  under  the  Whig  administrations,  and 
had  given  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Reform  Bill  some  trouble  in 
reconciling  their  lurking  tenderness  for  the  Established  Church 
with  the  importunity  of  their  supporters.  But  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  office  there  was  a  lull.  The  position  of  the 
Eetablished  Church  seemed  absolutely  secure ;  or  if  any  danger 
was  thought  to  threaten  her,  it  was  from  the  side  of  Rome,  and 
not  from  the  side  of  Geneva.  He  might  have  been  condemned 
as  needlessly  reviving  the  contentions  of  the  past,  if  he  had 
attempted  to  heal  the  Church-rate  grievance  at  a  time  when  to 
all  appearance  it  had  ceased  to  irritate. 

If  such  were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  repudiate  the 
opinions  expressed  in  1835,  and  to  leave  the  anomaly  of  the  law 
uncorrected,  he  was  trusting  to  a  treacherous  security.  The 
tmce  was  only  transient ;  the  enemies  of  the  Church  were  only 
waiting  till  better  times  should  come.  When  he  fell  in  1846, 
and  the  Free  Trade  controversy  scattered  for  a  time  the  party  he 
had  formed,  a  dark  period  for  the  Church  of  England  set  in.  She 
was  rent  to  the  base  by  internal  divisions ;  and  her  Parliamentary 
supporters  were  severed  into  two  hostile  camps,  divided  by 
feelings  far  too  bitter  to  allow  them  to  co-operate  heartily  even 
I  in  her  defence.  These  schisms,  which  now  we  may  happily 
speak  of  as  matters  of  history,  paralyzed  her  power  of  resist- 
ance. In  such  a  period  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Church-rate 
agitotors  would  take  heart  again.    They  availed  themselves  of 
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the  opportunity  with  all  the  adroitness  which  has  always  charac- 
terised the  political  action  of  the  Puritan  party.  We  need  not 
recapitulate  the  long  vicissitudes  of  the  Braintree  case,  or  com- 
ment on  the  strange  decision  into  which  the  anomalies  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  forced  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  judgment  was  dic- 
tated hy  no  motives  of  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  has  been 
approved  as  sound  law  by  many  eminent  authorities.  But  its 
effect  was  to  give  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the  Church-rate 
agitation.  It  placed  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberation 
Society  which  they  had  never  possessed  before.  Heretofore  they 
had  been  compelled  to  operate  illegally ;  to  stir  up  tl^eir  dupes 
to  defy  the  law,  and  make  capital  out  of  their  consequent  suffer- 
ings. But  this  was  a  troublesome  and  a  slightly  perilous  strategy. 
Martyrs  were  not  invariably  to  be  found  ;  and  the  grim  mystery 
which  always  overhangs  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  an  unpleasant 
subject  of  reflection.  Their  operations  were  therefore  necessarily 
desultory  and  slow.  But  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  impunity,  if  not  legality,  to  their  agitation.  They  were 
no  longer  compelled  to  keep  a  town  in  an  uproar  for  several 
days,  as  had  been  done  at  Liverpool  and  Sheffield,  or  to  manu- 
facture a  martyr  by  daring  the  churchwardens  till  they  sold  up 
the  shop  fittings  of  some  peculiarly  aggravating  Quaker.  The 
Braintree  victory  reduced  their  operations  within  the  safe  limits 
of  simple  electioneering. 

Accordingly  they  set  to  work  with  a  Mrill,  and  in  a  short  time 
produced  very  respectable  results.  Parish  after  parish  was 
induced  to  refuse  its  rate,  and  the  result  of  each  victorious 
contest  was  ostentatiously  paraded.  There  was  scarcely  a  popu- 
lous parish  in  the  kingdom  into  which  their  agitation  did  not 
penetrate;  but  yet,  though  their  conflicts  were  numerous,  the 
number  of  actual  refusals  was  never  very  great.  By  a  return 
obtained  in  1856,  it  was  found  that  about  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  parishes  of  England  remained  faithful  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  for  the  worship  of  the  Church.  And  even 
in  spite  of  the  disturbance  which  half-a-dozen  semi-hea- 
thenised  large  towns  would  carry  into  such  a  calculation,  it  was 
found  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  population  belonged 
to  parishes  in  which  Church-rates  continued  to  be  levied.  But 
the  successes  of  the  Liberation  Society,  though  few  in  number, 
were  noisy  enough  to  make  an  impression  ;  and  they  materially 
aided  its  operations  in  another  and  more  important  direction. 
They  gave  an  excuse  to  members  of  Parliament  for  yielding  to 
the  unscrupulous  pressure  which  the  organisation  of  the  Society 
had  brought  to  bear.  *  A  course  of  action  which  candidates  per- 
fectly understand,*  as  Mr.   Samuel  Morley  delicately  expresses 
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ity  had  organited  the  Dissenters  of  every  constituency  into  a 
compact  phalanx,  who  required  complaisance  upon  the  Church- 
rate  question  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  any 
negotiation  for  their  support  The  temptation  to  candidates 
was  very  great.  The  Dissenters  were  united,  and  refused  to  abate 
an  inch  of  their  demand.  The  Churchmen  were  passive  and 
helpless,  without  leaders  and  without  union — more  occupied 
in  discovering  that  one  brother  Churchman  was  Romanising 
or  another  Calvinising,  than  in  taking  heed  of  the  advance 
of  the  common  enemy.  The  most  accredited  political  seer 
bad  declared  the  Church-rate  to  be  doomed.  Surely  it  was 
Qnixotic  to  lash  one's  self  to  a  sinking  cause,  and  to  lose  a 
I^Tty  seat  for  the  sake  of  an  institution  which  no  sacrifices 
could  save. 

Fortified  by  such  arguments  as  these,  an  ever- widening  stream 
of  converts  set  in  fi"om  one  side  to  the  other.  Enlightened 
Tories,  bidding  high  for  a  Radical  alliance,  Whigs  who  thought 
the  cry  of  '  No  Church-rates '  a  less  unpalatable  watchword  than 
Reform,  members  of  all  sides  and  schools  who  were  a£Bicted 
with  unstable  seats,  swelled  the  noble  army  of  judicious  run- 
aways. Its  numbers  grew  with  every  session,  as  the  panic  spread 
tWugh  all  ranks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  from  the  veteran  intriguer  who  had  served  under 
a  dozen  different  chiefs  and  had  tried  twice  over  every  shade  of 
political  belief^  down  to  the  young  county  member  fresh  from 
tlte  terrors  of  the  hustings  and  scared  by  the  bluster  of  the 
Liberation  agent,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  die  shamelessness  and 
die  haste  with  which  they  threw  down  their  colours  and  put  on 
&e  Dissenting  uniform.  Last  in  the  race  of  desertion,  lagging 
far  in  the  rear  of  all  their  supporters,  with  fathering  steps  and 
Micoherent  apologies,  came  the  four  great  leaders  of  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir 
George  Lewis  had  resisted  the  contagion  very  long.  Pity,  for  their 
r^utation's  sake,  they  could  not  have  endured  a  session  longer ! 
Lord  John  Russell  had  even  declared  (as  we  have  seen)  that  the 
fall  of  the  Church-rates  tended  to  subvert  the  Established  Church, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  throne.  His  colleagues  had  not 
heen  so  imprudent ;  but  still  their  expressions  of  opinion  had 
heen  very  strong,  and  nothing  new  had  happened  to  give 
4em  any  pretext  beyond  the  merest  partisan  self-interest  for 
'^tracting  the  convictions  they  had  so  constantly  avowed.  The 
•^fice  of  reputation  which  they  made  was  very  great,  and 
^ag  never  duly  appreciated  by  those  whom  it  was  intended 
^  propitiate.  '  Perhaps  it  would  have  come  with  more  force 
^  it  had  not  been   so   comically   mistimed.     When  they  took 
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the  resolution  to  strip  off  the  convictioiis  thej  bad  so  often 
professed,  and  to  don  the  livery  of  Dr.  Foster,  practised  ob- 
servers might  well  have  been  pardoned  for  concluding  that 
the  impost  was  doomed.  The  force  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported had  steadily  and  rapidly  dwindled.  The  agitators  by 
whom  it  was  menaced  had  gained  a  strength  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  in  the  first  flush  of  Reform  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  in  favour  of  total  abolition  in  1834,  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  116.  In  1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues 
made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  final  plunge,  this  majority  had 
been  transformed  through  successive  gradations  to  a  majority  of 
74  the  other  way.  The  Committee  of  Laymen,  with  Ae  ener- 
getic Mr.  Knott  at  their  head,  had  in  vain  for  several  years 
strained  every  nervjB  to  rouse  the  clergy  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
that  was  upon  them.  All  efforts  seemed  in  vain.  The  four  Ministers 
concluded,  on  grounds  apparently  ample,  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  a  judicious  and  decorouB  conversion.  Never  did  fate 
so  flout  the  calculations  of  politicians.  Almost  before  their 
resolution  could  be  carried  into  action  the  wind  had  shifted 
The  very  division  in  which  they  Anally  sealed  their  change  of 
faith  was  the  first  that  gave  an  intimation  of  the  reaction  that 
was  at  hand.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  they 
had  changed  too  late,  and  yet  too  soon.  If  they  had  gone  a  little 
sooner,  they  might  have  induced  the  world  to  believe  that  their 
conduct  was  determined  by  something  higher  than  the  pliant 
docility  of  a  Minister  in  distress.  If  they  had  waited  a  litde 
longer,  they  might  have  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  linking 
themselves  to  a  decaying  cause.  Which  way  the  even  balance 
that  now  divides  the  House  of  Commons  will  finally  incline,  it 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  predict  with  certainty.  But  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  political  contingencies  that  opinion  will  declare 
itself  as  strongly  for  Church-rates  as  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  to 
declare  itself  against  them.  In  such  a  case,  no  doubt,  the  tide  of 
conversions  will  turn.  '  The  course  of  action  which  candidates 
understand  perfectly  well '  will  begin  again  its  mysterious  opera- 
tions on  the  parliamentary  conscience.  The  polite  legrets  and 
wordy  professions  of  devotion  which  have  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  will  be  brought  out  again  for  the  solace 
of  Dissenters.  Sir  James  Graham  will  profess  that  he  has  been  all 
his  life  a  consistent  friend  of  Nonconformity,  and  that  it  is  with 
the  deepest  pain  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is 
time  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  changed  wind.  The  procession  of 
enlightened  Tories,  and  Wh%8  in  search  of  a  political  belict 
and  shaky  rejniesentatives  of  every  complexion,  will  form  again, 
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and  will  tramp  back  again  with  unabated  docility  across  the 
pirfitical  stage ;  and  lagging  in  ^  rear,  with  faces  doubly  pern- 
tent  and  explanations  doubly  inexplicable,  the  four  reconverted 
ifinisters  will  doubtless  close  the  train.  We  trust  to  live  to  see 
the  day  whrai,  cm  Ae  principle  of  bending  to  the  popular  breeze, 
they  will  return  to  an  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Church-rates, 
and  will  find  that,  spite  of  their  absence,  nothing  has  been  lost 
except  their  honour. 

We  ought  not  to  venture  to  put  this  dream  of  the  future  in 
any  form  stronger  than  that  of  a  wish ;  fot  the  boldest  political 
prophet  will  hardly  venture,  after  past  experience,  to  speculate 
on  the  future  of  this  questioiL  The  ibades  of  the  recess  have 
closed  over  an  indecisive  battle,  and  no  man  can  foretell  the 
issue  of  the  morrow.  But  the  interval  may  be  profitably  de- 
V'oted  to  a  consideration  of  the  policy  which  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  question  prescribes  to  the  friends  of  the  Church. 
Lord  Derby  has  declared  his  hope  that  the  recent  division  will 
had  to  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  many  Liberal 
members  have  expressed  their  desire  for  a  compromise.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  serious  attempt  will  be  made  next 
session  to  elicit  some  satisfactory  settlement  out  of  the  innu- 
ifterable  projects  of  compromise  which  the  discussions  on  this 
question  have  engendered. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  have  every  reason  to  wish  that  this 
question  should  be  settled.  Whoever  is  chargeable  with  the 
fiuilt  of  making  it  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  It  has  been  for  years  a  running  sore  in  many  of  the 
laigest  parishes  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  scarcely  a  pastor  of  a 
populous  district  but  knows  by  sad  experienoe  its  virtue  in 
breeding  animosities  and  bringing  upon  his  parish  the  plague  of 
pitrochial  faction  fights.  It  supplies  a  dream  of  local  distinction 
to  &e  ambition  of  vestry  politicians,  a  ready-made  implement  of 
annoyance  to  the  busy-bodies  of  each  small  community,  a  con- 
venient form  for  giving  efiisct  to  every  passing  discontent  which 
Ae  clergyman  or  the  Church  of  England  may  have  aroused. 
As  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  a  clergyman  to  be 
turned  into  a  party  leader,  and  to  be  forced,  as  part  of  his  office, 
to  «tMid  the  fire  of  personal  attacks  of  which  a  party  leader  is 
considered  to  be  the  legitimate  target  And  it  aggravates  very 
seriously  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Evil  always  results 
from  any  connection  in  men's  minds  between  pastoral  activity 
and  worldly  gain.  To  some  extent  the  connection  is  inevitable ; 
but  the  less  it  is  obtruded  upon  the  world's  eye  the  better. 
To  make  a  clergyman  the  head  of  an  association  for  the 
levy  of  a  parochial   tax  xrpon  a  min'jrity  to  w^hom   it  is  dis- 
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tasteful,  for  purposes  in  which  he  is  popularly,  though  most  un- 
justly, held  to  be  peculiarly  interested,  is  to  make  a  formidable 
addition  to  the  obstacles  against  which  he  already  struggles. 
His  acts  are  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  are  imputed  to  the 
money-getting,  and  not  to  the  pastoral,  moiety  of  his  character. 
All  die  good  he  does  or  attempts  is  attributed  to  a  desire  to 
make  his  interest  stronger  in  the  parish.  The  spirit  with  wbich 
at  election  time  all  acts  of  kindness  or  usefulness  are  regarded, 
becomes  the  constant  temper  of  a  portion  of  the  parishioners.  If 
he  is  civil,  or  forgiving,  or  active,  or  eloquent,  his  good  qualities 
are  only  counted  as  additional  proofs  of  his  efficiency  as  an 
electioneering  agent  It  is  almost  vain  for  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  when  it  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  portion  of  the  oratorical 
capital  of  an  astute  party  chief.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  clergy- 
man to  be  at  odds  with  any  portion  of  his  parish ;  it  is  a  still 
worse  thing  if  that  difference  should  spring  out  of  any  dispute 
about  money ;  but  it  is  worst  of  all  when  that  question  of  money 
is  embroiled  and  perplexed  by  the  prejudices  and  the  acrimony 
of  political  hostility.  All  these  evils  the  Church-rate,  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  brings  upon  a  considerable  number  of  pari^es. 
Many  clergymen  have  been  fain  to  lay  this  unquiet  spirit  erexL 
by  the  complete  and  absolute  sacrifice  of  the  rate.  Such  friends 
of  the  Church  as  Sir  John  Trelawny  and  Mr.  Bright  have  been 
loud  in  their  eulogies  of  this  plan  of  pacification,  and  have  been 
moved,  as  they  tell  us,  by  their  general  solicitude  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  to  recommend  it  for  general  adoption.  But  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  where  it  has  been  tried,  have  not  been 
encouraging.  Tne  voluntary  principle  has  been  appealed  to  in 
all  confidence,  and  has  lamentably  broken  down,  it  is  found  in 
practice  to  invest  the  clergyman  with  a  character  almost  more 
odious,  and  to  dig  a  gulf  between  him  and  his  parishioners 
almost  more  impassable,  than  is  done  by  the  turmoil  of  a  Church- 
rate  contest;  and  it  is  both  inadequate  and  precarious  as  a 
source  of  supply.  The  clergy  are  turned  into  an  oiganised  body 
of  begging-letter  writers,  and  their  churches,  in  spite  of  it,  fall 
into  ruins.  These  facts  were  established  from  experience  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  Lords'  Committee.  Birmingham  is  the 
classic  land  of  Voluntaryism.  It  is  the  place  where  the  agitation 
of  this  question  originally  commenced,  and  where,  for  a  space 
of  thirty  years,  the  churches  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  the  clergy  energetic, 
and  the  churches  are  well  filled.  But  all  these  advantages  do 
not  supply  the  place  of  the  discarded  Church-rate.  Some  of  the 
clergy  gave  their  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  and 
much  of  it  is  worth  deep  consideration.     We  have  only  room  for 
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a  kw  eztractf.     Dr.  Miller,  of  St  Martin'f,  was  the  first  witness 
called:— 

'  178.  pu  Ihke  of  MarUwnmgh.— Bui  speakiiig  as  to  the  practical 
iiieonTeiiieiiee  of  the  present  system  in  your  district,  are  yon  able  to 
state  whether  there  is  great  difficulty  experienced  in  providing  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  the  fabric? — There  is,  in  many  parishes,  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty.  The  present  system,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
is  a  perfect  millstone  round  the  necks  of  a  great  minority  of  the 
ministers  of  the  town.  I  do  not  speak  from  theory  or  opinion ;  I 
speak  in  that  respect  from  my  knowledge  of  facts. 

'Is  it  not  the  case  at  present,  that,  whether  for  the  building  of 
churches  or  the  erection  of  schools,  the  clergymen  are  obliged  to 
make  Yery  widely  extended  appeals  not  only  to  their  own  people,  but 
to  persona  very  foreign  to  their  parishes  ? — The  truth  is,  that  begging 
is  now  a  chief  element  in  our  duties. 

'Then  if  the  provision  of  the  funds  necessary  for  repairing  the 
churches  were  throvm  upon  the  voluntary  system,  would  it  not  oblige 
the  clergyman  to  extend  his  begging  operations  very  largely  ? — He 
would  have  to  extend  them,  and,  as  a  result  of  my  own  observation  of 
Birmingham,  I  should  say  that  he  would  extend  them  unsuccessfully, 
and  that  the  churches  would  go  to  decay. 

'Would  it  not  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  time  which  he  gives 
to  his  parochial  duties  ? — It  does  now  most  seriously. 

*  Would  it  not  add  very  largely  to  his  anxieties? — It  does  now 
most  heavily. 

*And  in  these  ways  very  seriously  prejudice  his  spiritual  work?— 
WeaUfeel  in  Birmingham  that  ite  are  becoming  more  and  more  aecu- 
^'u^sed  every  day :  toe  get  on  by  constant  begging.' 

Other  witnesses  give  similar  testimony.  The  general  tend- 
ency of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  in  those  places  where  the 
much-vaunted  support  of  the  voluntary  principle  has  been  relied 
^  it  has  done  worse  than  fail.  It  has  brought  the  clergyman 
before  his  parishioners  in  the  light  of  a  beggar,  for  he  has  very 
little  time  for  anything  else ;  and  they  have  learnt  to  look 
^pon  him  in  the  light  of  a  beggar,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
But  it  has  failed,  even  in  return  for  any  amount  of  mendicancy, 
to  yield  the  requisite  supplies.  There  is  nothing  wonderful, 
or  even  disappointing,  in  this  result  The  success  of  Dissent 
^er  the  same  principle  furnishes  no  sort  of  precedent  to  the 
Qmrch.  The  two  systems  work  vnth  different  aims  and  under 
totally  difierent  conditions.  The  Church  offisrs  her  ministra- 
^ons  in  proportion  to  men's  needs,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
^hes.  it  must  often  happen,  therefore,  that  she  offers  more 
1*^  they  wish  to  have,  or  are  willing  to  pay  for.  Dissent  adapts 
^Mf  to  the  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
Provides  religious  privileges  for  all  who  are  preparecUto  purchase 
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tbem,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  inquiry  made  for  -diem  in  the 
religious  market  of  the  time.  One,  according  to  the  law  of  its 
existence,  takes  no  heed  of  the  periodic  ebb  and  flow  of  religious 
feeling,  but  makes  the  same  provision  for  a  hdcewarm  as  for  an 
enthusiastic  age.  The  other  regulates  its  supply  exactiy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  zeal  or  the  indifference  of  each  succeeding  period. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  two  different  systems  must  require  two  (fiflerent 
methods  of  support  Voluntaryism  may  be  fatal  to  the  Church, 
and  yet  be  well  fitted  for  Dissent  For  voluntaryism  is  a  depend- 
ence upon  religious  zeal ;  and  the  offerings  of  religious  zeal  are  as 
transient  and  precarious  as  the  bounty  of  a  mountain  torrent  Its 
stream  will  flow  with  almost  superflucms  munificence  in  one  age, 
and  in  ihe  next  will  nearly  be  dried  up.  If  ^e  supply  as  to  be 
perpetuated  in  steady  and  even  quantity,  it  mizst  be  eoonomised 
by  artificial  contrivances.  Endowments  are  die  tank«  which  catch 
it  when  it  overflows,  and  store  it  against  the  next  period  of 
drought.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  costly  fBibrics,  whicji  can 
never  be  abandoned  or  disposed  of,  even  in  the  slackest  age, 
that  makes  a  church-rate  necessary  to  the  Church.  Dissenters 
do  not  tie  themselves  to  a  locality.  They  do  not  commit  them- 
selves to  a  building  too  costly  to  be  relinqaished  in  case  of 
need.  They  bear  in  mind  that  a  chapel  is  a  speculation  ^^ch 
may  very  possibly  break  down,  and  they  regulate  their  outlay 
accordingly.  The  evidence  before  the  House  of  Loads  went  to 
show  that  meeting-houses  had  be^i  built  act  the  price  of  net  more 
than  seven-flind-twenty  shillings  a  sitting,  or  at  the  rate  of  200/. 
for  a  congregation  of  150  persons.*  Such  an  edifice  is  no  mort- 
gage «n  the  zeal  of  futore  genea»tioiis.  If  a  season  ef  adFersity 
should  come,  if  a  popular  preacher  should  die,  or  rival  atteactieBs 
draw  away  a  large  portion  of  has  su]^K>rters  to  the  psipits  of  sane 
other  sect,  the  Ebenezer  is  soki  for  a  warehouse,  and  the  con- 
gregation resolves  itself  into  its  component  atoms.  But  the  old 
church  must  be  kept  in  repair  through  all  idcissitudes  of  parochial 
fervour  or  clerical  popularity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
cduirch-rate  involves  the  question  of  an  Established  Church.  It 
is  precisely  becasee  she  is  established,  and  therefore  sul^ected  to 
permanent  burdens,  that  the  Chundi  inquires  a  ^chuixSi-rate. 

A  settlement  of  ike  question,  therefore,  to  the  frieods  of  the 
Church,  must  mean  some  plan  that,  while  it  abates  the  eirils, 
secures  the  payment  of  the  rate.  All  propositions  jzuast  be  laid 
aside  wkidi  Bt«rt  on  the  principle  of  abandoning  its  le^  oUi- 

*  Of  late  years  a  taste  for  architectnial  decoration  has  been  spreading  among 
tliem,  and  they  possess  many  bufldings  to  "which  our  remarks  voold  not  applT. 
But  these  have  existed  for  too  ^ort  a  time  to  hare  tested  the  pombility  <^  tbar 
contianed  naioteonDMe -under  a  purely  Tsfamtaiy  qnrtem  iriAxmt  endownwDlk 
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gmti<Mi.  Lord  Ebury,  whose  prcjects  of  Church  Reform  deserve 
the  pr&ise  of  vigour,  has  published  a  suggestion  which  he  plea- 
santlj  calls  *  the  oolj  ooxapromise  possible  in  regard  to  Church- 
ntes.'  His  notion  of  a  compromise  is  that  we  ^ould  part  with 
all  legal  claim  to  the  rate,  and  that  the  Dissenters  in  return 
should  handsomely  give  us  leave  to  beg  for  it.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  compromise  is  not  a  novel  one ;  but  it 
has  usually  been  put  forward  on  the  morrow,  not  of  a  defeat,  but 
of  a  victory.  II  est  trop  tard  !  In  weighing  the  ransom  he  demands 
of  the  Church,  Lord  Ebury  is  inclined  to  use  the  weights  the 
Gaulish  conquerors  used  oi  old.  But  the  Gauls  are  no  longer 
cooquerors  a»w,  and  it  is  too  late  to  cry  Vce  Vtctis  I 

It  may  be  sa£ely  assumed  that  the  Oiurch  will  not  accept  now 
the  terms  which  she  scornfully  rejected,  even  when  the  support 
o(  politicians  had  apparently  failed  her.  The  first  condition  of 
90J  settlement  to  which  she  can  consent  n^ust  be  that  it  will 
fveserve  the  prop  upon  which  her  fabrics  have  leaned  for  centu- 
nes.  The  r^hts  which  are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
iiUBisters  she  holds  as  trustee  for  the  poor,  whom  the  Dissenters 
cast  out,  and  whose  interests  their  clamour  overbears ;  and  though 
she  may  he  robbed  of  those  righto,  she  can  nev^  give  them  up. 
All  foruAS  of  abolition,  whether  naked  and  avowed,  or  veiled 
Buder  the  garb  of  a  onesided  oompromise,  must  be  set  aside  as 
foreign  to  the  discussion  of  an  amicable  settlement  They  may 
be  imposed  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  but  they  can  never  be 
willingly  accepted. 

But  there  are  many  uitermediate  propositions  which  have  more 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  compromise,  in  that  they  contemplate  the 
s^ement  of  the  question  without  abandoning  the  legal  power  of 
'^ftting.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  a  tedious  undertaking,  for 
scaoicely  a  session  has  passed  for  the  last  ten  years  that  has  not 
witnessed  some  novel  combination.  But  they  range  themselves 
^^der  two  or  three  principal  heads.  They  either  propose  to 
limit  the  xate  to  the  support  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church ;  or  to  turn 
-uie  rate  into  a  rent-charge ;  or  to  levy  it  on  the  owners  instead  of 
^he  occupiers  of  land ;  or  to  offer  to  Dissenting  occupkrs,  in  some 
^^E^nn  or  other,  the  privilege  of  personal  exemption.  All  these,  in 
vsrious  modifications,  have  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  from  one  or  more  of  them  must  be  drawn  the 
piiuciplfts  of  any  future  adjustment,  if  ever  we  are  destined  to 
**^*in  one.  They  lie  before  the  nation  to  choose  from,  and  on 
^  shaqpe  which  public  opinion  takes  regarding  them  during 
^  coming  winter,  the  legislation  of  next  session  will  probably 
^pend.  Their  respective  merits  may  be  decided  by  a  very 
***^ple  test.     The  only  object  of  a  compromise  is  peaoe.     If  it 
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were  not  for  the  strong  necessity  of  peace,  Churchmen  would 
wish  for  no  alteration  of  the  law.     It  is  only  the  paramount  value 
of  peace  in  the  concerns  of  religion  that  justifies  them  in  fore- 
going any  portion  of  their  claims.     It  is  therefore  a  question  of 
vital  moment  whether  any  of  these  compromises  will  bring  peace. 
And  this  question  turns  again  upon  another,  What  is  the  descrip- 
tion and  character  of  the  men  whom  we  hope  they  will  avail  to 
tranquillise  ?     Any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  must  have 
often  noticed  that  the  opponents  with  whom  we  have  to  contend, 
though  called   by  one  name,  are  not  all  moved  by  the  same 
feelings,  and  have  not  all  the  same  end  in  view.     They  bUl  apart 
into  two  classes,  who  are  apparently  urging,  in  perfect  concert,  a 
common  project,  but  who  value  it  for  very  different  reasons.    The 
distinction  between  the  conscientious  and  the  political  Dissenter 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  question,  and  must  be  steadily  borne  in 
mind  in  weighing  the  merits  of  any  proposal  of  pacification. 
The  Dissenter,  as  a  religionist,  is  the  true  descendant  of  the  old 
Puritan — sincere,  narrow,  and  fanatical.     He  has  left  the  Church 
of  England  because  he  thinks  that  she  is  un&tithful,  and  that  the 
taint  of  idolatry  or  of  Erastianism  is  upon  her.     He  looks  upon  all 
who  support  her  as  sharers  in  the  guilt  of  her  backslidings,  and  frets 
uneasily  under  the  law  which  makes  him  the  vehicle  of  money  paid 
by  the  landowner  for  her  support     That  he  should  be  a  Church- 
rate  agitator  is  not  surprising ;  in  many  cases  he  is  willing  to  be 
something  more — a  Church-rate  martyr.     No   doubt   a   consi- 
derable portion  of  the  resistance  to  Church-rates  has  proceeded 
from  men  of  this  stamp ;  they  have  lent  to  it  much  of  its  earnest- 
ness and  pertinacity.     But  they  are  very  far  from  forming  its 
chief  ingredient     They  have  existed  as  a  class  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.      Their  increase   and  their  popularity   in   the   last 
century  was  much  more  striking  than  it  has  been  in  this.     If  the 
strength  of  their  conscientious  scruples  could  have  made  a  Church- 
rate  agitation,  they  would  have  made  it  long  ago.     Its  setde- 
ment  would  have  tried  the  genius  of  Somers  or  of  Walpole ;  and 
it  would  have  been  principally  known  to  our  generation  as  having 
furnished  to  Lord  Macaulay  dtie  canvas  for  a  picturesque  essay. 
But  the  Dissenters  of  those  days  bore  the  impost  almost  without 
complaint.   Their  descendants,  in  no  way  more  fervent  or  sensitive 
than  they,  find  it  a  weight  upon  their  consciences  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.    Clearly  it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  source 
of  the  agitation.     Its  real  parentage  is  betrayed  by  its  history ; 
its  fortunes  have  varied,   not  with  those  of  Dissent,    but  widi 
those  of  another  movement,  whose  relationship  it  is  now  conve- 
nient to  deny. 

The  Church-rate  agitation  first  reared  its  head  in  1819— syn- 
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chronizing  strangely  with  the  general  outburst  of  revolutionary 
feeling  by  which  that  year  was  marked.  The  place  where  it 
aldmately  took  the  deepest  root  was  Birmingham,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Political  Unions  and  the  centre  of  an  intense  democratism, 
which  even  in  our  day  is  not  extinct  It  did  not  take  rank  as  a 
political  difficulty  till  just  after  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  as  the  re- 
action on  the  Reform  Bill  grew,  the  movement  against  the  Church* 
late  dwindled  ;  and  ever  since  that  time  its  fortunes  have  been 
dosely  linked  with  those  of  the  democratic  party,  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes have  been  a  fair  index  of  their  hopes  and  their  disappoint- 
ments. Reared  under  the  care  of  such  a  foster-mother,  its 
character  and  tendency  are  not  difficult  to  divine.  They  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  used  at  Birmingham  in  1887 
— *'  it  is  to  reduce  the  Church  of  England  to  what  she  is — one  of 
the  sectsJ  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  political  Dissenters — in 
other  words,  those  politicians  who  find  Dissent  a  convenient  imple- 
ment— could  have  set  this  agitation  on  foot  without  the  help  of 
their  conscientious  friends,  any  more  than  the  monkey  could  have 
obtained  the  chestnuts  without  the  help  of  his  friend  the  cat  The 
morement  as  it  exists  is  the  resultant  of  the  combined  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  two  classes  of  objectors,  and  the  influence  of 
both  may  be  traced  throughout  its  course. 

It  imports  us,  however,  not  only  to  know  that  the  opponents  to 
Church-rates  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  but  also  to  ascertain 
to  which  of  them  the  prevailing  element  belongs.  If  we  are  to 
ofikr  terms  of  peace  to  two  allies,  it  concerns  us  to  discover  which 
of  them  has  the  predominance,  and  therefore  on  which  of  them 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  reality  depends.  This  is  easily 
ascertainable  by  studying  their  line  of  march.  If  the  merely 
coi»cientious  Dissenters  have  the  command,  the  point  for  which 
the  united  forces  will  make  will  be  simply  t^e  liberation  of  Dis- 
senters from  all  imposts  to  which  they  object  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  political  Dissenters  are  supreme  in  the  allied 
councils,  the  campaign  will  be  planned  for  the  attainment  of  far 
larger  triumphs.  The  results  which  it  will  be  meant  to  compass 
will  not  be  freedom  to  the  Dissenters,  but  injury  and  degradation 
to  the  Church.  In  other  words,  the  language  of  the  Church-rate 
agitators,  the  arguments  they  use,  the  demands  they  make,  and 
the  offers  they  reject,  will  betray  to  any  observer  the  true  nature 
of  the  objects  they  have  in  .view. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  instructive  to  compare  their  bearing  at 
different  stipes  of  the  agitation.  It  has  had  two  periods — that 
which  followed  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  which  followed  the 
separation  between  the  Conservatives  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Each 
epoch  has  been  marked  by  its  peculiar  tactics,  corresponding  to 
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the  influence  wBich  for  the  tiove  was  in  t&e  ascendant  Daring 
the  former  period  the  conscientious  Dissenters  formed  the  most 
important  element  The  House  of  Lords  had  not  then  given 
impunity  to  the  resistance  of  the  vestries,  and,  therefore,  if  Ae 
agitation  was  to  go  on  at  all,  martyrs  were  absolutely  necessary. 
The  conscientious  Dissenters — who  alone  were  inclined  for  mar^ 
tyrdom — were  consequently  masters  of  the  situation.  They  took 
the  fore-front  oi  the  fight,  and  their  political  friends  appeared 
rather  as  humble  auxiliaries  than  as  recognised  chiefs.  Accord- 
ingly, the  question  of  conscience  took  precedence  of  every  other. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Englfemd  did  not  then  appear  to 
them  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  Dissenting  champions  had 
not  then  realized  all  the  horrors  which  lurk  in  the  operation  of 
'  ticketing.'  They  did  not  seek  to  pull  down  the  Church  to  their 
own  level,  or  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  any  ecclesiastical  tiieory. 
They  asked  but  one  boon — that  their  burdened  consciences 
should  be  spared.  Personal  exemption  was  the  summit  of  their 
desires.  This  was  not  the  language  held  by  one  speaker  only, 
but  by  all.  In  1834  Mr.  Wilks  *  hoped  a  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced to  exempt  Dissenters  entirely  from  the  payment  of  Church- 
rates.'  Mr.  Baines  *  hoped  the  measure  of  the  Government  would 
not  fall  short  of  relieving  Dissenters  altogether  of  the  impost' 
Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that  *  no  Christian  sect  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  religion  of  any  other  Christian  sect'  Lord 
Althorp  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
the  Dissenters  would  quarrel  with  such  a  settlement  of  tlie  question. 
*  Another  proposition,  he  said,  *was  to  continue  Church-rates  as 
at  present,  but  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  Ae  payment  of  them. 
As  far  as  Dissenters  were  concerned,  this  tomdd  of  course  satisfy 
them  ;  but  it  would  be  detrimental  in  the  highest  degree  to  Ae 
Established  Church.'  Later  on  the  Dissenters  initiated  such  a 
measure.  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  ex- 
emption of  Dissenters  in  February  1840;  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  a  bill  with  a  similar  object  was  moved  for  by  Sir  J. 
Easthope  and  Mr.  Gillon.  This  tiben  was  the  view  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Dissenters  in  the  first  period  of  the  Church-rate  agitation. 
They  looked  upon  personal  exemption,  not  only  as  no  insult,  but 
as  an  abundant  satisfaction  of  their  demands. 

The  second  period  of  the  agitation,  which  was  inaugurated  l^ 
the  Braintree  Case,  found  them  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind. 
By  this  time  the  political  Dissenters  had  got  the  upper  hand. 
Their  views  have  been  represented  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Bright, 
and  have  been  detailed  before  the  Lords'  Committee  with  great 
distinctness  by  Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  Church- 
rates  are  only  the  first  and  the  meanest  of  a  long  list  of  spoils 
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die^  psofluse  dieanrivet  as  the  reward  of  their  pakntakuig^ 
oBgataixaiAaOk,  Their  laboan  will  not  cease^  nor  their  maehinery 
of  difltuHbance  be  laid  aside,  till  tithes.  Church  knds,  cathedrals, 
audi  ptiih  diorches  are  torn  ftom  the  hated  ^  Episcopalian 
Protestants.'  They  are  not  onlj  bold  enough  to  project  such  a 
Rnrolatkn^  b«t  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  it  will  not  be 
lundesed  %^  as  open  arowal  of  their  intentions.  That  they  should 
be  satisfied  with  die  ^  personal  exemption^'  for  which  their  pre- 
deeesHMBs,  twenty  years  ago,  had  contended  so  earnestly,  was  not 
to  be  expceteiL  It  would  in  no  way  have  forwarded  their  ulti- 
mate designs.  In  itself  this  consicbration  was  decisive ;  but  as 
as  aigiunent  it  was  hardly  safe  to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  had  always  sturdily  maintained,  diat  though  they  intended 
to  fifestioy  Church-rates,  and  intended  to  destroy  the  Established 
Chnch,  the  two  projects  of  destruction  had  no  sort  of  connection 
with  each  other.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  other 
pretext  for  refusing  the  concession  which  was  offered  by  several 
fiends  of  the  Church,  and  which  some  time  previously  they  had 
all  recognized  as  an  ample  redress  for  their  grievance.  It  was  not 
a  very  easy  task  ;  for  personal  exemption — whatever  may  be  said 
against  it  on  the  Church's  side — is  obviously  the  exact  remedy 
for  a  complaint  of  personal  liability.  Mr.  Bright  enjoys  the 
exclusive  credit  of  having  invented  the  stock  argument,  to  which 
for  seven  years  his  followers  have  prudently  confined  themselves. 
In  1854  he  announced  diat  the  Dissenters  objected  to  being 
penonally  exempted,  because  it  would  be  '  ticketing  them  like 
a  railway  parceL'  Since  that  speech  was  delivered  the  term 
'  ticketing '  has  become  classical  in  this  discussion.  That  those 
who  have  employed  the  phrase,  which  no  stretch  of  language  can 
dignify  as  an  argument,  could  really  have  believed  in  it,  is 
scarcely  credible.  If  they  had  reflected  for  an  instant,  they  must 
hare  seen  the  bitter  scorn  of  their  own  co-religionists  which  it 
implied.  The  whole  of  this  movement  is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  die  religious  beliefs  of  the  Non-conformists  are  sincere. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  in  all  ages  has  been 
accepted  as  the  test  of  religious  sincerity,  it  is  the  readiness 
to  avow  in  the  fiice  of  all  men  the  convictions  of  the  soul.  The 
very  names  of  confessor  and  renegade,  by  which  the  hero  and  the 
outcast  of  every  religious  community  are  designated,  indicate  the 
criterion  that  has  always  been  applied  to  distinguish  among 
Christians  the  true  man  from  the  hypocrite.  No  one  has  hitherto 
ever  dreamed  of  maintaining  the  paradox,  that  a  man  could  be 
a  sincere  Christian,  or  a  sincere  Mahometan,  or  a  sincere  Hindu, 
who  was  unwilling  to  confess  his  religion  before  men.    Probably 
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this  is  the  'first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  any  sect  of 
professed  religionists  have  petitioned  a  legislature  to  spare  them 
the  disgrace  of  having  publicly  to  acknowledge  their  true  creed. 
Now  that  the  days  of  persecution  are  gone  by,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
understand  what  it  is  of  which  they  are  afraid.  Is  it  that  they 
will  lose  credit  ?  or  customers  ?  or  caste  ?  We  never  heard  of 
^ny  locality  in  which  orthodoxy  was  considered  to  add  any  value 
to  a  tradesman's  goods  or  a  borrower's  solvency.  Possibly  there 
are  circles  in  which  Dissenters  would  lose  social  caste ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  even  their  parliamentary  champions  would 
insult  them  so  much  as  to  insinuate  that  they  are  likely  to  ignore 
their  creed  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  acquaintance.  But 
if  their  reluctance  to  be  '  ticketed'  does  not  arise  from  fear,  it 
must  arise  from  shame.  The  clergy  will,  no  doubt,  recognize 
with  all  alacrity  the  penitence  for  schism  that  lurks  in  diat 
salutary  shame.  But  we  are  rather  amazed  to  find  their  cham- 
pions avowing  it  so  glibly.  It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the 
Church,  but  a  scathing  insult  to  the  Dissenters,  to  tell  us  diat 
they  dread  the  disgrace  and  the  reproach  of  Dissent,  and  that 
they  are  concealing  their  profession  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
men  as  anxiously  as  a  quadroon  in  America  denies  his  blood,  or 
a  forgot  hides  his  brand. 

It  is  transparently  clear  that  this  is  an  argument  of  mere 
desperation.  No  Englishmen  esteem  themselves  degraded  br 
any  opinions  honestly  entertained :  least  of  all  those  whose 
opinions,  in  times  gone  by,  have  been  illustrated  by  self-devo- 
tion as  noble  and  courage  as  dauntless  as  any  that  the  history  of 
Christianity  records.  The  true  reasons  cannot  be  given,  and  no 
better  can  be  found  to  fill  their  place.  But  the  change  of  tone 
among  the  Dissenters  upon  this  proposal  of  personal  exemption 
proves  to  us,  if  proof  were  needed,  who  are  the  masters  of  the 
movement  and  what  are  the  schemes  that  it  is  meant  to  aid.  It 
is  the  political,  and  not  the  conscientious  Dissenters,  with  whom 
our  settlement  must  be  made.  If  we  are  to  compromise  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  these  are  the  men  whom  we  must  pacify.  They 
hold  in  dieir  hands  the  strings  of  the  machinery  by  which  discord 
has  been  introduced  into  half  the  parishes  in  England.  The 
Braintree  case  and  the  condition  of  vestry^law  enable  them  to 
raise  or  lay  at  will  the  agitation  by  which  so  many  sober 
statesmen  have  been  scared.  They  have  put  their  language  into 
its  mouth  and  forced  it  to  subserve  their  schemes ;  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  they  possess  an  absolute  control  over  its  action.  With 
them,  therefore,  we  have  to  do.  The  task  that  lies  before  ut  is 
to  find  some  mode  of  pacification,  which  will  restore  harmony 
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between  the  Church  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Liberation 
Society  on  the  other.  This  considerably  complicates  the  original 
difficulties  of  the  question.  We  have  seen,  by  the  precedent  of  the 
years  1834  and  1840,  that  if  we  had  only  the  conscientious 
Dissenters  to  deal  with,  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  some 
such  system  of  personal  exemption  as  that  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  or  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Walpole  when  he  was  in  office  three  years  ago, 
or  by  Mr.  Hubbard  again  this  year.  In  that  case  it  would  only 
remain  to  be  considered  how  far  such  plans  would  work  without 
detriment  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  meal  which  is 
ample  to  satisfy  the  modest  desires  of  the  conscientious  Dissenter, 
only  whets  the  appetite  of  his  political  brother.  The  language 
of  die  Liberation  Society  and  their  Parliamentary  representatives, 
especially  during  the  past  session,  leaves  us  no  doubt  that  a  much 
more  substantial  list  of  concessions  will  be  required  before  their 
hanger  is  appeased.  If  we  would  apply  Church  endowments  to 
a  secular  purpose,  open  church  buildings  to  all  the  sects,  turn 
the  Bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deodorise  the 
Coronation  oath  of  all  savour  of  religion,  it  is  probable  we  might 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  living  at  peace  with  Dr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Bright  In  such  an  event  the  mechanism  of  the  Liberation 
Society  would  no  doubt  be  thrown  out  of  gear ;  parishes  would 
no  longer  be  convulsed  by  superior  order  from  the  central  com- 
mittee; and  the  professional  staff  of  agitators  would  have  to^ 
devote  their  abilities  to  sewers  or  to  gasworks,  or  some  other- 
more  secular  subject  of  disturbance.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
concessions  we  have  named  would  entirely  attain  the  great  object 
of  propitiating  the  political  Dissenters  who  conduct  the  Church- 
rate  agitation.  But,  unless  we  are  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  this, 
we  may  give  up  the  effi>rt  in  ^despair.  In  fact,  the  attempt  has 
been  repeatedly  made  to  conciliate  them  by  offering  them  the 
relief  for  which  in  1840  they  unanimously  prayed.  The  Libera- 
tion Society  has  avowed  that  such  relief  does  not  meet  their 
objects,  and  would  not  repay  them  for  their  labours.  Mr.  Bright 
has  again  and  again  proclaimed,  even  so  late  as  the  last  delate 
upon  the  question,  that  supremacy  is  the  stake  for  which  he  and 
his  are  playing.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  leadership  is 
changed,  and  that  the  palliatives  which  would  have  worked  a 
cure  twenty  years  ago  have  lost  all  virtue  now.  The  facts  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  no  longer  what  they  were ;  and  with 
the  altered  facts  our  policy  must  alter  too. 

If,  then,  it  is  hopeless  to  propitiate  the  political  Dissenters,, 
with  whom  we  stand  confronted  now,  how  is  tranquillity  to  be 
obtained  ?     That  is  the  problem  which  next  session  Parliament 
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will  be  asked  to  solve.  It  is  obvious  tbat  if  we  wish  for  peace, 
and  cannot  move  them  from  the  determination  to  agitate,  we  have 
but  one  resource  left.  We  must  deprive  them,  if  we  can,  of  the 
power  of  agitation.  Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  constitutional  agitation.  In  this  free  country  no 
man  or  party  has  a  right  to  think  themselves  aggrieved  because  of 
the  efibrts  which  any  antagonist  may  make  to  gain  over  public 
opinion,  and  so  to  influence  legislation.  It  is  not  the  agitation 
which  works  upon  the  legislature  that  we  deprecate,  but  the 
agitation  that  sets  at  nought  the  law.  The  law  directs  that 
Chuf  ch-rates  shall  be  levied  ;  and  an  elaborate  machinery  has  been 
constructed  with  great  labour  and  at  great  cost,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  alteration  of  that  law,  but  of 
procuring  that,  while  unaltered,  it  shall  be  disobeyed.  It  is  no 
impeachment  to  our  love  for  free  action  and  free  speech,  that 
we  wish  to  see  a  movement  such  as  this  discouraged. 

It  is  plain  at  first  sight  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
parish  vestry  for  the   purposes   of  Church-rate  is  the    core  of 
the  disease  we  have  to  heal     It  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
lever  of  agitation  rests.     It  is  antiquated,  like  all  the  machinery 
connected  with  this  law,  and  the  defects  which  time  has  worked 
in  it  are  very  numerous.     It  is  of  course  in  large  towns,  where 
Church-rate  disputes  are  rife,  that  these  defects  are  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  noxious.      In  the  first  place,   the  vestry  is 
an    assembly  open  almost  to  every  householder  of  the  parish, 
and  consequently  so  multitudinous  as  to  defy  control.     Its  pro- 
ceedings become  very  like  the  proceedings   at  the  hustings  on 
the  occasion  of  a  contested  election.     It  is  in  evidence  that  in 
many  places  where  a  Church-rate  might  have  been  carried  by 
the  fair  votes  of  the  rate-payers,  it  has  been  defeated  by  the 
violence  of  a  mob,  whose  drunken  services  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration suffices  to  retain.     At  Edgbaston,  Church-rates  were 
carried  without  difficulty,  until  a  large  vestry  hall  was  built  for 
the  vestry.     The  larger  area  was  fatal  to  the  rate.     The  friends 
of  the  Church  were  fain  to  retire  from  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which 
depended  not  on  the  largest  number  of  votes,  but  on  the  greatest 
aptitude  for  riot.     The  Church-rate  vestry,  under  its  present  con- 
stitution, is  also  under  this  disadvantage  as  compared  with  all 
other   parochial   meetings,    that    all   occupiers   are   in   practice 
admitted  to  vote  at  it,  whether  they  are  in  a  condition  to  pay  the 
rate  or  not.     Great  numbers  do  not  pay  any  rat^  at  all,  because 
they  are  so  poor  that  it  is  not  worth  the  churchwarden's  while  to 
attempt  to  enforce  it     Others  do  not  pay  because  their  landlords 
compound  for  them  under  the  Small  Tenements  Act    But  all 
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Awe  claim  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  a  Church-rate.*  Hutidreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  the  most  degraded  of  the  populace 
are  easilj  brought  up  to  poll  against  the  parson,  though  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  are  not  even  apparently  concerned.  In 
the  laige  towns,  where  heathenism  has  eaten  so  deeply  into  the 
lower  strata  of  the  population,  it  is  never  difficult  to  collect  votes 
against  Ae  Church,  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  sweep  the 
beer-houses  for  the  purpose. 

Bat  an  objection  lies  against  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Orarch-rate  vestry  on  a  far  broader  and  more  general  ground. 
The  maxim  that  representation  should  follow  taxation,  is  one 
diat  nobody,  least  of  all  a  Liberal,  will  dispute.  In  the  con- 
strtation  of  the  vestry  this  maxim  is  utterly  disregarded.  The 
occupiers  have  the  power  of  voting  or  refusing  the  Church-rate  ; 
hot  it  is  not  the  occupier  who  really  pays  it  He  is  the  depo- 
sitary to  whom  the  churchwarden  applies  to  obtain  it :  but  it  is 
not  out  of  his  pocket  that  it  comes.  Every  house-agent  knows 
that  in  fixing  the  rent  of  house  or  land,  the  burdens  upon  it,  in 
Ae  shape  of  rates  or  taxes,  are  considered  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  the  rent  rises  and  falls  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  these  burdens.  If  the  burdens  are  heavy,  the  rent  is  lowered 
to  meet  them :   if  they  are  lightened,  the  rent  is  raised  in  pro- 

Srtion.  If  Church-rate  is  paid,  it  is  the  owner  who  pays  it ;  if 
lurch-rate  is  abolished,  it  is  the  owner  who  pockets  the  amount. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  law  to  leave  the  management  of 
Ae  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  occupiers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  an  interest  in  local  aflairs.  But  if  they  decline  this  func- 
tion altogether,  and,  instead  of  managing  the  rate,  refuse  to  levy 
it,  the  motive  for  this  policy  is  at  an  end.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  for  allowing  the  occupiers  to  decide  whether  a  totally 
different  class  of  persons  shall  or  shall  not  pay  a  debt  which  has 
been  paid  and  recognised  for  a  thousand  years.  The  law  never 
contemplated  that  such  a  discretion  should  be  exercised  at  all ; 
but,  if  It  is  to  exist,  the  most  rudimentary  justice  demands  that 
it  shall  be  vested  in  those  whom  it  really  affects. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  position  which  the  occupiers  hold  in  re- 
spect to  the  levy  of  Church-rates  is  anomalous  and  indefensible.    It 

*  Great  difference  of  opinion,  and  of  practice,  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the 
4|aealion  whether  these  claimants  have  a  right  to  vote.  It  now  appears  to  be  the 
better  opinion  that  they  have  not ;  but  the  claim  is  often  practically  recognised. 
Some  years  ago,  in  Manchester,  the  extent  to  which  this  lowest  class  of  honse- 
hdders  are  made  use  of  bv  the  Abolitionists  was  cnrioosly  illustrated.  Fifteen 
thonMod  persons  voted,  and  the  rate  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eleven  thousand. 
Bat  oB  a  scrutiny  it  was  discovered  that  the  bad  votes  were  so  nomeroos  that  the 
rate  had  been  in  reality  carried. 
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is  simply  the  result  of  a  successful  usurpation.  They  hare  usurped 
the  power  of  stripping  the  Church  of  her  property  at  will,  and 
conferring  it  on  the  owners  of  land,  who  do  not  thank  them  for  the 
boon.  To  complete  the  absurdity,  the  majority  which  wields 
these  powers  is,  in  numerous  cases,  composed  of  persons  so  low 
in  the  social  scale,  that  their  rates  are  either  paid  directly  by  their 
landlords,  or  else  not  paid  at  all.  On  the  inexpediency  of 
acquiescing  in  claims  so  monstrously  fictitious  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell.  The  class  which  preponderates  in  these  turbulent 
vestries  is  not  a  class  to  whom  the  decision  of  the  great  issues 
between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  property  can  be  wisely  trusted. 
The  torpor  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  overspread  both 
State  and  Church,  has  left  the  masses  of  our  gpreat  towns  but 
little  fitted  to  judge  of  their  own  need  of  spiritual  care.  And 
they  have  still  less  concern  with  the  secular  advantages  whidi 
most  owners  of  property  connect  with  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
well-appointed  Church.  Both  in  point  of  expediency  and  in 
point  of  law  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  justification  for  their  presence 
in  the  Church-rate  vestry.  The  Braintree  decision  has,  by  its 
indirect  operation,  invested  the  vestry  with  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  a  great  question  of  ecclesiastical  law,  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  smallest  nouseholders  have  no  sort  of  pecuniary 
interest,  and  which  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
social  position  to  enable  them  to  decide  with  fairness.  It  is  idle 
to  plead  for  them  that  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  vestry 
in  past  times,  when  its  powers  were  far  narrower,  and  its  func- 
tions of  a  totally  different  character.  The  vestry  which  decides 
whether  the  Church  shall  or  shall  not  be  supported  out  of  public 
funds,  may  be  the  descendant  of  the  vestry  which  was  simply 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  that  support :  but  there  is  no 
real  identity  between  the  two.  Its  widened  jurisdiction  and 
altered  functions  must  necessarily  bring  about  a  scrutiny  into  its 
composition.  Anomalies  which  were  tolerable  when  it  was  a 
body  of  small  account,  are  intolerable  now  that  it  has  become 
the  arbiter  of  issues  so  momentous. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  constitution  of  the  vestry  that  the  contriver 
of  a  Church-rate  settlement  must  turn  his  mind.  All  plans  that 
do  not  hit  this  point  will,  under  existing  circumstances,  miss  the 
attainment  of  any  useful  end.  All  plans  which  go  no  further 
than  a  fabric-rate,  or  than  the  personal  exemption  of  occupiers, 
will  fail  to  produce  peace,  because  they  will  operate  in  neitherof 
the  two  directions  by  which  alone  peace  can  be  reached.  They 
will  not  pacify,  and  they  will  not  disarm.  They  will  not  conciliate 
the  Liberation  Society,  whom  nothing  but  the  dis-establishment 
of  the  Church  will  satisfy ;  and  they  will  leave  its  powers  of 
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mischief  unimpaired— or  rather  they  will  supply  it  with  new  ma- 
chinery for  frustrating  the  intentions  of  the  law.  So  long  as  the 
constitution  of  the  Church-rate  vestry  remains  unchanged,  the 
dements  of  an  effective  settlement  have  not  been  found. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  approaching  this  subject, 
we  are  treading  on  ground  which  demands  vigilance  and  care. 
When  we  deal  with  parochial  self-government,  we  are  touching  the 
foundations  on  which  our  constitution  rests.  The  equilibrium 
which  England  has  constantly  maintained  between  local  and 
central  government  is  one  of  the  chief  securities  that  make  us 
to  difier  from  the  nations  who  are  tossing  to  and  fro  between 
despotism  and  anarchy  around  us.  The  centralising  temper  of 
die  age  has  encroached  of  late  years  upon  local  self-government 
more  than  enough,  and  every  friend  of  the  constitution  will  de- 
sire, where  it  is  possible,  to  keep  what  remains  of  it  intact 
These  considerations  require  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because  of  the 
length  to  which  some  proposals  of  Church-rate  settlement  have 
gone.  It  was  perceivcxi  very  early  in  the  discussion,  that  in  the 
&ulty  action  of  the  Church-rate  vestry  lay  the  root  of  the  disease 
which  was  tormenting  and  weakening  the  Church.  But  some  of 
the  remedies  which  were  proposed  at  first,  and  which  still  occa- 
sionally re-appear,  belong  to  a  very  sharp  and  summary  school 
of  surgery.  They  consisted  simply  in  cutting  away  the  vestry 
altogether.  Some  proposed  to  substitute  a  fixed  rate  of  one 
penny  or  twopence  in  the  pound,  and  to  levy  it  with  the  poor- 
rate.  A  still  more  popular  idea  was  to  convert  it  into  a  sort  of 
shifting  rentcharge,  and  to  compel  every  landowner  to  pay  over 
yearly  so  much  in  the  pound  upon  the  rateable  value  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  objection  to  these  proposals  is  manifest.  They 
are  not  a  reform,  but  a  revolution.  They  are  a  new  act  of  cen- 
tralization, dethroning  one  more  local  authority,  reducing  the 
significance  of  the  parochial  division  to  a  still  more  shadowy 
tint,  and  approaching  by  many  strides  nearer  to  the  appointment 
of  a  ministry  of  public  worship.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fabric  of 
the  parish  would  not  be  accommodating  enough  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair with  that  exact  regularity  that  twopence  in  the  pound 
should  every  year  be  required  for  its  restoration.  After  a 
church  had  been  once  well  repaired,  large  sums  of  money  would 
accumulate  in  the  custody  of  somebody  or  other.  Few  persons 
would  be  inclined  to  recommend  that  they  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  churchwardens.  They  are  not  chosen  from  a  class 
practised  in  account-keeping,  and  the  constant  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  the  yearly  change  of  office-bearers  would 
not  conduce  to  the  security  of  the  money.    The  only  alternative 
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would  be  a  central  depositary  of  some'ldnd  i  and  with  central  initioBi 
would  come  tht  irrational  uniformity,  the  weary  delays,  the  fkrour 
shown  to  the  importunate,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  patient 
which  are  its  characteristic  results.  But  a.  still  worse  conse^ 
quence  wouJd  be,  that  the  parish  would  be  superseded.  Hie 
local  duty,  which  binds  every  landowner  to  the  support  of  tha^ 
Church  in  which  he  worships^  would  practically  cease«  Oa» 
more  of  the  ties  would  be  snapped  which  incline  landowners  to 
take  interest  in  local  afiairs ;  one  more  lesson  of  dependence  ook 
a  central  auithority  would  be  taught  to  the  people.  And  ta 
the  Church  at  large  the  political  consequences  might  be  very 
perilous.  It  would  be  impossible  so  to  fix  the  permanent  rate  ta 
be  charged,  that  the  landowner  should  neither  pay  too  little  nor 
too  much.  What  is  sufficient  now  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  be  excessive.  The  rapid  growth  of  pBoperty  in  this 
country  would  in  the  long-run  accumulate  in  the  Church's  hanflb 
a  sum  greatly  exceeding  the  necessities  of  her  fabrics.  In  ccMirse 
of  time  a  demand,  and  an  irresistible  demand,  would  arise  for 
the  appropriation  of  that  sum  to  some  object  of  a  temporal 
character.  Considering  the  origin  of  the  accumulation,  Paxliai- 
ment  would  not  feel  its  conscience  wounded  by  complying  witk 
the  demand  ;  and  a  precedent  would  be  s^  to  which  no  friend  of 
the  Church  can  look  forward  with  complacency.  To  introduce 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  sweet  sensation  of  v^ing  Churdi^ 
money  for  secular  ends  would  be  almost  as  prudent  a  proceeding 
as  teaching  a  tame  wolf  the  taste  of  human  blood. 

The  arguments  we  have  offered,  supposing  them  to  be  valid, 
have  thus  reduced  the  possibilities  of  a  settlement  within  very 
narrow  limits.  We  have  shown  that  conciliation  is  futile  with 
men  who  have  declared  over  and  over  again  that  what  they  are 
fighting  against  is  not  the  tax,  but  the  supremacy  which  it  repce* 
scnts.  We  have  shown  that  they  can  never  be  deprived  of  th* 
power  of  mischief  so  long  as  they  have  the  parish  vestry,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  work  upon ;  and  we  have  shown  that  th* 
abolition  of  the  vestry  by  any  sort  of  commutation  of  the  tax 
would  be  an  extreme  and  violent  measure,  prejudicial  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Church  alike.  We  are  driven  therefore  by  the  aigu- 
BDient  of  exclusion  to  that  which  forms  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  prominent,  of  the  recommendations  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  only  alternative  that  remains  is  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Church-rate  vestry  on  the  basis  of  ownership,  instead  of 
occupation. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  on  so 
rudimentary  a  fact  as  that  rates  are  really  paid  not  by  occupiers, 
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bat  bj  owners.  But  as  the  full  reco^ition  of  this  fact  must  be 
the  foundation  for  any  proposal  to  alter  the  mode  of  levying  the 
rate,  we  will  venture  to  quote  up<m  the  subject  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Coode.  His  experience  under  the  Poor-law  Board  and  his 
familiaritj  with  the  subject  of  rating  are  well  known ;  and  as  his 
interest  in  the  question  is  purely  administrative,  he  may  be 
accepted  as  an  impartial  witness : — 

'  Chainnuuk. — 1b  it  the  case  that  ihis  iacidenoe  of  the  rate,  thou^  it 
primarily  falls  upon  the  occupier,  invariably  rests  upon  the  owner  in 
tke  long  run  ? — Invariably.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  consequence ;  it  is  by 
an  arrangement  that  anticipates  all  payment  of  rent  whatsoever.  No 
lent  is  ever  set  but  upon  the  consideration  of  all  the  outgoings  which 
the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  or  provide  for.  No  tenant  yet,  in  his 
senses,  ever  made  an  agreement  for  rent  who  cBd  not  consider  dil  these 
ootgoings,  befcnre  the  figure  at  which  the  rent  was  set  was  fixed. 
AniongBt  those,  and  some  of  the  most  oon^icvous  and  the  most  easily 
calmlated  of  all,  ace  &e  rates  and  taxes  which  the  tenant  will  have  to 
pay.  I  do  net  know  whether  the  Committee  have  had  before  them  the 
evideDoe  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  very  acoessiUe,  namely,  in  the 
piactical  experience  of  every  surveyor  and  of  every  house-agent  and 
laod-agent,  who  would  tell  your  Lordships  ^baX  he  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  business  attempted  to  agree  on  or  set  a  rent  without  first 
considering  all  the  rates  which  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay,  and 
deducting  these  from  the  estimate  of  the  natural  or  gross  rent  that  the 
property  was  worth.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  incidence  of 
Bueh  rates  upon  the  rent  is  a  mere  consequence  that  may  attach  to  it, 
or  mAj  be  avoided ;  it  is  an  inevitable  result,  anticipated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  aad  iaextrieably  involved  in  the  very  fixing  of  the 
terms  of  the  tenancy.  The  landlord  may  very  wdl,  l^  default  of  the 
tenant,  not  have  his  rent  at  all ;  but  he  is  quite  sure  tiiat  he  will  pay^ 
the  rate,  whether  he  receive  his  rent  or  not ;  and  any  merely  legal 
device  that  you  may  adopt  for  fixing  the  raite  on  the  tenani;  must 
inevitably  fiEul,  for  the  more  stringently  you  fix  the  occupier,  the  more 
certainly  will  you  fix  him  with  that  outgoing  which  would  become  a 
iiecessary  deduction  from  the  rent  he  would  otherwise  pay  I ' 

Mr.  Coode  also  hmided  in  a  report  from  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
doners,  in  which  the  desirability  of  recognising,  in  regard  to  rates 
of  all  kinds,  the  real  incidence  of  the  burden,  was  strongly 
surged.  The  Commissioners  complaui  that '  the  attempt  to  give 
the  tax  the  appearance  of  an  occujHer's  tax,  involves  many  prao- 
tical  incQi^veiiienees.'  The  laadlcHrd  of  poorer  tenants  often 
escapes  the  tax,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it 
ont  of  thent.  '  The  statutory  disguise  of  the  tax  as  an  occupier's 
tax '- increases  also  enormously  the  collector's  difficulties  and 
^penses,  and  multiplies  litigation  and  discontent  On  these 
gronnds  they  urge  that  the  aim  of  all  future  legislatLon  ought  to 
he  to  snbstitute  owners  for  occupiers  in  the  levy^-of  all  local 
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taxes.  In  Ireland  these  doctrines  have  been  partially  tested. 
The  Poor-rate  was  levied  half  from  the  occupier  and  half  from 
the  owner.  According  to  Mr.  Coode,  the  results  of  that  experi- 
ment fully  attest  the  far  greater  convenience  and  economy  of 
stripping  the  tax  of  what  the  Commissioners  call  its  'statutory 
disguise.'  In  Ireland  also  another  valuable  experience  has  been 
gained.  It  has  been  often  urged  as  an  objection  U>  the  proposal 
of  shifting  the  Church-rate  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner,  that 
if  the  words  are  taken  strictly,  it  would  operate  with  great 
injustice  in  the  case  of  a  long  building-lease  with  a  nominal 
ground-rent  It  would  be  very  hard  if  Lord  Westminster,  having 
reserved  a  ground-rent  of  IZ.  on  land  upon  which  a  house  of  the 
yearly  value  of  500/.  was  afterwards  built,  should  be  called  on  to 
pay  a  Church-rate  of  4Z.  as  owner  of  the  house.  The  Irish  Act  has 
solved  this  difficulty,  in  a  mode  which  in  practice  has  been  found 
to  work  without  the  slightest  hardship.  The  owner  is  defined, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  the  person  who  is  in  receipt  of 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  net  rent  The  first  lessee,  consequently, 
in  the  case  of  a  house  with  a  nominal  ground-rent,  who  is  in 
reality  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  house,  would  be  treated  as  the 
owner  under  that  statutory  definition. 

The  best  authorities,  therefore,  are  agreed  that  the  rate  is  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  an  owner's  tax ;  nor  has  the  fact  ever  been 
contested  by  those  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  contest  it  if  they 
could.  They  are  also  agreed  upon  the  wisdom  of  divesting  it  as 
soon  as  possible  of  its  '  statutory  disguise,'  which  answers  no  other 
end  than  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  levy,  and  to  propagate  amoi^ 
the  common  people  false  ideas'  of  its  character  and  incidence.  It 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  once  recognised  as  an 
owner's  tax,  it  would  be  assessed  only  by  the  owners.  It  is  their 
right  to  levy  it  and  to  administer  it,  by  virtue  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  taxation  which  are  the  base  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  freeholders  of  this  country  are  neither  so  ignorant  nor 
so  destitute  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  control  over  the  money  they  contribute.  It  is  their 
interest,  and  their  interest  alone,  to  see  that  the  rate  is  adminis- 
tered with  economy  and  discretion ;  it  is  they  who  will  suffer  if 
it  be  misapplied.  They  represent  the  parish  more  truly  than  any 
other,  for  their  prosperity  is  inseparably  linked  with  its  welfare, 
both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  Every  qualification  which 
can  be  held  to  fit  the  occnpiers  to  be  guardians  of  its  interests, 
they  possess  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  Their  connection  with 
it  is  more  permanent,  their  knowledge  of  it  is  more  complete, 
their  sympathy  with  its  fortunes  is  necessarily  more  intimate. 
Their  administration  of  the  rate  must  of  necessity  be  as  far  supe- 
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rior  to  that  of  the  occupiers,  as  the  management  of  a  landlord  is 
better  than  that  of  a  middleman.  It  is  a  general  rule,  admitting 
of  but  rare  exceptions,  that  no  one  husbands  money  so  thriftily, 
or  lays  it  out  so  wisely,  as  the  man  out  of  whose  pocket  it  comes. 

But  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  just  now  is  not  the 
financial  or  ccmstitutional  expediency  of  such  a  change,  but  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us.  What  influence  will  the 
transfer  of  the  power  of  assessing  the  Church-rate  from  the 
occupiers  to  the  owners  exercise  upon  this  unhappy  agitation? 
How  far  will  it  tend  to  bring  about  that  peace  which  is  the  only 
ccmsideration  upon  which  the  Church  can  accede  to  an  alteration 
of  the  law  ?  The  first  result  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Vestry  will  be  materially  diminished.  Mr. 
Coode  calculates,  from  statistics  obtained  while  he  was  at  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  that  the  average  proportion  of  owners  to  occu- 
piers is  as  one  to  seventeen.  In  other  words,  the  change  would 
reduce  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  attend  the  Church-rate 
vestry  by  about  ninety-four  per  cent.  If  the  occupiers  who 
would  be  thus  excluded  had  the  slightest  true  claim  to  vote,  if 
the  money  they  now  dispose  of  were  in  any  degree  their  own,  of 
course  so  large  a  reduction  of  the  vestry  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship.  But  as  their  share  of  the  pecuniary  burden  of  the 
Church-rate  is  only  a  statutory  fiction,  the  diminution  of  the 
multitudes  who  attend  these  Church-rate  vestries  in  populous 
places  will  be  a  measure  of  perfect  justice.  It  will  also  be 
one  of  very  considerable  practical  advantage.  Their  presence 
not  only  produces  scenes  of  terrible  scandal,  but  renders  the 
sober  transaction  of  business  an  impossibility.  It  is  their  uproar 
and  the  disgust  with  which  it  inspires  Churchmen  that  has  in- 
duced seveml  clergymen  to  forego  the  rate,  even  in  places  where 
it  could  be  carried  on  a  poll. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  change  would  be,  that 
it  would  carry  the  discretion  which  the  House  of  Lords  has 
practically  conceded  to  the  vestries  into  a  sphere  where  the 
Liberation  Society  would  be  powerless.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Braintree  case,  would  remain  undisturbed.  It  would  still 
be  competent  for  the  Vestry  to  withdraw,  if  it  pleased,  from  its 
obligations,  and  to  refuse  to  repair  the  church.  But  if  it  did  so, 
it  at  least  would  act  in  obedience  to  no  organised  agitation,  and 
therefore  it  would  do  so  very  rarely.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
as  a  curious"  anomaly  in  this  dispute,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Church-rate  comes  mainly  from  the  occupiers,  who  do  not  my 
it,  while  its  main  support  comes  from  the  owners  who  do.  The 
policy  which  they  observe  in  dealing  with  the  question  at  large, 
they  would  not  desert  in  the  vestry.     Many  motives  would  com- 
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bine  to  indnce  ihexm  to  upli(^  ike  ratei  la  tlie  first  plaee^  Hiimf 
are  members  of  the  Established  Quurck  ia  a  rery  much  ha^snr 
proportion  than  the  class  of  occupiers.  From  a  return  obtained, 
by  Mr.  Walpole  in  1859,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  9852. 
parishes  from  which  answers  w^re  obtained,  the  laodownefs  were 
Churchmen  in  8803.  In  the  remaining  1050  parishes  there  waa  m 
proportion  of  Dissenting  landowners.  It  is  envious,  therefore^  that 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  the  rate  would  be  paid 
by  the  landowners  as  a  mattei  of  course,  and  no  distuarbance,  no 
collision  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock  could  possibly 
arise.  Among  the  landown^s  chimed  for  the  Chttrch  theie 
must,  of  course,  be  a  certain  number  whose  legaord  lor  any 
kind  of  religion  is  of  the  most  nominal  character.  Bat  if 
they  were  callous  to  aU  spiritual  motives^  they  would  be 
sensitive  to  the  public  opinioa  of  their  own  neighbourheod. 
Both  they  and  the  class  to  which  they  bel«mg  are  more  en- 
lightened than  the  occupiers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church-rate 
obligation  and  the  real  character  of  all  efibtts  to  evade  it  They 
know  that  they,  or  those  from  whom  they  inherit,  bought  their 
property  under  a  liability  to  this  burthen,  and  that  the  purchase- 
money  was  ^ed  accordingly ;  and  they  know  also  that  their  friends 
and  neighbours  will  call  by  its  true  name  an  attempt  to  cast  off 
an  obligation  for  which  full  value  has  been  received,  and  ta 
shift  the  weight  of  it  upon  others.  The  same  wider  and  jnster- 
views  will  have  their  influence  even  upon  Dissenting  owneffs^ 
for  they  involve,  not  questions  of  theological  creed,  but  of  the 
common  probity  which  all  creeds  enforce  alike.  Great  mumbors 
of  them  throughout  the  country,  who  do  pay  the  rate,  avow  that 
their  conduct  is  influenced  by  these  considerations.  The  class 
of  owners,  of  whatever  creed,  will  not  be  deluded  by  scnijdes 
which  take  a  money-saving  form,  nor  will  they  show  any  gveat 
reverence  for  martyrs  to  a  cause  which  is  at  once  holy  and  pro- 
fitable. The  conscience  which  bids,  a  man  shirk  his  share  of  a. 
common  debt  is  a  suspicious  oracle,  which  it  requires  con-^ 
siderable  charity  to  believe  in,  and  very  great  im|>ttdeoee  to 
plead.  Neither  reputation  will  be  covet€Md  by  the  class  of  men 
to  which  the  possessors  of  land  in  Englimd  genecally  belonf^ 
No  man  of  education  and  independence  would  like  to  be 
thought  to  have  made  his  religion  a  cloak  for  committing  in 
a  matter  of  money,  an  act  of  meanness,  if  not  of  fraud.  The 
case  of  the  Scotch  heritors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland^  and  who^  yet  never 
utter  a  murmur  against  the  rate,  sufficiently  proves  that  a  eon- 
fidence  reposed  in  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  of  a  class 
of  Dissenting  owners  would  not  be  misplaced. 
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Mr.  Coode,  however,  who  came  forward  as  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  plan,  does  not  rely  exclusively  either  on  con- 
science or  on  public  opinion  as  a  security  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  owners^  vestry.  He  points  out  that^  in  towns  at  least, 
where  the  presence  of  Dissenting  owners  is  mostly  to  be  feared, 
a  chnrch  possesses  a  positive  money-value,  which  will  act  as  a 
strong  anodyne  to  conscientious  scruples : — 

'  If  we  took  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers  as  ths  persons  to  bo 
charged  with  the  rate,  I  think  we  might  very  safely  leave  it  to  those 
owners  to  determine  whether  a  rate  should  be  made  or  not.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  find  a  landlord  who  is  not  cognizant  of  the  interest  he 
bas  in  the  maintenance  of  a  church.  I  remember  a  building  specula- 
tien  in  the  north  of  London,  in  ^^eh  one  person  was  partner  with 
aaotiior.  Tho  first  was  «a  anmed  infidel,  very  active  at  debating 
sooietiae,  aad  somswhat  notorions  for  his  strong  views  in  religion  and 
poliliea,  while  his  paitner  wem  a  person  entortaimng  very  strong 
^w4»ngg  in  favour  of  boom  denomination  of  dissent  When  tksee 
persons  had  iia vested  something  more  than  20,000^  apieee,  they  started 
a  proposal  to  build  a  church,  imd  they  first  of  all  headed  the  prc^KMsed 
simscriBtions  with  500/.  apiece,  and  afterwards,  one  of  them  at  least, 
enlarged  it  by  250/.  I  remember — as  one  of  them  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine — saying  to  him  that  he  was  acting  rather  against  his 
conscience,  and  asking  how  he  could  be  so  unconscientious  as  to  exert 
Inmflelf  in  the  way  he  did  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  building, 
the  whole  of  the  intended  uses  of  which  he  must  be  so  much  discon- 
tested  with.  He  sml,  ^  It  is  not  a  matter  of  oonseience,  it  is  a  mere 
qveafciott.  of  a  bniUbng  specnktion.  If  I  can  get  this  church  built,  I 
shall  he  aUe  to  get  tenants  of  a  kind  that  I  cannot  get  at  all  now. 
MaB^  decent  people  will  not  take  the  houses  we  have  built,  becamao^ 
tibere  is  not  a  church  near  enough.  It  wiU  pay  me  all  my  money  back 
at  a  rate  that  will  make  it  a  most  excellent  investment  as  it  is,  ^  I  do 
not  enter  into  any  more  expenditure ;  but  if  I  go  as  fSor  as  I  intend^  it 
will  pay  me  three  or  four  times  over."  Everybody  must  be  aware  that 
every  building  speculator,  whatever  his  views  in  religion  may  be,  very 
early  begins  to  think  about  a  chnrch  for  a  new  neighbourhood ;  he 
mnst  exert  himself  to  get  a  church  erected  there.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
to  deny  himself  the  best  class  of  tenants  not  to  have  a  church  for  them. 
Then  the  expetience  is  universal  also,  that  landlords  are  now  by  far  the 
mo0t  liberal  voluntary  contributors  to  the  ecection  of  churches.' 

He  adds  some  corroborative  facts  out  of  the  Braintree  case  : — 

*  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Courtaold,  who  was  the  appellant  in  the 
Braintree  case,  or  his  solicitor,  told  me,  I  think,  that  in  Braintree 
parish  he  was  a  manufacturer,  and  he  was  there  known  to  every  one 
to  be  an  opponent  of  Church-rates ;  but  I  think  that  it  was  in  an 
adjoining  parish  that  he  was  also  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  the  owner  of 
great  part  of  the  property  there  ;  and  there  he  not  only  did  not  oppose 
a  Church-rate,  but  he  himself  paid  the  Church-rate  for  all  his  tenants. 
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And  so  I  believe  it  may  be  in  many  other  personB*  experience,  thai 
persons  are  opponents  of  Church-rates  in  vestry,  in  parishes  where 
they  are  only  occupiers ;  but  if  they  are  landlords  anywhere  else^^ey 
are  at  least  acquiescent  in  the  imposition  of  the  rate.' 

At  least  such  a  change  would  fulfil  the  great  object  of  a 
settlement  by  healing  the  sore.  Recalcitrant  freeholders  might 
here  and  there  be  found ;  but  all  parochial  agitation  would 
cease.  The  class  of  owners  are  not  subject  either  to  the  bitter 
sectarianism  or  the  democratic  tendencies  which  are  often  rife 
among  the  lowest  class  of  occupiers.  They  would  turn  awaj 
from  the  Liberation  Society  and  its  unctuous  incentives  to 
spoliation  with  sovereign  contempt  They  would  never  submit 
to  be  made  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  for  overthrowing  die 
greatest  of  our  institutions.  The  transfer  to  the  owner  of  the 
power  of  assessing,  and  of  the  direct  liability  to  pay  the  rate,  would 
give  to  the  Church,  so  long  as  she  possesses  the  affections  of  the 
educated  classes,  an  almost  absolute  security  that  the  rate  will 
be  paid.  The  vast  majority  will  pay  because  they  are  attached 
members  of  the  Church  ;  but  if  they  do  not  pay  from  inclination 
or  a  sense  of  duty,  they  will  pay  from  a  fear  of  the  public  opinion 
they  specially  respect;  or  if  even  that  exerts  no  power  ovar 
them,  they  will  pay  as  an  investment  that  will  yield  them  a  rich 
return. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  proposal 
which  constitutes  the  residue  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  recommend  thiU 
any  person  liable  to  the  rate  should  be  exempted  upon  a  bare 
statement  of  his  unwillingness  to  pay.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
rate  were  still  to  be  levied  on  the  occupiers,  such  an  enactment 
would  be  little  less  than  an  abandonment  of  the  rate.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  declaration  required  to  prevent  Church- 
men as  well  as  Dissenters  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
exemption.  The  relief  of  Dissenters  is  a  measure  that  rests 
upon  intelligible  grounds ;  but  the  relief  of  stingy  Churchmen 
has  no  conceivable  advantage  to  recommend  it  lliat  this  latter 
class  musters  tolerably  strong,  and  that  they  would  greedily  avail 
themselves  of  the  exemption,  on  the  chance  that  when  the  t&aaacy 
fell  in  the  landlord  would  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  proceeding, 
can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  class  of 
occupiers.  Unfortunately  such  an  example  once  set  in  a  parish 
must  of  necessity  be  contagious.  People  will  contentedly  pay  a 
tax  which  all  are  paying  alike,  and  they  may  even  consent  to 
respect  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  sincere  Dissenter,  and 
recognise  the  justice  of  his  exemption.  Or,  if  the  rate  were 
abolished  altogether,  a  certain  number  would  alwajrs  be  willing 
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to  come  forward  with  voluntary  offerings.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  will  acquiesce  in  an  intermediate  system. 
They  will  hardly  submit  to  a  demand  which  combines  all  the 
inequality  of  a  free-will  gift  with  all  the  natural  odiousness  of  a 
legal  tax,  and  of  which  a  portion  is  required  directly  to  supply 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  avarice  of  a  neighbour  as  rich  and  as 
much  bound  in  conscience  as  themselves.  The  most  rigid 
orthodoxy  will  hardly  prevail  on  Farmer  B.  to  submit  to  a 
double  rate,  because  Farmer  A.,  who  goes  to  church  regularly, 
and  holds  twice  as  much  land,  refuses  to  pay  any  rate  at  all. 
Farmer  B.  will  decline  with  all  possible  expressions  of  attachment 
to  the  Church,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  objection  to  a  Church- 
rate,  but  because  he  can't  abide  to  be  putting  money,  or  money's 
worth,  into  the  pocket  of  that  stingy  Farmer  A.  The  formal  ex- 
emption of  one  occupier  would  bring  about  the  refusal  of  another ; 
and  the  rate  would  melt  away,  through  the  operation,  not  of  any 
general  anti-Church-rate  feeling,  but  simply  of  mutual  jealousy. 
Even  the  exemption  of  Dissenters  as  such,  allegedly  on  account 
of  conscientious  scruples — as  proposed  by  .  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Hubbard — has  been  held  to  be  open  to  this  danger  by  many 
Conservatives  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  That 
proposal  had  countervailing  advantages  of  its  own ;  and  it  gave 
all  the  security  that  a  public  declaration  can  give  against  the 
relief  being  extended  to  scruples  of  a  purely  pecuniary  extraction. 
Whether  that  security  would  be  effective  or  illusory  is  a  point 
upon  which  authorities  are  divided.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  applied 
to  the  law  as  it  stands,  would  be  the  renunciation  of  any  security 
whatsoever. 

It  may  be  alleged,  however,  that  this  plan  wears  a  totally 
different  aspect  if  looked  at  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme  for 
levying  the  rate  on  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers.  A  system 
of  self-exemption,  which,  if  applied  to  the  occupiers,  would  open 
the  door  to  endless  evasion,  might  yet  work  very  satisfactorily 
with  the  owners.  They  are  so  much  more  amenable  to  the  opinion 
of  those  amongst  whom  they  live,  that  there  is  much  less  likeli- 
hood of  any  misapplication  of  the  law  which  could  be  stigmatised 
as  mean  or  shabby.     To  quote  Mr.  Coode  again : — 

*  Owners  are  not  like  poor  occupiers  ;  they  cannot  hold  themselves 
out  to  their  class  as  noble  martyrs,  by  refusing  to  pay  a  small  contri- 
bution to  the  maintenance  of  a  structure  in  which  they  are  equally 
interested  with  their  neighbours.' 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  no  escape  from  the 
rate  is  in  any  case  to  be  allowed,  the  appearance  of  a 
Church-rate  martyr  among  the  small  freeholders  of  a  town  is, 
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tbough  improbable,  always  within  tibe  rang«  of  possibility.     Mr. 
Thorogood  and  Mr.  Baines,  whose  cases  attracted  so  much  Atten- 
tion during  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  were  both  men  of 
substance,  and  probably  freeholders;     The  ordinary  induottnents 
which  should  have  influenced  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  rate  fjoaled, 
because  their  convictions,  though  unintelligible  to  all  bwit  a  very 
few,  were  genuine  and  hearty.     It  is  very  certain  that  they  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  be  '  ticketed.'     We  are  always  liaUe  to 
the  recurrence  of  such  cases,  though  they  never  can  be  mimeroos ; 
and  the  imprisonment  of  any  man,  however  indirectly,  on  mccount 
of  a  religious  tenet,  creates  an  amount  of  scandal,  and  fixes  an 
odium  upon  the  Church,  for  which  it  would  require  a  very  pro- 
ductive Church-rate  to  make  up.     Mr.  Baines's  popularity  grew 
so  rapidly  in  Leicester  by  his  re^sal  to  pay  five  and  forty  shillings 
of  Church-rate,  that  he  was  forthwith  elected  town-councillor 
while  in  prison ;  and  so  high  did  the  feeling  in  his  favour  run  in 
private  society,  that  among  the  cloud  of  petitions  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  behalf,  was  one  from 
7000  women  of  Leicester.     Such  cases  are  not  very  likely  to  recur. 
Still  there  is  a  possibility ;  and  it  may  be  wise  to  avert  that 
possibility  by  a  concession,  whose  pecuniary  value  must  always 
be  trivial  in  the  extreme.     All  these  arguments  are  good,  so  &r 
as  they  apply  to  the  case  of  Dissenters  entertaining  a  conscien- 
tious objection  to  pay  Church-rates.  .  But  beyond  the  case  of 
those  who  combine  these  two  claims  to  exemption,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  extend  our  indulgence.     Owners  as  a  class  arfe  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  crotchets  when  those  crotchets  save  their  own 
pockets,  but  not  when  they  make  martyrs ;  and  it  would  only 
encourage  the  growth  of  such  crotchets  if  owners  who  belong  to 
the  Church  were  to  be  led  into  temptation  by  a  law  tendering  to 
them  exemption,  either  at  will  or  upon  the  allegation  of  a  scruple 
which  they  cannot  seriously  entertain.     A  power  of  self^exemp- 
tion  under  due  formalities,  and  within  the  limits  we  have  indi- 
cated, wx>uld  save  ns  from  the  chance  of  any  further  collision 
with  the  conscientious  Dissenters,  as  the  transfer  of  the  rate  fixim 
occupiers  to  owners  would  secure  us  from  the  elforts  of  the  poli- 
tical Dissenters. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  considerations  which 
have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Committee  (the  second  modified  as 
we  have  suggested)  furnish  the  only  sound  basis  for  a  setdenent 
of  this  much-vexed  question.  They  alone  seem  to  satisfy  to  the 
full  extent  the  requirements  of  the  problem  as  it  now  preseats 
itself.  The  two  proposals  must  be  taken  conjointly  in  order  to 
lednce  to  tranquillity  both  of  die  antagonists  wkh  whom  we  tfe 
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confronted.  They  baTe  the  gremt  merit  that  they  are  not  pallia- 
tiTes,  but  cures.  If  the  Parliamentary  itrength  requisite  for 
carrying  them  can  only  once  be  mustered,  the  controversy  is 
closed  for  ever.  It  will  no  longer  break  up  the  peace  of  parishes, 
or  undermine  the  stability  of  Parliamentary  seats.  It  will 
cease  to  be  the  pett  of  the  clergyman  in  the  vestry,  or  of  the 
candidate  upon  ^e  hustings.  It  will  be  as  dead  as  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Irish  Church.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  cherished 
all  the  more  lovingly,  as  a  tradition  of  bygone  power,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  handful  of  fanatic  or  revolutionary 'politicians  ;  but  it 
will  have  passed  away  from  the  recollections  of  the  people. 

it  has  often  been  said,  by  those  who  are  only  anxious  to  be 
eased  of  a  troublesome  dispute,  that  Conservatives  invest  with 
an  exaggerated  v*lue  the  object  of  the  struggle.  The  sum  total 
of  the  rate  is  but  250,000/. — less  than  an  average  of  25/.  for 
erery  parish.  *  Surely,'  they  say,  *  it  would  be  safe  to  act  on  die 
assumption  that  the  wealthiest  religious  community  in  the  world 
will  not,  for  lack  of  such  a  sum  as  that,  suffer  the  temples  of 
their  worship  to  decay.*  It  would  be  taking  our  readers  a 
tedious  journey  over  a  well-trodden  path  to  show,  by  instances, 
how  liadlure  and  disappointment  have  always  in  the  long  run 
rewarded  the  attempt  to  dispense  with  endowments  and  to  rely 
wholly  on  vohintary  effort.  We  have  already  cited  the  case  of 
Birmingham  as  a  proof  of  its  inapplicability  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  what  is  true  of  an  opulent  and  crowded  town  will 
be  doubly  true  of  poor,  secluded,  rural  parishes.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  difficulty  of  crossing  over  from  one  system 
into  the  other.  Men's  minds  are  not  easily  induced  to  accept 
principles  totally  novel,  or  to  acquire  the  habit  of  practising  un- 
welcome duties  never  known  before.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
parishes  our  people  have  grown  up  to  the  idea  of  having  public 
worship  provided  for  them  without  any  effort  of  their  own. 
Their  fathers  and  their  ancestors,  so  far  as  they  can  look  back, 
lived  and  died  in  the  same  habits  of  thought.  The  intelligence 
that,  to  secure  Aeir  weekly  Church-service  for  themselves  or  for 
their  poor,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  hat  round  and  raise 
subscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  as  much  intro- 
ducing them  to  a  new  order  of  kleas  as  if  they  were  to  be  told 
that  the  Queen's  coronation  was  pot  off  until  the  necessary  ex- 
penses had  been  subscribed.  Supposing  a  law  were  to  pass  that 
the  administration  of  justice  should  henceforth  depend  upon 
voluntary  eflfort,  and  it  were  announced  that  the  judges  of  assize 
would  not  come  round  till  private  munificence  had  provided 
them  with  a  court-house   for  themselves  and  a  gaol  for  their 
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would  go  on  as  efficientljr  as  before  ?  And  yet  the  mass  of  men 
place  at  least  as  mvudi  value  on  the  admioigtratton  of  justice  as 
on  the  ministEations  of  religion.  Of  .courae,  in,  pococess  of  ti^e, 
men  would  becooie  habituated  both  to  the  one  noyeltj  and  to 
the  other.  The  incroaae  of  crisoe  would  frighten  them  ftt  Ia$t 
into^ opening  a  subscriptipn«list  and  paying  tor  thp  court-house; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  increase  of  heathenism  wQuld^  diough 
more  slowly,  cs^nrinoe  the  rural  parishes  ,pf  rthe  .^c^ity  of 
making  a  ■  similar  efibrt  to  secure  a  church.  But  a  ^en^^ion,  at 
least,  must  elapse  before  the  habits  of  thought  br^d  by  the  old 
system  would  pass  awajk  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  ,one'&  self, 
for  the  sake  of  a  political  expediency,  to  the  gratuitous  injury 
which,  during  that  interval,  would  be  inflicted  on  the  Church, 
and  through  her  on  all  for  whose  highest  interests  she  exists. 
Her  forced  inaction  would  be  ill-replaced  to  the  community  by 
the  short  and  scornful  respite  she  would  buy  from  the  envious 
sects  around  her. 

But  in  truth  it  is  not  the  mere  rate  for  which  Churchmen  are 
now  fighting.  The  threatened  loss  of  the  25/.  per  parish,  though 
it  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  despised,  would  not  have,  called 
forth  that  widespread  and  passionate  expression  of  indignaticm 
which  has  already  produced  so  marked  an  efiect  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general  feeling  is  that  more 
than  Church-rates  are  in  issue.  The  struggle  has  been  accepted 
on  the  Church's  side  as  a  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. Churchmen  have  been  much  blamed  for  this  inter- 
pretation, and  have  been  charged  with  magnifying  by  their 
needless  terrors  a  mere  money  quarrel  to  ridiculous  proportions. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  m  the  argument  against  Church- 
rates  to  force  those  who  use  it  to  go  one  step  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spoliation  ;  and  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  represent  tithes 
and  Church  lands — which  have  a  sounder  foundation  of  their 
own — as  standing  or  falling  with  an  institution  that  a  short  time 
ago  seemed  doomed,  and  is  still  undoubtedly  insecure.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  Church's  title  to  tithes  and  to  Church  lands  is 
absolutely  dintinct  in  its  nature  from  her  title  to  the  Church-rate. 
It  would  not  only  be  a  very  unwise,  but  a  very  unfair,  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  represent  the  confiscation  of  tithes  as  following  by 
logical  sequence  from  the  abolition  of  Church-rates.  It  must  be 
fully  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  arguments  which  will  be  used 
in  their  justification  go,  these  two  branches  of  spoliation  have 
very  little  in  common.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  every  wrongful  aggression  that  was  ever  perpe- 
trated under  the  sun.  The  ground  on  which  Catherine  II. 
invaded  the  Crimea  was  not  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
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the  Emperor  Nicholas  crossed  the  Prath ;  bat  they  have  always 
been  looked  upon  in  England  as  steps  of  the  same  process.  Rome 
was  occupied  on  one  pretext ;  Savoy  was  annexed  on  another ; 
Sardinia  will  probably  be  seised  on  a  third.  But  no  one  in  his 
senses  ever  doubted  diat  the  three  steps  were  part  of  the  same 
plan,  and  diat  the  strength  gained  by  each  has  been  and  will  be 
used  for  the  attainment  of  the  next.  What  people  look  to  in 
these  cases  is  the  motive  from  which  the  aggression  springs,  not 
the  pretext  which  is  held  out  to  screen  it  Churchmen  have 
applied  the  same  common-sense  principles  to  the  question  of 
Church-rates.  That  the  ingenuity  of  our  antagonists  will  be 
able  to  discover  new  pretences  for  each  spoliation,  without  being 
driven  to  the  base  economy  of  furbishing  up  the  old  ones,  it 
never  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  But  though  the  logic  will  change, 
the  motives  will  be  the  same.  The  fact  that  the  Liberation 
Society  is  the  informing  spirit  of  both,  is  quite  enough  by  itself 
to  establish  an  absolute  identity  between  the  movement  against 
Church-rates  and  the  movement  against  the  Established  Church. 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Miall  tell  us  that,  if  they  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  they  would  repeal  Church-rates  to  add 
to  her  security.  In  fact,  they  would  persuade  us  that  they,  who 
look  to  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Church  as  the  consummation  of 
all  their  political  hopes,  are  straining  every  nerve  tp  pass  a  mea- 
sure which  will  make  that  consummation  more  remote.  Those 
who  desire  to  keep  their  charity  in  practice  may  test  its  mettle  by 
trying  to  believe  these  protestations.  Whatever  success  they  may 
have  in  other  quarters,  such  pretences  at  least  do  not  deceive  the 
party  that  puts  them  forth.  If  the  Dissenters  and  Radicals  really 
believed  that  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  would  strengthen  the 
Established  Church,  we  should  assuredly  not  see  them  devote  to 
its  accomplishment  expenditure  so  lavish  or  energy  so  untiring. 
They  know,  as  we  know,  that  no  institution  ever  yet  throve  the 
more  because  its  resources  had  been  cut  down,  or  because  suc- 
cessful pillage  had  marked  it  for  an  easy  prey.  Nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  a  menaced  community  as  a  proved  inability  to  defend  its 
rights  and  to  resist  its  foes.  Its  first  great  disaster  is  certain  to 
be  the  parent  of  many  more.  When  once  the  impression  be- 
comes general  that  all  the  prizes  of  a  great  political  success 
are  likely  to  reward  its  assailants,  and  that  nothing  but  dis- 
credit awaits  its  friends,  defeat  follows  defeat,  and  confisca- 
tion follows  confiscation,  with  terrible  rapidity.  When  we 
treat  the  question  of  Church-rates  as  involving  the  question 
of  the  Establishment,  we  do  so  not  because  any  close  logical 
sequence  connects  them,  but  because  the  words  and  acts  of 
our  opponents  unmistakably  betray  that  in  their  hopes  the  two 
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achievements  are  but  successive  stages  of  one  great  enterprise. 
If  we  are  to  struggle  for  the  Establishment — a  fact  concerning 
which  Dr.  Foster  uid  Mr.  Bright  leave  us  in  no  uncertainty — we 
must  struggle  from  the  first  To  wait  till  the  operations  of  our 
enemies  are  more  advanced,  and  they  are  able,  in  bidding  for 
the  support  of  secular  allies,  to  point  to  one  great  success  as  a 
gage  and  earnest  of  coming  triumph,  is  to  fight  at  fearful  dis< 
advantage.  If  we  mean  to  resist  at  all,  we  must  resist  now.  The 
Church  is  politically  lost,  if  we  wait  to  fight  her  battle  till  con« 
fiscation  has  crippled  her  means  of  influence,  and  the  belief  in 
her  impending  fall  has  transferred  the  unstable  devotion  of  poli- 
ticians to  her  f()?s. 

By  this  generation  that  battle,  for  weal  or  woe,  will  be  decided. 
If  Churchmen  of  the  present  day  should  be  guilty  of  the  weak- 
ness of  purchasing  an  ignominious  and  transient  ease  by  conces- 
sions which  will  only  make  their  enemies  more  powerful  and 
more  rapacious,  they  cannot  expect  their  sons  to  fight  more 
sturdily  than  themselves.  They  will  have  handed  down  to  the 
Church  of  the  next  generation  the  inheritance  of  a  base  example 
and  a  hopeless  cause,  and  they  cannot  presume  that  these  will 
breathe  into  her  a  courage  to  which  they  themselves  have  been 
too  languid  to  aspire.  The  powerful  reaction  we  have  witnessed, 
while  it  justifies  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  fearfully  increases 
our  responsibilities.  It  places  in  our  hands,  it  stakes  upon  tbe 
continued  earnestness  of  our  efforts,  an  issue  upon  which  the 
whole  future  of  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore  in  a 
fj^eat  degree  the  future  of  Christianity  in  England,  may  depend. 
The  duty  of  unflagging  exertion  at  such  a  crisis  presses  in  a 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  clergy.  Their  union  and  activity  have 
produced  this  reaction,  and  tibey  alone  can  maintain  its  force ; 
and  they  are  specially  bound  to  guard  with  no  laggard  zeal  the 
fabrics  which  are  the  heirlooms  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  to 
them.  There  is  no  power  in  the  State  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand them,  if  they  act  together  with  perseverance  and  with 
vigour.  There  is  no  power  in  the  State  strong  enough  to  save 
them,  if  they  sit  by  with  folded  hands  and  indolent  complaints. 
With  them  it  now  chiefly  lies  to  decide  whether  this  generation 
is  to  witness  the  first  stone  removed  from  the  foundations  of  the 
Established  Church ;  or  whether  this  harassing  controversy  shall 
be  brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  and  banished  for  ever  firom  the 
battlefield  of  politics. 
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Agnatic  reUtionship,  meaniDgof,  126. 

Alchemy,  Newton's  experiments  in,  425. 

America,  Northern  States,  ten  times  the 
sixe  of  France,  282— aw  *  Democracy.' 

Amoor,  cession  by  China  to  Russia  of 
territory  on  the,  180  — treaty  of 
Nerchinsk,  182— Rassian  settlements 
in  the  Pacific,  183— treaty  cf  1861, 
establishing  free  trade,  %b, — import- 
ance of  the  territory  acquired  by 
Russia,  184— course  of  the  Amoor 
2500  miles,  i&.— description  of  the 
yalley,  185— ominous  aspect  of  Russia 
towards  China,  188  — Rnssian  ad- 
Tancea  in  the  direction  of  the  Kirghis, 
»&.— character  of  the  Kara  Kirghis, 
189 — wealth  of  the  Sultans  of  the 
Steppes,  191 — Russian  settlement  of 
Kopal,  194  — rich  mines,  »6. — the 
Amoor  a  water  way  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  1*6.— commercial  consequences 
of  the  extension  of  Russian  nosses- 
sions,  195  —  description  of  Kicho- 
laiTsk,  20\—Ke  *  Kirghis.' 

Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch,  461.  ■ 

Argyle,  habits  of  Archibald  Duke  of, 
156. 

Athananus's  introduction  of  monachism 
at  Rome,  44. 

Atkinson's  (Mr.)  description  of  the  Kara 
Kirghis,  189— suggestions  for  esta- 
blishing great  feirs  in  Asia,  204 — 
Us  trarels  near  the  Amoor,  179. 

Augustine  (St.),  character  of,  45. 

Austen's  (Mrs.)  'Letters  on  Girls' 
Schools,'  495. 

Austin's  Prorince  of  Jurisprudence, 
114  —  character  of  his  Lectures  on 
jurisprudence,  137  —  Mrs.  Austin's 
edition  of  his  works,  i6. 

Austrian  war  with  France  and  Pied- 
mont, 228. 

B. 

Baltic  and  Pacific  united  by  internal 
naTigation,  187. 
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Bearcoote,  or  sporting  eagle  of  the 
Kirghis,  192. 

Blank  rerse,  first  known  specimen  of,  75. 

Bohn's  Classical  Library,  observation 
on,  104. 

Bonaparte,  Pauline,  a  sponsor  of  Ca- 
▼our,  209. 

Boswell's  resemblance  to  Plutarch,  482. 

Bright's  (Mr.)  resource  in  denunciations 
of  the  aristocracy,  255. 

Brockedon's  *  Passes  of  the  Alps.'  210 
— Correspondence  with  Cavour,  »*&. 

Brockham  Home,  490. 

Brougham's  (Lord)  Address  on  the  in- 
auguration of  Newton's  statue  at 
Grantham,  436. 

Buchanan  (President),  unequal  to  the 
crisis,  278. 

Buckle's  (Mr.)  injustice  to  the  Scotch 
clergy,  177— rash  generalisations  and 
intemperance  of  language,  1 78— pre- 
ference of  paganism  to  Scotch  Chris- 
tianity, ib. 

Bynkershoek's  writings  on  international 
Utw,  133. 


Calicoes  exported  to  central  Asia,  fraud 
in,  199. 

Carlyle  (Dr.  Alexander),  character  of, 
146. 

CaTour  (Count),  his  noble  birth,  208— 
education,  209  —  presentiment  of 
future  greatness,  210 — earnest  study 
of  English  politics,  21 1— pronounced 
'dangerous'  by  the  Austrian  secret 

E^lice,  213  —  constant  attendant  on 
nglish  Parliamentary  debates,  215 — 
his  knowledge  of  England  influences 
his  subsequent  life,  216— paper  on 
Ireland,  t6. — editor  of  the  '  Risorgi- 
mento,'  217 — prepares  the  electoral 
law  of  Piedmont,  218  —  declares 
a^nst  the  democratic  part^,  219— 
his  acts  as  Minister  of  Marine,  222 
— vigorous  policy  as  '  Minister  of 
Italy,'  223 — ^his  arguments  for  Pied- 
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mont*8  joining  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
2S4-Ti8it  to  England  in  1835,  2S5~ 
conduct  at  the  conferences  of  Paris, 
226— compact  with  the  French  Em* 
peror,  227— activity,  229— mortiflca- 
tioQ  on  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  t&. 
— dismissed  by  the  King,  s&.— refuses 
to  see  the  French  Emperor,  t6. — do- 
mestic habits,  230— opinion  of  the 
French  Emperor,  281  — reconciliation 
with  the  Kinp^,  234— conduct  respect- 
ing the  cession  of  Savor  and  Nice, 
234— great  difficulty  of  that  question, 
387 — baffles  the  democratic  par^,239 
— reconciliation  with  Garibaldi,  241 
—illness  and  injudieions  medical 
treatment,  243  —  Fra  Giacomo  ad- 
ministers the  sacraments,  i&.—- last 
momeots^  245. 

Caxton*s  flrat  translation  of  Virgil,  73. 

Charles  Edward,  personal  desoription  of, 
149— his  gallantry,  150. 

China,  its  policy  of  encouraging  Amann- 
flMtaringinterest,  200. 

and  jEUissia.    {See  Amoor.) 

Christianity  distinguished  from  other 
reliffions  by  a  moral  peculiarity,  18. 

Churdi  of  £nffland,  how  aflBaetod  by 
the  fiulure  of  American  democracy, 
284— an  obstacle  to  theoretic  changes, 
545. 

and  State,  Coleridge's  Platooie 

theory  of;  S3. 

Church-rates,  anomalous  condition  of, 
547— Lord  John  Bussell's  declaratioii, 
549— evils  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  question,  551— evidence  on  the 
fkilure  of  the  voluntary  principle,  &53 
—church-rate  involves  the  question 
of  an  established  Church,  555 — ^two 
classes  of  Dissenters  agitating  aboli- 
tion, 558— the  Dissenters'  objection 
to '  ticketing'  by  personal  exemption, 
559— objects  of  the  Liberation  So> 
ciety.  561— the  rate  really  paid  by  the 
owner,  not  the  occupier,  568;  568-^ 
consequence  of  the  Braintree  decision, 
564— constitution  of  the  vestiy  the 
root  of  the  evil,  565— evidence  of  Mr. 
Coode,  567— Statisticsrespectingf  Dis- 
senting landowners,  570— constdera- 
tions  on  a  system  of  self-exemption, 
578— Duke  of  Mariborough's  Com- 
mittee proposed  the  best  settlement, 
574 — abolition  of  church-rates  only  a 
step  in  the  aggression  on  the  Esta- 
blishment, 576 — exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  recommended,  578. 

Clergy  ftrequenting  theatres,  Scotch,  157. 

dough's  revised  translation  of  Plutaroh, 
459, 


Coal-mines,  statistics   o^    329  —  Soar 
classes  of  coal-vielding  counties,  A. 
—description  of  the  Newcastle  ooal> 
.field,    330— drowning  of    Wallsend 
collieiy,  332— extraordinary  water- 
raising    at   Dalton-le-Dale   coUiery, 
334 — ^vertical  limit  of  human  labour, 
837 — *  creep '  from  pressure  at  great 
depths,  337 — future  supply  of  Fj^iah 
and   Welsh   coal,  338— <Mnl«Cttttin^ 
machines,  ib, — sons  of  the  miners, 
339— description  of  a  day's  work  in  n 
coal-pit,  340 — maps  of  mines,  343 — 
method  of  airing  mines,  344 — curious 
contrivance  of  'splitting   the   air,"^ 
345— 'fiery  minet^'  t6.— 1060  dentha 
per  annum  in  mines,  346 — *  blowers,' 
347 — seventy  miles  of  gtdleries  in  the 
St  Hilda  pit,  348  — terrific  gaseons 
eruptions   at    Pelton    pit,   A,  —  nt 
Walker  colliery,  t&.— explosion  in  the 
Risca  pit,  349 — accumulation  of  fire- 
damp in  'gouves,'  350— goaf  of  18 
acres  in  Haswell  mine,  t6< — ehemien} 
composition  of  afteinlamp,    choke- 
damp,  or  bladE-damp,  353    paneKng 
to  confine  the  effect  of  explosion^ 
354— description  and  principle  of  the 
safety-lamp,   355— modem  rarieties^ 
of  It,  357— naked  lights  cause  99  per 
cent  of  explosions,  %. — habits  of  the* 
pitmen,  358— their  religious  ameliorft- 
tion,  ib, — John  Reay,  ib, — their  pbj^ 
sieal  peculiarities,  359 — fondness  for 
mathematics,  360— their  lot  compared 
with  that  of  other  labonrers,  •&. — 
strikes,  361  —  mode   of  hiring  by 
annual  bond,  8€2*'tiie  MsrcMoneas 
of  Londonderry's  meetings  of  miners, 
363 — suggestions  for  edncatioBsl  im^ 
provement,  364 — fbr  a  local  Mlmn^ 
College,  365 — Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  mines,    ib,  —  mining  in-- 
spectors,  366. 

Colerid^'s  conversation,  De  Qitinoey'» 
descnption  of,  14. 

Conservatism  and  Radicalini,  appliea- 
tion  of  a  Platonic  distinction  to,  3S. 


D. 

De  Quincev,  his  ikmily,  1— acconot  or 
the  Irish  rebellion,  4  —  dopement 
fi-om  school,  6— powers  of  Or^  and 
Latin  composition,  7 — hides  in  the 
metropolis  from  his  guardians,  Hb, — 
the  'English  Opium-eater,'  8 — mi- 
series of  his  life  in  London,  9 — 
•Sster  Anne,'  ikr^iOatd  life,  11 — 
opinions  of   his  Oxford  oantempo- 
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raries  Tc^>eotiDg  liim,  12— grett  at* 
taimnents,  ib. — radden  departure  from 
Oxford,  18— introdaotioB  to  Cole- 
ridce,  Wofrdsworth,  cad  Boatfaer,  13 
— givet  Coleridge  500A,  14~«flectf 
of  flphim-eafting,  It— nnflniehad  la- 
baari,  •&.— efaaiwcttr  d  hit  style,  16 
— Cheoleoioal  opiaiou,  17— refdta- 
tiOD  of  HiiiDe  on  miraelei,  17— cha- 
Tseter  of 'his  Iriitorioal  «mi7b,  19 — 
opii^oDS  on  Pope  and  Jofaason,  SO — 
«asa^  no  German  literature,  SI— 
sabtimitT  of  imagination  mdier  the 
efleot  of  opinm,  f&. — his  ilMaetion 
between  the  literttore  of  knowledge 
wad  that  of  power,  SS— eomparison 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  minds, 
'  S4-Mypinion>eD  Romao  ages- of  litera- 
tore,  16.— ^reieatility,  87— loft  of  pa- 
TvdoK,  !&.— iwlitieal  opinionSy  32 — 
cnlogivm,  35. 

DemocraoY,  meaniag  of  tiw  term  Aemo- 
crat  in  American  politiei,  947'-«€flect 
of  the  American  nerolatioB  on 'Euro- 
pean thoaght,  MO^'the  mob  thought 
exempt  from  the  ihulties  of  states- 
men, 291— English  party  of  so-called 
^progress,'  253 — nnivevsal  sdfhige 
and  Tote  by  ballot  in  Pranee,  365— 
Lord  ^fecanlay's  arguments  against 
<lemoeraey^  '257 — its  dangers,  359 — 
&tal  omnipotenee>of  the  majority, 
S61— opinions  of  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
aon,  »&.  —  independent  jodtciary  the 
only  security  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  263— Lynch-law,  »54— 
snmptaary  despotism,  365— tyranny 
over  the  expression  of  thought  in  the 
United  States,  266  —  secession  an 
appeal  against  the  despotism  of  the 
majority,  268— the  minority  driven 
to  despair  by  an  overbearing  demo- 
cracy, 275— American  snspension  of 
the  Hdbecu  Corpus  Act,  375— insta- 
bility of  the  executive,  376— opinions 
of  De  Tocqneville  aud  Mill,  280— 
effect  on  Parliament  of  the  failure  of 
American  democracy,  284— on  the 
Chnreh  of  Enghmd,  »&.— two  barriers 
against  the  multitude  in  England, 
286 — insanity  of  seating  hungry  igno- 
rance on  the  throne,  287— danger  of 
removing  restraints  upon  the  multi- 
tude, 288. 

Descartes'  theory  of  vortices,  413. 

Discoverers,  axiom  concerning  first,  415 
— suggestion  for  a  provision  for,  433. 

Divine  vengeance,  supposed  manifestar 
tions  of,  176. 

Dollond*s  achromatic  telescope,  law 
which  led  to  its  invention,  423.^ 


Dnmimond  of  Hawthomden,  his  poems, 
441. 
den,  chameter  of  his  translation  of 
irgil,  95— his  Plutarch,  467. 

and  Pope's  versification  com- 


"^t 


pared,  91 
Dunbar's  description  of  the  reception  of 

Queen  Margu^t,  140. 
Dunstan  (St.)  m  Breton  tradition,  53. 


Ecumenical,  peculiar  acceptation  of  the 

term,  50. 
Edom  o'  Gordon,  ballad  of,  143. 
Education  of  the  poor,  485 — stadstics  of 

Kauper  children,  487 — evils  of  work- 
ouse  schools,  488 — girls  of  work- 
house schools,  489— Brockham  Home 
and  Industrial  Training  School,  490 
— average  number  of  children  in 
unions,  491 — district  schools,  492 — 
industrial  schools,  493— comparative 
expenses  of  district  and  workhouse 
schools,  494  —  distribution  of  the 
children's  time,  495 — necessity  of  se- 
parating pauper  children  fh>m  their 
parents,  496—*  Norwich  Homes,'  497 
— their  remarkable  success,  498— Mr. 
Denison's  Act  respecting  out-door 
pauper  children,  500— obstacles  to 
making  that  Act  imperative,  502 — 
Trivy  Council's  standard  of  educa- 
tion grasps  too  much,  504 — ^meaning 
of  the  term  education,  506 — half-time 
system,  511— importance  of  ragged 
schoolSt  512 — they  should  be  pur^ 
veyors  to  other  educational  institu- 
tions, 514. 

Edward  III.,  the  turning-point  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England,  437. 

English  Poetry,  its  annunciation  in  the 
Oanterbury  Tales,  436 — 150  years 
of  barrenness  accounted  for,  ib, — 
Chaucer's  dialect  and  Latinisms,  437 
— not  aptly  described  as  a  'well  of 
English  undefiled,'  »&.— Chaucer  the 
Hesperus  of  our  Feudal  Ages,  438 — 
the  Earl  of  Surrey's  poems,  439— Sir 
T.  Wyatt's,  440  — Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  441— four  great  col- 
lections of  poetry  from  1557  to  1621, 
443  —  specmiens  from  '  England's 
Helicon,  -145— principle  conmM>n  to 
eariy  Gre^  and 'Engush  poetry,  446 
— human  character  and  passion  in 
our  older  poetry,  448 — conceits  and 
contortions  of  English  poetry  fVom 
Surrey  to  Herbert  and  Crasfaaw,  449 
—contrast  between  old  and  new  Eng- 
lish poetry,  452 — early  eoraic  songs 
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and  satire,  455  —  imaginatiye  and 
passionate  forms  of  poetry,  456 — 
relation  of  early  E^aiish  poetry  to 
Milton,  457. 


F. 

France,  consequence  of  aniversal  sof- 
frage  and  TOte  by  ballot  in,  255. 

Freewill  and  necessity,  question  of^ 
131. 


G. 

Garibaldi's  characteristic  introduction 
to  Cayour,  228 — corruption  among 
his  followers,  240. 

Genghis  Khan,  birthplace  and  'capital 
of,  188— origin  of  his  power,  189. 

Giacomo,  Fra,  administers  the  sacra- 
ments to  Cavonr,  243. 

Ginseng  root,  Chinese  estimation  of 
the,  186. 

Gladstone  (Mr.),  tendency  of  his  finan- 
cial measures,  285 — working  with 
Mr.  Bright  to  Americanise  our  insti- 
tutions, 286  —  alliance  with  Mr. 
Bright  an  advertisement  of  Radi- 
calism, 287. 

Glcnco  men,  their  moderation  in  '45, 
ir)2. 

Godwin  (William),  great  influence  of 
his  Essay  on  Political  Justice,  300. 

Gowrie,  Carse  of,  agriculture  in,  155. 

Gravitation  of  celestial  bodies  asserted 
by  Hooke,  Wren,  and  Halley  before 
Newton,  415. 

Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  contrast 
between  their  controversies,  131. 

Grote  (G.)  on  Plato's  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  earth's  rotation,  41 1. 

Grotius's  authority  almost  that  of  a 
legislator,  133. 


H. 

Heathenish  sacrifices  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Scotch,  169. 

Highland  soldier,  heroic  fidelity  of  a, 
166. 

Historians,  the  best  not  mere  students, 
18. 

Historical  writing,  opinion  of  Hallam 
on  a  qualification  for,  37. 

Home  of  Wedderbum  (David),  37. 

Hook's  (Dean)  'Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,'  53. 

Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  refuted  by 
De  Quincey,  17. 


L 

Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
cautions  respecting  the  use  of  th« 
expression,  368 — Sir  I.  Newton's  ex- 
ception, *nm  ubi  aUter  agert  bommn 
«st,'  369 — transition  from  the  immotft- 
biUty  of  nature  to  practical  atheism, 
ib, — science  and  the  Bible  compatible, 
370 — fidlacy  in  the  use  of  the  word 
law^  371 — Dei  tohmtat  reran  natura 
estf  372 — twofold  domun  of  nature, 
373 — ^fallacy  in  the  expressions  *  pre- 
ternatural' and  'supernatural,'  374 — 
thaumaturgie  power,  ib,  —  miracles 
not  anomalies,  but  grander  develop- 
ments of  nature,  377— credulity  of 
rationalising  unbdief,  378 — thauma- 
turgie agency,  ib. — grand  disUnction 
between  minides  and  operatioDs  of 
so-called  nature,  380— different  kinds 
of  impossibilities,  381 — ^gulf  between 
the  inunutable  and  the  unchanged, 
383— fallacy  in  the  phrase  '  contrary 
to  experience,'  385-^>or^tual  exer- 
cise of  thaumaturgie  spiritual  power, 
386— authorities  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellects on  human  ignorance  of  the 
mysteries  of  science,  389 — scientific 
induction  rests  on  faith,  not  on  proo^ 
893 — the  unific  principle  of  the  in- 
tellect requires  control,  394 — assump- 
tion causiuff  disbelief  in  miracles, 
396 — ^miracles  not  an  interraption 
but  an  extension  of  natural  laws, 
399. 

Inductive  science,  two  foundations  of, 
391. 

Innes's  (C.)  '  Sketches  of  Scotch  His- 
torv,'  138. 

Inniskea,  idol-worship  of  stone  at,  171. 

International  morality  of  democrac}- 
and  despotism  low,  207. 

Irish  ecclesiastics,  primitive,  55. 

Irish  Parliament,  dissolution  of  the,  4. 


J. 

Japan  threatened  by  Russian  acquisi- 
tions on  the  Amoor,  184. 

Jerome  (St.),  imperious  and  jealous  cha- 
racter of,  45. 

Judicial  independence.  Judge  Story's 
opinion  on,  263. 


K. 

Keats's  poetry,  458. 

Kennedy's    (Rev.    J.)    *Days  of   the 
Fathers  in  Roes-shire,'  168— answer 
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to  his  objections  against  an  article  in 

the  'Quarterly  Review,'  173—impro- 

babili^  of  his  anecdotei,  174. 
Kennedy^s  (R.  and  C.  R.)  translation  of 

Virgil,  73. 
Kepler,  philosophical  characteristic  of, 

385— his  three  Utws,  412. 
Kiaohta,  centre  of  the  Russian  orerland 

trade,  196. 
KirghiSj   dress   of  the,    191— Russian 

negotiation    with    the,    193.      {See 

Amoor.) 
Knox's  (John)  description  of  portents 

on  the  arrival   of  Queen  Marj    in 

Scotland,  142. 
K<^ml,  Russian  settlement  of,  196. 


Latin  in  Scotland,  former  extensive  use 
of,  US—spoken  by  innkeepers,  i6. 

Law,  ancient,  114— tendency  of  legal 
study  in  England,  ib, — philosophy  of 
law,  115 — pedigree  of  the  law  of 
modem  Europe,  117 — origin  of  law, 
118— Homer's  $4fu<rT€s,  118 — Hebrew 
law,  119  —  Rooles  d'Oleroo,  the 
earUest  maritime  law,  119 — era  of 
codes,  1 20— agencies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  law,  120— definition  oi  legal 
fiction,  ib, — judicial  interpretation, 
how  a  legal  fiction,  121 — examples  of 
it  as  an  improving  agency,  122 — 
future  amelioration  must  be  by  direct 
legislation,  123 — two  aids  in  exploring 
the  origin  of  laws,  124  —  French 
legists  enthusiasts  for  natural  law, 
129 — Rousseau  contemplated  not  the 
law,  but  the  state  of  nature,  129— law 
of  nations,  132 — Grotius  and  Byn- 
kershoek  on  the  law  of  nations,  133 
— Roman  yttf  6c//i,  134 — occupancy  by 
first  discoverers,  134. 

Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Newton, 
417. 

Light,  theories  of,  423. 

Literary  labour,  fallacy  respecting,  539. 

Literature  of  knowledge  and  that  of 
power  distinguished,  223. 

Londonderry's  ^Marchioness  of)  ame- 
lioration of  mmers,  363. 

Long's  (G.)  Roman  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
471. 

Lynch  law,  264. 

M. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  arguments  against 

democra^,  257. 
M*Grigor  (&r  James),  services  of,  168. 


Mackworth's  (H.)  services  as  mining  in- 
spector, 367. 

Madness.  Coleridge's  definition  of,  323. 

Maine  (H.  S.)  on  '  Ancient  Law,'  114 — 
character  of  the  bo<^,  1 18. 

Manchouria,  commerce  of  Russia  with, 
195. 

Manin's  '  Letter  to  the  Republicans  of 
Italy,'  221. 

Mathematics  among  the  pitmen,  300. 

Mazzini,  plots  of,  221. 

Middle  ages  misrepresented,  71. 

Milton,  influence  of  early  English  poetry 
on,  457. 

Mining  college,  suggestion  for  a  local, 
365. 

Miracles  grander  developments  of  Na- 
ture, 377  —  essential  distinction  be- 
tween miracles  and  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  381 — ^not  an  inter- 
ruption but  an  extension  of  natural 
laws,  399.  {See  *  Immutability  of  Uie 
Laifs  of  Nature.') 

Monachism,  Montalembert  on  West- 
em,  35 — parallels  to,  40 — enormous 
number  of  Egyptian  monks,  42 — 
monachism  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Athanasius,  44— characters  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  45 — of  Benedict,  46 — 
his  rule  the  general  law  of  mona- 
chism, 47— unreasonableness  of  mo- 
nastic obedience,  48— Pope  Gregory 
the  First,  »6.— revival  of  Christianity 
in  England  due  to  him,  49 — mona- 
chism m  Spain,  52— rule  of  Columban, 
55 — its  inferiority  to  the  Benedictine 
rule,  56 — a  main  objection  to  monkery, 
58 — no  part  of  the  Church's  proper 
organisation,  59  —  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  ib. — ^picture  of  monastic 
luxury,  61 — inestimable  services  of 
the  earlier  monks,  G3— their  labours, 
64 — source  of  the  wealth  of  monas- 
teries, 66 — reasons  against  the  re- 
vival of  monachism,  69. 

Mongol,  wandering  habits  of  the,  189. 

Montaigne's  debt  to  Plutarch,  461. 

Montalembert  (Comte  de),  his  devotion 
to  the  Pope,  36 — ^peculiar  notion  on 
biography,  37 — his  work  on  Mona- 
chism a  covert  attack  on  the  Empire, 
39— considers  the  middle  ages  misre- 
presented, 7 1 .    {See  *  Monachism.' ) 

Moral  philosophy  absorbed  in  meta- 
physics, 131. 

Morton  (Regent),  saying  of  a  jester  to, 
142— transaction  with  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  143— hangs  two  poets,  ib, — mi- 
nisters hanged  by,  ib. 
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N. 

Napokon  (LcmU),  Caroor's  opiniflii  of; 
231— fears  of  defeat  prerioasly  to  die 
battle  of  Mageota,  988. 

Neptune  (the  planet)  diacoTerad  inde- 
pendently by  Adams  and  Leyerrier, 
419. 

Newton  (Sur  I.),  his  poi>nlar  fiMie,  401 
^Lagnuige's  obaenwiioii  raapattiag, 
402 — the  intellectnal  grtatocas  and 
moral  littUaess  of  his  age  eantraated, 
405  — Leibnitz's  sayia«  imspeetipg 
him,  407 — his  boyhood,  406  early 
disoovery  and  applicatinn  of  floxioos, 
»6.— optical  discoveries,  409— hiir  of 
gravitation'asserted  by  Hooka ,  Wren, 
and  Halley  before  Newton,  41:&— 
mythical  nature  of  the  ande-tree 
story,  •(.— axiom  respceting  flmt  dis- 
ooYerers,  ib. — his  eoatrowsy  with 
Leibnitx,  417— their  independent  dis- 
covery of  the  infinitesimal  ealcnlas, 
i&.— Yossins's  partial  antieipation  of 
Newton's  deoomposition  o(  white 
light,  431  — different  refran^ibility 
of  coloured  rays  the  most  original  of 
his  disooveries,  422— nndnklory  and 
emission  theories  of  light,  428  — 
extensive  experiments  in  alchemy, 
425 — a  BMm  of  one  pm»mt  at  one 
time,  427— his  reserve  raspeeting  his 
discoveries  accounted  for,  •&.— con- 
cealment of  the  flnxional  method, 
429 — results  alone  published  by  phi- 
losophers of  his  age,  430 — theological 
tenets,  431 — remarkable  habit  of 
mind,  432 — refbtation  of  the  notion 
of  his  insanity,  t6.— Lord  Brougham's 
address  at  Grantham,  484. 

Norris  (Mr.)  on  '  Girls'  Industrial 
Schools,'  608. 

North's  (Sir  T.)  translation   of  Plu- 
tarch, 462. 
Novara,  conscquencee  of  the  battle  of, 
219. 


Ogilby's  Virgil,  ftS. 

Oleron,  Rooles  d',  the  earliest  mari- 
time law  of  modem  Europe,  119. 

*  Opium  Eater,  the  English,'  8, 

Owgan's  (Dr.)  transladon  of  Virgil, 
78. 

P. 

Pacific  Ocean  connected  with  the  Cas- 
pian and  Baltic,  187. 
Pitmen,  habits  of.    8e/s '  Coal  mines.' 
Plato's  doctrine  respecting  the  earth's 
rotation,  411. 


Phitareh,  Amyot's  translation,  461— 
Sir  T.  North's,  482— Shakspeare's 
Roman  plays  due  to  Nordi's  Phitarcb, 
465  —  proofi^  •&. — Dryden's  transla- 
tion, 467 — his  coadjutOTB,  A.— the 
Langfaomes'  transbtion,  469  — par- 
ticulars ofPlutarch's  life,  470— Long's 
translation  of  select  Roman  Lives,  ^. 
— Plutarch's  personal  character,  472 
-^  Neo-Platonist,  478— renia^  on 
his  Parallels,  ib. —  considered  as  an 
historical  writer,  476— his  genias  ss 
a  biogr^her,  478 — ^vivid  moral  pw^ 
tn^ture  his  achievement,  481--«iipe- 
riority  to  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Sue- 
tonius, f&.— compared  with  Tadtos, 
ib, — influence  on  modem  biography, 
482. 

Pope  and  Dryden's  versificatifm  com- 
pared, 91. 

Popery  and  Puritanism,  alliance  of,  176. 

Portuguese  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  135. 

Pretender,  personal  description  of  dit 
fiMt,  150. 

Primcigenitare,  English  law  of,  127. 


Quotation,  peculiarity  in  the  French 
mode  of,  37. 

R. 

Radicalism,   its    contempt  of  theoiy 

analysed,  32— empiricism  of,  35. 
Raleigh  (Sir  W.),  song  by,  456. 
Ramsay  (Dean),  character  of  his  volumes 

on  Scottish  character,  160. 
Ravenstein's  comprehensive  work  on 

the  Amoor,  203. 
Reay  (John),  of  Wallsend,  his  eSatfi 

for  Uie  improvement  of  the  miaen, 

358. 
Reeves'  (Dr.)  edition  of  Adamnan,  65. 
Reviewer,  Photins  the  earliest  known, 

37. 
Revolution  of  1688,  sodal  conseqnense 

of,  28. 
Ricasoli  (Baron\  character  of,  24Mui 

policy  thatof  Cavoar,  247. 
Rousseau's  contemplation  of  the  state  of 

nature,  129. 
Russia,  commerce  of,  with  Asis,  pa^ 

ticulars  of,  200 — aggressions  in  A««» 

205. 
Russia  and  China.  See  '  Amoor.' 
,  hospitality    characteristic   o4 

202. 
Russian  mediation  in  China,  imtginai7 
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St.  DaYid'i  in  Wales,  ptgan  practice  at, 
170. 

Savoj  and  Nice,  diicastioii  of  the  an- 
nezfttion  of,  234 — baseness  of  the 
French  Government  reap^ting,  238. 

Scotland,  price  of  provisions  and  liquors - 
in,  in  1770,  154 — Scotch  sappers, 
159. 

Scottish  character,  Dean  Ramsay's  to* 
lumes  on,  161 — anecdotes,  ib, — Sab- 
bath  observance,  163~master8  and 
serrants,  164 — ^anecdotes  of  Highland 
reffiments,  165 — heroic  fidelity  of  a. 
somier,  166— repartees,  167— con- 
rivial  habits,  t&. — heathenish  sacri- 
fices in  the  17th  century,  169 — 
heathenish  obserrances,  170 — sacri- 
fice of  a  cock  h^  the  peasantry,  171 — 
'mnscnlar  Christianity,'  171— snper- 
stiUons,  173— education  of  the  pea- 
santry, 176 — comparison  of  E!ngiish 
and  Scotch  education,  177— injustice 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  charges  against  the 

Secession  (American),  an  appeal  against 
the  despotism  of  the  majority,  268 — 
an  effect  of  Northern  tariffs,  271 — 
cause  of  ^e  pro-slavery  msjority, 
273. 

Senior's  (Mr.)  conversations  with  De 
TocqueviUe,  530. 

Shakspeare's  Roman  plays  due  to  North's 
Plutarch,  464. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  deficiencies  of 
his  biographers,  289— early  sensitive- 
ness, 291-Uove  of  chemistry,  293 — 
religion  overthrown  by  Hume's  Es-^ 
says,  294— pamphlet  *on  the  Ne-"^ 
oessity  of  Atheism,'  t6. — expulsion 
from  Oxford,  295 — ^first  marria^, 
297 — correspondence  with  Godwin, 
301— attempts  to  put  his  theories  in 
practice  in  Ireland,  ib, — ^his  charity, 
303 — separation  from  his  wife,  305  — 
marriage  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin,  307 — suicide  of  his  first  wife, 
309 — Lord  Eldon's  decree  against  his 
guardianship  of  his  diildren,  311 — 
final  removal  to  Italy,  313—*  Revolt 
of  Islam,'  314 — ^his  abhorrence  of 
Christianity,  31  J— perfection  of  his 
lyrics,  ;31 6— acquaintance  with  Lord 
Byron,  317— drowned,  and  his  body 
burnt,  318 — ^vindication  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  319— his  character, 
321— hostility  to  his  ftmily,  322- 
morbid  emotions  and  sensations,  323 
—his  capital  defect,  325— his  pan- 
theism, 827. 


SlMBpaid'ir  (Mrs»)   'Sanshine  in   the 

WoriEhoQse,'  490. 
Sii^eton*stiaaaiatioD  of  Virgil,  73. 
Simth*a  (^dnty)  opinion  on  American 

institatioas,  251  • 
SomerviUe's  (Dr.)  'lifis  and  limes,' 

147. 
Steppes  of  Central   Asia,    description 

oi,  189 — terrific  storms,  190 — wfairi- 

windaofsand,  190. 
Strange  (Lady),  character  of,  158. 

(Sir  Robert),  remarkable  escape 


of,  151 
Strikes  ai 


strikes  amenff  coal-miners,  361. 
Soatonias,   character  of  his   *  Lives,' 

461. 
Snffirage,  oonsequenee  of  universal,  281 . 
Same's    (Earl   oO   Virgil,   the  first 

known  spectmea  of  blank  Terse,  75. 


Tea,  freight  of,  197. 

Temperature  in  mines  increases  ac- 
cording to  depth,  336. 

Thaumatui^c  power.  iS^e^' Immutability 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature.' 

Thudidium's  (von)  work  '  on  German 
Communal  Institutions '  recom- 
mended, 126. 

Ttlley's  (Mr.)  work  on  the  Amoor 
reviewed,  202— hospitable  reception 
at  Nicholaivsk,  ib, 

Tocqueville*s  (Aiexis  de)  opinions  on 
American  democracy,  254,  280 — 
biography  of,  517 — family  connec- 
tions and  early  life,  519— his  po- 
litical system  ethical,  521 — theory  of 
liberty,  523— opinion  on  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  524 — 
mission  to  investigate  prison  dis- 
cipline, 527 — 'Democracy  in  Ame- 
rica,' 528— opinion  on  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  American  Union,  529 
— political  conduct  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 532 — in  the  ministry  of  Odillon 
Barrot,  535— article  on  France  before 
the  Revolution,  537— English  asso- 
dates,  540 — intellectual  character  and 
political  plulosophy,  543. 
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